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GLOSSARY 

OF 

Antiquated  Words  occurring  in  the  Work. 


A Oolite,  acolithus  ; an  inferior  church  fervant,  who,  next  under  the  fubdeacon,  followed  and  waited 
upon  the  prieft  and  deacons  in  feveral  parts  of  the  divine  offices. 

Agister,  in  the  king’s  foreft  ; an  officer  to  take  an  account  of  the  cattle  agijled  therein,  and  to  collect 
the  money  due  for  the  fame. 

Assart,  is  cultivating  ground  in  the  foreft  by  grubbing  up  the  wood,  whereby  the  covert  for  deer  ie 
deftroved  : and  freedom  from  affart,  is  an  exemption  from  a fine  or  penalty  for  fo  doing. 

Assisa,  a rent  or  ajfejfment  in  general, 

Austurcus,  a goTs  or  foar  hawk. 

Averi  a,  beafts,  cattle. 

Averpenny,  money  paid  towards  the  king’s  carriages  by  land,  inftead  of  fervice  by  the  beafts  (averia)  it 
kind. 

B arne kin,  the  outermoft  ward  of  a caftle,  within  which  were  the  barns,  ftables  and  cowhoufes. 
Baslaerd,  a poignard  or  dagger. 

Bercaria,  a ffieepfold,  or  other  inclofure  for  keeping  flieep. 

Bloodwite,  an  amercement  for  bloodlhed. 

Bordeshalfpenny,  money  paid  for  fetting  up  boards , or  a ftall  in  a fair  or  market. 

Borthevenlig,  feems  to  have  been  an  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  borough  or  leet  court. 
Boscage,  is  that  food  which  trees  and  wood  yield  to  cattle  : alfo,  it  fignifies  a duty  paid  for  wind-fall« 
wood  in  the  foreft. 

Boscus,  wood. 

Bovate  ( oxgang ) of  land : as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  reafonably  cultivate  in  a year. 
Bredbrich,  brideherth  ; jurifdidion  of  punifhing  the  breach  of  the  affize  of  bread. 

Buckstall,  a fervice  in  the  foreft  in  attending  a certain fation  to  watch  deer  in  hunting. 

Calcetum,  a caufeway. 

Cariage,  carreius , a fervice  of  the  tenant’s  carrying  the  lord’s  goods  in  carts  or  waggons. 

Caruca,  a plough. 

Carucage,  a tax  paid  for  every  carucate  of  land. 

Carucate,  of  land,  from  caruca,  a plough,  fignifies  as  much  land  £ts  can  reafonably  be  tilled  in  a yeat 
by  one  plough. 

Chiminage,  a toll,  due  by  cuftom,  for  having  a way  through  a foreft. 

Civitas  : an  immunity  de  civitatibus  was  a privilege  from  attendance  at  the  city  courts. 

Cleuch,  clough  ; a gill  or  valley. 

D akeceld,  a tax  on  land  for  keeping  out  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  impofed  to  prevent  other  invafions* 
or  on  any  other  extraordinary  occafion. 

Dapifer,  a purveyor  for  the  heufehold. 

Donum,  a benevolence  ; fometimes  called  an  aid. 

Escape,  efcapiuni,  wat  the  punifhment,  or  fine,  of  thofe  vvhofe  beafts  were  found  trefpaffing  in  the  foreft. 
Eskep,  a meafure  of  corn  ; differing  in  different  places. 

Exclusagium,  a fuice  for  carrying  water  to  the  lord’s  mill. 

Exteditating  maftiffs  in  a foreft,  is  cutting  off  the  three  claws  of  the  forefoot  clean  off  by  the  ikin. 
Fengeld,  a tax  impofed  for  the  repelling  of  enemies. 

Ferdwite  (from  ferd  an  army)  a penalty  for  not  going  out  on  a military  expedition. 

Tlemensff.ith,  receiving  or  lelieving  a fugitive  or  outlaw.  Fljtwite^ 
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Flitvvite,  fled'wite,fiigbt'U)ite ; an  amercement  where  a perfon  having  been  a fugitive,  returns  of  hist 
own  accord,  or  without  licence. 

Footgeld,  an  amercement  for  not  expeditating  dogs  within  the  foreft. 

Footwite,  the  fame  as  footgeld. 

Forestall  : an  immunity  from  for  eft  all,  was  an  exemption  from  amercements  for  foreftalling. 

Forray,  an  inroad  or,  invafion  by  plundering  parties. 

Foster  rent ,fofter  corn  ; the  word  feems  to  be  a contra&ion  of  forefter,  being  the  fame  as  forefiare , ?t. 
duty  paid  to  the  forefters. 

Fridstall,  freedftall,  (from  frid  peace,  and  flail  a Ration)  a feat  or  place  of  peace,  whereunto  a crimir- 
nal  flying  would  be  in  fafety  ; fanefuary. 

Frisca  forcia,  frefh  force;  a juritdidlion  of  force  newly  committed  within  a city  or  other  franehife. 
Furca,  the  gallows;  a jurifdiition  of  trying  and  puniflnng  felons. 

Gavel,  gabel;  a toll' or  tribute. 

Geld,  a fine,  tax,  or  tribute.. 

Greenhue,  any  thing  that  bears  a green  leaf  in  the  foretl. 

Grith,  peace. 

Gktthbreke,  gridbreke,  gridlebreke ; breach  of  the  peace. 

Haia.  an  hedge. 

Hamsokek,  was  a franehife  granted  to  lords  of  manors,  whereby  they  held  pleas  of  the  violation  of  a 
man's  houfe  or  bo)ne. 

Haverpenny  ; the  fame  as  viverpenv. 

Haybote,  a liberty  to  take  wood  for  hedging 

Headpeny,  hevedpeny ; a fmall  fum  of  money  at  fo  much  a head,  a poll  tax,  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  leet. 
Hengwite,  Hatignvite  a penalty  for  fuffering  a felon  to  efcape. 

Hidagf,  a tax  paid  for  every  bide  of  land. 

Hide  of  land,  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  an  oxgang,  being  as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  reafonably 
plough  in  a year. 

Hoblers,  hobelarii ; light  horfemen. 

Horngeld,  a tax  paid  for  horned  beafts  in  the  forelt. 

Housebote,  an  allowance  of  timber  for  repairing  of  houfes. 

Housgabel,  hufgavel,  hufgalulum\  houfe  rent,  or  a tax  laid  upon  houfes. 

Hundredspeny,  a tax  or  aid  paid  to  the  officer  of  the  hundred  for  the  fupport  of  his  office  and  dignity, 
Hundredum,  a tax  or  payment  due  to  the  hundred  or  ward. 

Infangthief,  a privilege  of  lords  of  manors  to  judge  any  thief  taken  within  their  fee. 

In  seiche  (infight)  houfchold  goods. 

Jack  ; armour  worn  by  horfemen,  not  made  of  folid  iron,  but  of  many  plates  failened  together.  The 
boots  ufually  worn  with  the  faid  aripour  are  Rill  called  jack  boots. 

Jampnum,  go’rfe  or  furze. 

Kaiage  ; a toll  paid  for  loading  or  unloading  goods  at  a key  or  wharf. 

Lairwite,  legeriuite,  leirrwite  ; a fine  for  adu  tery  or  fornication. 

Lastage,  or  leftage  ; a cuftom  or  duty  for  goods  in  market  or  fair  lold  by  the  lafti  as  corn,  wool,  her- 
ing9,  pilchards,  and  the  like. 

Latrocinum  ; an  immunity  de  latrocmio  was  a privilege  of  non-attcndance  at  the  courts  which  had 
foie  jurisdiction  of  robbery  in  a particular  place. 

Librate  of  land,  is  a quantity  containing  four  bovates  or  oxgangs. 

Maeremium,  any  fort  of  timber  fit  for  building. 

Mail,  a rent. 

Marcius,  a lake  or  great  pond  that  cannot  be  drawn  dry. 

Marchet,  marchetum , was  a pecuniary  payment,  in  lieu  of  the  right  which  the  lord  of  the  manor,  in 

many  places,  claimed  and  had,  of  lying  with  his  tenant’s  wife  the  firft  night  after  their  marriage - 

It  is  faid  that  this  fervice,  in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  not  entirely  gone  into  dif- 
yetude,  And  from  this,  perhaps,  originally  might  arife  the  Itrift  adherence  and  connexion  of  the 

clan 
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clan  as  one  great  family  ; for  if  the  firft  born  child  fhould  come  fo  as  to  correfpond  with  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  the  prefumption  would  be  that  the  lord  was  the  father  of  fuch  child. 

Miskenning  ; an  unjuft  or  vexatious  citation  into  the  courts. 

Multo,  a mutton  or  iheep,  a wether. 

Murage,  a toll  taken  for  a i;ait  or  horfe  laden  going  through  a walled  city  or  town  for  repairing  the 
walls  thereof. 

Murdrum  : an  exemption  de  mur.dro  was  a privilege  from  attending  the  courts  of  thofe  that  had  the 
foie' jurifditd  ion  of  murder  in  a particular  place. 

Namium,  dill  refs. 

Nativus,  a fervant  or  bondman,  fo  born. 

Navage,  a duty  on  the  tenants  to  carry  their  lord’s  goods  in  a Jhip  or  velfel. 

Ordfle,  a trial  of  offences  by  fire  or  water,  as  palling  barefooted  and  blindfold  amongfl  red  hot  plough- 
(hare*;  or  being  put  into  water,  wherein  if  they  funk  they  were  adjudged  innocent,  if  borne  up  by 
the  water  they  w'ere  taken  for  guilty. 

Orestf,  feems  to  be  a juril’dietion  of  holding  courts  in  cafes  penal. 

Osturcus,  auj.ttrcus  , a gofs  hawk  or  foar  hawk. 

Gutfa  ngthief,  a privilege  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  call  any  inhabitant  of  his  manor  to  judgment' 
in  his  Court  for  felony,  though  he  were  apprehended  out  of  his  manor. 

Oxgang  of  land,  as  much  as  one  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a year. 

Pannage,  pafnage,  is  that  food  which  fwine  feed  on  in  woods,  as  the  mail  of  beach  or  acorns.  And 
fieedom  from  pannage  is  a privilege  from  paying  any  thing  for  the  fame  in  the  king’s  forefts. 

Passage,  a duty  paid  for  puffing  over  a river. 

Pedagf,  a duty  paid  for  palling  by  foot  or  horfe  through  any  country,  to  be  employed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  paffenger. 

Penigeld,  a tax  paid  in  money;  a filver  penny  wa3  the  current  coin  of  the  ancient  Saxons,  and  was 
equal  in  weight  to  our  3 d. 

Piccage,  money  paid  for  breaking  up  ground  for  a flail  in  a fair  or  market. 

Planus,  level  ground  or  ground  cleared  of  wood. 

Ploughland,  as  much  as  can  be  cultivated  in  a year  by  one  plough. 

Pontage,  a toll  taken  for  pafling  over  a bridge,  to  be  employed  towards  the  repair  of  fuch  bridge. 

Preeke  ; to  prick  at,  to  fkirmifh. 

Preiffe  ; proof,  trial. 

Pulture.  puture-,  a cuftom  claimed  by  keepers  or  other  officers  in  forefts,  to  take  man’s  meat,  horfe 
meat,  and  dog  meat  of  the  inhabitants  within  the  foreft. 

Purpresture,  in  the  foreft,  is  every  incroachment  made  therein  by  building,  inclofing,  or  ufmg,  any 
liberty,  without  lawful  warrant 

Regard,  was  the  view  and  inquiry  of  offences  within  the  foreft  by  an  officer  called  the  regarder  : and 
to  be  free  from  the  regard  of  the  foreft,  was  an  exemption  from  his  jurifdidlion. 

Re  r f ; plunder,  robbery,  or  any  other  taking  by  violence. 

Sac,  faka,  a privilege  of  the  lord  of  holding  a court. 

Salet,  ahead-piece. 

Skep?  fkep,  a meafure  of  uncertain  quantity  : in  a furvey  of  the  foreft  of  Englewood  in  1619,  it  is  de- 
fined to  contain  12  bufhels,  and  every  bufhel  (Penrith  meafure)  16  gallons  and  upwards. 

Scyra  ; an  immunity  de  fciris,  was  an  exemption  from  attending  the  (hire  or  county  court. 

Scottum,  a tax  or  contribution,  a Jbot. 

Scutage,  a tax  on  thofe  that  held  lands  by  knights  fervice  towards  furniftu’ng  the  king’s  army. 

Seneschal,  fteward. 

Sequela,  fignified  the  wife  and  children,  goods  and  chatties,  of  a tenant  in  villienage. 

Sewer,  in  old  evidences,  the  fame  as  dapifer,  purveyor  or  caterer  for  the  houfehold. 

Sv.ivgh,  fce'ivgh,  Jhan!J ; a w’ood-ground  upon  the  dope  of  an  hill. 

Soke,  foe  ; power  to  hold  courts  and  adminifter  juftice. 

Sorus,  a for  or  foar  hawk. 
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Speir,  (Scotch)  to  inquire. 

Stagnes , Jiagna  ; pools  of  Handing  water. 

Stallage,  money  paid  for  ere&ing  a flail  in  a fair  or  market. 

Su3BOscu s,  underwood. 

Sumage,  a fervice  of  the  tenants  carrying  the  lord’s  goods  on  horfeback. 

Tallage,  a tax  in  general. 

Team,  theam;  a privilege  of  the  lord  of  a manor  for  ordering  of  bondmen  and  villiens,  with  the’f 
chidren,  goods  and  chatties. 

T en  men  tale,  thenementale : an  exemption  from  tenmentale  is  a privilege  of  not  attending  the  court  of 
the  decennary  or  tithing. 

Thelonium,  toll. 

.Thenage,  fervice  to  the  thain  or  lord  of  a manor. 

Thendingpeny,  thethingpeny , trithingpeny , an  aid  or  fubfidy  paid  to  the  fheriff  or  other  officer  of  the 
tithing , for  the  fupport  of  his  office  and  dignity. 

Toll,  thol,  in  a grant  to  the  lord  of  a fair  or  market,  fignifies  a power  to  take  toll. 

Trewes  : days  of  trewes  were,  when  the  commiffioners  of  both  kingdoms  met  for  the  redrefs  of  griev. 
ances,  during  which  time  there  was  a truce  or  ceflation  of  hoftilities.  Alfo  the  articles  agreed  upon 
were  flyled  the  laws  of  trewes. 

Tridinga,  trithinga  ; an  immunity  de  tridingis  was  a privilege  of  non-attendance  at  the  trithing  courts. 
Tr  ist,  an  intercommoning,  alliance,  or  friendfhip. 

Tr  istris,  an  obligation  to  attend  the  lord  of  a foreft  in  hunting,  as  to  hold  a dog,  to  follow  the  chace, 
or  Hand  at  any  place  appointed. 

Utfangthief,  the  fame  as  Outfangthief. 

Vaccary,  an  houfe  or  place  to  keep  cows  in,  a cow  pafture. 

Vaumure,  an  outwork  ot  bulwark  for  defence  againft  an  enemy. 

Verde rer,  an  officer  to  take  care  of  the  vert  in  the  foreft. 

Vert,  any  thing  that  bears  a green  leaf  in  the  foreft. 

Villen  age,  a fervile  kind  of  tenure  by  bondmen  or  villeins,  of  whom  there  were  two  forts,  one  termed 
a villein  in  grofr,  who  was  immediately  bound  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord  ; the  other  a villein  regardant 
to  a mamr,  being  bound  to  his  lord  as  a member  belonging  to  and  annexed  to  his  manor. 

Virgate  of  land;  a yard  of  land  confiding  (as  fome  fay)  of  24  acres,  whereof  four  virgates  make  an 
hide,  and  five  hides  make  a knight’s  fee. 

Visnrtum,  vifne,  vianet ant,  a neighbouring  place  ; vajlum  et  vicinetum , far  and  near. 

Vivary  ; a place  where  living  creatures  are  kept,  as  in  a park,  warren,  fifh-pond,  or  the  like. 

Wap ent ac,  an  obligation  to  attend  the  wapentake  or  hundred  courts. 

Warda,  a duty  of  attendance  in  the  keeping  of  a town  or  caftle. 

WaRdpen  y,  nioney  paid  for  watch  and  ward. 

Wharfage,  money  paid  for  fhipprng  or  landing  goods  at  a wharf. 

Woodgeld,  a payment  in  lieu  of  fervice  to  be  performed  in  cutting  or  carrying  wood  in  tbe  king’s  foreft?. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  General  Hijlory  of  this  county  necefiarily  ought  to  engage  the  reader's 
attention,  before  he  enters  upon  a defcriptive  view  of  each  place,  and  the 
particular  hifiorical  incidents  relative  thereto. 

From  the  Roman  hifiorians,  very  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  ancient  Rate  of 
this  part  of  Britain.  It  was  not,  till  the  time  of  Agricola,  that  the  Northumbrians 
fubmilted  to  the  Roman  arms,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  the  Chrifiian  cera.  The 
Brigantes,  according  to  Roman  writers,  poffefled  a very  large  trad  of  country  on 
the  wefiern  coafi  of  Britian ; but  as  our  attention  in  this  work  is  confined  to  a 
narrow  boundary,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  obferve,  they  inhabited  the  difirid  now 
called  Cumberland:  they  are  defcribed  to  be  a fierce  and  warlike  people  ; reftlefs 
in  their  dilpofition,  and  i neon  Rant  in  obligations  to  Grangers ; inured  to  hard- 
fhips,  indefatigable  in  their  adventures,  valiant  in  arms,  of  a nice  honour  to- 
wards their  own  nation,  and  faithful  to  each  other,  even  under  all  the  wretchednefs 
of  defpair.  It  is  conceived  they  had  the  name  of  Brigantes  from  the  mountainous 
country  they  inhabited,  and  the  Tartar-like  bands  in  which  they  marauded.  Strabo 
fpeaks  of  the  Brigantes  of  the  Alps,  and  calls  them  graj/a tores,  robbers , and  plunder- 
ers: if  we  admit  of  this  definition,  the  appellation,  moft  probably,  was  derived 
from  the  Romans,  as  a mark  of  their  hatred  and  contempt  ,•  and  we  (hall  yet  remain 
uninformed  of  the  true  Britifh  name  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  accounts  given  by  the  Romans,  are,  of  themfelves,  confufed  and  contra- 
■diftory ; and  we  have  no  pofitive  proof  of  their  having  traverfed  the  mountains, 
the  Britilh  Appenines,  and  having  palled  to  this  vvefiern  region,  at  the  time  that 
the  fubmiflion  of  the  Northumbrians  is  recorded.  The  extenfive  territory  of  the 
Brigantes,  occafions  the  hidory  of  that  people,  as  received  from  the  Roman  writers, 
to  be  fo  full  of  inconliftencies,  that  it  is  not  poflible  for  us,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  to  place  the  events,  recorded  by  them,  in  this  particular  diftridt.  The 
infamous  Rory  of  Cartifmandua  does  not  claim  its  locality  with  us ; her  treachery 
to  Caradlacus , the  fovereign  of  many  Rates,  of  which  Brigantia  was  one  that  fhc 
ruled  over  as  a tributary,  is  eReemed  fabulous;  though  it  is  delivered  us  by 
Tacitus.  It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  prefent  work  to  enter  into  difquiRtions  and 
criricifms  on  this  dark  part  of  hiRory;  attention  to  that  circumRance,  indeed,  is 
fo  far  confident,  as,  infome  degree,  it  difeovers  to  us  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
the  difpofitions  of  the  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  In  thofe  days,  it 
was  no  difgrace,  to  the  bravefi  people,  to  be  governed  by  a woman  difgufifuL 
effeminacies  had  not  then  contaminated  the  fex;  the  fripperies  and  infignificancies 
of  the  female  accomplifhment  were  referved  to  a very  diRant  age:  even  men  inured 
to  indefatigable  labours  and  toils,  conRantly  in  arms,  fubfiRing  chiefly  by  warfare 
or  the  chace,  and  bred  up  to  feats  of  valour  and  the  Ample  rules  of  native  honour, 
were  not  afhamed  to  be  led  to  battle  by  a woman;  and  to  receive  the  maxims  of 
vol.  i.  B their 
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their  interior  police,  from  the  dilates  of  female  judgment : nor  is  the  hif- 
tory  of  Cartifmand.ua  blotted,  till,  by  the  intercourfe  of  the  Romans,  the  native 
virtue  of  the  Brigantes  was  corrupted.  In  Stewart's  difcourfe  prefixed  to  the 
fecond  edition  of  Sullivan's,  Leftures>  it  is  faid  “ The  Britons  were  debauched  into 
a refemblance  with  a moft  corrupted  people.  They  renounced  the  fatigues  of  war 
<(  for  the  blandifhments  of  peace.  They  forfook  their  huts  for  palaces  ; affedcd 
•<  a ccftlinefs  of  living,  and  gave  way  to  a feducing  voluptuoufnefs."  Thofe 
foreigners  introduced  enjoyments  of  life,  of  which  the  Britons  had  not  hereto- 
fore formed  an  idea;  their  wealth  taught  corruption,  and  their  luxuries  vice.  The 
diflipation  derived  from  two  fuch  dreadful  channels,  foon  overthrew  the  empire 
of  this  queen;  fhe  liftened  to  the  infiduous  whifpers  of  an  infamous  luft;  fhe  ex- 
pelled her  hulband,  and  took  to  her  bed  his  armour-bearer.  To  the  Roman 
manners  we  muff  attribute  this  moft  flagrant  breach  of  conjugal  duty:  it  was  no 
new  thing  with  the  invaders;  but  among  Britons,  before  the  Roman  acceflion,  we  do 
not  hear  of  one  inftance.  The  Roman  writers*  prefumed  to  impute  to  the  natives 
the  groffeft  ftate  of  incontinence;  a view  of  the  Britifh  habitations  might  pro- 
mote, in  the  minds  of  ftrangers,  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  manners  of  the 
people;  that  the  women  held  a common  intercourfe  with  a whole  family:  one 
fmall  hut  was  their  general  dormitory;  whilft  their  occupations  were  in  the  fields 
in  the  day  time ; befides,  fuch  a criminal  ftate  of  life  as  is  imputed  to  them,  was 
not  confident  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  polity  of  the  Druid  adminiftration,  the 
tenets  of  which  were  deduced  from  moral  obligation:  and  what  utterly  controverts 
the  pofition  is,  that  if  incontinence,  inceft,  and  infidelity  in  the  marriage  contrad, 
were  the  habitual  vices  of  Britifh  life,  the  error  of  Lartifmandua  would  never  have 
involved  a whole  nation  in  civil  war,  and  engaged  the  Roman  arms,  when  there 
was  nothing  but  a familiar  fad  to  provoke,  which  cuftom  would  have  rendered 
inoffenfive.  The  Brigantes  were  divided:  one  party  attached  themfelves  to 
Venulius , the  injured  hulband,  the  other  to  the  queen,  to  whom  they  owed  an  old 
affedion  for  the  virtues  of  mind  which  fhe  had  difplayed  before  fhe  was  infeded 
With  Roman  manners.  The  divided  country  was  wafted  with  inteftine  broils,  and 
though  it  did  not  inftantly  fall  under  the  Roman  fword,  it  funk  into  fuch  imbe- 
cility, as  afterwards  rendered  it  eafy  of  conqueft. 

There  were  ftill  remaining  of  this  people,  many  who  would  not  fubmit  to  the 
Roman  yoke  ; and  we  are  told  they  were  driven  northward  ; Hadrian  aflumed  the 
imperial  purple  in  the  year  117  ; in  his  time,  to  fecure  the  Roman  province  from 
being  inceffantly  haraffed  by  a banditti,  who  defcended  the  northern  mountains 
like  wolves,  and  marked  their  paflage  with  deftrudion,  the  Romans,  about  the 
year  121,  drew  from  fea  to  fea  the  Puetentura  of  earth,  with  its  ditches,  in  the 
progrefs  of  this  work  particularly  traced  and  defcribed.  From  this  sera  we  may 
date  the  complete  fubmiflion  of  the  territory  of  the  Brigantes , which  lay  fouth  of 
Solway  Frith:  for  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to  conceive,  that  within  this  line,  any 
people  were  included,  who  had  not  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the  Roman  government, 
and  given  due  teftimonies  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  new  rulers. 

* Csefar  and  Tacitus. 
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The  Brigantes  fettled  north  of  the  Preetentura  of  Hadrian , affirmed  the  name  of 
M<eat<e:  and  being  ever  contentious  and  difcordant,  and  retaining  an  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  raifed  fuch  dangerous 
commotions,  that  Lollius  Urbicus,  his  legate,  was  obliged  to  advance  agairift  them 
with  great  power,  and,  after  many  conflicts,  fubdued  them. 

In  Ridpath’s  Border  Hiflory , we  have  the  following  account  of  the  Maata  fo  ju- 
dicioufly  drawn  up,  as  to  merit  particular  notice.  “ Phe  Msata*  appear  to  have 
“ inhabited  the  lower  lands  of  Scotland,  while  the  mountainous  parts  were  poflefTed 
" by  the  Caledonians ; but  it  is  doubted  whether  thefe  M<eal<e  were  the  inhabitants 
“ of  the  fouth  of  Scotland,  or  of  the  lower  tra&s  of  country  to  the  north  of  Edin- 
burgh  Frith  ; although  the  former  opinion  feems  more  probable.  The  ancient 
“ hiftorians  defcribe  the  Caledonians  and  Meeata  as  entirely  refembling  each  other, 
“ in  their  manners  and  cuftoms,  both  in  war  and  peace.  Their  arms  were  the 
«*  fame  as  thofe  ufed  by  their  anceflors  in  the  time  of  Agricola.  For  offence  they 
“ were  provided  with  a fhort  fpear,  a broad  fword,  a dirk,  and  javelins  ; for  de- 
“ fence  they  had  nothing  but  a fmall  target.  They  lived  in  tents,  f having  no 
“ houfes,  towns,  or  villages:  hence  their  food  was  chiefly  the  milk  and  flefhof  their 
f‘  cattle,  and  the  game  they  took  in  hunting,  together  with  the  roots  and  fruits 
that  the  foil  naturally  yielded.  They  are  faid  to  have  had  fome  fort  of  food, 
“ or  rather  medicine,  a quantity  of  which,  no  bigger  than  a bean,  prevented  all 
“ fenfe  of  hunger  and  third;  and  this  they  made  ufe  of  in  their  long  marches. 
" They  abflained  totally  from  fifh,  though  their  feas  and  rivers  produced  it  in 
**  great  plenty.  Inftead  of  drefs,  they  painted  their  bodies,  which  were  moflly 
u naked.  Property  was  very  little  regarded  by  them.  They  were  fwift  and  fure 
“ of  foot;  patient  of  toil,  hunger,  third,  and  other  hardfhips.  They  had  horfes, 
“ fmall  but  fleet,  and  retained  their  ancient  cudom  of  fighting  in  chariots.  In 
“ almod  all  thefe  particulars,  and  alfo  in  their  language,  they  refembled  the 
'*  Brigantes,  zvitb  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  originally  the  fame  people .” 

The  peace  obtained  by  Urbicus  was  of  fliort  duration;  and,  after  fucceflive  in- 

* Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Britifh  word  Meath,  a place.  Dio  fays  they  had  no  towns  ; but  it 
is  evident,  from  Ptolomy’s  Geography,  that  there  were  fome  towns  at  that  time  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland 
Dio  alfo  mentions  Severus’s  returning  after  he  had  made  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  into  the  country  of 
friends  or  allies,  (o;  Qihw)  which  Carte  interprets  of  the  country  between  Hadrian’s  wall  and  the 
Friths,  which,  though  not  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province,  was  inhabited  by  people  that  were  de- 
pendants and  allies  of  the  Romans,  (but  why  not  <p<A<c4  denote  the  Roman  province  itfelf)  but  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  the  Mseatx  of  Dio,  is  inferred  from  this  faying.  That,  at  the  time  of 
Severus’s  expedition,  “ there  were  two  nations  of  the  Britons  that  remained  unconquered,  the  Caledonians 
and  the  Maeatae,  whereof  the  latter  dwelt  next  the  wall  that  divides  the  ifland  into  two  parts,  and  that 
the  Caledonians  were  beyond  thefe.”  Now,  according  to  Tacitus,  the  country  of  the  Caledonians  began 
from  Antoninus’s  rampart ; and  therefore  the  Maeatae  muft  have  lain  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus.  That  the  polfeflion  the  Romans  had  of  the  country  between  thefe  walls  was  very  fhort  and 
uncertain,  and  that  Hadrian’s  rampart,  or  Severus’s  wall,  was  the  mod  ufual  boundary  of  the  Roman 
province,  is  inferred  from  various  inferiptions,  found  in  the  ftations  upon  that  wall,  or  near  it,  relating  to 
both  the  former  and  latter  emperors,  whilft  there  was  no  fuch  evidences  of  lafting  Roman  fettlements  in 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  rampart  of  Antoninus. — Ridpath.  Carte,  p.  141 .— Horfley,p.  73.— Goodall’s 
Preface  to  Fordun,  c.  viii.— Innes’s  Effay,  c.  ii.  f Huts. 
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lurredtions  and  depredations  committed  upon  the  Roman  province,  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  Severus , who  went  againft  thofe  ferocious  bands  in  perfon,  that  they 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  power,  withdrew  themfelves  from  the  frontiers,  gave  up 
a large  trad:  of  their  country  by  way  of  barrier,  north  of  the  fortifications  ereded 
by  Hadrian , and  bound  themfelves  in  a folemn  marmer,  not  to  violate  their  truce. 

Then  it  was,  that  Severus  caufed  the  fecond  Pratentura  to  be  formed,  from  Solway 
Frith  to  the  mouth  of  Tyne,  built  with  ftone,  ftrengthened  by  an  outw'ard  ditch, 
and  guarded  by  towers,  and  a chain  of  forts  or  fiations  ; to  the  remains  of  w hich, 
the  ffricteff  attention  will  be  paid  in  the  courfe  of  this  wrnrk. 

We  have  been  more  particularly  attentive  to  the  Roman  affairs  imthis  county* 
than  in  the  View  of  Northumberland.  Confident,  from  obfervations  made  on  the 
natural  face  of  the  country,  that  here  the  chief  incurfions  were  pradifed  againft 
the  Romans.  Scotland  flretches  out  to  the  weff  and  northweft  from  Solway  Frith ; 
the  lands  adjacent  to  the  Pratentura , on  account  of  their  mountains  and  moraffes, 
and  from  the  many  forefts  that  then  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  were  moft 
capable  of  concealing  and  maintaining  the  tribes  of  rovers,  W'ho  conftantly  were 
attempting  to  make  defeents  upon  the  Roman  province,  and  commit  depredations 
on  the  allies.  Northumberland , from  the  foot  of  Cheviots , is  more  level  and 
open,  lefs  adapted  to  fuch  purpofes,  and  lefs  fubjed  to  furprife.  Fhe  forejl  of 
'Jedburgh  long  continued  a refort  for  the  tumultuous  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
regions,  who  affembled  to  make  war  upon  their  fouthern  neighbours.  The  paf- 
fage  from  Fiviotdale  into  the  heights  of  Northumberland  was  dangerous  and 
difficult,  and  fo  barren  and  thinly  Rocked,  that  an  army  could  not  Tublift ; which 
reafons  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  chief  incurfions  were  made  within  the  diftrid 
of  Cumberland. 

Before  we  advance  to  a more  extended  period  of  the  Roman  poffeffion  in  this 
part  of  the  ifland,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  a flight  view  of  the  religious 
infitutions  and  the  police  of  the  natives,  fo  far  as  the  obfeurity  in  which  they  are 
•involved,  will  permit. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  Britons,  from  the  firft  accounts  of  them,  in  this  part 
of  the  ifland,  were  enveloped  in  that  dreadful  darknefs  of  mind,  in  which  moft 
other  nations,  on  their  firft  difeovery  by  Europeans,  have  been  deferibed  to  us:  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  Deity,  and  had  not  corrupted  their 
theology  unth  idolatry.  They  feem  rather  to  have  been  wonderfully  enlightened ; 
and  probably  they  derived  this  bleffing  from  an  intercourfe  w ith  the  Pboenicianst 
improved  by  maxims  brought  with  the  firft  fettlers  from  Germany , having  their 
Druids  and  Bards.  In  times  of  unlettered  ignorance,  it  is  no  wonder  the  priefts 
had  great  influence  over  the  multitude,  efpecially  the  Druid , w ho  was  at  once 
preceptor,  lawgiver,  divine,  phyfician,  and  judge.  This  order  of  men  poflefled  all 
the  learning  of  the  age  ; it  is  believed  they  knew  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  ufed 
that  character  in  their  numerations,  as  well  touching  ftate  affairs,  as  obfervations 
in  aftronomy  and  natural  philofophy:  but  their  ffudy  of  divinity  was  arduous,  no 
character  or  writing  being  permitted  therein  : nor  was  writing  admitted,  even  in 
the  ethic  fchool. 
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It  is  an  argument,  yet  unfolved  by  the  learned,  whether  that  kind  of  religious 
influence  was  not  a blefling,  rather  than  a prejudice  to  the  people.  In  this 
polite  age,  w'e  have  diffolved  thofe  prevalences,  and  have  fhaken  off  all  holy  vene- 
ration for  the  priedhood  and  their  doctrines,  under  the  detefiable  appellations  of 
cnthufiafm,  bigotry,  and  fuperftition  ; we  have  refined  our  religion  into  levity,  we 
have  brought  the  fervants  of  God  into  contempt ; the  houfe  of  prayer  is  deferred ; 
and  the  Deity  almoft  forgotten.  It  reminds  us  of  JVero,  who  grew  fo  familiar 
with  the  divinity  he  worfhipped,  that  at  length,  it  is  faid  by  the  hifiorian,  he 
' defiled  it,  in  a manner  too  indelicate  to  be  deferibed  here.  Modern  levity,  touch- 
ing things  divine,  has  almoft  reduced  them  to  the  like  contempt.  The  vulgar, 
when  not  kept  in  awe,  are  infolent ; and  when  at  liberty,  are  licentious.  When 
we  look  back  upon  the  volume  of  human  life,  and  refled:  that  the  know  ledge  of 
mankind  was  progrefiive,  and  that  innumerable  ages  had  elapfed  to  bring  them 
to  the  effate  of  civilization  in  which  they  now  are,  we  muff  conceive  a molt 
melancholy  idea  of  the  firft  race  of  men.  From  the  hiftory  of  ancient  dates,  we 
are  led  to  determine,  that  innovations  in  religion  and  contempt  of  facred  things 
marked  the  advancing  diffolution  of  each  empire;  difobedience  to  government 
fucceeded ; the  bonds  of  public  faith  were  thenceforth  loofened;  the  compad 
between  citizen  and  citizen  was  fo  far  diffolved,  that  corruption  prevailed  againft 
private  virtue;  and  vice,  like  the  fecret  progrefs  of  poifon,  dole  into  the  vital 
parts  of  the  date,  and  gradually  brought  on  dedrudion  : when  luxury  had  diffufed 
its  corruption  to  the  root  of  manners  ; when  crimes  from  familiarity  were  deprived 
of  the  ding  which  confcience  prepared;  when  religion,  the  trier  of  truth  and  rec- 
titude, was  no  longer  the  arbiter  of  the  foul,  each  fatal  event  rapidly  enfued.  Men 
who  had  few  natural  virtues  were  deterred  from  open  vices,  by  the  cenfures  of 
the  church,  more  than  the  penal  law  ; and  thofe  who  were  blefled  with  good 
talents,  were  exhilerated  by  the  profped  of  great  temporal  rewards,  as  well  as  the 
fpiritual  conlolations  of  an  enlivened  faith. 

But  to  return  to  the  Druid: — he  taught  the  adoration  of  the  divine  effence,  and 
deduced  his  arguments  from  examples  difplayed  in  the  book  of  nature.  He 
chole  the  loftied  groves  and  mod  folemn  fcencs,  for  the  convocation  of  his  people; 
he  performed  the  facred  rites  with  the  greated  magnificence  and  awful  pomp ; 
and  all  the  exercife  of  his  religion,  was  with  that  folemnity  of  ceremony,  that 
deeply  affedled  the  fpectator;  nay,  in  fo  powerful  a degree  did  they  maintain  this, 
that,  it  is  laid,  even  the  detedinglRomans  “flood  aflonijhed , and  trembled .”  They 
indituted  religious  fedivals,  and  fandlified  the  victims  by  facrifice.  In  all  public 
allemblies  for  adminidring  judice,  orconfulting  on  national  or  provincial  matters, 
the  duty  of  the  day  was  preceded  by  an  awfuL  facrifice  ; the  victims  for  which 
were  fometimes  criminals  condemned  for  atrocious  crimes;  who  then  differed 
public  execution  : What  could  make  a dronger  imprefllon  on  the  fpe&ator,  or  be 
devifed  to  drike  the  human  mind  with  greater  terror,  againd  committing  the  like 
offences  ! It  was  not  fimilar  to  our  modern  executions ; merely  the  lopping  off  of 
life  ; but  a tremendous  mode  of  remitting  to  an  offended  Deity  a reprobate  and 
incorrigible  fpirit,  to  differ  the  judgment  of  heaven.  This  county,  it  is  appre- 
hended. 
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hended,  was  poflefled  by  fome  of  the  chief  Druids  ; many  of  their  monuments  Hill 
remaining,  and  one  the  moff  noble  and  extenfive  of  any  in  the  ifland ; as  will 
appear,  when  compared  with  Rollrich  and  others.  Stonehenge , we  conceive,  is 
not  of  the  like  nature,  the  work  of  the  fame  people,  or  for  the  lame  appropriation  ; 
the  Hones  there  being  wrought  with  a tool ; — a defilement  prohibited  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  and  never  infianced  in  the  druidical  remains. 

The  land  was  divided  into  feveral  fmall  Hates,  governed  by  their  refpedive 
potentates,  whofe  authority  was  little  more,  than  that  of  being  leaders  in  war:  for 
in  the  deeper  maxims  of  Hate,  the  Druids  were  fupreme  ; and  even  in  the  bufinefs 
of  the  field,  the  people  had  that  power  over  their  prince,  that  he  muH  necefiarily 
yield  to  their  councils  : this  leems  clearly  derived  from  the  Gaulijh  polity.  The 
people,  from  every  evidence  which  the  obfeure  age  has  furnilhed,  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  free,  throughout  all  ranks  of  men  ; and  no  original  traces  of 
villeinage  are  to  be  difeovered  in  thofe  remote  times.  It  has  been  matter  of 
difpute  with  the  learned,  from  whence  this  abjed  Hate  of  men  was  derived. 
Whilfl  Germany  had  not  yet  fent  out  her  colonies,  from  whence,  we  prefume,  the 
coafls  of  Britain  were  occafionally  fettled,  it  is  pretty  certain  no  fuch  order  of 
men  exiHed  there  ; the  Servi  fpoken  of  by  Ccefar  and  Tacitus,  being  foccage  men, 
though  not  in  that  perfect  privilege  which  foccage  tenants  afterwards  gained.  It  is 
mofl  confiflent,  to  prefume  they  were  captives  in  war;  the  Roman  Haves  being 
fuch.  Lord  Coke,  who  fupports  his  opinion  on  Bratton  Fleta  and  the  Mirror , fays, 
“ The  condition  of  villeins , who  pafled  from  freedom  into  bondage,  in  ancient  time, 
« grew  by  the  conflitution  of  nations,  and  not  by  law  of  nature;  in  which  time  all 
« things  were  common  to  all;  and  by  multiplication  of  people,  and  making  proper 
“ and  private,  thofe  things  that  were  common,  arofe  battles.  And  then  it  was 
« ordained  by  conHitution  of  nations  (he  means  by  the  tacit  confent  of  civilized 
« nations)  that  none  fliould  kill  another,  but  that  he  that  was  taken  in  battle 
« fliould  remain  bond  to  his  taker  for  ever,  and  he  to  do  with  him,  and  all  that 
«*  fliould  come  of  him,  his  will  and  pleafure,  as  with  his  beafl,  or  any  other  cattle, 
" to  give  or  to  fell,  or  to  kill : and  after,  it  was  ordained,  for  the  cruelty  of  fome 
«r  lords,  that  none  fliould  kill  them,  and  that  the  life  and  members  of  them,  as 
«<  well  as  of  freemen,  were  in  the  hands  and  protedion  of  kings  ; and  that  he  that 
« killed  his  villein  fliould  have  the  fame  judgment  as  if  he  had  killed  a freeman.” 
This  flridly  correfponds  with  the  account  the  Roman  civil  law  gives  of  the  rife  of 
vaflalage.  Our  lawmen  have  not  agreed  what  people  firfl  introduced  villeinage 
among  the  Britons  ; it  is  mofl  probable  it  was  the  confequence  of  the  Roman 
conquefl,  and  was  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Saxons  and  Danes:  but  as  it  is 
evident  villienage  had  not  gained  an  eflablifliment  in  this  country,  at  the  period 
we  have  fixed  on  for  our  digrefiion,  we  will  leave  the  fubjed  for  the  prefent. 

Whether  the  Britifli  fovereigns  had  any  public  revenue,  we  have  not  difeovered ; 
or  whether  they  had  any  fubfiflence  granted  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their 
fubjeds,  to  fupport  their  dignity.  It  is  probable  each  potentate  was  maintained 
by  the  produce  of  his  own  efiate;  and  that  he  had  no  other  reward  for  his 
public  duties,  than  the  joy  of  ferving  his  people,  and  the  acquifition  of  popular 
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love  and  public  fame.  The  exigences  of  Rate  were  fupplied  by  a public  tax  on 
the  fubje<5ts  in  general,  the  Druids  only  being  exempt. 

It  was  a powerful  device  of  the  Druids , in  order  to  keep  the  legiflative  power  in 
their  hands,  to  declare  to  the  people,  that  laws  were  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  and  that, 
with  other  religious  matters,  they  folely  appertained  to  the  minifters  of  the  Deity.  The 
MoJ'aic  ordonances  feem  to  have  di&ated  this  fyftem.  It  is  probable  the  Britifh 
priefts  had  a perfect  code  of  laws  ; but  as  they  were  not  permitted  to  be  reduced 
into  writing,  but  were  taught  orally,  as  a icience  to  their  own  tribe  only,  they 
expired  with  the  extinction  of  that  people. 

The  habitations  of  the  Britons  were  rude  and  incommodious,  being  little  more 
than  a hovel  ; from  the  huts  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  feems  probable  they  were 
round,  fupported  againfl  a tree  in  the  centre,  and  roofed  by  boughs  placed  in  an 
inclining  order,  covered  with  turf,  where  a whole  family  lodged.  They  crowded 
thofe  erections  together  without  attending  to  order,  convenience,  or  regularity, 
round  the  hut  of  their  leader : and  as  they  were  conftantly  in  a warfaring  Bate,  thofe 
collected  huts  were  embowered  in  the  thickeft  forefts,  defended  by  an  outward 
ditch,  and  a vallum  of  loofe  pebbles,  piled  up  to  a vaft  magnitude;  and  frequently 
the  whole  fettlement  was  barracadoed  by  timber  trees,  felled  and  throurn  together 
in  the  rudeft,  but  moft  intricate  form.  The  veftige  of  one  of  thofe  walled  towns 
remains  in  the  county  of  Durham,  the  only  one  we  ever  faw;  of  a fquare  form, 
the  plain  inclining  to  the  fouth-weft,  defended  by  an  outward  ditch,  and  a vallum 
of  incredible  magnitude,  compofed  of  loofe  pebbles,  piled  up  to  fuch  a ridge,  that 
the  interior  huts  have  been  effectually  covered  and  concealed  by  it.  Strutt  in  his 
Chi  or.icle  of  England ,t  fays,  “ Their  ftrongeft  places  were  only  furrounded  by  a ditch 
*•  and  vallum  of  earth  ; and  the  entrances  blocked  up  with  trees,  cut  down  and  laid 
“ acrofs  them,*  or,  inftead  of  the  vallum,  a rude  wall  of  great  loofe  Bones,  without 
“ mortar  or  cement.”^  They  knew  not  even  the  common  conveniences  of  the 
houfehold,  they  entered  the  hovel,  laid  down  to  reft,  waked  and  departed  to  their 
feveral  avocations  in  the  field.  It  is  certain,  they  knew'  nothing  of  tillage  in  thefe 
northern  diftricls;  they  had  a few  herds  and  flocks,  and  in  fummer  fubfifted  chiefly 
by  the  chace. 

Their  art  of  tew  conflfted  of  few  manoeuvres: — ftrength,  fortitude,  intrepidity, 
and  an  infatiable  paflion  for  achievmcnts  and  the  love  of  glory,  were  the  chief 
accomplifhments  of  a foldier.  They  fought  in  tribes,  each  commanded  by  its 
proper  chieftain,  fo  that  what  was  wanted  in  art,  was  amply  recompenfed  by  fide- 
lity, and  the  ftrongeft  attachments.  They  engaged  on  foot,  on  horfeback,  and  in 
chariots. 

The  infantry  conftituted  the  chief  part  of  the  Britifh  army,  § whilft  the  fouthern 
foldiers  were  clothed  in  the  manner  of  the  Belgic  Gauls,  with  a coarfe  woollen 
tunic,  over  which  v/as  caft  a cloak,  reaching  below  the  wraift,  ||  their  legs  and 
thighs  covered  with  braccz , or  ftockings  ; thofe  of  our  province,  wore  the  fkins  of 

f Vol.  1.  p.  261.  * Csefar  Bel.  Gal.  Lib.  5.  f Tacit.  Anna].  Lib.  12.  Ch,  8. 

$ Tacit.  Vit.  Agr.  J|  rayas  gutter Caflcck’s  Diod.  Sic.  fed.  V. 

animals. 
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animals,  bound  round  the  waift  with  a girdle;  they  were  lightly  armed,  carrying 
a fpear,  and  a fwordof  brafs  or  iron,  and  a light  target  on  the  left  arm  ; the  more 
northern  people  fought  almoft  naked,  having  the  fkin  of  fome  wild  bead:  cad: 
loofely  round  the  waift,  or  lufpended  from  the  fhoulder;  and,  to  render  themfelves 
hideous,  they  ftained  their  faces,  breads,  and  parts  expofed,  with  various  dyes  ; 
they  bore  a target  and  a fvvord  fufpended  by  chains  of  iron;  and  were  very  dex- 
terous in  the  management  of  fhort  fpcars,  which  w^ere  pointed  with  brafs,  and  had 
a pendulous  bell  of  the  like  metal  adjoining  to  the  fockct;  which,  being  fhook  as 
they  advanced,  gave  a harfh  and  difmal  clangour,  whereby  the  horfes  of  an  enemy 
were  frighted  and  thrown  into  difordcr.  They  w'ere  fwift  of  foot,  and  made  fudben 
attacks,  wheeling  and  retreating  in  fuch  a manner,  as  greatly  to  harrafs  heavy 
armed  troops. 

The  cavalry  confided  of  very  fmall  horfes,  but  being  trained  to  fudden  evolu- 
tions, were  of  infinite  fervice  ; the  horfemen  were  armed  for  fighting  on  foot ; and 
frequently,  after  harafting  the  flanks  of  an  army,  difmounted,  and  lupported  the 
infantry; — inftantaneous,  as  the  occafion  offered,  they  remounted,  fell  upon  the 
difordered  troops  where  an  enemy’s  line  w’as  broken,  and  charged  in  flank,  or  in 
rear  ; changing  their  manoeuvres  with  the  utmoff  alacrity  and  (kill. 

The  zvar  chariots  were  of  three  forts:  the  Covinus  w'as  armed  with  hooks, t and 
contained  only  the  charioteer;  all  its  execution  depending  on  the  force  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  thofe  hooks  were  driven  through  the  enemy’s  array.  The 
Rheda  and  Ejfedum  are  fuppofed  not  to  have  been  armed  w ith  hooks,  and  had  their 
diftindtion  folely  from  the  number  of  light  armed  troops  they  carried  ; who,  being 
difeiplined  to  great  expertnefs  in  throwing  the  javelin,  on  pafting  the  enemy  with 
the  horfes  at  full  fpeed,  would  make  great  (laughter.  Caefar  deferibes  this  chariot 
fighting,  and  their  method  of  charging,  as  being  very  formidable : the  Britons 
retained  great  numbers  of  them  in  their  armies,  infomuch  that  when  Caffivellaunus 
reduced  his  troops  on  a treaty  of  peace,  he  retained  four  thoufand  chariots,  as  a 
ncceflary  Handing  force.  Their  order  of  battle  was  generally  with  the  chariots  in 
front  as  the  van;  their  centre  was  entirely  formed  of  the  beft  armed  infantry,  and 
the  flanks  compofed  of  light  troops  and  cavalry : their  favourite  difpofition  w as  on 
an  inclining  plain  ; where  the  corps  de  referve,  or  back  ranks,  might  be  feen  by  the 
enemy,  and  prefent  to  them  a more  powerful  fhew  of  forces.  They  had  no  in-r 
ftruments  of  martial  mufic,  but  the  onfet  was  with  hideous  howlings  and  outcry, 
mixed  with  the  clangour  of  beating  their  weapons  on  the  fnield,  and  fhaking  the 
bell-fpears. 

We  have  no  certain  evidence  w hether  the  Britons  of  this  diftridt  had  any  dif- 
tindt  trade  ; if  we  confider  the  merchandife  they  had,  we  may  form  fome  probable 
conjectures,  though  wre  want  politive  evidence.  The  firft  commodities  we  read  of 
were  lead,  tin , and  the  fkins  of  beafis,  which  the  people  fold  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Greeks,  and  received,  in  exchange,  fait,  earthen  ware,  and  in- 
ftruments,  or  trinkets,  made  of  brafs.  £ No  part  of  the  ifland  was  more  likely  to 


+ Mela,  lib.  in.  chap.  iv. 
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produce  lead  and  /kins  than  the  mountains  and  forefts  of  Cumberland.  Tin  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  fo  antient  was  that  branch  of  trade  with  the  Greeks.  The 
intercourfe  with  civilized  nations,  whofe  luxuries  had  rendered  neceflary  other 
articles  lound  in  Britain,  foon  extended  their  traffic,  and  we  find  the  following 
things  were  in  requeft  alter  the  coming  of  the  Romans : gold , J. liver , iron,  corn , 
cattle , /laves,  dogs  for  the  chacef  various  precious  ftones , p'  arls,%  chalk , and  lafkets  of 
wicker,  which  were  fo  delicately  made,  as  to  be  in  very  great  eftimation  at  Rome.§ 
The  Romans  brought  in  return  nothing  but  articles  of  luxury  and  magnificence. 
Of  the  laft-mentioned  articles  of  Brinfh  traffic,  many  of  them  were  produced  in 
this  country.  There  were  Jilvcr  mines  at  Kefwick,  as  will  be  particularly  obferved 
in  thecourleof  this  work;  indeed,  fo  foon  as  the  art  of  refining  lead  took  place, 
filver  mud  have  become  more  abundant.  Iron  has  been  wrought  here,  as  the 
heaps  of  refufe,  or  flag,  as  the  miners  call  it,  found  in  many  places,  tefiify  ; but  after 
the  forefts  were  deftroyed,  the  want  of  fuel  put  a ftop  to  that  manufactory.  Cat- 
tle, it  is  to  be  conceived,  abounded  in  the  vallies;  but  no  corn.  Slaves  are  men- 
tioned, and  muft  have  been  the  unhappy  captives  of  the  northern  nations,  taken 
in  war : for  we  read  of  no  vaftalage  in  this  sera.  Agates , veined  pebbles , coarfe 

cornelians , 

* Strabo,  lib.  iv. 

.{:  Tacitus  defer  bes  them  of  a dark  and  livid  hue,  Vit.  Agric.  Pliny  fays  the  fame.  ««  In  Britain  fome 
n pearls  do  grow,  but  they  are  fmall  and  dim,  not  clear  and  bright.  * “ Julius  Caefar  did  not  dory,  that  the 

breaft-plate  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus  and  her  mother,  within  the  temple,  was  made  of  Britilh  pearls.’* 

Plin.  Nat.  Hi  st.  lib.  IX.  chap.  xxxv. 

$ The  following  infeription  was  found  in  Zealand,  1 647 ; by  which  it  appears  that  chalk  was  a Biitifls 
export  of  great  antiquity 

Deae  Nehalenniae 
ob  Merces  rede  confer- 
vatas  Secund.  Silvanus 

Negotor  Cretarius 
Britannicianus 
V.  S.  L.  M. 

To  the  goddefs  Nehalennia,  for  his  goods  well  preferved,  Secundus  Sylvanus,a  chalk  merchant  of  Britain, 
willingly  performs  his  merited  vow. 

Martial  fpeaks  of  thefe  Britifh  bafkets, 

Barbara  depi&is  veni  bafeanda  Britannis 
Sed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  fuam. 

Lib.  XIV.  chap.  xlix. 

From  the  Manufcripts  of  ROGER  GALE,  Esq. 

Extra tt  of  a Letter  from  Sir  John  Clerk,  dated  the  8 th  of  xlpril,  1742. 

Thefe  ftatues  and  inferiptions  were  fent  to  me  by  Mr.  Yard,  minifter  in  the  diffenting  church  at  Camp, 
▼ere  : moft  of  the  ftatues  and  altars  were  of  (lone,  but  fome  of  them  of  ftucco,  of  which  he  fent  me  a piece. 
I fuppofe  the  chalk  which  was  fold  by  the  negociator  Cretarius,  under-mentioned,  was  ufed  for  this  pUr. 
pofe  ; it  is  extremely  white,  but  hard  like  ftone.  I am  to  write  to  him  to  fend  me  fome  of  them,  which 
lie  at  prefent  at  an  old  church  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  drawings  he  fent  me  are  not  very  correct,  and 
I have  not  made  any  alteration. 

vot.  i.  C You 
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cornelians , llood-Jlones , and  fome  others  of  the  mod  ordinary  kind  of  ftones  ufed  in 
jewelry,  are  frequently  found  within  this  diftridt ; and  fometimes  in  the  mines  the 

rh'arcajites 

You  may  obferve  the  good  honeft  goddefs  Nehalennia  is  dreft  in  a (hort  cloak,  like  fome  of  our  women 
going  to  travel  in  a ftage-coach.  My  correfpondent  tells  me  fhe  is  the  fame  way  dreft  on  all  her  ftones, 
and  that  fhe  never  wants  a little  dog,  or  a bafket  of  fruit.  They  were  difeovered  about  ninety  years  ago„ 


and  fo  long,  my  correfpondent  fays,  they  have  lain  in  the  old  church  without  any  enrious  eye  to  take  no- 
tice of  them,  fo  that  the  difeovery,  as  he  fays,  is  as  new  as  ever.  Nehalennia  feems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  Nm  2eA»v)j,  the  new  moon,  or  the  goddefs  Luna.  The  following  alfo  I received  from  him  : 


Dcse  Nehalenniae 
Januarius 
Amba&hius  pro 
fe  et  fuia 


1 


Nehalenniae 
L.  Juftus  falto  et 
j L.  Secundinus  Mode 
J ratus  Fratres  V.  S.  L.  M.  j 
4 

Deas  Nehalenniae 
ob  merces  rette  confer 
vatas  M.  Secund. Silva 
nus  Negotor  Cretarius 
Britannicianus.  V.  S.  L 


1 3 

I.  O.  M. 

^ Textouifius 

faai.  V.  S.  L.  M. 


1 

j On  the 
^ pedeftal 
j is  a ftatue 
J of  Jupiter. 


Diis  Deabufq 
Praefidibu8 
Provinciarum 
Concordiae 
Fortunae 
Conciliorum 

Negotor  in  the  4th  Infcription  is  Negociator  Cretarius,  to  a trade  then  drove  on  in  chalk  or  clay,  or 
what  we  call  fuller's  earth. — N.  B.  It  is  probable  gypfum  was  an  article  of  commerce. — Britannicianus 
is  not  a common  word,  &c. 


M. 


J.  CLERK. 

To  Sir  John  Clerk,  in  Anfxner  to  the  above  from  R.  Gale. 

Dear  Sir,  Sernton,  17th  April. 

I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Zealand  infcription,  but  your  correfpondent  was  a little 
miftaken,  when  he  informed  you  that  they  have  lain  ninety  years  in  an  old  church,  without  any  curious 
eye  to  take  notice  of  them,  fo  that  the  difeovery  of  them  is  as  new  as  ever : perhaps  no  inferiptions  that 

time 
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marcafites  are  difcovered.  Pearls  are  found  in  the  river  Iret,  which  difcharges 
itfeif  into  the  ocean  a few  miles  north  of  Ravenglafs.  It  is  a very  clear  ftream, 
flowing  on  a pebbly  channel ; the  mufcles  producing  them  are  of  the  large  horfe 
mufcle  kind,  found  in  many  other  rivers  in  the  north  of  England.  Lime  abounds 
in  this  county,  and  that  fpecies  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  gypfum,  or 
alplafter , f which  might  be  known  to  the  Romans,  and  ufed  in  their  elegant 
edifices.  Balkets,  no  doubt,  were  manufactured  here,  one  fpecies  of  the  Druid 
execution  of  criminals,  was  inclofing  them  in  a gigantic  figure  of  Hercules,  (the 
emblem  of  human  virtue)  made  of  wicker  work,  and  burning  them  alive,  in  fa- 
crifice  to  the  divine  attribute  of  JuJHce. 

The  boats  ufed  by  the  Britons  are  chiefly  deferibed  to  us,  as  being  made  of 
wicker  ware,  covered  with  hides  of  oxen,*  or  of  timbers  framed  and  covered  with 

time  has  left  us  have  been  oftener  reprinted  and  commented  on.  Nine  of  them  were  difcovered  in  the  year 
1647,  and  were  footi  after  publifhed  by  Olivarius  Vredicus,  in  his  Antiquitatis  Flandriae,  and  Boxhoinius 
in  Dutch  : next  by  Reineffus  in  his  Syntagma,  and  then  by  Spon  in  his  Mifcella.  Crud.  Antiquitatis, 
who  made  them  up  ten.  After  that  you  have  an  account  of  them  in  Altingius’s  Notitia  Batavias  A ntiquae. 
but  none  of  the  inferiptions  inferted,  becaufe  it  may  be  fuppofed,  they  had  fo  often  been  already  publifhed. 
That  of  Negotor  Cretarius,  or  rather  NEGOXTOR  CRETARIVS,  (for  fo  it  is  upon  the  ftone)  was 
taken  notice  of  in  my  father’s  commentary  on  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  A.  D.  1709,  p.  43.  Then  comes 
Mr.  Keifler,  who  has  been  very  copious,  and  given  feveral  draughts  of  them,  but  not  having  the  book  by 
ir.e,  I cannot  be  particular.  Lalt  of  all  comes  a Benedidtine  of  the  congregation  cf  St.  Maur,  and  in  his 
Religion  du  Gauloiftiree  de  plus  rares  fources  de  1’  Antiquite,  printed  at  Paris,  1727,  p.  78,  he  give3 
you  a defeription  of  no  lefs  than  feventeen  of  thefe  monuments;  without  any  infeription,  except  upon 
three,  whofe  figures  he  has  engraved  ; one  of  which,  is  that  of  the  goddefs  in  her  fhort  cloak,  dog  at  her 
right  foot,  at  her  left  Dew  upon  the  prow  of  a fliip,  and  underneath  her,  the  letters  Massom  Sabvs  Q^B. 
— that  which  I received  from  you  has  Salus.  He  tells  you  he  will  not  fubjedt  himfelf  to  explain  any  of 
the  inferiptions,  fince  they  give  no  light  to  the  matter.  All  thefe  authors  concur  in  making  Nehalennia 
the  new  moon,  and  have  attempted  feveral  derivations  of  the  name,  particularly  the  Benedidtine,  who  has 
tvv.'fled  and  turned  it  feveral  ways,  to  make  it  fpeak  his  mind  : but  the  fimplefl  and  mod  probable,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  of  Altingius,  as  being  formed  from  the  old  German  language  NIE-HEL  Novum  Lumen 
Nr*  ZiXr.rv  very  near  the  fame  both  in  found  and  iignification. 

The  Negociator  Cretarius  Britannicianus  was,  as  you  obferve,  a dealer  in  chalk,  or  fuller’s  earth,  or 
marie ; but  Britannicianus  does  not  denote  the  country  where  he  was  born,  for  then  he  would  have  been 
called  Britto,  or  Britanus,  but  the  place  to  which  he  traded  : he  was  a Britifh  trader,  as  we  fay  at  this 
day,  a Holland’s  trader,  for  any  of  our  iflanders  that  trade  to  Holland.  You  have,  however,  the  Brittan- 
niciani,  as  well  as  the  Britanes  mentioned  in  the  Notit:  Imperii ; a word,  perhaps,  crept  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  formed  from  Bi  itanastie,  the  country  word,  being  a near  refemblance 
to  it. 

I muft  confefs  the  flatue  eredted  to  Nehalennia,  by  M.  Tarinus  Prinius,  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  any 
of  thefe  authors,  no  more  than  that  of  Januarius  Ambadthius ; fo  thefe  are  likely  to  be  new,  as  well  as 
that  I.  O.  M.  Textouifius,  &c.  that  of  Diis  Deabufq.  is  in  Spon,  with  a line  betwixt  the  4th  and  5th 
of  yours,  but  fo  much  defaced,  that  only  the  letters — NA — can  be  read  in  it,  yet  the  fenfe  in  yours  feerns 
complete.  The  Hercules  found  with  them  is  Hercules  Magusanus,  and  commented  upon  by  Keifler 
and  the  Benedidtine. 

The  latter  of  thefe  has  fliewn,  in  a fecond  work  of  his,  that  the  fhort  cloak  of  Nehalennia  was  the 
ufual  wear  of  the  Gaulifn  women,  and  not  the  Gaulifh  fagum,  in  oppofition  to  one  Deflaudes,  who  fays 
it  was,  in  which  he  is  certainly  r’ght ; the  fagum  being  a long  garment:  yet  he  will  not  allow  Deflaudes’s 
image  that  wears  it,  to  be  a woman  or  a girl,  fo  blind  is  the  fpirit  of  contradiction. 

Your’s,  &c.  R.  G. 

* Lucan  lib.  1.  Pliny,  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  IV,  chap.  xvi. 

C 2 leather. 
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leather,*  and  with  thefe  they  navigated  the  fea  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  By 
the  following  difcovery,  it  appears  that  their  boats  were  of  a much  fuperior  con- 
ftrudtion  to  thofe  mentioned  by  hiftorians. 

In  a letter  from  Sir  John  Clerk  to  Roger  Gale,  Efq.  dated  Edinburgh,  nth 
June,  1727,  among  the  manufcripts  of  that  learned  antiquarian,  are  the  following 
particulars.  “ I {hall  acquaint  you  with  a very  ancient  curiofity,  found  about 
“ eighteen  miles  from  this  place.  The  wafh  of  the  river  Caron  difcovered  a 
u boat,  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  under  ground  ; it  is  thirty- fix  feet  in  length,  and 
*f  four  and  a half  in  breadth,  all  of  one  piece  of  oak;  there  were  feveral  ftrata 
“ about  it,  fuch  as  loam,  clay,  fhells,  mofs,  fand,  and  gravel ; thefe  flrata  demonftrate 
“ it  to  have  been  an  antediluvian  boat.  ||  The  tree  of  which  it  was  made,  was,  no 
“ doubt,  very  big,  but  ftill  no  bigger  than  one  which  is  yet  alive  not  far  from  that 
“ place  ; it  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  we  have  a pretty  good 
“ document  from  an  old  author,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  a Scotch 
captain  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  that  it  was  an  old  decayed  tree  at  that  time. 
<f  Some  fancy  this  boat  is  Roman,  becaufe  it  was  found  not  far  from  Arthur’s 
u Oven,  or  Templum  Termini;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  great  probability  in 
“ this.  If  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  Dr.  Mead,  or  Dr.  Woodward,  want  an  account  of  this 
u boat,  let  me  give  you  the  trouble  of  remembering  me  to  them.” 

In  thefe  manufcripts,  there  follows  this  from  a newfpaper.  “ Edinburgh,  May 
25th.  <f  We  have  an  account  from  Airth,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  this  city,  near 
“ to  the  influx  of  the  river  Caron,  of  a very  rare  piece  of  antiquity,  found  in  the 
“ fouth  bank  of  the  Forth,  viz.  a canoe  of  thirty-fix  feet  long,  four  feet  broad  in  the 
*'  middle,  four  feet  four  inches  deep,  four  inenes  thick  in  the  fides,  all  of  one  piece 
M of  folid  oak,  lharp  at  the  rtem,  and  fquare  at  the  flern.  The  river’s  wafhing  away 
«*  the  banks  difcovered  a part  of  her ; file  was  ordered  to  be  dug  up  by  Mr.  Graham, 
” judge-admiral, and  proprietorof  the  place.  What  w'as  difcovered  of  her,  was  found 
*•  to  be  above  fifteen  feet  under  ground.  It  is  remarkable  that  flie  is  finely  poliflied, 
«c  being  perfectly  fmooth  on  the  outfide  and  inliJe,  and  the  wood  of  an  extraordi- 
et  nary  hardnefs,  and  not  one  knot  in  the  whole.”  To  this  follows  a note  by 
«*  Mr.  Gale,  figned  w ith  his  initials,  R.  G.  When  Marlon  Mere , in  Lancafhire, 
«*  was  drained  by  Mr.  Fleetwood,  no  lefs  than  eight  canoes,  like  thofe  in  America, 
“ were  found  in  it,  which,  it  is  likely,  w-ere  funk  in  that  lake  by  the  Britons,  &c. 
*•  Vid.  Britan.  Antiq.  et  Bov.  in  Lancaffoiie,  p.  1284.” 

At  what  period  the  Britons  improved  their  art  of  navigation,  and  enlarged  their 
veflels,  is  uncertain ; in  the  fea  engagement  on  the  coafl  of  Armouca>  by  the  united  for- 
ces of  the  Britons  and  Gauls,  againfl  the  navy  of  Cafar,  it  is  imagined  that  the  Britifli 
veflels  were  of  equal  force  with  thofe  of  the  Veneli ; though  there  is  no  evidence  to 
maintain  this  pofition,  and  the  Britons  might  only  aflifl  to  man  the  Gautifli  fleet; 
for  when  Ccefar  invaded  Britain,  he  was  not  oppofed  by  any  naval  force.  The  fhips 
of  the  Veneti  are  deferibed  by  Cafar\  to  be  built  with  keels  flatter  than  the  Roman 
veflels,  that  they  might  lie  more  conveniently  in  the  {hallows ; their  prows  were 

* Solinus,  lib.  III.  |J  Sir  John’s  love  of  antiquity  was  extravagant.  f Ctef.  Bel.  Gal.  lib. 
211.  chap.  xiii. 
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very  eredl,  and  their  Herns  raifed  to  refill  a fiorm  : they  were  conttru&ed  of  oak, 
the  feats  of  their  rowers  were  beams  a foot  broad,  and  fattened  with  iron  pins  an 
inch  thick:  the  anchors  had  chains  of  iron  inftead  of  cables,  and  the  fails  were 
made  of  hides,  or  tanned  leather.  They  were  fubllantial  vefiels  to  bear  the  (hock 
of  the  iron  beaks  of  the  Roman  galiies;  but  miferable  things  for  navigation. 

The  Romans  introduced  many  improvements  in  maritime  affairs;  Claudius  gave 
great  encouragement  to  fhip-building,  % his  veffels  were  of  fuch  dimenfions  as 
would  carry  three  hundred  and  twelve  quarters  of  corn  •.  but  how  they  were  rigged 
is  not  mentioned.  About  the  year  359,  no  lefs  than  800  fhips  were  employed  by 
the  Britons  in  exporting  corn  to  Gaul.  The  Romans  alfo  had  a great  naval  force 
to  protect  the  trade,  commanded  by  a chief  officer,  whofe  dittincffion  wras  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  Britifb  Seas.  ||  And  in  the  time  of  Carau/ius,  about  the  year  286, 
and  Aleftusy  293,  the  naval  force  w as  renow  ned : fo  rapidly  did  thofe  improve- 
ments advance  after  the  coming  of  the  Romans. 

Various  defcriptions  have  been  given  of  the  apparel  of  the  Britons,  which  was 
not  uniform  through  the  ifland,  but  adopted,  perhaps,  from  the  different  nations 
wdth  w hich  they  had  intercourfe.  Some  wore  long  black  garments,  bound  round 
the  waift  with  a girdle;  others  a fhort  mantle,  plaited  on  one  fhoulder  and  fattened 
with  a pin,  a fibula,  or  clafp:  and  again,  the  more  barbarous  were  covered  with 
fkins  of  deer,  wolves,  and  other  beafts  of  chace.  Their  manufadlory  of  woollen  was 
rude,  being  wool  unfpun,  beat,  and  driven  together  with  much  labour.  The 
Gaulic  manufactory  fpoken  of  by  Diodorus , iib.  v.  and  in  Pliny's  Natural  Hiforyt 
lib.  viii.  chap.  48,  was  woven  chequer-wife , in  various  colours  ; of  which  our  Scots 
plaids  are  perfect  remains;  they  were  not  received  till  our  greater  mercantile 
intercourfe  with  that  country  enabled  us  to  import  their  articles  of  luxury.  Alfo 
the  linen  manufablory  was  not  prolecuted  here,  till  long  after  the  sera  at  which  we 
paufed  from  the  nittory  of  Roman  affairs  to  make  this  review.  The  moft  elegant 
Bntifh  drefs  we  read  of,  was  that  of  Boadicia  :§  “ She  was  a large  well-made  woman, 
«*  of  a fevere  countenance;  her  voice  w'as  loud  and  fhrill,  her  hair  was  of  a deep 
“ yellow  colour,  and  hung  down  to  the  bottom  of  her  waift  ; on  her  neck  fhe  wore 
“ a maffy  chain  of  gold  : file  was  habited  in  a tunic  of  various  colours,  over  which 
,f  was  a robe  of  coarfer  woollen,  bound  round  her  with  a girdle,  fattened  with 

buckles.”  The  chief  ornaments  of  the  northern  Britons,  were  chains  for  their 
necks,  maffy  bracelets  for  the  arms,  and  rings  for  the  fingers;  and  where  gold  was 
not  to  be  obtained,  they  ufed  them  of  brafs  and  iron. 

Among  Mr.  Gale’s  manuferipts  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Maurice  Jolonfon , which 
contains  the  following  particulars,  <c  In  the  mufeum  at  Oxford,  I was  fhewn  fome 
“ forts  of  civil  and  military  inftruments  of  flints,  made  and  ufed  by  the  ancient 
,f  Britons,  before  they  knew  how  to  flux  metals.  I have  a large  brafs  ring,  fuch 
“ as  they  are  faid  to  have  hung  round  their  waifts  in  leathern  thongs,  for  ornaments, 
" which  is  formed  of  two  concave  pieces  fixed  together,  either  before  they  knew 
“ foldering,  or  becaufe  it  might  not  be  thought  on  to  fix  them  otherwife.  With 

t Sueton.  in  Claud,  chap,  xviii  aad  xix.  J|  Archiguberaus  Claffis  Britan.  § Xiphil.  ex  Dion, 
in  N crone. 
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“ this  a ring,  very  thick,  and  much  too  little  for  any  woman’s  finger  was  dug  up,  as 
**  Captain  Pownel  allured  me,  (from  whom  I had  them)  made  of  flint  vitrified, 
“ and  ftained  yellow  with  the  juice  of  fome  berry,  as  it  feems,  being  of  a pale 
u lemon  colour.  Thefe  rings,  they  fay,  were  in  like  manner  the  ornaments  of  the 
“ Britifh  ladies,  before  the  Romans  taught  them  to  drefs.”  There  is  the  following- 
note  by  Mr.  Gale.  “ Thefe  inftruments  of  flint  have  been  found  all  over  Europe, 
tf  as  well  as  in  the  Eaft  and  Well  Indies;  fo  that  the  ufe  of  them  feems  to  have 
fc  been  univerfal  in  old  times:  by  their  (kill  in  arts,  fciencesand  arms,  our  Britifh 
<f  anceflry,  and  their  ladies,  feem  to  have  been,  at  the  Roman  invafion,  arrived  to 
“ much  the  fame  degree  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  poiitenefs,  as  the  lavages  in 
“ the  Weft  Indies,  when  difcovered  by  Columbus.” 

Their  diet  was  Ample ; filh,  hares,  hens,  and  geefe,  they  had  an  averfion  to;  they 
drefled  their  viands  by  boiling  or  roafting,  and  drank  of  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  barley.  They  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ; the  allies  of  fome  were  depofited 
under  hillocks  of  earth,  others  in  Hone  chefts,  compofed  of  five  flat  ftones,  and 
covered  with  a pile  of  earth.  Thefe  are  the  general  lines  of  our  northern  Britons 
near  the  period  before  related  to. 

The  Romans,  with  innumerable  artifices,  endeavoured  to  infinuate  their  maxims 
into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  natives : they  fludied  topromotethe  adoption  of  their 
habits , cuftomSy  luxuries , and  pleafmes.  It  was  fome  time  before  the  people  could  be 
brought  to  tafle  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  fafcinating  exotics,  and  partake  of  the  infinu- 
ating  vices  of  the  conquerors:  their  enormities  towards  thefairfex  feem  to  have  been 
the  moll:  offenlive  and  difguflful ; for  when  the  Romans  treated  the  daughters  of  Bo- 
adicia  with  lhameful  indignities,  the  people  were  irritated  to  a formidable  infurrec- 
tion  ; which  coft  the  aggreflors  much  time  and  bloodfhed  to  fupprefs  and  appeafe. 

At  length  we  find  the  Britons  incorporated  with  the  Romans  : by  their  abode 
in  this  illand  four  hundred  years,  they  became  fo  much  reconciled  and  united,  as 
to  intermarry;  the  diftineftion  of  nations  was  loft,  they  became  one  people,  and  of 
one  religion  ; like  the  Romans,  they  built  temples  to  the  gods,  ere<fted  palaces,  were 
frequent  at  the  baths  > and  places  of  public  diverfion,  and  at  length  adopted  every 
art  and  fcience  the  Remans  had  brought  with  them.  Converfion  in  religion  is  not 
fo  remarkable,  if  we  conlider  the  Druid  tribe  was  extirpated  ; and  the  minds  of 
the  people  w ere  conciliated,  by  the  Romans  adopting  the  worlhip  of  the  Deity  the 
Britons  had  been  taught  to  adore,  under  the  names  or  diftinctions  of  Belt  Bat, 
Magon , &c.  of  which  many  inftances  are  found  in  inferiptions  to  topical  divinities; 
and  this  in  particular,  in  thofe  parts  where  the  Druids  formerly  held  their  grant} 
conventions ; as  fhall  be  particularly  obferved  in  the  courfe  of  this  work;  fo  that 
it  appears  the  ceremonies  of  worfliip,  and  not  the  objebl , underwent  the  change. 

They  became  at  length  fo  much  one  people,  that,  to  fupport  the  Roman  ambition, 
the  Britifh  youth  having  been  incorporated  with  the  legions,  went  forth  with 
Maximus , a Spaniard  by  birth,  and  fubdued  Gaul  and  Spain  ; but  extending  his 
views  too  far,  he  loft  all  he  had  acquired,  and  facrificed  his  troops  in  a vain  attempt 
to  reduce  Italy.  The  fatal  projcdl  of  Conftantine  w'as  a fucceeding  blow,  which 
Britain  could  never  recover:  her  mteftine  ftrength  thus  fapped,  opened  the  channel 
for  thofe  depredations,  which  the  northern  nations  afterwards  carried,  even  into 
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the  fouthern  provinces.  When  the  declining  empire,  rendered  it  neceflary  to  cal 
from  Britain  the  Roman  legions,  our  youth  fired  by  ambition  and  the  defire  of 
military  glory,  were  received  among  their  troops;  and  all  thofe,  nearly  connected 
with  the  departing  people,  joined  in  the  emigration.  The  difira&ed  peafants, 
deferted  by  thofe  in  whom  they  had  long  trufied  for  fafety,  w hen  opprefied  by 
the  influx  of  an  enemy  from  the  northern  mountains,  were  twice  relieved  by  the 
coming  of  a Roman  legion:  the  firfi  repaired  the  wall  or  pratentura  of  Antoninus ; 
the  fecond,  the  work  ol  Severus.  Even  in  the  Roman  empire,  the  arts  had  then 
declined  very  greatly ; and  when  the  laft  legion  made  its  final  departure  from 
Britain,  and  gave  melancholy  afllirances  they  fhould  never  return,  artificers  could 
not  be  found  to  maintain  the  barrier  with  mafon  work;  but  the  breaches  were 
fupplied  with  turf.  Then  it  w-as,  as  hiflorians  tell  us,  the  diftraCted  inhabitants 
looked  abroad  on  their  deferted  country,  and  faw  nothing  was  left  them  but  poverty 
and  difmay:  either  the  Romans  had  kept  thofe  left  behind  them  in  profound 
ignorance  as  to  the  manufactory  of  arms  and  tools  of  hufbandry,  or  the  work- 
men had  deferted  them  with  the  Romans ; for  fo  it  w'as,  that  none  remaining  had 
either  military  fkill  or  arms  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy. 
The  warlike  and  ferocious  bands,  who  poflefled  the  northern  regions,  from  their 
implacable  averfion  to  the  Romans,  remaining  uncontaminated  with  their  vices, 
and  not  become  imbecilitated  by  their  luxuries,  rufhed  forth  like  a troop  of  lions 
on  the  affrighted  country,  and  fpread  defolationand  ruin  on  every  hand;  carrying 
back  with  them  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  aftonifhed  Britons,  many  of  w horn,  with 
their  wives  and  infants,  were  made  (laves ; whilfl  others  fled  fouthward,  to  fave  a 
miferable  exigence.  Such  is  the  afflicting  picture  given  of  this  country.  But  in 
the  heightening  of  rhis  grievous  delineation,  writers  omit  the  proofs  neceflary  to 
reconcile  this  deplorable  defeription  of  the  eflate  of  Britain,  fo  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans;  for  it  could  only  be  derived  from  the  emigration  of 
thofe  who  had  become  intimately  connected  with  the  Romans,  had  participated 
in  the  luxuries  and  pleafures  of  their  manners,  and  had  a lfo  acquired  a knowledge 
of  arms,  arts,  and  manufactories ; from  fuch  the  art  of  war  could  not  be  withheld, 
as  it  was  to  be  obtained  by  example. 

At  this  period,  it  feems  moft  probable,  that  vaffalage  was  growing  into  a cuflom; 
and  that  the  captives  made  by  contending  powers,  were  in  retaliation  carried  into 
flavery.  It  is  mentioned  that  one  of  the  original  articles  of  traffic  with  Greece  was 
jlavcs:  but  there  is  no  evidence,  who  thofe  miferable  objeCts  were;  whether  cap- 
tives or  criminals.  It  is  the  cuflom  of  moft  barbarous  nations,  in  their  warfare, 
to  enflave  the  unhappy  captive. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  View  of  Northumberland , we  took  notice  of  the  deplo- 
rable eflate  of  the  Britons,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons;  regarding  this  as  a 
work  connected  with  our  former  publication,  we  forbear  the  repetition. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  this  diftriCt  experienced  any  of  thofe  calamities  which 
marked  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  Northumberland  in  particular,  on  the  firft  approach 
of  the  Saxons : neither  did  they  poflefs  the  lands  on  the  weflern  fide  of  the  Bririlh 
AppenineSy  (which  divide  the  counties,  according  to  their  prefent  limits)  when  they 
firfl  devifed  the  plan,  and  concerted  meafures  to  feize  the  empire , and  fnatch 
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from  the  hand  of  impotence  and  imbecility,  the  government  of  a country  fo  bleft 
with  the  bounteous  gifts  of  providence,  and  fo  perfe&ly  adapted  to  the  happy 
exigence  of  mankind. 

The  fettlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Northumberland  was  effected  in  or  about  the  year 
454;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  547,  that  Ida  came  over  with  his  reinforcements, 
and  eftablifhed  his  kingdom. 

This  country  was  inhabited  at  that  time  by  a people  who  affirmed  the  name  of 
Kumbri  or  Kimbri,  from  whence  the  etymology  of  Kumbri  Land  is  very  eafily  and 
naturally  deduced. f 

There  is  no  degree  of  evidence  to  {hew,  that  Ida  carried  his  arms  acrofs  the 
mountains;  but  it  feems  he  was  content  to  fettle  on  the  eaftern  coaft:  and  by 
making  Bebbanborough  his  royal  fortrefs,  the  pofftion  feems  evidently  proved.  Such 
proofs  as  we  have,  tend  toconfiimthe  idea,  and  that  this  province,  now  theobjetff  of 
our  particular  attention,  was  not  fubjedto  his  cont-roul ; for  the  Kimbri  had  become 
conciliated  to  the  Maat^e,  the  Pills  and  Scots , who  dwelt  upon,  or  li\ed  adjacent 
to,  what  we  now  call  the  Borders and  they  appear  to  have  joined  in  feveral  meur- 
iions  on  the  Saxon  fettlements,  ravaging  their  frontiers  by  flying  parries ; and,  after 
marking  their  hafty  pafiage  with  blood  and  rapine,  retreating  again  with  equal 
rapidity  to  their  impenetrable  laffneffes  in  the  mountains  and  forefts,  where  no 
other  people  could  fubfiff. 

The  twelve  years  of  Ida's  reign  were  full  of  warfare ; and  all  that  he  reaped  from 
his  military  achievements  againft  the  Britons,  was  barely  to  retain  his  firff  fettlc- 
ment  in  Northumberland . 

Adda , his  fon  and  fucceflor,  reigned  for  the  {hort  period  of  feven  years;  one  of 
his  chieftains  Ella  is  faid  to  have  added  to  this  fovereignty  the  province  of  Deirat 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Britons  ; but  in  this  acquifition,  it  is  prefumed,  we 
cannot  include  the  territories  of  the  Kimbri;  but  that  thofe  conquefts.  were  ex- 
tended fouthward;  and  that  Ella  did  not  crofs  our  Appenines  in  this  war. 

It  is  not  till  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith,  which  commenced  in  the  year  593,  that  we 
hear  any  thing  of  the  conflicts  of  the  Saxons  with  the  Pills ; and  under  this  general 
appellation  of  their  enemy,  we  are  inclined  to  include  the  Kimbri. 

That  prince  extended  his  conqueft  much  further  than  any  of  his  predeceflors ; 
and  many  tribes  of  the  Britons  fubmitted,  his  arms  being  deemed  irreffftible,  and 
his  mode  of  government  excellent  and  full  of  ( lemency.  It  is  in  this  aera  we  are 
induced  to  place  the  firff  footing  of  Saxon  power  within  this  diftritff;  for  hifforians 
fay,  that,  by  the  extent  of  empire  gained  by  Ethelfrith , the  Scots  began  to  look 

•f  Ex.  Lib.  2.  Galfridi. 

Succcefiit  Cadwallardus,  qviem  Beda  vocat  Ceduuallam  Juvenem. 

Quam  vero  famem  peftifera  mortis  lues  confecuta  eft  quae  in  brevi  tantam  populi  multitudinem  ftravit, 
quantam  non  poterant  vivi  liumarc.  Unde  miferae  reliquiae  patriam,  fadhs  agminibus,  diffugientes  tranf- 
marinas  petebant  regiones,  &c. 

Britannia  ergo  cundtis  civibus,  exceptls  paucis  quibus  in  Gualliarum  partibus  mors  pepercerat,  defolata 
per  novem  annos  Britonibus  horrenda  fuit.  Quod  enm  ipfis  indicatum  fuiffet,  nefandus  populu6  ille 
collcdta  innumeiabili  multitudine  virorum,  et  mulierum  applicuit  in  partibus  Morthumbriae  et  defolatas 
ptovincias  ab  Allania  ufque  cornubiam  inhabitavit. 
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upon  his  growing  fame  with  a jealous  eye,  and  upon  his  government  as  advancing 
to  too  eminent  a degree  of  power,  for  the  fecurity  and  peace  of  the  adjoining  hates : 
under  fuch  apprehenfions,  the  Scots  taking  up  arms,  a decifive  vicftory  was  obtained 
by  the  Saxons  at  Deegltane , or  d’Egleftane,  as  fome  authors  have  it,*  where  the 
(laughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  natives  were  not  able  to  advance  again  intp  the  field 
againft  the  invaders  for  (everal  years.  The  Mreatce  and  Pills  have,  by  all  hiftori- 
ans,  been  accounted  a more  fouthern  people,  than  the  Scots  ; and  it  feems  probable, 
that  the  acceftion  of  Cumbria  excited  their  jealoufy : and  w hat  (Lengthens  this 
fuppolition,  that  Cumbria  was  added  to  Ethelfrith’s  dominions,  is,  his  pro(ecuting 
a war  againft  the  fouthern  and  weftern  tribes  of  Britons,  over  whom  a decifive 
victory  was  obtained  near  Caer  Leont  in  Wales. 

Jn  the  reign  of  Edwin , the  Mercians  overran  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland , 
and  laid  it  wafte;  in  that  general  devaftation  it  is  to  be  doubted,  the  Kimbri  were 
fufferers. 

In  684,  Egfrid  had  poffeflion  of  the  w'eftern  coaft,  as  he  invaded  Ireland:  and 
afterwards,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  St.  Cuthbert , then  Bifhop  of  Lindisfarn,  he 
turned  his  arms  againft  the  Pib/s,  and  was  (lain.  At  this  period  of  time,  the  city 
of  Car'ijle  was  given  to  St.  Cuthbert , and  his  fee s and  he  was  brought  thither  to 
preach  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Kimbri  then  were  reconciled  and  fully  united  to 
the  Saxon  government. 

Though  we  have  alleged,  that  Cumbria  was  joined  to  the  Saxon  kingdom  of 
Northumberland ; yet  it  appears  only  to  have  been  a tributary  province , under  the 
referved  government  of  its  own  potentates.  It  continued  to  hold  the  privilege  to 
about  the  year  946,  at  which  time,  as  Camden's  words  are,  “ King  Edmund, J 
c‘  with  the  aftiftanceof  Leoline,  King  ol  Wales,  fpoiled  Cumberland  of  all  its  riches; 
tf  and  having  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dunmaile,  king  of  that  country,  granted  that 
" kingdom  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  to  hold  of  him  to  prote<ft  the  northern 
tf  part  of  England,  by  fea  and  land,  againft  the  incurfions  of  enemies.  Upon  which, 
“ the  eldeft  fons  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  as  well  under  the  Saxons  as  Danes,  were 
**  ltiled  governors  of  Cumberland.  But  when  England  had  yielded  tothe  Normans, 
“ this  county  fubmitted  with  the  reft,  and  fell  tothe  (hare  of  Ranulph  de  Mefchines, 
«*  whofe  eldeft  fon  was  lord  of  Cumberland,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  right  of 
“ his  mother,  and  by  favour  of  his  prince,  Earl  of  Chefter.”  [Such  is  the  tranfla- 
tion,  1695 ; but  in  the  Latin  edition,  1594,  to  which,  in  the  courfe  of  this  w ork, 
we  refer  in  the  notes,  the  words  are  " Cum  autem  Normannis  Anglia  fe  dedidijfett 
“ hac  etiam  pars  in  iltorum  manus  concejfit , Ranulphoq  de  Mefchines  obtigity  cujus 
ct  ft ins  nalu  maximus  mat erno  jure  Comes fuit  Cejiri<£y  minor  vero  Gulielmus  Dominus 
“ Copulandia." J “ However  King  Stephen , to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Scots, 
<c  reftored  it  to  them,  to  hold  of  him  and  his  fucceffors,  Kings  of  England.  But  his 
**  immediate  fuccefior.  King  Henry  II.  considering  what  prejudice  this  profufe 

liberality  of  Stephen’s  was  like  to  prove,  both  to  himand  his  kingdom,  demanded 

back  from  the  Scots  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Welfmorland  ; and 

* Prefamed  from  the  Tumulus  and  other  monuments,  to  be  Eglefton,  on  the  river  Tees,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  J Florigellus  Weilmonaft. 
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“ the  Scotifh  king,  as  Newbrigencies  has  it,  wifely  confidered,  that  fince  the  King 
«*  of  England  both  had  a better  title,  and  was  much  flronger  in  thofe  parts  (though 
“ he  could  have  alleged  the  oath,  which  he  was  faid  to  have  made  to  his  grand- 
“ father  David)  did  very  fairly  and  honeftly  reftore  the  aforefaid  bounds,  at  the 
t(  king’s  demand,  and  in  lieu  of  them  had  Huntingdonfhire  reftored,  which  be- 
“ longed  to  him  of  ancient  right.” 

Such  are  the  general  circumftances  related  by  Camden;  but  we  mull:  revert  to 
an  earlier  date  than  946,  to  collect:  fome  very  material  incidents  antecedent  to 
that  sera. 

In  the  year  873,  the  Danes  made  their  landing  at  Tynemouth , and  wintered  in 
that  neighbourhood ; in  the  enfuing  fpring,  they  fpread  their  ravages  from  the 
eaftern  to  the  weftern  ocean,  over  thofe  parts  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom , which, 
in  their  former  incurfions,  they  had  not  traverfed.  They  pillaged  and  afterwards 
burnt  the  city  of  Carli/le.  It  doth  not  appear  that  they  met  with  much  refinance  in 
this  diftridT,  or  made  any  confiderable  ftay,  for  there  are  no  remains  of  their  military 
works,  either  entrenchments  or  forts,  except  at  Brampton:  and  in  our  opinion  this 
greatly  denotes  the  poverty  of  the  land,  its  being  thinly  peopled,  and  the  unreco- 
vered  flate  it  lay  in,  from  the  defertion  of  the  Romans,  the  ravages  of  the  northern 
nations , and  the  warfare  of  the  Saxons. 

In  the  year  894,  Alfred  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  of  Northmnberland.  Fordtin 
relates  that  the  northern  provinces  of  England  willingly  fubmitted  to  Gregory,  King 
of  Scots  ; Donald  fucceeded,  and  retained  the  acquifitions  of  his  father;  and  after 
him  Conftantine.  This  author  is  not  always  to  be  confided  in,  efpecially  when  he 
has  a means  of  aggrandizing  the  Scotch  name.  Alfred  divided  his  realm  into  fhires 
and  their  fubdivifions  of  wards  or  hundreds ; of  which  there  are  five  in  Cumberland , 
viz.  A ller dale  ward  above  Derwent,  Allerdale  ward  below  Derwent , Cumberland  ward , 
Lceth  ward,  and  Kfkdale  ward. 

In  the  year  941,  Edmund  fucceeded  to  the  Englifh  throne,  and  two  years  after 
Malcolm  w as  King  of  Scotland.  The  Englifh  monarch,  provoked  by  the  perfidy  of 
the  northern  provinces,  wafted  Cumberland,  and  granted  it  to  Malcolm , on  terms 
that  Induff,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Scotch  crown,  and  his  fucceftors,  likewife  heirs, 
fhould  hold  it  as  their  principality,  and  a province  of  that  realm,  by  fealty  and 
homage.  As  a teftimony  of  this  grant,  the  Scotch  hiftorians  fay,  the  Reay-crofs 
or  Roy-crofs  was  placed  on  Stainmore , on  the  boundary  of  IVeJlmorland  and  Torkfhire , 
the  arms  of  England  being  fculptured  on  the  fouthfide,  and  the  arms  of  Scotland  011 
the  north,  as  a memorial  of  that  convention,  and  the  divifion  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

We  have  taken  a fhort  viewr  of  the  melancholy  events  which  marked  this  diftridl 
under  the  ravages  of  a foreign  enemy,  and  barbarities  of  theferocious  inhabitants  of 
the  north,  then  uncivilized  and  unenlightened  with  the  Chriftian  revelation:  fuch 
incidents  of  the  likecaft,  as  follow  in  our  narrative,  were  derived  from  natives,  who 
it  might  be  conceived  would  naveadied  with  greater  clemency  and  humanity  towards 
their  neighbours;  born  in  the  fame  land,  and  brethern  in  the  pale  of  the  fame  church. 

About  the  year  1031,  Uchtred,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  began  to  commit  depre- 
dations on  Cumberland , fupported  by  the  Danes.  Malcolm  led  forth  his  army,  and 
engaged  them  near  Burgh  on  Sandsy  where,  after  a doubtful  battle,  maintained  with 
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equal  valour  for  a long  time,  the  bloody  honours  of  the  day  were  gained  by  the  Scots. 
Duncan , the  heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  held  the  principality,  agreeable  to  Edmund's 
compad  ; but  Malcolm , regarding  Canute  as  an  ufurper,  would  not  permit  his  fon  to 
do  homage.  Canute  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return,  having  levied 
a great  army,  he  advanced  into  Cumberland  to  take  revenge  for  the  indignities  re- 
ceived from  the  crown  of  Scotland:  authors  difagree exceedingly  in  the  event  of  this 
expedition;  if  we  give  credit  to  the  Saxon  chronicle , Canute  fubdued  Malcolm , with 
two  other  potentates,  Mcelbeath  and  Johmarc  ; but  whothofe  perfonages  w'ere,  we 
are  in  the  dark,  nothing  being  left  us  but  their  names.  This  account  is  adopted  by 
Malmjbury  ; but  Symeon  of  D inham,  and  Florence , of  Worcejier,  are  totally  filent 
thereon.  Fordun  correfponds  with  the  chronicle , and  Matthew  of  Wejlminjler  fpeaks 
in  the  following  expreflions  : “ Contra  Scotos  rebellantes  hofilem  expcdilionem  duxit, 
“ et  Malcolmum  regem,  cum  duobus  aliis  regibus , levi  negotio,  fuperavit ’§  But  we 
are  inclined  to  adopt  the  account  of  more  modern  writers,  who  tell  us  thar,  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  great  men  of  both  Rates,  and  a circumRantial  inveRigation 
of  the  right  of  the  Scottilh  crown,  Cumberland  was  confirmed  to  Duncan , and  the 
homage  required  was  paid. 

Thefecond  year  afterthe  ufurpation  of  thecrown  of  England  by  William  the  Nor- 
man, the  northern  malccontents  were  in  arms,  and  the  aid  of  Malcolm , of  Scotland, 
was  promifed ; but  he  not  being  able  to  bring  up  his  troops  in  time  to  aid  the  allies, 
the  two  Rates  were  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  Egelwin,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  for  ef- 
fedtinga  reconciliation  and  ceRation  of  hoRilities;  and  the  Scotch  king  did  homage 
accordingly  for  this  principality;  but  this  was  nota  permanent  peace,  for,  inthefuc- 
ceeding  year,  William  having  fent  Robert  Cummin  into  Northumberland , with  a chofen 
body  of  troops,  in  order  to  keep  the  malecontents  in  awe,  they  eluded  the  leader’s 
vigilance,  in  the  night  forced  the  gates  of  Durham,  where  Cummin  then  lay,  and  put 
his  men  to  the  fword.  This,  with  the  lubfequent  rebellion  at  York,  and  theinva- 
fion  of  the  Scots , whofe  forces  were  Rrengthened  with  an  army  of  Danes  and 
Northumbrians , headed  by  Earl  Gofpatric , incenfed  William  to  march  with  a power- 
ful army,  and  to  lay  waRe  the  whole  country  northward  from  1 ork*  Malcolm 
entered  Cumberland,  and  there  exhibited  a fcene  of  exploits  as  infernal  as  the 
Normans.  He  carried  his  devaRation  into  Yeefdale  and  the  county  of  Durham.  In 
1072,  William  came  again  into  the  north,  and  entering  Scotland,  was  met  by 
Malcolm  at  Abernethy,  wrhere  the  Scotch  monarch,  confenting  to  perform  the 
accuRomed  homage,  a peace  was  concluded.  But  it  doth  not  appear  that  Lumber - 

$ Page  209 

* A.  D.  1070.  Infinita  Scottorum  multitude)  ducente  Malcolmo  Rege,  per  Cumberland  tradu&a  eft, 
rerfus  orientem,  divertens  univerfam  Tefedale,  et  ejus  finitima  loca  ultra  citraque  feroci  vaftavit,  depopu- 
latione.  Ubi  autem  ventum  eft  ad  locum,  qui  diciturAnglicae  Hundredeflcelle  ( Hunderthwaite)  latineautem 
centum  fontes,  trucidatis  ibidem  quibufdam  gentis  Anglicae  nobilibus,  rex  parte  exercitus  retenta,  partem 
per  viam  quam  venerat  cum  inftnita  praeda  domum  remilit,  &c. 

Cofpatritiuscomes  ftrenuus  Cumberland  invadit.  Erat  enimeotemporeCumberland  fub  Regis  Malcolmi 
dominio,  non  jure  poflefla,  fed  violenter  fubjugata. 

Malcolmus.  offenfus  praedatione  Cofpatricii,  juffit  Scottis,  ut  nulli  gentis  anglicae  parcerent;  unde  in- 
eredibili  immanitate  multi  a Scottis  interfe&i. 
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land, , from  this  period,  was  any  longer  deemed  a province  of  Scotland;  but  being  rc- 
allii med  by  William , was  granted  to  Ranulph  de  Mefehines. % f 

The  events  attending  the  contentions  of  the  two  crowns  were  dreadful  to  this 
country:  the  inhabitants  were  continually  harafled  with  warfare,  the  herds  and 
flocks  were  fwept  away,  women  and  children  carried  into  bondage,  multi- 
tudes of  men  put  to  the  fword,  towns,  monafleries,  and  churches  facked,  pil- 
laged and  laid  in  alhes:  fo  that  this  diftrid:,  w hich  bore  marks  of  the  refentment 
and  violence  of  both  parties,  muft  have  worn  the  countenance  of  defolation  and 
diftrefs  for  many  centuries.  The  conflids  were  as  favage  and  ferocious,  and  at- 
tended with  as  great  barbarity,  as  appear  in  the  annals  of  any  country;  they  did 
not  ufe  the  fcalping  knife  and  tomahawk , but  they  ftained  the  foil  with  every  degree 
of  cruelty  the  age  had  devifed.  As  far  as  poflible  to  remedy  this  public  evil.  The 
BORDER  SER  VICE  commenced ; diftind  in  its  nature,  and  totally  unconneded 
with  other  military  fervice.  Its  rife  was  cotemporary  w ith  the  divifion  of  Cum- 
berland under  Ranulph  de  Mef chines.  At  the  firing  of  beacons ,§  or  the  alarm  given 
by  the  horn , the  owner  of  every  landed  eflate,  according  to  his  rank,  was  obliged 
to  arm  and  array:  but  as  this  inftitution,  in  its  infant  ftate,  did  not  effed  the  pur- 
pofes  for  w'hich  it  was  devifed,  and  until  the  reign  of  King  Edzvard  1.  was  not 
brought  into  a regular  conflitution,  we  will,  in  the  intermediate  time,  take  a view 
of  the  feveral  incidents  in  which  this  county  was  concerned. 

In  theyear  1091,  Malcolm , of  Scotland,  difladsfied  with  the acceflion  of  William 
Rufus  tothe  crown  of  England,  in  deprivation  of  his  brother  Robert , tookadvantageof 
the  timewhenadifcontentprevailed,  entered  the  borders  with  his  army,  and  ravaged 
rhe  country,  returning  with  great  fpoil.  Rufus  foon  after  coming  from  Normandy, 
prepared  with  a vaft  armament  by  fea  and  land,  to  make  a formidable  attack  upon 
Scotland ; but  the  feafon  was  too  far  advanced,  the  equinodial  winds  prevailed,  his 
fleet  was  great  part  of  it  wrecked,  and  his  army  fuffered  almofl:  an  equal  diflrefs  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather:  a peace  was  effeded,  and  Malcolm  did  homage,  to 
hold  the  pofleflions  from  the  crown  of  England,  which  were  granted  to  him  in  the 
time  of  William  the  father;  viz.  twelve  towns  in  England , and  an  annual  penfion 
of  twelve  marks  of  gold.  Though  the  war  produced  no  beneficial  event  in  favour 
of  this  county,  yet  the  prefence  of  the  fovereign  did ; for  King  William  Rufus  was 
delighted  with  the  fituation  of  Carlijle ; he  faw  it  was  placed  under  a clement  Iky, 
and  happy  climate,  furrounded  with  a fertile  country,  and  capable  of  receiving  all 
the  bounties  of  Providence,  by  the  hands  of  Induftry.  He  ordered  the  city  to  be 

j “ Rex  Willms  cognomine  Baftardus  Dux  Normannic  conqueftor  Anglie  Dedit  totam  terrain  de 
u Com.  Cumbrie  Ranulpho  de  Mefehines,  et  Galfrido  fratri  ejufdem  Ran  John  Com.  Ceftrie.  Et  Willmo 
« fratri  eodem  totam  terram  inter  Dudden  et  Derwent. 

“ Ranulphus  de  Mefehines  Feoffavit  Hubertam  de  Vaux.  de  Baronia  de  Gilfland,  &c. 

Ex  Chronicis  Cumbri  in  Regiftro  de  Wederhall  irrotulat.  fo.  161. 

W.  Milbourn’s  Coll,  added  to  Denton’s  M.  S. 

-j-  Malcolm  had  a compenfation,  by  a grant  of  twelve  towns  in  England,  and  a yearly  penfion  of  twelve 
marks  of  gold. 

$ In  Cumberland,  the  places  appointed  for  beacons  were,  Blackcomb,  Mulcafter  Fell,  St  Bees  Head* 
Workington  Hill,  Moothay,  Skiddaw,  Sandale  Top,  Carlifle  Caftle,  Lingy  Clofe  Head,  Beaconhill, 
Penrith,  Dale  Raughton,  Brampton  Mote,  and  Spade-Adam  Top. 
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rebuilt,  which  had  lain  in  allies  from  the  time  of  the  Danijb  incurfion,  in  874;-}-  he 
fortified  the  whole,  and  built  a fortrefs  for  its  fecurity;  and  therein  placed  a ftrong 
garrifon.  In  a fhort  time  afterwards,  he  removed  the  former  garrifon,  and  fent 
troops  thither,  drawn  from  the  fouthern  counties,  fkilful  in  agriculture;  who  intro- 
duced tillage : for,  from  the  time  that  the  Romans  departed,  the  ploughfhare  had 
not  divided  the  foil ; and  the  inhabitants  are  deferibed  to  have  become  as  totally 
ignorant  of  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  as  if  corn  had  never  grown  in  the  diftridt. 
Before  this  time,  the  fcanty  provifion  of  bread  for  the  people  was  brought  by  land; 
for  they  had  no  navigation  but  by  canoes  and  open  boats,  with  which  they  feldom 
ventured  to  Ireland  or  the  ljie  of  Man ; and  Scotland  was  an  hoftile  land.  Their 
chief  fuftenance,  w'as  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds. $ 

In  the  year  1135,  David , King  of  Scotland,  incenfed  at  Stephen’s  ufurpation, 
entered  fuch  parts  of  England  as  were  neareft  to  his  place  of  refidence;  and,  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  army,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  fw ear  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  his  neice,  the  Emprefs  Maud ; and  to  give  hoftages.  He  took  pofleflion  of  the 
chief  places  of  ftrength;  and,  among  others,  reduced  the  city  of  Carlijle,  and  placed 
a Scotch  garrifon  there.  In  the  year  1138,  as  David  advanced  fouthward,  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  AUerlon , befi  known  by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  the  ftandard , 
he  was  joined  by  the  men  of  Cumberland  and  Carlijle. 

In  1 1 54,  King  Henry  II.  demanded  of  Malcolm  IV.  then  King  of  Scotland , that 
he  fhould  make  full  reftitution  of  the  northern  provinces , which  King  Stephen  had 
imprudently  given  up:  the  young  monarch  not  only  acquiefced  with  the  requeft, 
but  being  prefent  with  the  King  of  England  at  Cbefter,  in  the  year  1 157,  when  he 
was  making  war  againft  the  Welch , received  confirmation  of  Huntingdonfhire,  and 
did  homage  for  the  fame. 

Prince  Henry  having  conceived  a project  to  depofe  his  father,  King  Henry  II.  by 
promifing  to  reftore  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland , engaged  Willia?n  the  Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  to  aid  him;  among  other 
fruitlefs  attempts,  he  befieged  Carlijle,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
with  difgrace;  but  coming  again  before  it,  the  city  capitulated. 

In  the  year  1 194,  King  William  of  Scotland,  on  the  acceffion  of  King  Richard  I. 
claimed  reftitution  of  the  ancient  honours  of  his  crown,  part  of  which  was  the 
province  of  Cinnberland ; the  death  of  the  Englifh  monarch  happening  foon  after, 
the  matter  remained  undetermined:  but  the  Scotch  king,  unwilling  to  relinquifh 
his  claim,  renewed  it  with  King  John,  who  evaded  bringing  the  bufmefs  to  a con- 
clufion.  The  Scorch  king,  dying  in  the  year  1214,  left  Alexander  II.  his  fon  and 
fucceffor,  a youth  fifteen  years  of  age.  To  him  the  northern  Englifh  barons  had  re- 
courfe  for  protection  againft  the  tyranny  of  King  John;  and  did  homage  at  Fel- 
ton: the  wrathful  tyrant  made  an  expedition  to  the  north,  w ith  an  army  of  merce- 
naries, among  w hom,  it  is  faid,  he  retained  many  Jews  to  exercife  tortures.  He 

•f  A.  D.  1092,  His  a£ti3,  rex  in  Northumbrians  profe&us,  civitatem,  qua:  Britannice  Carleil,  Latine 
Lugubalia  vocatur,  reftauravit,  et  in  ea  Caftellum  aedificavit.  Hasc  enim  civitas,  ut  illis  in  partibus  alias 
nonnuiiae,  a Danis  Paganis  ante  ductntcs  annos  diruta  fuit,  et  ad  id  Tempus  manfit  deferta. 

Lfl.  Col.  vol.  2.  p.  356. 

X Grants  to  Lanercoft,  &c.  fhew  they  milked  Iheep  and  goats. 
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marked  his  progrefs  from  York  northward,  by  burning  and  laying  wade  tlie  whole 
country,  and  fuch  adts  of  inhumanity  and  bloodfhed,  as  never  defiled  the  hands 
of  a Carabbee  or  American  chieftain.  The  Scots  were  irritated  to  follow  the  fame 
favage  example;  they  penetrated  into  England  as  far  as  Richmond  in  Yorkfliire: 
and  returning  home  by  IVefimorland  and  Cumbetland , deftroyed  thofe  miferable 
counties  ; fo  that,  by  the  arms  of  thofe  fpoilers,  the  ruinous  marks  of  the  moft 
favage  warfare  were  extended  between  fea  and  fea,  through  the  whole  trad!  of 
country  from  York  to  Haddington.  The  exafperated  barons  called  upon  Louis  of 
France  to  receive  the  crown  of  England  ; but  the  timely  death  of  King  John  put 
a ftop  to  an  acceflion,  which  the  hands  of  defpair  and  rage  were  upon  the  eve  of 
eflablifhing,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  Britifh  liberties  and  rights.  King  Alexander,  in 
this  interval,  took  care  to  obtain  a recognition  of  his  right,  from  the  barons  of 
Louis's  party;  and  that  prince’s  confirmation  of  the  province  of  Cumberland. 

In  the  year  1235,  Alexander , the  Scottifh  King,  made  a peremptory  demand  of 
reftitution  of  the  county  of  Cumberland , &c.  from  King  Henry  III.  and  threatened 
hoftilities,  which,  in  the  fituation  of  the  young  monarch,  were  to  be  avoided  by  all 
polfible  means  ; a conference  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  York , at  which  Otho,  the 
pope’s  legate,  prefided ; when,  in  full  fatisfadlion  of  all  the  claims  of  the  King 
of  Scots,  King  Henry  agreed  to  afiign  lands  of  the  yearly  value  of  200I.  within 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland , if  lands  of  that  value  could  be 
found  therein,  without  the  limits  of  thofe  towns  w here  caflesxvtvt  eredled.  Alex- 
ander feems  to  have  been  induced  to  accept  this  compromife,  in  confideration  of 
the  pope’s  great  influence;  who  even  claimed  the  kingdom  of  England  from  the 
interdict  of  John  : the  King  of  England’s  alliances,  by  marriage,  w ere  very  power- 
ful ; and  the  diffident  barons,  in  whom  Alexander  had  placed  fome  confidence, 
grew  cool  on  his  fide;  all  which  unpropitious  circumfiances  influenced  the  King 
of  Scotland’s  refolutions.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 242,  that  Nicholas  de Yarneham , 
Bifhop  of  Durham , was  appointed,  by  royal  commiffion,  to  affign  the  lands;  when 
Penrith  and  Sozverby  were  allotted : from  whence  it  appears  that  the  caftle  of  Penrith, 
now  in  ru  ins,  is  of  a later  date  than  that  tranfadlion ; and  that  Maybrough , in  that 
neighbourhood,  was  never  confidered  as  an  ancient  fortrefs. 

The  firft  regular  order  in  the  fervice  of  the  Borders,  and  the  laws  inftituted  for 
that  purpofe,  appear  to  be  fubfequent  to  Alexander's  refignation  ; and  in  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  I,  Robert  de  Clifford  was  the  firft  who  bore  the  title  of  Lord  IVar- 
dcn  of  the  Marches,  to  w hich  he  was  called  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
A.  D.  1296.  The  authority  of  the  Lord  IVarden  was  of  a mixt  nature,  military 
and  civil*. 

In 

* A brief  declaration  of  the  fecial  heads,  orders,  and  forms  of  the  lamer  of  Marches  of  ancient  time  ufei 
upon  the  Borders . by  the  lords  wardens  of  England  and  Scotland  at  their  meetings  and  days  of  trewes  ; 
compojed  by  Richard  Bell  , clerk  of  the  Weft  Marches  of  England. 

As 

In  the  time  of  wars  denounced  by  the  princes  of  both  realms,  the  lords  wardens  are  to  ufe  both  by 
policy,  fire,  and  fword,  or  martial  forces  of  their  office,  for  to  make  invafion,  and  take  holtile  revenge  upon 
and  again  ft  the  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  other's  Marche,  reciprocally,  as  time  and  occafion  may  beft 
afford,  for  the  exploits  of  fervice,  tending  to  the  honour  of  their  realms,  and  harm  of  their  enemies : 

So 
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In  his  military  capacity,  he  was  a generaliflimo  to  prefide  and  give  command  ; 
to  place  and  appoint  watchmen  ; to  fire  beacons,  and  give  alarm  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy : and  for  the  fafety  and  defence  of  the  city  and  cafile  of  Carlijle , fo 

often 

So 

In  time  of  peace,  by  fending  over  their  clerks,  interchanging  of  bills  containing  the  offences  feverally 
attempted,  appointing  and  keeping  of  days  of  trewes,  fouling  of  bills,  and  making  of  delivery,  with  all 
other  good  offices,  for  to  entertain  the  peacable  amity  betwixt  the  realms  to  the  defence  and  comfort  of 
all  true  fubjetts,  the  daunting  of  the  infolent  and  difobedient  under  their  rules,  agreeable  to  the  good  con- 
cordance of  the  princes  treaties  of  peace,  and  to  the  ufe  and  cullom  of  the  borders,  bills  of  faults  are  in- 
terchanged, days  of  trewes  agreed  011,  bills  fouled  and  delivered  of  principal  offenders  made,  without  refpedl 
of  peifon  or  furname. 

Days  of  Marche  fo  appointed,  proclamation  is  to  be  made,  and  flraite  letters  of  commandment  dire£led 
in  the  queen’s  majeily’s  name,  for  all  lords,  knights,  efquires,  gentlemen,  and  feveral  officers,  with  con- 
venient numbers  of  their  charge  and  tenants  (as  time  and  fervice  require)  for  to  repair  the  night  before, 
and  give  their  attendance  upon  the  lord  warden  unto  the  laid  day  of  Marche,  defeneibly  arrayed,  with 
their  bed  horfes  and  nags,  the  morrow  next  following. 

Which  done, 

The  lord  warden,  attended  with  the  gentlemen,  officers,  fervants,  and  their  powers,  is  to  ride  from  the 
place  where  he  inhabiteth,  unto  the  Marche  bank,  all  flaying  there  without  riding  any  further,  or  going 
over  the  dream,  if  there  be  water,  or  bounds  if  it  be  dry  land  : 

Until 

The  lord  warden  of  England  fird  of  all  (the  oppofite  warden  known  to  be  come  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed) doth  fend  either  his  deputy,  or  fome  other  fpecial  gentleman  of  good  worth  whom  it  pleafeth  him  for 
to  make  choice  of,  with  a convenient  number  of  the  bed  horfed  and  mod  fufficient  gentlemen  of  his  com- 
pany, unto  the  warden  of  Scotland,  fignifying  his  repair  thither,  and  craving  affurance  during  their  meet- 
ing until  the  funrifing  of  the  next  day  following. 

Which  affurance  being  required  by  England  and  granted  by  Scotland  ; the  Scotch  warden  holding  up 
his  hand,  engages  for  performing  thereof  in  all  refpe&s. 

Then  the  deputy  and  other  gentlemen  of  England,  returning  back  to  the  lord  warden  of  England,  are 
to  make  relation  of  the  affurance  granted,  and  confent  for  the  prefervation  of  the  amity. 

For  thwith  after. 

The  lord  warden  of  Scotland  fendeth  his  deputy,  or  fome  other  fpecial  gentleman,  accompanied  with 
othtrs  of  the  bed  fort  of  horfemen,  unto  the  lord  warden  of  England,  ffiewing  that  the  lord  warden  of 
Scotland  yieldeth  to  allow  and  confirm  the  affurance  demanded  for  England,  craving  the  like  for  Scotland} 
which  the  warden  of  England,  holding  up  his  hand,  granteth. 

This  done, 

ff  he  deputy  of  Scotland  and  his  company  return  back  to  the  warden  of  Scotland,  declaring  the  grant- 
ing of  the  affurance  by  England. 

The  lord  warden  of  England,  before  he  or  any  of  his  company  enter  into  Scotland,  caufeth  proclama- 
tion to  be  made  for  obfervation  of  the  peace,  for  old  feuds  and  new,  word,  deed,  and  countenance,  from 
the  time  of  the  proclaiming  thereof,  until  the  next  day  at  the  funrifing,  upon  pain  of  death. 

And 

The  like  proclamation,  after  their  return  foith  of  England,  by  the  Scotch. warden  made  before  meeting. 

The  lord  warden  of  England  with  his  company  entcreth  into  Scotland,  riding  to  the  place  where  the 
lord  warden  of  Scotland  is,  and  lighting  off  horfeback  Hands  {till,  until  the  Scotch  warden  comes  to  him 
then  and  there,  in  all  friendly  and  orderly  manner,  mutually  embracing  the  one  the  other. 

After  meeting  and  conference  had  between  the  lords  wardens,  they  draw  themfelves  remote  to  fome 
quiet  place,  interchangeably  calling  the  rolls  and  bills  of  both  fides,  in  the  prefence  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  bell  forts  of  both  the  countries.. 

Whereof 

If  any  dcubt  arife  touching  the  fouling  of  the  faid  bills,  then  the  fame  is  to  be  tried  either  by  the  lord 
warden’s  honour,  or  a jury  of  fix  gentlemen  of  England  and  fix  of  Scotland,  or  by  a rower  publique.f 

•J-  A perfon  r.grecd  upon  by  both  parties,  who  was  to  be  of  the  country  of  the  partv  accufed. 
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often  as  any  danger  of  a liege  appeared,  to  mufter  all  fenlible  men,  between  the 
ages  of  lixteen  and  fix ty,  within  the  marches;  and  all  men  at  arms,  billmen  and 
archers,  according  to  their  degree,  who  were  to  refort  to  him  properly  armed  ; to 
be  maifh  lied  in  thoufands,  hundreds,  and  twenties  ; and  fo  arrayed  to  defend  and 
keep  the  fame.  He  had  authority  to  agree  to  ceffations  of  arms,  and  conclude 
treaties  of  peace  ; to  appoint  deputies  and  warden  ferjeants  and  other  officers. 

In  his  civil  capacity,  he  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  breaches  of  the  border  laws, 
imprifonments,  robberies,  and  fpoils  ; to  hold  warden's  courts  and  feffiions,  therein 
to  hear  all  matters  between  the  people  of  both  kingdoms ; and  by  the  laws  efla- 
blilhed,  to  redrefs  all  grievances;  to  arreft  and  imprifon  all  perfons  difcovered 
to  be  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of  England. 

The  border  laws  obliged  the  lord  warden  yearly  to  produce  his  commillion,  and 
take  the  oath  of  office,  at  the  Midfummer  Affembly  of  the  people  of  both  nations. 
—A  council  was  to  attend  the  lord  warden,  chofen  of  difcrete  borderers.  The 
offences  chiefly  to  be  enquired  of,  were  murder,  wrounding,  and  maiming,  burning 
of  houfes,  corn,  &c.  rapine  and  theft,  deadly  feud,  a threatening  of  life  in  revenge ; 
cutting  and  taking  au'ay  timber  trees  ; fowing  corn,  and  depafturing  cattle  beyond 
the  eftablifhed  limits,  hunting  out  of  proper  boundaries,  &c.  A thief  might  be 
purfued  into  the  oppofite  realm  within  fix  days,  and  the  chace  carried  on,  as  the 
term  is,  in  hot  trod , with  hound,  and  horn,  with  hue-and-cry  : in  which  purfuits, 
receivers  and  refcuers  of  the  fugitive  were  equally  punifhable  with  the  principal. 
Loiterers  not  having  vifible  occupations,  were  not  permitted.  Letters  of  fafe  con- 
dud;  were  granted  to  perfons,  whofe  neceflary  bufinefs  required  them  to  travel  into 
the  oppofite  realm.  Days  of  public  juftice  were  flipulated  for  redrefs  of  griev- 
ances, and  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  of  the  borders ; in  which  perjury  had  a 
penalty.  If  any  one  attempted  to  make  retaliation,  he  lofl  his  remedy  at  law.  A 
perfon  thrice  found  guilty  of  an  offence,  was  to  fuffer  death.* 

Notwithftanding 

The  oath  for  the  jurors  is, 

Tou  Jhall  clean  no  bills  'worthy  to  be  fouled,  you  fall  foul  no  bills  •worthy  to  be  cleaned,  but  fall  do  that 
‘ which  appeareth  with  truth,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  fpprejjing  of  attempts  : So  help  you  God. 

The  ancient  oath  for  excufing  bills  : 

Tou  fall fwear  by  heaven  above  you.  hell  beneath  you,  by  your  part  of  Paradife,  by  all  that  God  made  in 
fx  days  and  feven  nights,  and  by  God  himfelf,  you  are  whart  out  facklefs  of  art,  part,  111  ay,  witting,  ridd, 
kenning,  having,  or  reciting  of  any  of  the  goods  and  cattels  named  in  this  bill : So  help  you  God. 

The  oath  of  fwearing  of  bills  fouled  : 

Tou  fall  liele  price  make,  and  truth  fay,  what  your  goods  were  worth  at  the  time  of  their  taking  to  have 
heen  bought  and  fold  in  a market  taken  alt  at  one  time,  and  that  you  know  no  other  recovery  but  this  : So 
help  you  God. 

* The  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  prifoners,  to  be  fent  unto  the  kings  majejly  from  Sir 
Thomas  Wharton , knight , with  the  names  of  their  takers,  as  followeth  : 

The  Earl  of  Caffill.  Batill  Routledge  his  taker  : John  Mufgrave  claimeth 

a part  for  the  loan  of  his  horfe  to  the  faid  Routledge. 
In  plea  The  Earl  of  Glencarne,  otherwife  called  the  Willye  Grame  called  Wat  s Willye,  Willye 
amongft  Lord  of  Gilmawres,  Grame  of  the  Balie,  Sir  Thomas  Wharton, 

them.  and  Thomas  Dacre. 
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Notwithftanding  thofe  regulations,  the  devaftations  made  by  the  Scots,  were  the 
inoft  dreadful  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  In  the  year  1312,  Robert  Brus 
entered  Cumberland  by  Solway  frith,  ravaging  Gilfland  in  his  route  to  Northumber- 
land, where  he  raifed  contributions  to  the  amount  of  2000I.  and  on  his  making  a 

fecond 


George  Pott  and  Stephen  James  claimeth  t® 
be  the  taker. 

Edward  Aglionby,  or  George  Fofter  his 
taker. 

Richard  Brifco  his  taker. 

Thomas  Denton,  or  James  Alenfon,  his 
his  taker. 

Thomas  Whyte,  Willie  Storye,  and  George 
Storye  his  taker. 

Willie  Bell  his  taker. 

privy  council. 

A Lift  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  County , called  outly  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  upon  Service  of  the  Border /» 

( 1 543*) 

Sir  William  Mufgrave , 6 o horfe  and  40  foot  (befides  Bewcaftle. ) 

Sir  Thomas  Curwen,  horfe  at  his  pleafure. 

Sir  John  Lowther , 1 00  horfe  and  40  foot. 

William  Pennington , all  his  tried  horfemen. 

John  Lamplough , for  his  father,  10  horfe. 

John  Leigh , (befides  Burgh  horfe  and  foot)  10  horfe. 

John  Thwaites , houfehold  fervants. 

‘John  Skelton , of  Branthwaite,  4 horfe. 

T homas  Dykes , 4 horfe. 

Richard  Egtesfield , 6 horfe. 

Alexander  aes  Appleby , 2 horfe. 

Mr.  Latus , for  the  lord  of  Milium , 60  horfe. 

William  Porter,  2 horfe. 

Thomas  Salkeld,  of  the  Whitehall,  4 horfe. 

Anthony  Barwis,  2 horfe. 

John  Senhoufe,  4 horfe. 

William  Afmotherly,  2 horfe. 

John  Swinburne,  houfehold  fervants. 

Anthony  Highmore,  2 horfe. 

Robert  Ellis,  2 horfe. 

Robert  Lamplough,  houfehold  fervants. 

William  Sands  and  Edward  Berdefey , for  the  lord  of  St.  Bees,  10  horfr. 

Robert  Brifco,  horfe  and  foot. 

Cuthbert  Hutton,  6 horfe  and  i-o  foot. 

Edward  Aglionby,  horfe  and  foot. 

Thomas  Dacre,  of  Grayftock,  horfe  and  foot. 

William  Skelton,  6 horfe. 

Thomas  Daljhn , (befides  CarlifleJ  10  horfe  and  20  foot. 

▼ol.  1.  E Thomi 


In  plea  ~l  The  lord  Fleming,  one  of  the  king  of  Scots 
between  > privy  council. 

them.  J 

In  plea  J The  lord  Maxwell,  admiral  of  Scotland, 
between  > warden  of  the  Weft  Marches  of  the  fame, 
them.  3 and  one  of  the  king  of  Scots  privy  council. 
The  lord  Somerville. 


In  plea 

between 

them. 


The  lord  Olivant. 


The  lord  Graye. 


Oliver  Synkeler,  one  of  the  king  of  Scot3 
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fecond  inroad,  about  the  month  of  Auguft,  he  levied  the  fame  fum  on  Cumberland : 
coming  to  Lanercojl , he  pillaged  that  religious  houfe,  and  ruined  the  tenants  of  the 
rnonaftic  pofleftions,  by  his  exactions  and  rapine.  In  the  year  1315,  after  the 
difgraceful  defeat  of  the  Englilh  army  at  Bannock-burn , a band  of  Scotch  marauders 

led 

Thomas  Blenerhajfet  for  Gilfland,  horfe  and  foot. 

Chrijlopher  Threlkeld,  4 horfe  and  6 foot. 

John  Mufgrave,  for  Bewcaflle,  horfe  and  foot. 

Will.  Pickering , for  Barton,  Martindale,  Paterdale,and  his  own  tenants,  20  horfe  and  20  foot. 

IVillia m Vaux,  4 horfe  and  6 foot. 

Richard  Blencow,  6 hoife. 

Richard  Hutton , 4 horfe. 

Richard  Warwick,  horfe  and  foot. 

Lancelot  Lowther,  for  Derwent  water,  all  horfemeru 

Tenants  of  the  Bifhop  and  College,  all  horfemen. 

The  lordfhip  of  Holme,  all  tried  horfe. 

N.  and  B.  Hist.  Comb. 


In  Haines's  State  Papers,  p.  51,  &c.  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  glorious  achievments 
performed  under  thefe  armaments. — 1543. 

Towns,  towers,  ftedes,  barnekins,  $ parifh  churches,  baftel  houfes  j|  burned  or  caft  down  192 

Scots  (lain  — — — — — — — — — — 403 

Prifoners  taken  — — — ■ — — * — — — — — 816 

Nolt  (/.  e.  horned  cattle)  — — — — — — — — 10,386“ 

Sheep,  — — — — — — — — — — — 12,492 

Nags  and  geldings  — — — — — — — — — 1 296 

Goats  — — — — — — — — — — — 200 

Bolls  of  corn  — — — — — — — — — — 890 

Infight  (/.  e.  houfehold  furniture)  not  reckoned. 

In  1545,  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 

Monafteries  or  friar  houfes,  burnt  or  deftroyed  — — — — - — — 7 

Caftles,  towers,  or  piles  — — — — — — — — “ — 16 


Market  towns  — — — — — — — — — — 5 

Villages  — — — — — — — — — — — 243 

Milns  — — — — — — — — — — — 13 

Hofpitals  — — — — — — — — — — — 3 


Extrafl  from  the  Report  of  Sir  Thomas  Carlton,  of  Carlton-Hall,  1547 . 

“ We  made  a road  into  Tiviotdale,  and  got  a great  booty  of  goods,  and  that  night  we  lay  in  the  old 
walls  of  Wawcop  tower,  and  builded  to-falls ; went  to  Dumfries  and  lay  there,  who  fubmitted  thcmfelves 
to  become  the  king’s  fubje&s.  But  the  town  of  Kirkobree  refufed,  infomuch,  that  the  lord  Wharton 
moved  me,  if  it  were  poflible,  with  fafety,  to  give  th^  fame  town  a praiffe  to  burn  it.  And  fo  we  rode 
thither  one  night,  and  coming  a little  after  funriling,  they  who  faw  us  coming  barred  their  gates,  and  kept 
their  dikes  ; for  the  town  is  diked  on  both  fides,  with  a gate  to  the  water-ward,  and  a gate  in  the  over-end 
to  the  fell- ward.  There  we  lighted  on  foot,  and  gave  the  town  a (harp  onfet  and  affault,  and  flew  one 
honeft  man  in  the  town  with  an  arrow  ; infomuch,  that  one  wife  came  to  the  ditch,  and  called  for  one,  that 
would  take  her  hufbaad  and  fave  his  life.  Anthon’  Armftrong  being  ready,  faid,  fetch  him  to  me,  and 
I’ll  warrant  his  life.  The  woman  ran  into  the  town,  and  fetched  her  hufband,  and  brought  him  through 
the  dike  to  the  faid  Anthon’,  who  brought  him  into  England,  and  ranfomed  him.  We  gave  Bombey 
the  onfet,  and  fo  we  returned,  feized  about  2000  fheep,  200  kye  and  oxen,  and  40  or  50  horfes,  and 
brought  the  fame  towards  Dumfries.  The  country  beyond  the  water  of  Dee  gathered,  and  came  to  a 


§ The  outward  ward  of  a caftle,  within  which,  were  the  barns,  (tables,  and  cow-houfes. 

Jytojiafteries  or  hofpitals. 

place 
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led  by  E discard  Brus  and  Sir  James  Douglas , having  entered  England  by  Reedefdale , 
returned  through  Giljland , where  they  made  the  inhabitants  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Robert  Brus  ; and  exacting  contributions,  the  county  of  Cumberland  paid 
600  marks.  It  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  that  the  Scotch  leaders  took  up  their 

residence 

place  called  the  Forehead  Ford.  So  we  left  all  our  ftieep,  and  put  our  word;  horfemen  before  the  nowte 
and  nags,  and  fent  30  of  the  bell  horfed  to  preeke  at  the  Scots,  if  they  would  come  over  the  water,  and 
I to  abide  with  the  ftandard  in  their  relief : which  the  Scots  perceiving,  came  not  over.  So  that  we 
palled  quietly  that  night  to  Dumfries,  leaving  the  goods  in  fafety  with  men  and  good  watch.  In  the 
morning  we  repaired  to  the  goods,  a mile  beyond  Dumfries,  of  intent  to  have  divided  and  dealt  the  booty  ; 
and  fome  claimed  this  cow,  and  fome  that  nag,  to  be  under  afiurance,  and  ran  through  the  goods.  Above 
all,  one  man  of  the  laird  of  Empsfield  came  amongft  the  goods,  and  would  needs  take  a cow,  faying,  he 
would  be  flopped  by  no  man,  infomuch,  that  one  Thomas  Taylor,  called  Tom  with  the  bow,  being  one 
of  the  garrifon,  and  being  charged  with  keeping  the  goods,  ftruck  the  faid  Scotfman  on  the  head  with  his 
bow,  fo  that  the  blood  ran  down  over  his  Ihoulders.  Going  to  his  mafter  there,  and  crying  out,  his  mafter 
went  with  him  to  the  ma'ler  Maxwell.  The  mafter  Maxwell  came,  with  a great  rout  after  him,  and 
brought  the  man  with  the  bloody  head  to  me,  “ Is  this,  think  ye,  wele  ; both  to  tak  our  goods,  and  thus 
to  (hed  our  blood  ?”  I confidering  the  mafter  at  that  prefent  two  for  one,  thought  beft  to  ufe  him  and 
the  reft  of  the  Scots  with  good  words,  and  gentle  and  fair  fpeeches,  for  they  were  determined,  even  there, 
to  have  given  us  an  onfet,  and  to  have  taken  the  goods  from  us,  and  to  have  made  that  their  quarrel. 

I thought  it  good  to  pra&ife  fome  way  we  might  get  fome  hold  or  caftle,  where  we  might  lie  near  the 
enemy,  and  to  lie  within  our  own  ftrength  in  the  night,  where  we  might  lie  down  together,  and  rife 
together.  Thus  prattifing,  one  Sander  Armftrong,  fon  of  ill  Will  Ai  mftrong,  came  to  me,  and  told  me, 
he  had  a man  called  John  Lynton,  who  was  born  at  the  head  of  Annerdale,  near  to  the  Loughwood, 
being  the  laird  of  Johnfon’s  chief  houfe,  and  the  faid  laird  and  his  brother  (being  the  abbot  of  Salfide) 
were  taken  prifoners  not  long  before,  and  were  remaining  in  England.  It  was  a fair  large  tower,  able  to 
lodge  our  company  fafely,  with  a barnekin,  hall,  kitchen,  and  ftables,  all  within  the  barnekin,  and  was 
but  kept  with  two  or  three  fellows,  and  as  many  wenches.  He  thought  it  might  be  fiolen  in  the  morn- 
ing at  the  opening  of  the  tower  door,  which  I required  the  faid  Sandee  to  pradlife.  At  laft  it  was  agreed 
that  we  (hould  go  with  the  whole  garrifon.  We  came  there  about  an  hour  before  day  ; and  the  greater 
part  of  us  lay  clofe  without  the  barnekin  : but  about  a dozen  of  the  men  got  over  the  barnekin  wall,  and 
Hole  clofe  into  the  houfe  within  the  barnekin,  and  took  the  wenches  and  kept  them  fecure  till  day  light. 
And  at  funriiing,  two  men  and  a woman  being  in  the  tower,  one  of  the  men  riling  in  his  Ihirt,  and  going 
to  the  tower  head,  and  feeing  nothing  ftir  about,  he  called  on  the  wench  that  lay  in  the  tower,  and  bade 
her  rife  and  open  the  tower  door,  and  call  up  them  that  lay  beneath.  She  fo  doing,  and  opening  the 
iron  door,  and  a wood  door  without  it,  our  men  within  the  barnekin  brake  a little  too  foon  to  the  door ; 
for  the  wench  perceiving  them,  leaped  back  into  the  tower,  and  had  gotten  almoft  the  wooden  door  to  ; 
but  one  got  hold  of  it,  fo  that  fire  could  not  get  it  c’ofe  to  ; fo  the  fiurmifh  rofe,  and  we  over  the  barnekin, 
and  broke  open  the  wood  door,  and  fire  being  troubled  with  the  wood  door,  left  the  iron  door  open,  and 
fo  we  entered  and  wan  the  Loughwood  ; where  we  found,  truely,  the  houfe  well  purveyed  for  btef  falted, 
malt,  big,  havermeal,  butter,  and  cheefe.” 

This  extraft  (hews  the  manner  of  thofe  marauding  parties,  which  conftantly  diftrefled  the  borders.  An 
inftance  or  two  from  Sir  Robert  Cary’s  memoirs,  will  Ihew  the  deadly  feuds,  and  favage  manners  of  the 

people. 

“ I wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Ker,  my  oppofite  warden  ; after  he  had  filled  my  man  with  drink,  and  put 
him  to  bed,  he  and  fome  half  a fcore  with  him  got  to  horfe,  and  came  into  England,  to  a little  village ; 
there  he  broke  up  a houfe,  and  took  out  a poor  fellow,  who  (he  pretended)  had  done  him  fome  wrong, 
and  before  the  door  cruelly  murdered  him,  and  fo  came  quietly  home  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  deliverd  my  man  a letter  in  anfwer  to  mine,  and  returned  him  to  me.  It  pleafed  me  well  at  the 
reading  of  this  kind  letter,  but  when  I heard  what  a bravo  he  had  put  upon  me,  I quickly  refolved  never  to 
have  to  do  with  him,  till  I was  righted  for  the  great  wrong  he  had  done  me. 

There  was  a favourite  of  Sir  Robert’s,  a great  thief,  called  Geordic  Bourne.  This  gallant,  with  fome 
of  his  aflociates,  would  in  bravery,  come  and  take  goods  in  the  Eaft  Marche.  I had  that  night  fome  of 
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refidence  at  Rofe  Cajlle>  from  whence  the  troops  were  fent  out  in  parties  to  levy 
the  fum  demanded,  and  on  refufal  to  burn  and  deftroy. 

Although  the.  plague  raged  dreadfully,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  two  years 
were  fcarce  elapfed  from  the  lafl  incuriion,  before  the  Scots  made  another  inroad, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Douglas , and  penetrated  as  far  as  Richmond , in  York- 
fhire,  and  Furnefs  in  Lancafhire,  marking  their  paffage  with  deflation  and  ruin  : 
and  in  the  13th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  they  made  another  incuriion  and  wafted 
the  whole  country,  from  Giljland  to  Burgh  under  Stainmoie. 

In  the  year  1322,  Andrew  de  Liar cla % governor  of  tarlijle , was  invefted  with 
military  command  over  the  northern  counties,  to  iupprefs  the  infurre&ions  : but 
it  was  foon  difcovered,  that  this  confidence  was  improperly  placed  in  one  who 
was  confederate  with  the  Scots : of  which  being  convi&ed,  he  was  degraded,  and 

decollated 

the  garrifon  abroad.  They  met  with  this  Geardie  and  his  fellows  driving  the  cattle  before  them.  The 
garrifon  fet  upon  them,  and  with  a {hot  killed  Geordie  Bourn’s  uncle ; and  he  himfelf  bravely  refilling, 
till  he  was  fore  hurt  in  the  head,  was  taken.  After  he  was  taken,  his  pride  was  fuch,  as  he  alked,  who 
it  was  that  durft  avow  that  night’s  work  ? but  when  he  heard  it  was  the  garrifon,  he  was  then  more  quiet. 

I called  a jury  the  next  morning,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  marche-treafon.  When  all  things  were  quiet, 
and  the  watch  fet  at  night,  after  fupper,  about  ten  o’clock,  I took  one  of  my  men  s liveries,  and  put  it 
about  me,  and  took  two  other  of  my  fervants  with  me  in  their  liveries,  and  we  three,  as  the  warden’s  men, 
came  to  the  provoft  Marfhal’s,  where  Bourne  was,  and  were  let  into  his  chamber.  We  fat  down  by  him, 
and  told  him,  that  we  were  defirous  to  fee  him,  becaufe  we  heard  he  was  flout  and  valiant,  and  true  to  hi3 
friend ; and  that  we  were  forty  our  mafler  could  not  be  moved  to  fave  his  life.  He  voluntarily  of  himfelf 
laid,  that  he  had  lived  long  enough  to  do  fo  much  as  he  had  done,  and  withal  told  us.  that  he  had  lain 
with  above  forty  men’s  wives,  what  in  England,  what  in  Scotland  • and  that  he  had  killed  feven  Englifti- 
men  with  his  own  hands  : that  he  had  fpent  his  whole  time  in  whoring,  drinking.  Healing,  and  taking  deep 
revenge  for  flight  offences.  After  I heard  his  own  confeflion,  I was  refolved  no  conditions  Ihould  fave  his 
life ; and  fo  took  order,  that  at  the  gates  opening  the  next  morning,  he  Ihould  be  carried  to  execution, 
which  accordingly  was  performed. 

Among  other  malefactors,  there  were  two  gentlemen  thieves,  that  robbed  and  took  purfes  from  travel- 
lers in  the  highways  (a  theft  that  was  never  heard  of  in  thofe  parts  before)  I got  them  betrayed,  took 
them,  and  fent  them  to  Newcaftle  goal,  and  there  they  were  hanged. 

There  had  been  an  ancient  cuftom  of  the  borders,  when  they  were  at  quiet,  for  the  oppofite  border  to 
fend  the  warden  of  the  Middle  Marche,  to  defire  leave  that  they  might  come  into  the  borders  of  England, 
and  hunt  with  their  greyhounds  for  deer,  towards  the  end  of  fummer,  which  was  denied  them.  Towards 
the  end  of  Sir  John  Forfter’s  government,  they  would,  without  afleing  leave  come  into  England  and 
hunt  at  their  pleafure,  and  flay  their  own  time.  1 wrote  to  Farnehurft,  the  warden  over  againfl.  me,  that 
I was  no  way  willing  to  hinder  them  of  their  accuftomed  fports ; and  that  if,  according  to  the  ancient 
cuftom,  they  would  fend  to  me  for  leave,  they  Ihould  have  all  the  contentment  I could  give  them  ; if  other- 
wife,  they  would  continue  their  wonted  courfe,  I would  do  my  beft  to  hinder  them.  Within  a month 
after,  they  came  and  hunted  as  they  ufed  to  do,  without  leave,  and  cut  down  wood,  and  carried  it  away. . 
Towards  the  end  of  fummer,  they  came  again  to  their  wonted  fports.  I fent  my  two  deputies  with  all 
the  fpeed  they  could  make,  and  they  took  along  with  them  fuch  gentlemen  as  were  in  their  way,  with  my 
forty  horfe,  and  about  one  o’clock  they  came  up  to  them,  and  fet  upon  them.  Some  hurt  was  done,  but 
1 gave  efpecial  order,  they  fhould  do  as  little  hurt,  and  ftied  as  little  blood  as  pofiible  they  could.  They 
took  a dozen  of  the  principal  gentlemen  that  were  there,  and  brought  them  to  me  to  Witherington,  where 
I then  lay,  I made  them  welcome,  and  gave  them  the  beft  entertainment  I could  ; they  lay  in  the 
caftle  two  or  three  days,  and  fo  I fent  them  home,  they  alluring  me  that  they  would  never  hunt  again  with- 
out leave.  The  Scots  king  complained  to  Queen  Elizabeth  very  grievoufly  of  this  fa£l.” 

“ Mr.  Addifon,  in  his  celebrated  criticifm  on  that  ancient  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace,  Spe£t.  No.  20.  mif- 
8<  takes  the  ground,  of  the  quarrel.  It  was  not  any  particular  animofity  or  deadly  feud  between  the 

“ two 
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decollated  at  Carlijle.  Robert  Brus  had  taken  advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  intended 
armament,  and  heading  a choice  band  himfelf,  entered  England  near  Carlijle , de- 
ftroyed  the  abbey  of  Holm  Cultram , and  proceeded  into  Lancajhire,  where,  being 
joined  by  a body  of  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Murray , who  had  advanced  through 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  they  returned  with  an  immenfe  booty.  Yet  not 

content 

**  two  principal  a&ors,  but  was  a conteft  of  privilege  and  jurifditlion  between  them,  refpe&ing  their  offices, 
“ as  lords  wardens  of  the  marches  affigned.”  They  are  fet  out  in  N.  and  B.  Hill.  Cumb.  p.  84,  &c. 
We  will,  in  the  next  place,  fet  out  a mufter  in  1584. 


Cumberland. 

Able  men  muftered  : 

Light  horfemen  amongft  the  gentlemen  and  their  houfehold  fervants,  furniffied  1 
according  to  the  ufe  of  the  Borders  — — j 

Light  horfmen  furniffied  j 

Burgh  Barony  — — — — 

Gilfland  — — — — — * — 

Holm  Cultram  — — — — •— 

Leven,  Kirklinton,  Solport  — • _____ 

Sarke  debateable  ground  — — - — - 

Queen’s  Hames  ______  — — • 

Foreft  of  Englewood  _________ 

The  office  of  Bewcaftle  — — — — 

Archers  furniffied  — — — — 

Billmen  furniffied  — — — — — 

Ablemen  unfurniffied  — — __  — 


Another  mufter : 

Allerdale  above  and  beneath  Dement 
Leeth  Ward  — — — • 

Cumberland  Ward  — — 


IOO 


. — 

— 

IOO 

— 

— 

60 

40 

— 

— 

30 

— - 

— 

18 

— ■ 

— 

IOO 

— 

— 

40 

— 

■ — 

30 

— 

— 

- 50 

IIOO 

1200 

— 

— 

I34O 

4208 

54051 

91 Total 

— 

1590  > 

— * 

2158J 

The  trewes  was  the  jufticiary  meeting  before  the  lords  wardens,  to  hear  all  complaints,  and  adminiftef 
juftice.  The  following  proceedings  were  had  at  a meeting  of  this  kind,  in  the  year  1587. 


Sir  Simon  Mufgrave,  knight,  with 
Thom  of  the  Toddhill  and  his 
neighbours,  complain  upon 


James  Fofter  of  Symwhaite  com- 
plains upon 


Wejl  Marches  againjl  Liddefdale. 

June  1581. 

5 Robin  Elliot  of  the  Park,  Sim. 
Elliot,  Clemie  Crofer,  Gawenr 
Jock,  and  their  accomplices,  for 

July  1581. 

rWill.  Elliot  of  the  Redheugh,"! 
J Adam  of  the  Shawes,  Archie  of  / 
J the  Hill,  and  John  Elliot  of  f 
{.Heugh-houfe ; for  J 


n 


60  kie  and  oxen,  a horfe,  and  the 
taking  of  Thome  Rootledge,  pri- 
foner. 


50  kine  and  oxen,  and  all  his  in* 
fight.  * 


• Viz.  houfehold  goods! 
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content  with  the  devaluations  they  had  made,  they  lay  encamped  near  Carlijle  five 
days,  whilH  parties  went  out  into  the  adjacent  country,  burnt  Rofe  Cajlte , and 
deflroyed  all  the  Handing  corn  within  their  circuit. 

In  1323,  a truce  was  concluded,  and  Ralph  de  Dacre , John  de  Havering , and 
Adam  de  Skelton , were  appointed  confervators  on  the  Cumberland  fide.  One  of 
the  articles  flipulated  was,  that  no  fortrefTes  were  thereafter  to  be  ereded,  or  others 
repaired,  except  thofe  already  Handing,  or  fuch  as  were  ereding. 

In 


June  1582. 

fj  140  kie  and  oxen,  100  (heep,  20 

Old  laird  of  Whithaugh,  young  gaite,  and  all  their  infight,  200I. 

laird  of  Whithaugh,  Sim’s  Thom,  fterling : and  the  (laughter  of 

plain  upon  | and  Jock  of  Copefhawe ; for  | Martin  Taylor,  John  Dodlhon, 

l J John  Skelloe  & Mat.  Blackburne. 

1 5 O&ober  1582. 

Thomas  Mufgrave,  deputy  of  f Walter  Scott,  laird  of  Buckluth,  1 200  kine  and  oxen,  300  gaite  and 

Bewcaflle,  and  the  tenants  againft  (_and  his  complices;  for  J (heep. 

15  November,  1582. 

...  . , . , ("The  laird  of  Mangerton,  laird’s")  burning  of  his  barns,  wheat,  rye. 

Sir  Simon  Mufgrave,  knight,  JJock>  Sim>s  Thom)  and  thelr(oats>  and  peas.  wo'th 

complains  upon  (.  complices ; for  j 1000I.  fterling. 

St.  Andremas  1582. 

a , _ , . , . f Robin  Elliot,  WiU.  his ; brother, "1  6o  k|e  and  oxen,  IOO  (h cep,  all 

Andrew  Taylor  complains  upon  ^ George  Simpfon,  and  their  com-  V hIs  infight,  arid  money  60I. 

(.  plices ; for  J ° 

July  1586. 

Thomas  Mufgrave,  deputy  war-  C The  laird’s  Jock,  Dick  of  Dry-")  4°°.kine  and  oxen,  taken  in  open 
den  of  Bewcaftle,  complains  upon  "jupp,  and  their  complices  ; for  r *I0m  tke  Dryfike  in  Bew- 

September  1587. 

Andrew  Rootledge  of  the  Nuke,  f LaIrd>  Jock>  Dick  of  Dryupp,"}  yo  kine  and  oxen,  burning  hi* 
complains  upon  < Lancie  of  Whifgill  and  their  >houfe,  corn,  and  infight,  100I. 

(.  complices  ; for  — — j fterling. 


November  1587. 

Clemie  Taylor  complains  upon  I Archie  Elliot,  Gibbie  Elliot  and!  yo  kine  and  oxen,  ail  his  infight, 

£ their  complices;  for  J 100  merks  fterling. 

Martinmas  1387. 

The  poor  widow  and  inhabitants  f Laird  of  Mangerton,  laird  of")  the  murder  of  John  Tweddel, 
of  the  town  of  Temmon,  com-  < Whithaugh,  and  their  complices ; >■  Willie  Tweddel,  and  Davie  Bell ; 
plain  upon  (.for  J the  taking  and  carrying  away  of 

John  Thirlivay.  Philip  Thirlway, 

Edward  Thirlway,  John  Bell  of  Clowfegill,  David  Bell,  Philip  Tweddel,  Rowley  Corrock,  Thomas 
Allifon,  George  Lyvock,  and  Archie  Armftrong,  ranfoming  them  as  prifoners  ; and  the  taking  of 
ZOO  kine  and  oxen,  fpoil  of  houfes,  writings,  money,  and  infight,  400I.  fterling. 


John  Forfter 
John  Selbie 
Richard  Lowther 


Commifiioners. 

Carmigell 

Alexander  Hume  of  Hutton  Hall 
Mr.  George  Yonge. 
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In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  the  Scots  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  lord  Douglas  entered  England  near  Carlijle : the  troops 
confided  of  twenty  four  thoufand  horfe;  they  penetrated  through  Cumberland  into 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham ; and  though  king  Edward 
had  advanced  with  an  army  of  100,000  men,  they  avoided  coming  to  battle,  and 
made  a fafe  retreat,  returning  with  confiderable  booty. 

In  the  year  1333,  lord  Archibald  Douglas  with  3000  chofen  men  entered  Gilfland , 
and  laid  wade  the  edate  of  lord  Dacre,  for  thirty  miles  in  extent:  a retaliation  was 
made  by  Sir  Anthony  Lucy , in  which  it  appears,  that  the  Englifh  were  not  inferior 
to  their  neighbours  in  barbarity  and  rapine. 

In  the  19th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  the  Scots  made  an  incurfion  by  Carlijle , 
which  place  they  laid  in  allies;  then  advancing  to  Penrith , they  facked  and  burnt 
that  town;  and  returning  through  Giljland>  carried  off  much  cattle.  In  the  fuc- 
cecdingyear  King  David  Brus  headed  the  dedrudlive  bands,  waded  Cumberland 
as  far  as  Derwent  fells ; and  on  his  return  made  his  route  by  Aldflone  Moore.  En- 
couraged by  this  luccefs,  the  Scotch  monarch  the  next  year,  advanced  to  the  city 
of  Durham , where  at  the  battle  of  Nevil’s  Crofsy  he  was  made  prifoner,  and  his 
powerful  army  totally  routed.  * In 

The  Breviate  of  Liddefdale  againfi  the  Weft  Marches , is  of  the  fame  Tenor , and  confifs  of  the  Crimes  of  the 
like  Nature,  as  were  alfo  the  counter  Coinplaints  of  the  Marches  at  large.  The  following  general  EJli - 
mate  will fuffice  here. 

Eftimate  of  the  Bills  fouled: 

Weft  of  England  againft 

Liddefdale  — - ■ — - — - 3230 1.~\ 

Liddefdale  againft  J-477°/.  in  furplus, 

Wcftmarches  of  England  — — 8000/.  J 

Weftmarches  of  England 
againft 

Weftmarches  of  Scotland 

Weftmarches  of  Scotland 
againft 

Weftmarches  of  England 

Sum  total  for  England  9700/. 
for  Scotland  41600/. 

Sum  total  to  the  furplus  what!  To  Liddefdale  — - — - • — — • 4770 l.~f 

England  hath  to  anfwer  to  Scot- > V 31,900 

land,  viz-  J To  Weftmarches  — — — — 27130 /.  j 

A.  D.  1606.  The  king’s  proclamation  touching  the  tranfportation  of  certain  criminals,  fets  forth, 
“ That  the  offenders  are  all  in  our  mercy,  and  do  all  confefg  themfelves  to  be  no  meet  perfons  to  live  in 
“ thofe  countries,  and  therefore  have  humbly  befought  us,  that  they  might  be  removed  to  fome  other 
“ parts,  where,  with  our  gracious  lavour,  they  hope  to  live,  to  become  new  men,  and  to  deferve  our 
“ mercy:  a thing  more  agreeable  to  our  nature,  than  the  taking  of  fo  much  human  blood,  as  would  be 
“ fhed  if  we  (hould  leave  them  to  the  juft  cenfure  of  the  law,”  &c. 

In  1606,  a tax  was  affeffed  on  Cumberland  and  Weftmorland  for  this  tranfportation,  amounting  to 
408/.  19/.  9 d.  They  were  fhipped  at  Workington  for  Ireland. 

In 


— 6470/.  3 

j*  27130/  in  furplus. 

— 33600/.  J 
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In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  the  Scots  palled  through  the 
foreft  oS  Englewood,  and  entered  Penrith  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  where  they  caufed 
much  bloodlhed  and  pillaged  the  town.  With  the  merchandife,  it  is  fuppofed 
they  carried  the  pelf  ilence  into  their  own  country,  by  which  one  third  of  the  people 
died.  The  Englifh  to  retaliate,  made  their  palfage  over  Solway  Frith , and  took 
great  booty,  but  in  return,  fell  into  a defile,  where  400  were  llain,  and  many  in 
their  precipitate  flight  w'ere  drowned. 

In  the  1 ith  year  of  King  Richard  II.  the  Scots  palled  over  the  Frith,  furprifed 
Cockermouth ; and  with  their  plunder,  returned  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  inroads  were  frequent,  and  attended  with  in- 
creafed  barbarity,  and  want  of  mercy ; the  produce  of  the  land,  the  flocks  and  herds 
were  fwept  away;  the  women  and  children  were  made  captives,  and  carried  into 
the  fevereft  and  moft  abjed  flavery:  fo  much  did  the  calamaties  of  war  prevail, 
that  this  country  was  then  almoft  totally  defolated  and  deftroyed.  Hiftory  doth 
not  record  bafer  ads  of  hoftility  committed  by  the  Scotch,  than  thofe  of  which  the 
Englifh  were  guilty;  it  was  our  purpofe,  in  this  review',  only  to  relate  the  fuccef- 
five  diftrefles,  to  w hich  the  difirid  where  our  attention  is  placed,  was  fubjed:  the 
Scotch  borders  often  fmoaked  in  ruins  ; their  towns  were  facked,  their  lands  were 
overrun,  the  inhabitants  brought  into  bondage,  and  the  hoftile  fword  drenched  the 
vallies  in  blood  : fuch  were  the  reciprocal  miferies  of  the  border  war.  The  detail  is 
dreadful;  but  in  the  hiftorian  it  is  a neceflary  though  painful  talk,  to  enumerate 
the  circumflances  ; as  they  lead  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  once  to  determine,  how 
miferable  mull;  have  been  the  eftate  of  this  land  under  thecontentionsof  two  ferocious 
nations,  wafting  their  ftrength  in  inteftine  broils;  whofe  nature  and  fpirit,  from  the 
climate,  are  adapted  to  warfare  and  military  achievements ; and  in  the  next  place, 
he  is  led  to  the  higheft  exultation,  in  the  retrofpedion  of  thofe  blefiings  which  have 
flowed  from  the  union,  and  that  glory  which  the  Britilh  arms  have  every  where  ac- 
quired, fuperior  to  any  ftate  in  Europe,  fince  the  kingdoms  were  united.  It  is  not 
vain  boafting,  to  fay,  the  Britilh  navy  and  troops,  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  the 
circuit  of  the  globe. 

It  is  confefled,  the  tribulation  of  the  borders  did  not  ceafe,  with  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  yet  the  incurfions  were  lefs  frequent  within  this  diftrid;  the  dreadful 
delineation  is  fufficiently  protraded,  from  which  we  would  now  wifli  to  withdraw 
the  reader’s  thoughts. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  certain  evidence,  at  what  period  navigation 
wras  advanced  in  Cumberland  ;£  it  is,  prefumed,  that  the  ports  were  little  frequented, 

f A furvey  was  taken  by  comm'flion  from  the  crown,  in  the  year  1566,  of  the  trade  and  (hipping  of 
this  county,  (inter alia  ) Whitehavenwaslhen  fo  far  from  promifingit  would  ever  arriveat  its  prefent  wealthy 
and  flouriihing  ftate,  that  it  confiftcd  only  of  fix  cottages  fcattered  on  the  beach,  and  hidden  in  the  creek 
from  the  eye  of  an  enemy;  and  to  this  deje&ed  port  one  fmall  bark  only  belonged,  of  nine  or  ten  tuns 
burthen.  Nay,  it  is  not  more  incredible  than  true,  that  there  was,  at  that  time,  only  one  veflel  apper- 
taining to  the  whole  county  that  was  of  ten  tuns  burthen.  The  manners  were  fifhermen,  whofe  hazard- 
ous employ  got  them  a hard  fubfiftence.  The  whole  exports  of  this  extenfive  county  were  nothing  but  a 
fmall  quantity  of  herrings  and  codfifh,  and  the  inhabitants  knew,  even  at  that  sera,  fo  little  of  the  luxuries 
and  enjoyments  of  life,  that  the  whole  of  this  great  coaft  received  no  other  imports  than  a little  fait. 

acceflion 
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till  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  remained  almoft  infignificant  till  the 
acceflion  of  King  James  I.*  Workington  was  the  chief  haven,  and  the  place  of  the 
exportation  of  certain  criminals  fentenced  to  bamfhmcnt  in  1607,  but  in  that  fer- 
vice  very  few  vefiels  were  employed.  The  rife  of  Whitehaven  was  within  a century, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  Lowther  Jamily , where,  at  prefent,  upwards  of  an  hundred 
vefiels  of  confiderable  burthen  are  conftantly  employed,  belonging  to  that  port 
only  ; — but  as  fuch  matters  will  be  efpecially  treated  of,  as  we  proceed  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  each  place,  this  fuperficiai  notice  muft  fuffice  here. 

The  local  wealth  of  this  county  confifts  principally  in  its  mines  t of  which  the 
chief  are  of  coal : copper,  lead,  black-lead,  and  flares,  are  alfo  won  here,  and 
Camden  fays,  veins  of  gold  and  filver  were  difeovered  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ; but  fince  that  time  they  have  not  been  fearched  for.  The  falmon 
trade  hath,  of  late  years,  become  confiderable,  and  much  is  fenr  frefh  to  the  London 
market;  but  little  or  none  pickled  or  cured.  A confiderable  number  of  black 
cattle  and  flieep  f are  bred  within  this  diftrieft,  but  not  of  fo  large  a fize  as  thofe 
in  Northumberland  : large  quantities  of  bacon  and  butter  have,  of  late  years,  been 
fent  to  the  London  market ; and  within  thefe  thirty  years,  large  calico  printfields 
and  check  manufactories  have  been  eftablifhed  in  Carlifle  and  its  vicinity  ; fuch 
articles  of  trade  as  we  have  enumerated  have  arofe  to  a degree  of  fignificance  within 
a century  : in  fhorr,  one  may  fafely  date  the  progrefs  of  that  flourifhing  ftate  in 
which  this  county  now  appears,  to  be  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  from  the  union. 
Population  increafes  rapidly,  cultivation  is  advancing  on  every  hand  : and  the  molt 
flattering  appearances,  that  this  county  will  become  of  the  greateft  confequence  to 
the  ftate,  and  of  import  to  the  mercantile  world,  within  the  courfe  of  another  cen~ 
tury,  may  be  deduced  from  the  growing  manufactories,  the  increafe  of  tillage  land, 
the  fheep-walks  and  wool,  the  improved  breed  of  cattle,  the  advance  in  flipping 
and  number  of  mariners,  and  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  mines. 

* At  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  even  under  the  aufpicious  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
the  naval  power  of  this  empire  was  advancing  into  a rivaifhip  with  all  Europe,  when  trade  and  commerce, 
as  from  their  native  land,  began  to  flourifli  in  Britain,  fuperior  to  the  reft  of  the  European  ftates ; when 
our  interior  ftrength  and  power  difplayed  ltfelf  to  the  aftonifliment  of  the  world,  this  county  ftill  lan- 
guiflied  under  its  inaufpicious  ftar ; diftant  from  the  capital,  unhappy  in  its  vicinage,  its  improvements 
were  much  behind  thofe  of  the  more  fouthern  counties.  At  this  period,  in  or  about  the  year  1582,  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln , being  Lord  High  Admiral,  caufed  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the  (hips  and  mariners  with- 
in this  county,  when  all  the  veffels  amounted  only  to  twelve,  and  not  one  carried  eighty  tons.  Mariners  and 
fifhermen  made  up  the  number  198,  of  whom  many  had  never  navigated  a veffel  fuperior  to  an  open  boat. 

f It  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  this,  and  the  other  northern  counties,  to  promote  an  explanatory 
law,  touching  the  commoning  of  (heep  ; for  if  legal  determinations  Ihould  take  place,  to  reftrain  the 
fhepherd,  to  a rule  of  commoning  or  depafturing  no  greater  number  of  flieep  on  the  moors  than  can  be 
wintered  and  fuppoited  in  the  inclofed  grounds,  this  great  ftaple  of  the  country  would  be  almoft  loft  ; 
the  poor  (hepherds  would  be  ruined,  the  ftock  of  provilion  and  wool  would  be  diminifhed  in  a veiy  great 
degree,  and  the  common  lands  would  lie  wafte.  An  attempt  of  this  nature,  by  a perfecuting  neighbour, 
has  been  made  upon  a poor  (hepherd,  who  has  a ftock  of  about  1500  (heep,  in  a neighbouring  county,  and 
he  has  been  brought  to  two  aflizes  ; at  the  firft  the  (hepherd  had  a nonfuit  in  his  favour,  under  the  fadt, 
that  the  plaintiff  exceeded  in  ftock  of  flieep,  nearly  in  as  great  excels  as  the  (hepherd,  as  appeared  by 
the  ftatement  his  own  council  made  on  the  calculation  of  rentals  ; at  the  next  aflize  the  (hepherd  obtained 
a verdict,  it  is  prefumed,  upon  the  fame  ideaflriking  the  minds  of  the  jurors  If  this  example  (hould  be 
followed  by  any  ore  of  an  oppreffive  mind,  the  confequence  might  be  very  injurious  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  poor  individual.  It  is  therefore  a great  provincial  concern,  to  promote  a law  to  encourage  the 
breeding  and  depafturing  fheep  on  the  moors  of  the  northern  counties.  W.  H. 
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This  county  began  to  fend  members  to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
I.*  and  befides  the  two  knights  of  the  {hire,  it  hath  two  boroughs  that  are  alfo 
reprefented  ; the  city  and  borough  of  Carlijle , and  the  borough  of  Cockermoutb: 
there  was  anciently  added  a third,  Egremont : but  on  account  of  the  expence  at- 
tending reprefentation,  the  franchife  w^as  difufed,  at  the  inftance  of  its  burgeffes. 

As  to  ecclefiajlical  jurifdifiion , the  whole  county,  except  the  ward  of  Allerdalc 
above  Derwent , is  in  the  diocefe  of  Carlijle ; that  w’ard  being  a member  of  the 

archdeaconry 


* Knights  ef  the  Shire  for  Cumberland  ; collected  from  the  bejl  Authorities. 
Thofe  marked  thus  • or  thus  f are  not  noticed  in  Prynne. 


18th  K.  Edw.  1.  Walter  de  Mulcaltre 


■ ■ \V llliam  de  Boyville 

23d 

Robert  de  Haverington 

25th 

Robert  de  Wittering 

28  th 

Richard  de  Slayter 

29  th 

— — John  de  Wiggeton 

30th 

Robert  de  Joneby 

34th 

- John  de  Lucy 

35th 

. John  de  Denton 

ill  K.  Edw.  II.  William  le  Brun 

2d 

William  le  Brun 

3d 

William  de  Mulcaltre 

4th 

Robert  de  Leyburne 

5th 

Wili  am  de  Mulcaltre 

Robert  de  Leyburne 

6th 

Andrew  de  Harcla 

7th 

John  de  Wiggeton 

Apud.  St.  8th 
9th 
10th 
1 2th 

j 7th 
18th 
19th 
20  th 

Apud.  St.  ift. 


Apud  Wig.  2d 
Apud  Eb. 

Apud  El.  4th. 


Apud  Weft 
Apud  Eb 


5th 

6th 


7th 

8th 

9th 

sith 


Robert  de  Tilliol 
Alexander  de  Ballenthwaite 
Robert  le  Brun 
Robert  de  Leyburne 
John  de  Boyville 

Hugh  de  Louthre 

Richard  de  Denton 

Robert  de  Mulcaflre 

— Robert  le  Brun 

K.  Edw.  III.  Robert  le  Brun 

John  de  Orreton 

Peter  Tilliol 

Peter  Tilliol 
Robert  de  Egleslield 
Peter  Tilliol 
Peter  Tilliol 
John  de  Orreton 
Richard  de  Denton 
Richard  de  Denton 
Richard  de  Denton 
Peter  de  Tilliol 
Peter  de  Tilliol 
Richard  de  Denton 
Hugh  de  Moriceby 
Richard  de  Denton 
Peter  de  Tilliol 
Peter  de  Tilliol 


Hubert  de  Multon 

Hubert  de  Multon. 

William  de  Boyville. 

Robert  de  Wittering. 

Robert  de  Tilliol.* 

Nicholas  de  Aprelby. 

William  de  Bampton.* 

William  de  Langrigg,* 
Alexander  de  Bafthenthwaite.* 
Alexander  de  Bafthenthwaite. 
Alexander  de  Ballenthwaite.* 
Walter  de  Bampton. 

Henry  de  Multon. 

Walter  de  Bampton.* 

Alan  de  Grinefdale.* 

Robert  de  Leyburne.* 

Henry  de  Muiton. 

Walter  de  Kirkbride.* 

John  de  Skelton.* 

Alexander  de  Bafthenthwaite. 
Adam  de  Skelton.* 

John  de  Orreton.* 

John  de  Skelton.* 

Robert  Paynwick. 

John  de  Orreton. 

John  de  Orreton. 

Robert  Parving. 

Robert  Parving. 

John  de  Skelton. 

Richard  de  Salkeld. 

Robert  Parving.* 

John  Qrreton. 

Thomas  Hardegill. 

Robert  Parving,* 

John  de  Plaverington.* 

Robert  Pawing. 

Richard  de  Denton. 

Richard  de  Denton.* 

John  de  Haverington. 

William  Englifh.* 

John  de  Haverington.* 

Richard  de  Denton. 

Richard  de  Denton#* 


Ap.' 
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archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  and  under  the  diocefe  of  Chefter.  There  were  anciently 
four  deanries  in  the  diocefe  of  Carlifle,  viz.  Cariijle , Wigton , Penrith , and  Appleby , 
and  one  archdeacon  : but  “ the  fmalinefs  and  poverty  of  the  diocefe,  rendering  a 
« current  jurifdidtion  both  inconvenient  and  burthenfome,  he  gave  up  the  fame 
“ for  a penlion  of  3I.  19s.  6d.  per  annum,  only  retaining  the  more  ancient  rights 
u of  examining  and  prcfenting  perfons  to  be  ordained,  and  of  inducing  perfons 

“ inftituted 

Richard  de  Denton 
John  de  Orreton 
Thomas  de  Hardegill 
John  de  Boyville 
Peter  de  Tilliol 
John  de  Orreton 


Ap.  Weft  1 Ith  K.  Edw.  III. 

Ap.  Walt.  1 2th 

13th 


14th 

Ap.  Herewyr.  - Peter  de  Tilliol 

— John  de  Orreton 

Ap.W00dft.15th— — - Peter  de  Tilliol 

17th  — Richard  de  Denton 

1 8th Hugh  de  Louthre 

2 lit  Peter  de  Tilliol 

2 2d  — — John  de  Orreton 

23d Peter  de  Tilliol 

24th  — ■»«■— — Richard  de  Denton 

26th — — Richard  de  Denton 

' — Henry  de  Malton.* 

27th  Richard  de  Denton.* 

28th * — — Thoittas  de  Rokeby 

29th  Richard  de  Denton 

31ft  — ■ — - ■ John  de  Orreton 

Robert  de  Tilliol 

John  de  Orreton 

Henry  de  Malton 

<■  • Robert  Tilliol 

William  Englifh 

Richard  de  Tilliol 

■ ■ '■  Chriftopher  Moriceby 
- 1 Jofeph  de  Pykering 

— — Williart  Engliih 

- Robert  CUrWenne 

— ‘ ■ » Gilbert  de  Curwenne.* 

— — Robert  Mowbray 

— — — Gilbert  de  Curwen 

■ — Gilbert  Culken  cr  Curwen 

Gilbert  de  Curwen 

John  de  Denton 

K.  Rich.  II.  Robert  Mowbray 

Peter  de  Tilliol 

John  de  Derwentwater 

— wi.  ■ Richard  de  Mowbray 

Peter  de  Tilliol 

— Gilbert  de  Curwen 

Richard  de  Salkeld 

— Clement  de  Skelton 

— ■ Clement  de  Skelton 

F 2 


Hugh  de  Moriceby. 
Thomas  de  Skelton. 
Richard  de  Berry. 
Adam  de  Skelton. 

John  de  Haverington.* 
John  de  Haverington.* 


Alexander  de  BafthenthwaiteRcbert  le  Brun. 


34th 

36th 

37  th 

38  th 
39th 
42d 

43d 

45th 

46th 

47th 

50th 

5‘ft 

ift 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 


John  de  Orreton. 

John  de  Haverington.* 
Hugh  de  Louthre. 
John  de  Orreton. 
Henry  de  Malton. 

John  de  Orreton. 
Thomas  de  Hardegill. 
John  de  Orreton.* 
John  de  Orreton. 
Robert  de  Tilliol.* 


Thomas  de  Hardegill. 
John  de  Orreton. 

Robert  de  Tilliol.* 

Adam  Parving. 
Chriftopher  de  Moriceby. 
Robert  de  Tilliol. 
William  Englifh 
Chriftopher  Moriceby.* 
William  Englifh. 

William  Stapilton. 

John  de  Denton. 

Richard  Mowbray. 
William  de  Stapilton.* 

John  de  Denton. 

Adam  Parving.* 

John  de  Camberton. 
William  Stapilton.* 
Amand  Monceaux.* 
Richard  del  Sandes.f 
Clem,  de  Skelton. 
Thomas  de  Whitrigg.J 
William  de  Curwen. 
William  de  Hutton. -J* 
John  de  Denton. 

John  de  la  More,  j 
Thomas  Bowet. 

Thomas  de  Dalfton.f 


7th 
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" inftituted  into  their  refpedtive  livings ; all  the  reft  of  the  archdiaconal  jurifdic- 
“ tion,  is  now  devolved  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  diocefe.” 

All  the  felicity  of  this  county  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  union  ; many 
bleflings,  though  partially,  flowed  in  upon  the  people,  by  the  diflolution  of  the 
feudal  tenures.  There  are  yet  the  moft  numerous  and  llrong  remains  of  vafialage, 

and 


7th  K.  Rich.  II.  Thomas  Blenkinfop 

John  de  Kirkby 

Thomas  de  Lamplough 

Peter  de  Tilliol 

Amand  de  Monceaux 

— — — — — «*  John  de  Derwentwater 

Robert  de  Mulcaftre 

William  de  Threlkeld 

— ■ William  Stapilton 

Peter  de  Tilliol 

Geoffrey  Tilliol 

Clement  de  Skelton 

William  Stapilton 

John  de  Ireby 

— Peter  Tilliol 

K.  Hen.  IV.  William  de  Leigh 

• Robert  de  Louthre 

. William  de  Leigh 

— — Robert  de  Louthre 

— — John  de  la  More 

— — Robert  de  Louthre 

■ William  de  Stapilton 

K.  Hen.  V.  Peter  Tilliol 


8th 
9th 
10th 
nth 
1 2th 
i?th 
14th 
15  th 
1 6th 
17th 
1 8th 
20  th 
2lft 
iff 
2d 

3d 

5th 

6th 

8th 

9th 

iff 


2d 

Robert  Louthre 

Chriftopher  de  Curw 

5th 

Peter  Tilliol 

8th 

Peter  Tilliol 

9th 

Peter  Tilliol 

iff  K.  Hen.  VI. 

Peter  Tilliol 

2d 

Chriftopher  Curwen 

3d  

Peter  Tilliol 

4th 

Peter  Tilliol 

6th  ■ ■ — 

Chriftopher  Curwen 

7th 

Thomas  Parr 

8th  

Thomas  Parr 

9th 

C hriftopher  Curwen 

13th 

Thomas  Curwen 

15  th 

William  Stapilton 

20th 

Ra.  de  Dacie 

25th  

John  Pennington 

27th 

Thomas  Curwen 

28th 

John  Skelton 

29  th  

Thomas  de  la  More 

33d 

Thomas  Colt 

38  th 

Thomas  Curwen 

7th  K.  t dw.  IV. 

John  Huddlcfton 

12  th 

John  Parr 

Amand  Monceaux. 

John  de  Brougham. 

John  de  Ireby. 

Richard  de  Beaulieu. 

John  de  Thirwall. 

John  de  Ireby. 

Amand  Monceaux.f 
Amand  Monceaux. 

Thomas  del  Sandes.f 
John  de  Louthre. 

John  de  Louthre.  f 
Robert  de  Louthre.f 
Thomas  del  Sandes. 
Clement  de  Skelton. f 
William  de  Ofmuuderlowe; 
Rolland  Vaux. 

William  de  Stapilton. J 
John  de  Skelton. f 
William  de  Louthre. -j: 
William  de  Beaulieu.-^ 
John  de  Skelton. f 
William  de  la  More. 
William  de  Beaulieu. 
William  de  Leigh. f 
John  de  Eglesfield. 

Robert  de  Louthre. 
Thomas  de  la  More. 
Nicholas  Randolf. 

John  Skelton. 

William  de  Leigh.. 
Chrillopher  Curwen. 

Hugh  de  Louthre. -J 
Nicholas  Radcliff. 

Thomas  de  la  More. 
Thomas  de  la  More.f 
Hugh  de  Lowther.y 
William  Dykes.. 

John  Brougham. f 
Thomas  Curwen. 

William  Martindale. 

Hugh  Lowther. 

Richard  Bellingham. 
Thomas  Crackenthorp. 
Thomas  de  la  More. 
William  Leigh. f 
Richard  Salkeld. 

Richard  Salkeld.il 


Prynne  s tables  in  the  £ re  via  Parliament,  redhfoa  advance  nc  further. 
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and  fervility  retained  in  the  cuftoms  of  the  manors  within  this  county,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  England ; and  as  this  was  the  conftant  feat  of  war,  it  feems, 
from  the  circumftances  and  arguments  before  deduced,  a natural  confequence  that, 
it  would  alfo  become  the  feat  of  fervility,  vaffalage,  and  flavery.  We  will  put 
down  a few  thoughts  on  thofe  cujlomary  tenures , and  then  proceed  to  a defcriptive 
and  hijlorical  view  of  the  refpecbve  places  and  parts  of  the  county,  feparately. 

Our  law  books  fet  out,  that  ellates  held  in  villeinage , were  under  a fpecies  of 

tenure, 

1 7th  K.  Edw.  IV.  William  Parr  James  Morefby. 

* # * # * 


i ft  K.  Edw.  VI. 

6th 

i ft  Queen  Mary. 

ift  Phil.  & Mary. 
2d 


Thomas  Wharton,  Knight 
Richard  Mufgrave 
Thomas  Wharton,  Knight 
John  Leigh,  Efq. 

Thomas  Dacre,  Efq. 
Thomas  Threlkeld 


3d 

Leonard  Dacre 

ift  Queen  Eliz. 

Leonard  Dacre 

5th 

Leonard  Dacre 

13th  - - 

Henry  Percy 

14th 

Simon  Mufgrave,  Knight 

27th  ■ 

Thomas  Scroope 

28th 

Robert  Bowes 

31ft 

Thomas  Scroope,  Knight 

35th 

Nicholas  Curwen 

39th 

John  Pennington 

43d 

William  Huddleiton 

ift  King  James 

1 8th 

21ft  ■■  ■ - 

ift  King  Charles. 

3d 

15th 

1 6th 

1655. 

1657. 

1659. 

1 2th  K.  Chas.  II. 

Jjth 


3^ 


32d 
ift 
ift 
2d 
7th 
ICth 
13  th 


K.  James  II. 
K.  Wm.  III. 


Wilfrid  Lawfon 
George  Dalfton 
George  Dalfton,  knight 
George  Dalfton,  Knight 
George  Dalfton,  Knight 
George  Dalfton,  Knight 
George  Dalfton,  Knight 
Charles  Howard 
Charles  Howard 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawfon 
Charles  Lord  Howard 
Patrick  Curwen 
John  Lowther,  Efq. 

John  Lowther,  of  White- 
haven, Bart. 

Edward  Lord  Morpeth 
George  Fletcher 
Richard  Vifcount  Prefton 
George  Fletcher 
George  Fletcher 


} 


George  Fletcher 
George  Fletcher 
F dvvard  Hafiel,  Kn 
Richard  Mufgrave 
George  Fletcher 
James  Lowther 
James  Lowther 
ift  K.  George  I.  James  Lowther 


ift  Queen  Anne' 

4th 

7th 

12th 


ight 


Richard  Mufgrave,  Efq. 

Henry  Curwen,  Lfqs. 

Thomas  Dacre,  jun.  Knight. 
Robert  Penruddock,  Efq. 
Robert  Penruddock,  Efq. 

Henry  Methuen,  Efqs. 

John  Dalfton,  Lfqs. 

Henry  Curwen,  Efqs. 

Henry  Curwen.  Efqs. 

Simon  Mufgrave,  Knights.. 
Edward  Scroope,  Efq. 

Thomas  Bowes,  Efqs_ 

Henry  Leigh,  Efqs. 

Robert  Bowes,  Efq. 

Wilfrid  Lawfon,  Efqs. 
Chnftopher  Pickering,  Knights. 
Gerard  Lowther,  Efqs. 

Edward  Mufgrave,  Efqs. 

Henry  Curwen,  Knights. 
Ferdinand  Hudlefton,  Efq. 
Patrick  Curwen,  Efq. 

Patrick  Curwen,  Efq. 

Patrick  Curwen,  Efq. 

Patrick  Curwen,  Efq. 

William  Brifcoe,  Efqs. 

William  Brifcoe,  Efqs. 

Colonel  William  Brifcoe. 

Wilfrid  Lawfon,  Efq. 

George  Fletcher,  Barts. 

Richard  Lamplough,  Efq. 

John  Lowther,  Bart. 

John  I.owther,  Barts. 

John  Lowther,  Bart. 

John  Lowther,  Barts. 

John  Lowther,  Barts. 

John  Lowther,  Barts. 

John  Lowther,  Barts. 

George  Fletcher,  Efq. 

Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efqs. 

Richard  Mufgrave,  Efqs. 

Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efqs. 

Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efqs. 

Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efqs. 


s 
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tenure,  neither  ftri6lly  Feodal , Norman , or  Saxon  ; but  mixed  and  compounded  of 
them  all : the  heriots  that  attended  them,  befpeak  them  to  have  a tindtureof  Dani(h . 
Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  introduction  to  his  Englifh  hiftory,  fays,  " Villeins 
“ were  in  a condition  of  downright  fcroitnde , ufed  and  employed  in  the  moji  fervile  works, 
“ and  belonging , both  they,  their  children  and  effetls , to  the  lord  of  the  foil,  like  the  reft 
t(  of  the  cattle  or  flock  upon  it.”  This  never  could  have  arofe  among  the  troops  of 
adventurers,  who  came  here  for  booty  and  conqueft  : there  mull  have  been  a degree 
of  equality,  though  under  a military  fubordination,  in  thofe  people  ; and  the  villein, 
aifuredly  was  originally  the  captive  in  war.  After  the  lord  had  referved  to  himfelf 
a demefne,  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  his  houfehold  in  corn  and  cattle,  he 
allotted  out  the  remainder  of  his  territory  into  four  parts : th  efirft  to  his  military 
tenants,  to  the  intent,  that  their  fervice  to  the  fuperior  lord,  in  arms,  might  be 
performed  ; the  fecond  allotment  was  to  his  tenants  in  focage,  who  held  their  lands 
by  fervice  of  the  plough  in  the  lord’s  demefne,  or  by  rendering  corn  and  cattle  for 
the  fupport  of  the  lord  and  his  military  men,  when  arrayed:  the  third  for  villeins, 
who  had  fmall  portions  fet  out  for  their  fullenance,  were  amoveable  at  pleafure  : 
and  inconfequence  of  the  lands  being  aliened,  went  over  to  the  new  acquirer,  with- 
out any  fpecial  grant.  Thofe  villeins  were  of  two  diftind:  natures  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  : that  is,  villeins  regardant,  annexed  to  the  manor  or  land ; or  in  grofs,  that  is, 
annexed  to  the  perfon  of  the  lord,  and  transferable,  by  deed,  from  one  owner  to 
another.  Lord  Molefworth  deferibes  the  Danijh  boors,  and  Stiernhook  the  Fraals 
in  Sweden,  to  be  greatly  fimilar  to  our  villeins,  which  Judge  Blackfione  fays, 
tc  confirms  the  probability  of  their  being,  in  fome  degree,  monuments  of  the  Danifto 
*<  tyranny.”  The  fame  learned  writer  is  of  opinion,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  it  is  not  impoffible,  that  they,  who  w’ere  ftrangers  to  any  other  than  a 
Feodal  fiate,  might  give  fome  degree  of  enfranchifement,  to  luch  of  the  wretched 
flaves  as  fell  to  their  {hare  : many  lords,  by  permitting  the  villeins  and  their  children 
to  continue  in  pofieflion  of  their  lands,  without  interruption,  lor  a feries  of  years, 
gave  them  right  of  prefeription  againft  their  lords,  by  common  law ; and,  on 
performance  of  the  accufiomed  fervices,  they  became  entitled  to  hold  the  fame, 
in  defiance  of  any  determination  of  the  lord’s  will  : thence  arofe  thofe  cuftoms , 
which  having  gained  an  entry  by  the  lord’s  fteward  on  his  roll,  grew  into  a copy- 
hold  tenure.  Sir  Edward  Coke  lays,  that  though  copyholds  are  meanly  defeended, 

8th  K.  George  I.  Chriftopher  Mufgrave,  Bart.  Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efq. 
i ft  1L  Geo.  II.  James  Lowther,  Bart.  Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efq. 

<pth  — James  Lowther  Jofeph  Pennington,  Barts. 

14th  James  Lowther  Jofeph  Pennington,  Barts. 

2 ill James  Lowther  John  Pennington,  Barts. 

28th James  Lowther  John  Pennington,  Barts. 

William  Lowther,  Bart,  on  Sir  James’s  death. 

William  Fleming,  Bart,  on  Sir  William  Lowther’s  death. 

lit  K.  Geo.  III.  James  Lowther,  of  Lowther  John  Pennington,  Barts. 

Wilfrid  Lawfon,  Bart,  on  Sir  James  making  his  election  for  Weftmorland, 

Sir  James  Low'ther  re-ele6ted,  on  Sir  Wilfrid’s  death. 


8th 

— Henry  Cunven 

Henry  Fletcher,  Liqs. 

15th 

Sir  James  Lowther,  Bart. 

Henry  Fletcher,  Efq, 

20  th  

Sir  James  Lowther 

Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Barts. 

24th 

- Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Bart. 

William  Lowther,  Efq. 

30th  

Humphry  Senhoufe,  Efq. 

yet 
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yet  they  come  of  an  ancient  houfe:  and  Judge  Blackftone  adds,  u Copyholders  are 
« in  truth,  no  other  but  villeins , who,  by  a long  feries  of  immemorial  encroach- 
f<  ments  on  the  lord,  have  at  length,  eftablifhed  a cuftomary  right  to  thofe  eftates, 
“ which,  before,  were  held  abfolutely  at  the  lord’s  will : which  affords  a very 
« fubftantial  reafon  for  the  great  variety  of  cufioms  that  prevail  in  different  manors, 
« with  regard  both  to  the  defcent  of  the  eftates,  and  the  privileges  belonging  to 
“ the  tenants.” 

At  the  time  of  the  ftatute  of  King  Charles  II.  it  is  obferved,  that  there  was 
fcarce  a pure  villein,  that  is,  a villein  ingrofs , annexed  to  the  lord's  per/on , in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  fecretary  to  King  Edward  VI.  fays,  he 
never  knew  a villein  in  grofs , throughout  the  realm  ; and  the  few  villeins  regardant  % 
that  were  then  remaining,  were  fuch  only  as  had  belonged  to  bilhops,  monafteries, 
or  other  ecclefiaftical  corporations,  in  the  preceding  times  of  popery:  “ the  holy 
“ fathers,  monks,  and  friars,  had,  in  their  confeflions,  and  efpecially  in  their  ex- 
“ treme  and  deadly  ficknefs,  convinced  the  laity,  how  dangerous  a practice  it  was 
“ for  one  Chriftian  man  to  hold  another  in  bondage : fo  that  temporal  men,  by 
“ little  and  little,  by  reafon  of  that  terror  in  their  confciences,  were  glad  to  manu- 
“ mit  all  their  villeins.  But  the  faid  holy  fathers,  with  the  abbots  and  priors,  did 
“ not  in  like  fort  by  theirs;  for  they  alfo  had  a fcruple  in  confcience  to  impoverifh 
« and  defpoil  the  church  fo  much,  as  to  manumit  fuch  as  were  bond  to  their 
“ churches,  or  the  manors  which  the  church  had  gotten  ; and  fo  kept  their  villeins 
“ ftill.”  So  great  was  the  bondage  of  the  villeins,  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II. 
that  the  Commons  petitioned,  “ That  no  v illein  of  any  bifhop,  or  other  religious 
“ perfon,  fhould  purchafe  any  land,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame  to  the  king; 
" and  that  no  villeins  do  put  their  children  to  fcbool  /’  fo  that  by  their  ignorance  they 
fhould  not  afpire  above  bondage,  but  remain  no  better  informed  than  brutes.* 

This  county,  as  has  been  obferved  before,  abounds  in  cuftomary  manors : fome 
of  which  have  heriots , boon  fervices  in  the  chace,  ploughing,  making  hay,  reaping, 
£cc.  various  rents , as  coals,  corn,  &c.  and  on  death  of  lord  or  tenant,  or  alienation 
of  the  lands,  fines  arbitrary , fines  certain , &c.  as  will  be  fhewn  in  each  refpective 
manor.  Thefe  bafe  tenures  greatly  retard  cultivation,  and  the  improvement  of 
eftates : for  the  miferable  tenant,  who  is  to  pay  an  arbitrary  fine  and  a heriot , is 
perpetually  impeverifhed ; preluming  the  arbitrary  fine  to  be  two  year’s  rent,  it  may 
happen,  that  the  land  may  be  fubjedt  to  two  fines  in  one  year;  by  death  of  tenant 
and  lord ; and  the  event  muft  fweep  away  four  year’s  value,  together  with  a cow, 
a horfe,  or  other  his  beft  beaft  ; what  has  the  unhappy  heir  to  poftefs?  he  ftands 
forth  incumbered  with  debt,  and  has  the  fhackles  of  adverfity  and  misfortune  on 
his  hands  for  life:  his  tenement  (as  many  are)  not  above  ten  pounds  a-year,  lies 
unimproved  ; bred  to  a rural  life,  he  cannot  betake  himfelf  from  an  indolent  habit, 
tn  manufactory  and  labour;  but  he  finks  down  to  old  age,  through  a ftate  of  ab- 
jectnefs  and  inutility.  It  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  ftate  at  large, 
and  of  the  lords  of  thefe  manors  feverally,  to  enfranchife  the  tenants,  as  fome  of 
them  here  have  done  : many  parts  of  this  county  is  capable  of  high  improvement; 
and  the  utmoft  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  to  it.  f 

* Prynne’s  Col  Rec.  p.  345.  f If  the  cruelty  of  anobfolete,  and  almofl  unintelligible  law  fhould 
reftraia  them  in  their  fheep-wulks,  the  wretchednefs  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  greatly  aggravated. 

The 
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The  ftatute  of  the  12th  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  xxiv.  which  extinguifhed 
knight’s  fervice,  declares  in  the  4th  fedlion,  " That  all  fines  for  alienations,  &c. 
“ and  all  charges  incident  and  arifing  for,  or  by  reafon  of  wardfhip,  &c.  or  tenure 
“ of  knight's  fervice,  and  other  charges  incident  thereto,  are  taken  away  and  dif- 
“ charged,  any  law,  ftatute,  or  ufage,  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding.”  And  by 
<(  the  5th  fedtion,  “ All  tenures  by  knight’s  fervice  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other 
“ perfon,  and  the  fruits  and  confequences  thereof  be  taken  away  and  difcharged, 
“ any  law,  &c.  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding ; and  all  tenures  of  any  honours, 
<c  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  an  eftate  of  any  inheritance  at  the 
**  common  law,  held  either  of  the  king,  or  of  any  other  perlon  or  perfons,  are 
cc  turned  into  free  and  common  focage.” — There  are  three  provijoes  in  this  law,  on 
which  the  bafe  tenures  in  Cumberland , muft  inevitably  ftand  or  fall.  Th tfirji  is, 
that  this  adt  ftiould  not  take  away  rents  certain,  heriots,  or  fuits  of  court,  belonging 
or  incident  to  any  former  tenure,  thereby  taken  away  or  altered,  to  grow  due  to 
the  king  or  any  mean  lords. 

The  fecond  is,  that  fines  for  alienation,  due  by  particular  cuftoms  fiiall  not  be 
taken  away. 

The  third  is,  that  it  fhall  not  alter  or  change  any  tenure,  by  copy  of  court-roll, 
or  any  fervice  incident  thereto. 

By  thefe  provijoes  only,  the  arbitrary  fines  on  the  cuftomary  tenures  are  to  be 
fupported  : and  to  that  end  it  feems  to  be  incumbent,  to  prove  that  they  Jubfifted , 
and  were  ejlablijhed  preceding  the  year  1660,  when  the  law  was  made , and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  queftioned,  whether  that  proof  could  any  where  be  found  ; and,  indeed,  it  is 
totally  inconfiftent  with  this  benevolent  ftatute,  that  it  fhould  ever  be  left  in  the 
power  of  an  infolent  lord,  who  had,  perhaps,  entertained  an  unjuft  averfion  to  his 
tenant,  or  being  of  an  avaricious  mind,  in  his  want  of  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity,  to  impofea  fine  beyond  the  ability  of  his  tenant,  or  even  the  value  of  the 
land  ; however  that  power  may  be  reftrained  by  fubfequent  laws.  It  would  be  an 
adt  of  great  benevclence  in  the  man,  who  Ihould  point  out  the  general  mode  of  dif- 
Jolving  thofe  bafe  tenures,  and  lead  on  a meafure  for  the  enfranchijement  of  the 
whole  race  of  cuftomary  and  copyhold  tenants. 

Leland’s  Boundaries  of  this  County,  in  his  Itinerary,  vol.  vii.  fol.  71,  is  worthy 
of  attention  : “ The  lenght  of  Cumbreland  by  the  fhore  is,  from  a water  cawled 
ff  Dudden,  the  which  devideth  Furnefland  fro  Cumbreland  onto  a lythe  water  or 
" mere  cawled  Polt-rofe,  the  which  devideth  the  cownte  of  Northumberland,  on 
tc  the  eft  fide,  from  Cumbreland.” 

« The  bredeth  of  Cumbreland  is,  from  a water  cawled  Emot,  that  devideth  on 
*f  the  fowth  fide,  on  the  one  part,  Cumbreland  from  Weftmerland,  ontyl  he  enter 
<f  ynto  the  ryver  of  Edon,  ij  myles  fro  Pereth  by  eft,  and  fo  on  the  eft  fide  of 

“ Edon,  up  to  a broke  cawled* , the  which  lykwife  devideth  Cumbreland 

ff  fro  Weftmerland,  onto  the  ryver  of  Efke  on  the  north  fide,  the  which  devideth 
“ Cumbreland  fro  the  batable  ground,  ontyl  yt  cum  to  the  arme  of  the  fe,  the 
e‘  Tivhich  devideth  England  fro  Scotland.” 


* Here  is  a vacancy  both  in  the  original  and  in  Stowe. 
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We  cannot  clofe  this  Introdutflion  to  our  Hiftory  better,  than  by  fubjoining  to 
the  foregoing  extract  from  Leland,  the  following  quaint  defcription  of  the  county 
from  Speed;  and  fome  remarkable  lines  from  Drayton. 

“ The  forme  of  this  countie  is  long  and  narrow,  pointing  wedge-like  into  the 
“fouth:  which  part  is  altogether  peflered  with  copped  hills,  and  therefore  hath 

the  name  of  Copland.  The  middle  is  more  level,  and  better  inhabited;  yielding 
“ fufficient  tor  the  fuftenance  of  man : but  the  north  is  wild  and  folitarie,  and 
**  combred  with  hilles,  as  Copland  is. 

“ The  air  is  piercing,  and  of  a lharp  temperature,  and  would  be  more  biting, 
f<  were  it  not  that  thofe  high  hilles  breake  off  the  northern  ftormcs,  and  cold 
“ falling  fnows. 

“ Notwithflanding,  rich  is  this  province,  and  with  great  varieties  of  commo- 
“ dieties  is  replenifhed : the  hilles,  though  rough,  yet  Imile  upon  their  beholders, 
“ fpread  with  ffieep  and  cattle,  the  vallies  ftored  with  grafle  and  corne  fufficient: 
“ the  fea  affordeth  great  ftore  of  fifli,  and  the  land  is  overfpread  with  great  varietic 
“ of  fowles. 

“ Many  memorable  antiquities  remaine  and  have  been  found  in  this  county:  for 
" it  being  the  confines  of  the  Roman’s  pofleffions,  was  continually  fecured  by  their 
" garnfons;  and  in  many  places  their  ruines  remaine,  with  altars  and  infcriptions 
<f  of  their  captaines  and  colonies,  whereof  many  have  been  found,  and  more  as 
<c  yet  lie  hid. 

" This  county,  as  it  flood  in  the  fronts  of  aflaults,  fo  was  it  ftrengthened  with 
“ twenty-five  caftles,  and  preferved  by  the  praiers  (as was  then  thought)  of  the 
<c  votaries  in  religious  houfes  at  Carlile,  Lanercoft,  Wetherall,  Holme,  Daker,  and 
“ St.  Bees.  Thefe,  with  others,  were  diflolved  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  their 
**  revenues  ffiadow'ed  under  the  crown:  but  the  province  being  freed  from  charge 
" of  fubfidy,  is  not  therefore  divided  into  hundreds  in  the  parliament  rowles  : only 
“ this  is  obferved,  that  therein  are  feated  nine  market  towns,  fifty-eight  parifti 
**  churches,  befides  many  other  chapels  of  eafe.” 

“ Ye  northern  dryades,  all  adorn’d  with  mountains  fteep, 

“ Upon  whofe  hoary  heads  cold  winter  long  doth  keep; 

“ Where  often  rifing  hills  deep  dales  and  many  make, 

“ Where  many  a pleafant  fpring,  and  many  a large  fpread  lake 
<£  Their  clear  beginnings  keep,  and  do  their  names  bellow 
“ Upon  thofe  humble  vales,  through  which  they  eas’ly  flow. 

“ Wherea,  the  mountain  nymphs,  and  thofe  that  do  frequent 
“ The  fountains,  fields,  and  groves,  with  wond’rous  merriment, 

By  moonlhine  many  a night  do  give  each  other  chace 
“ At  hood-wink,  barley-break,  at  tick,  or  prifon-bafe, 

“ With  tricks  and  antique  toys,  that  one  another  mock, 

“ That  lie  ip  from  crag  to  crag,  and  rock  to  rock: 


“ O all  ye  topick  gods  that  do  inhabit  here, 

“ To  whom  the  Romans  did  thofe  ancient  altars  rear, 
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“ Oft  found  upon  thofe  hills,  now  funk  into  the  foils, 

“ Which  they  for  trophies  left  of  their  vidtorious  fpoils ; 

**  Ye  genii  of  thefe  floods,  thefe  mountains,  and  thefe  dales 
u That  with  poor  ihepherd’s  pipes,  and  herdfmen’s  tales 
**  Are  oft  regal’d—  our  bold  attempt,  O guard, 

" And  be  our  county’s  pleafure  our  reward  !” 

Drayton’s  Poly-Olbion,  Song  sxx. 


gISTOM; 


HISTORY  OF  CUMBERLAND. 


OF  CUMBERLAND  IN  GENERAL. 


MANY  of  the  manufcripts  and  other  materials,  from  whence  the  Hijlory  of 
Northumberland  was  compiled,  comprehending  confiderable  matter  relative 
to  the  county  of  Cumberland,  the  author  was  induced  to  continue  his  tour;  and, 
in  order  to  connedt  the  hiflories  of  the  two  counties,  vve  fhall  purfue  our  courfe 
along  the  Pidts  wall,  from  Glenwhelt. 

In  the  Introduction,  a fhort  view  is  taken  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  our 
Britifh  and  Saxon  anceftors,  and  fuch  hiftorical  fadts  as  relate  to  this  county  at 
large,  are  briefly  recounted : we  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  hiftory  and  defcription 
of  each  particular  diftridt  and  place:  firft  premifing,  that — 

— The  etymology  of  the  name  Cumberland  Camden  gives,*  from  the  Saxon 
Irumbjiolan'o,  or  Dumej\larvo,  derived  from  the  Britons  called  Kimbri  and  Kambri , who 
held  pofleflion  of  this  territory,  with  the  greatefl:  fortitude,  againfl:  the  Saxon 
arms.f 

Cumberland  runs  out  to  a narrow  point  on  the  fouth,  where  it  is  " divided  from 
**  Furnejs , which  is  a partj  of  the  county  of  Lancafter , by  the  river  Dudden,  which 
“ falls  into  the  Irifh  fea  at  Milium  cafile.”  The  boundary  of  this  county  thence 
is  defcribed  to  proceed,  c<  by  the  banks  of  that  river  up  to  Ulfayt  or  Woolf. hey  park, 

* Britannia  Gul.  Camdeno,  nunc  quarto  recognita,  &c.  Lond.  1594. — Gibfon’s  and  Gough’s  Tranf- 
lations  and  Additions. 

f To  fupport  this  etymology,  the  learned  author  quotes  Marianus,  who  gives  this  county  the  appella- 
tion of  Terra  Cumhrorum.  The  names  of  mountains  and  rivers  fuffer  little  corruption  in  the  courfe  of 
ages,  thence,  we  find  the  names  of  many  places  in  the  north  evidently  derived  from  the  Britijh  language ; 
as  Pen-roeth,  Pen-rodoc,  Caer-luel,  Caerdronoc,  and  others,  It  is  the  opinion  of  a learned  writer,  that 
the  name  of  this  county  was  derived  from  our  Englifh  Cumber , with  relation  to  the  lakes  and  mountains 
that  encumber  it;  and  make  it  difficult  for  travellers  to  pafs.jj 

Atque  hie  quidem  obiter  notanaum  venit,  Briganles  omnes,  five  primos  Britannos,  a Belgaruttt 

appulfa  fe  Cumbros  (qui  quidem  Caefari  funt  Aborigines,  quales  vili  funt  Veteribus  nulla  fuiffe  origine) 
novo  nomine  appellafte.  Nam  de  Kend , quod  eft  Caput,  atque  etiam  primum  & precipuum,  & Bro  quod 
Patria  eft,  fit  compofita  Vox  Cumhro,  Oftidamnice  verius  Kembro , five  Prior  Patria.  Baxter.  Gloffa- 
rium  Antiquitat:  Brittan: 

“ To  thofe  old  Britons  once,  when  from  the  Saxons  they 
“ For  fuccour  hither  fled,  as  far  out  of  their  way,  , 

“ Amongft  her  mighty  wilds,  and  mountains  freed  from  fear, 

“ And  from  the  Britifh  race,  refiding  long  time  here, 

“ Which  in  their  genuine  tongue  themfelves  did  Kimbri  name, 

“ Of  Kimbri-land  the  name  of  Cumberland  fir  ft  came.” 

Drayton’s  Poly-Olbion,  Song  xxx. 

j We  think  it  expedient,  for  obvious  reafons,  to  ingraft  the  learned  and  valuable  colle&ions  made  by 
Mr.  Denton,  ot  whofe  works  the  reader  will,  in  the  fucceeding  note,  find  an  account  given  by  the  late 
William  Milboume,  Efq.  of  Armathwaite  caftle.  Recorder  of  Carlifle,  &c.  deceafed. — The  original  MS. 
we  arc  informed,  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale. 


§ 
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" at  Blackbill,  to  the  Jhire  Jlone,  upon  the  mountain  Wrynofe , at  the  head  of  Dudden , 
M where  it  meets  with  the  county  of  IVellmerland ,•  firft  at  Little  Langdale  in  the 
“ fells  ; fo  leaving  on  the  eaft  Great  Langdale  and  Grajmere , it  bordereth  on  the 
fame  all  the  way  to  Dunmail  Raife  ; and  thence  on  the  back  lide  of  Hill-Vellin , 
“ or  Hill-Belynebill,  by  the  head  of  Glenrhodden  beck,  to  the  head  of  Glencune  to 
Uljwater ; thence  by  the  river  Eymot , which  runneth  out  of  Uljwater  at  Pooley 
Stank,  defcendcth  by  Dacre  cajlle  and  Carleton , until  it  receive  the  water  of 
*c  Lowther  under  Brougham  cajlle, and  is  received  by  the  great  river  Eden ; and  io 
“ up  Eden  unto  the  foot  of  Kirkland  and  Newbiggin  beck,  by  which  it  is  fevered  from 
“ IVcJlmerland,  until  it  come  to  the  head  fpring  thereof.  It  joins  again  v\  ich  IVejl- 
*f  merland  in  the  mountains,  for  the  fpace  of  live  or  fix  miles,  then  meeting  with 
te  a little  corner  of  Torkjhire , it  is  bounded  by  the  fame  to  the  head  of  the  great  river 
“ Tees , which  there  divideth  7 ork/bire  from  the  county  of  Durham . From  Kellop- 
law  hill  to  Alne  burn , it  adjoineth  to  the  county  of  Northumberland , which  burn 
®f  or  little  river  unto  Kirkhaugh  (where  it  is  received  by  the  great  river  South  Tyne) 
u divideth  the  two  counties  ; which  in  like  manner  on  the  other  fide  of  Tyne,  are 
“ kept  afunder  by  another  little  rill  falling  into  7 yne  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
“ mountains  in  Geltfdale-jorejl,  and  on  Burntippet  moor  (a  great  heath  and  wafte) 
“ the  faid  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  meet  again,  and  are  not 
**  fevered  until  a little  beck  called  Poltrofs  parts  them,  which  falling  into  lrthing , 
“ lofeth  its  name.  And  then  lrthing  divides  them,  afcending  the  fame  river,  until 
*•  it  receive  a lefler  water  named  7 routbeck,  w hich  in  like  fort  falleth  in  between 
**  them,  until  they  concur  again  at  the  Horfehead,  the  Gillcrag,  and  Chrift  i anbury - 
“ crag , unto  Lamyjord,  where  Cumberland  makes  a narrow  point  northwards.  There 
the  river  Liddale,  on  the  northweft  fide,  runs  down  between  Scotland  and  Cum- 
M berland,  unto  Cannonby  holme,  where  the  water  EJk  receives  it,  and  bereaves  Liddale 
“ of  its  name,  at  a place  called  the  Mote.  Then  deloending  EJk  a little  way,  the 
“ Scotch  dyke  divides  the  two  kingdoms,  from  EJk  to  Sark,  which  falling  into  EJk, 
*c  and  fo  with  EJk  into  Eden,  are  prefently  carried  together  into  Solway  Frith,  and 
“ lo  to  the  IriJfj  fea.  From  the  foot  of  Eden,  Cumberland  on  the  weft  fide,  bending 
u all  along  the  coaft  fouthward,  like  a bow,  is  environed  by  the  lriJJo  Jea,  to  the 
**  foot  of  the  river  Dudden,  at  Milium  cajlle  ! — Where  it  is  broadeft,  that  is,  from 
the  Jrijh  Jea  on  the  weft,  to  Ke Hop-law,  being  there  extended  unto  a point  on 
*c  the  eaft,  is  between  thirty  five  and  forty  miles  over ; and  from  Lamyjord  on  the 
“ north  to  Milium  on  the  fouth,  is  fcant  fifty  five  miles  in  length.* 

Camden’s 

* We  were  favoured  with  this  MS.  firft,  by  the  late  Robert  Milboume,  Efq.  of  Armathwaite  caftle, 
deceafed,  and  on  the  occalion  of  this  publication,  by  William  Milbourne,  Efq.  his  fon  and  heir.  The 
copy  before  us  was  taken  by  the  learned  and  judicious  antiquary,  William  Milbourne,  Efq.  deceafed. 
The  reader,  by  comparing  our  extradls,  with  Burn  and  Nicolfon’s  hiftory  of  Cumberland,  will  difcoverthe 
ufe  thofe  authors  made  ol  this  MS.  without  attributing,  (as  in  juftice  it  is  humbly  conceived  they  ought 
to  have  done)  to  that  colle&ion,  the  valuable  materials  they  reaped,  or  rather  lopped  off  from  thence. 

Mr.  Milbourne  remarks,  that  “ The  original  manufcript,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written,  by  one 
“ Denton,  of  the  family  of  Cardew,  during  his  imprifonment  in  the  Tower,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a conteft 
“ that  happened  between  him  and  Dr.  Robinfon,  then  bilhop  of  Carlifle  ; it  is  brought  down  by  Mr. 
“ Denton  to  the  year  i6ic. 
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Camden’s  defcription  of  the  general  face  of  this  county,  is  not  ill  adapted  to  its 
prefent  Rate.  “ Though  the  northern  fituation  renders  the  country  cold,  and  the 
««  mountains  are  rugged  and  uneven,  yet  it  has  a variety,  which  affords  a very 
agreeable  profpedt;  for  after  fu  elling  rocks  and  crowding  mountains,  big  as  it 
“ were  with  metals,  (between  wrhich  are  lakes  ftored  with  all  forts  of  wild  fowl) 
“ you  come  to  rich  hills,  cloathed  with  flocks  of  (beep;  and  below  thofe  are  fpread 
««  out,  pleafant  large  plains,  tolerably  fruitful.  The  ocean  alfo  which  breaks  upon 
" this  lhore,  affords  great:  plenty  of  the  beft:  fifh,  and,  as  it  were,  upbraids  the 
“ inhabitants  for  their  idlenefs,  in  not  applying  themfelves  to  the  filhing  trade.” 
The  banks  of  Eden  afford  many  beautiful  and  rich  inclofures ; improvements  have 
made  a rapid  pace  there,  and  in  the  environs  of  Netherby , within  the  prefent 
century;  the  lands  near  Penrith  are  well  cultivated,  and  around  IVigton  is  an 
extenlive  plain,  properly  fenced  and  kept  in  good  hufbandry:  in  the  vale  of  Lorton 
and  near  to  Cockervmuth  the  lands  are  excellent;  but  many  other  parts  of  the  county 
conlift  of  large  and  irregular  fwells,  which,  towards  the  fea,  extend  their  fkirts 
even  to  the  very  fhores.  The  interior  parts  are  crowded  with  rugged  and  ftu- 
pendous  mountains,  around  whofe  bafes  pretty  vales  are  fcattered.  Little  corn  is 
produced,  except  in  the  low  lands  and  vallies ; the  climate  and  nature  of  the  foils 
being  beff  adapted  to  grazing  ; the  mountains  afford  excellent  fheep  walks.  A 
hilly  country  gives  innumerable  changes  of  landfcape;  and  in  this,  in  particular, 
fuch  variety  of  enchanting  and  romantic  feenes  are  to  be  found,  as,  perhaps,  few 
parts  of  Europe,  within  a like  com pafs,  can  boaft.  The  climate  of  this  part  of  the 
ifland  is  cold,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  and  on  account  of  that  current  of  air 
which  follows  the  channel  of  the  lrifh  fea;  but  it  is  healthful  and  invigorating; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their  Rature,  ftrength,  and  beauty.^ 


BARONY  OF  GILSLAND. 

The  part  of  Cumberland  where  we  entered  from  Northumberland,  is  called  the 
barony  of  Gililand,*  of  w-hich  Camden  fays,  f<  A tracR,  fo  cut  and  mangled  with 
“ the  brooks,  or  fo  full  of  rivulets,  that  1 fhould  fuppofe  it  to  have  taken  its  name 

<f  from 

“ William  Gilpin,  Efq.  of  Scaleby  caftle,  from  whofe  copy  this  was  taken,  fays,  that  the  original  is 
“ left  imperfeCt  in  many  places,  with  large  blanks,  and  the  whole  confufed  and  without  order;  fo  that 
“ it  leemed  to  have  been  only  a collection  of  materials,  which  he  intended  afterwards  to  have  difpofed  in 
“ better  form.” 

“ Mr.  Gilpin  firft  undertook  to  place  the  greater  baronies  in  order,  and  to  reduce  the  places,  under 
“ their  refpedtive  baronies;  he  has  likewile  made  fome  ufeful  additions  and  annotations,  and  continued 
“the  pedigrees  of  feveral  families  down  to  the  year  1687;  among  many  copies  I have  feen,  his  is 
“ much  the  beft.” Mr.  Milbourne’s  Note  prefacing  the  MS. 

% A Ikilful  perfon,  who  lately  traverfed  the  county,  has  furniftied  the  editor  with  remarks  on  the 
foil,  cultivation,  cattle,  &c.  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work,  will  be  introduced  by  way  of  notes, 
diftributed  to  each  parilh. 

* The  boundary  of  this  barony,  is  thus  deferibed  : — 

“ Beginning  at  the  head  of  Croglin  water,  and  fo  till  it  comes  to  Knarhead,  as  heaven  water  deals ; 
“ and  Rom  Knarhead  to  Black- law-hill,  as  heaven  water  deals;  and  from  Black-law- hill  to  the  Blackbrook 

“ above 
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“ from  thole  gills , had  I not  read  in  the  regifter  of  Lanercofl  church , that  one  Gill , 
“ fon  of  Buelh , who,  in  the  charter  of  Henry  II.  is  alfo  called  Gilbert , anciently 
“ held  it,  and  probably  left  his  name  to  it.” — His  laft  editor  adds,  “ Gilfland 
“ might  alfo  take  its  name  from  Hubert  de  Faux,  lince  De  Vallibus  and  Gills  mean 
“ the  fame;  or  from  the  river  Gelt,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it.  The 

bottom  wherein  the  brook  runs,  is  th z gill.”% 

Camden,  fpeaking  of  the  lords  of  Gilfland,  fays,  " The  firft  lord  of  this  Gillejland 
u that  I have  met  with,  was  William  Mefchines,*  brother  of  Radulphus,  Lord  of 

Cumberland,  (not  that  William,  who  was  brother  of  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chefter, 
“ from  whom  defcended  Ranulph  de  Ruelent , but  brother  of  Radulphus)  who 
“ could  not,  however,  wreft  it  from  the  Scots : for  Gill,  fon  of  Bueth,  held  the 
“ greateft  part  of  it  by  force  of  arms.f  After  the  death  of  William  de  Mefchines, 
«*  King  Henry  II.  bellowed  it  upon  Hubert  de  Vaux,  whole  arms  are  cheque  argent 
“ and  gules. ||  His  fon  Robert  founded  and  endowed  Lanercoft  priory.  But  after 
,f  a few  years,  the  eftate  was  transferred  by  marriage  to  the  Multons,  and  from 
*r  them,  by  a daughter,  to  Ranulph  Lord  Dacre,  whofe  pofterity  have  continued  to 
€(  flourifh  to  the  prefent  time.§  Camden’s  laft  editor  adds,  “ The  heirefs  of  Vaux 
*r  married  Thomas  de  Multon,  and  brought  the  barony  into  his  family  in  the  time 

" of 

« above  the  Kelds,  as  heaven  water  deals;  and  from  Blackbrook  to  Biers  pike,  as  heaven  water  deals ; 
« and  from  Biers  pike  to  Biers  park  wall;  and  fo  defcending  the  faid  wall,  unto  the  water  of  Blackburn, 
« where  there  Hands  a crofs  that  parts  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  ; and  fo  defcending  down  the 
« faid  water,  unto  where  Foulpot  falleth  into  Blackburn;  and  from  thence  up  the  cleugh  as  Cumberland 
« and  Northumberland  divide,  and  fo  ftreight  forth  unto  the  crofs  at  the  head  cf  the  faid  cleugh;  and  fo 
“ from  the  faid  crofs  unto  Preaquepot  Lane,  and  fo  from  Preaquepot  Lane  unto  Edelftone;  and  from 
« Edelftone  through  the  mofs  unto  Witch  Cragg,  defcending  Poultrofs  water  fink,  where  it  falleth  into 
*<  Irthing  ; and  fo  up  Irthing  unto  Rodrehaugh,  there  being  two  low  places  having  common  within  the 
<«  liberty  of  Tindale;  and  from  the  faid  Rodrehaugh,  unto  the  head  of  Irthing  as  the  water  runneth  to 
«'  Fornbeckhead;  and  from  Fornbeckhead  unto  Bolcleugh;  and  from  Bolcleugh  at  Kirbeck,  as  it  falleth 
« into  Whitelevin,  and  fo  down  Levin,  unto  the  north  end  of  Sparlinholme,  ltreight  over  thwart  to  the 
« greyilone  of  Crofby  moor,  within  the  end  of  the  Bilhop’s  Dyke  ; and  from  the  faid  greyftone  to  the 
“ Pidts  wall,  ftreight  forth  unto  the  joining  of  the  Bifhop’s  Dyke;  and  fo  following  that  dyke,  unto  the 
“ Weft  end  of  Newby;  and  from  the  faid  end  of  Newby,  -down  Forefcue  fyke,  until  it  fall  into  Irthing; 
tc  and  fo  down  Irthing,  until  it  fall  into  Eden;  and  fo  up  Norfcue  beck,  unto  North-gill-beck-head;  and 
“ fo  to  Joan-fyke-head;  and  from  Joan-fyke-head,  as  it  runneth  into  Croglin;  and  fo  up  the  faid  water, 
“ till  it  come  to  the  head  thereof.” 

X Gough.  * From  an  old  miffal.  R.  Cook  Clarenceaux  calls  him  Ralph,  as  do  the  regifters 

of  Fountains  and  Holme  abbies. 

-j-  One  of  the  editors  adds,  “ Though  this  could  be  but  for  a little  while,  for  the  father  was  banifhed 
u into  Scotland,  in  Earl  Randolph’s  time ; and  the  fon  Gilles  Bueth,  as  he  was  called,  was  flain  by 
€i  Robert  de  Vallibus,  at  a meeting  for  arbitration  of  all  differences;  fo  that  family  feems  never  to  have 
“ claimed  it  after.” Gibson. 

||  Denton  fays,  Or  and  Gulc-s. 

§ “ It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  account  of  the  lords  of  Gilffand,  the  chronicles  differ  vey  much ; 
n for  according  to  others,  Ranulph  and  Radulph  are  the  fame  name,  and  Ranulph  de  Mefchines  is  called 
«(  indifferently  by  thofe  two  names.  Then  Ranulph  de  Mefchines,  who  was  Lord  of  Cumberland,  by 
««  grant  from  the  conqueror,  was  the  very  fame  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Chefter  by  defcent,  after  the 
u death  of  his  coulin-germain  Richard,  fecond  Earl  of  Chefter,  who  was  fon  to  John  Bohun  and  Margaret 

“ his 
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,f  of  King  Henry  III.  and  their  great  great  grandaughter  conveyed  it  in  the  fame 
“ manner,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  II.  to  Ranulph  de  Dacre,  of  Dacre  Cattle. 
“ In  this  family  it  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latt  male  heir,  George  Lord 
<f  Dacre  of  Gillefland,  Grayttock,  and  Wemm,  who  left  three  fitters  coheirettes. 
« In  the  partition  of  the  ettate,  this  fell  to  Elizabeth,  married  to  Lord  William 
« Howard,  third  fon  of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whofe  potterity  in 
" ttill  continues. ”ft  Having  prefented  to  the  reader  a tranfcript  of  what  is  faid 
by  Camden  and  his  learned  editors,  we  will  purfue  the  manufcript  before  us.  “ This 
“ great  barony  was  given,  by  the  Earl  Ranulph  Mefchines,  to  one  Hubertus,  to 
“ be  holden  of  him  by  two  knights  fees  and  cornage;  he  was  called  De  Dallibust 
* < or  Vaulx,  from  the  dales  or  Vallies,  whereof  that  country  is  full.  The  French 
« word  Vaulx  (pronounced  Vaux)  becaufe  thence  a furname  to  him  and  his  pof- 
«*  terity  there,  and  to  divers  other  families,  that  took  their  beginning  from  the 
“ younger  brothers  of  this  houfe ; as  Vaux  of  Triermaine,  of  Ainftaplygh,  of 
" Caterlen  and  Caldbeck,  &c. 

“ Hubertus  was  a kinfman  or  a follower  of  the  faid  Earl  Randolph,  in  the 
“ latter  end  of  the  conqueror’s  time,  when  the  peace  of  the  county  began  to  be 
" ettablifhed,  and  ferved  under  the  earl’s  brother,  William  Mefchines  in 
“ Gilfland,” 

" King  Henry  confirmed  this  barony  unto  the  faid  Hubert, t to  be  holden  of  the 
" crown  in  capite,  when  the  Earl  Randolph  refigned  the  county  of  Cumberland 
“ to  the  king,  and  obtained  the  earldom  of  Chcfter,  after  the  death  of  Richard,  the 
••  fecond  Earl  of  Chetter,  who  with  the  faid  king’s  children,  coming  out  of  Nor- 
“ mandy,  was  drowned  on  the  coaft  of  England;  to  which  Richard,  the  Earl 
«*  Randolph  was  next  heir,  and  coufin-german,  the  fon  of  John  Bohun,  by  his  wife 
“ Margaret,  rhe  fitter  of  Hugh  Lupus,  the  firft  Earl  of  Chetter.” 

“ The  faid  Hubert  did  bear  to  his  arms,  cheque  d’or  and  gules:  his  feal  wTas  a 
" griphon  eating  a lacerr. 


“ his  wife,  filler  to  Hugh  Lupus,  firft  earl  of  Chefter.  Again  William  de  Mefchines,  brorherto  Ranulph 
“ de  Mefchines,  was  lord  of  Coupland,  but  not  of  Gilfland;  for  upon  Randolph's  refignation  of  the  county 
“ of  Cumberland,  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  I.  Randolph  had  given  Gilfland  to  Hubert  de  Vallibus, 
“ which  grant  the  king  confirmed  to  him,  and  his  fucceffors  enjoyed  it.” Gibson. 

-{”{■  Gough. 

Henricus  &c.  Sciatis  me  conceffifle  dedifle  et  confirmafle  Huberto  de  Vallibus  in  ftodo  et  heriditatc 
fibi  et  heredibus  fuis,  totam  terram  quam  Gilbt  filius  Boet  tenuit  die  qua  fuit  vivus  et  mortuus  de  quocunq* 
illam  tenuiflet.  Et  de  incremento  Korkeby  cum  pifcaria  et  aliis  p’tin  quam  Wefcubrich  filius  W’mi  Steftan 
tenuit.  Et  Kaderling  cum  molendino  quam  Uctredus  filius  Haldani  tenuit.  lit  totam  illam  terram  tenebitj 
ipfe  et  haeredes  fui  de  me  et  haeredibus  meis  per  fervitium  duorum  militum:  Quare  Volo  &c.  cuino’ib’s 
p’tin  fuis  in  bofco  et  piano,  in  pratis  et  pafcuis,  in  viis  et  femitis,  in  aquis  et  molendin.  et  pifcar.  et  maiifcia 
ct  flagnis,  infia  burgum  et  extra,  in  o’lb’s  rebus  et  locis,  cum  Thol.  et  theolon.  et  focaet  faca  et  infang- 
theof,  cum  o’ib’s  aliis  libertatibus  et  liberis  confuetudin.  quiete  ab  omni  Kentegeld  (Q_Neutegeld.)  Teftibus 
R.  Archiepo  R.  Ep  o Lincoln.  H.  Dunelm.  Epo  H.  Comite  Norf.  Comite  Albricio,  Comite  Gatfr. 
Rico  de  i ucie  Manifer  Bifs.  Dapifero.  H.  de  Eflex  Conftabular  Hugone  de  Morevill,  Rob’to  de  Durr-, 
ftanville,  W'mo  filio  Joh’is,  Simone  filio  Petri,  Rigell’  de  Broch.  W’mo  Mallet,  Rogero  filio  Richardi. 
Rob’to  de  StuteviH,  Turg.de  Rufedal.  A pud  Novum  Caftrum  fupper  Tynam. 

Ex  M*  S*  Anti j.  Pen-  F-  IV,  Arm.  In  Milbourne’s  Celled  ion  of  Records annexed  to  Denton's  M.  S. 

“ Alter 
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“ After  he  was  peaceably  poflefled  of  the  barony,  he  gave  divers  portions  there - 
c*  of  by  the  name  of  manors,  and  other  lands ; fome  to  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
<f  others  to  his  friends  and  kinfmen,  and  fuch  as  he  fo  preferred,  to  be  bound  by 
“ alliance  and  marriage  to  his  houfe,  and  by  all  other  fuch  good  offices  as  he 
“ could  devife. 

“ He  gave  Denton,  in  Gilfland,  to  one  Wefcop,  by  deed  of  feofment,  thus 
<c  addreffed,  " Omnibus  Cumbrenftbus,  Francigenis,  Alienigenis , Danis , et  Normannis, 
“ Hubertus  de  Vallibus  Sal.  &c.”  which  ferves  to  prove  his  antiquity,  and  what  peo- 
u pie  did  then,  or  late  before,  inhabit  that  country. 

“ Hubert  de  Vallibus  had  tw'o  brothers,  Robert  de  Dalfton  and  Reginald  de 
“ Soureby;  to  this  Reginald  he  gave  Carlatton , in  Gilfland,  and  Heverby , near  to 
“ Carlifle  ; which  gift  Randolph  Mefchines  confirmed. 

i(  He  gave  alfo  Fay lan  to  one  Weftfarlan,  and  Chorkby  to  one  Odard,  and  divers 
cc  other  manors  and  lands  in  Gilfland,  partly  to  his  followers,  and  partly  to  the  an- 
**  cient  inhabitants,  to  bind  them  more  firmly  to  his  intereft;  yet  they  continued 
“ but  a fhort  time  his  friends,  for  in  King  Stephen’s  time,  when  the  Scots,  under 
<f  their  King  David,  and  Earl  Henry  Fitz  David,  pofTeffed  the  county  of  Cumber- 
if  land,  they  flood  with  the  ancient  heir,  one  Gilles  Bueth,  againft  Hubert’s  title  to 
“ Gilfland. 

e<  I read  of  one  Bueth,  a Cumberland  man,  about  the  time  of  the  conquefl:  he 
*'  built  Buecaftle,  and  was  lord  of  Buecaftle  dale:  his  fon  Gilles  Bueth,  had  or 
“ pretended  a right  to  all,  or  part  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland,  at  leafl  to  that  part 
" thereof,  wffiich  adjoineth  to  Buecaftle.  He  was  kinfman  to  the  ancient  lord’s  of 
“ Burgh  barony,  which  were  before  the  conquefl,  either  by  confanguimty  or  affinity. 
f<  This  Gilles  Bueth,  and  Bueth  his  father,  it  is  faid,  flood  with  Hubert  de  Val- 
“ libus,  and  before  him,  with  William  Mefchines,  when  he  lay  there  in  garrifon, 
" by  command  of  his  brother,  Earl  Randolph  in  the  conqueror’s  time:  the  father 
“ Bueth  being  then  a follower  of  Gofpatric  the  great.* — But  attempting fome  thing 
“ afterwards  for  the  recovery  of  his  ancient  right , of  which  it  feems  he  was  difpofttfed, 
**  or  upon  fome  other  difconlent , he  was  banifhed.  f And  though  the  regifter  book  of 
*f  Abbey  Lanercofl  reports,  his  fon  Gilles  Bueth,  w ho  is  there  called  Gil-fil  Bueth, 
«*  to  be  lord  of  Gilfland,  yet  he  never  poirdfed  a foot  therein,  for  he  wras  an  infant 
“ at  the  time  of  his  father’s  banifhment,  and  was  afterwards  feated  in  Scotland, 
“ where  he  dwelt,  till  he  vvas  flain;  as  afterwards  is  noted.  His  children  and 
“ poflerity  in  Scotland  were  called  of  his  name  Gilles  Bueth,  or  lairds  of  Gillef- 
« bueth,  corruptly  Gillefbies,  or  lairds  of  Gillefby,  of  the  place  where  he  dwelt, 
“ which  was  fo  called,  becaufe  he  firlE  built  there. 

« Being  thus  difinherited  and  malecontent,  he  wafted  the  country  ;§  and  in  King 
“ Stephen's  time , when  the  Scots  were  let  into  Cumberland , he  took  that  opportunity  to 
«*  incite  as  many  as  he  couldy  to  affift  him  to  recover  his  eft  ale  in  Gilfland  from  Hubert 
<(  de  Vallibus:  and  it  feems,  notwithftanding  the  alliances  and  other  obligations  which 
“ Hubert  had  laid  upon  the  inhabitants , to  bind  them  to  him , they  took  part  with  Gilles 
««  Bueth  as  the  right  heir\ 

* Denton’s  M.  S.  Gilpin’s  Additions.  $ Denton’s  M.  S.  \[  Gilpin’s  Additions. 

Afterwards 
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“ Afterwards,  when  Henry  Fitz  Emprefs  obtained  the  crown  of  England,  and 
f<  took  Cumberland  again  from  the  Scots,  he  regranted  the  barony  of  Gilfland  to 
“ Hubert  de  Vallibus.t  Afterwards,  about  the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  II. 
“ Hubert  died  ; fo  that  the  king  rather  confirmed  Gilfland  to  Hubert  de  Vallibus,. 
” than  made  a primary  grant  of  it;  for,  if  Hubert  then  lived,  he  was  of  extreme 
“ old  age;  yet  the  copy  of  an  inquifition,  returned  by  the  fheriff  of  Cumberland 
“ into  the  Exchequer,  faith,  “ Robertas  de  Vallibus  tenet  terrain  Jaam  de  d'no  rege  p. 
“ fervic.  duor.  milit.  quam  Rex  Henric.  pater  d'ni  regis  dedit  Hugom  de  Vallibus  ante- 
“ ceffori  fuo  p.  fervic . p'dift.” — This  inquifition  was  taken  in  King  John’s  time. 

**  By  virtue  of  the  grant  by  King  Henry  II.  unto  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  Robert 
“ de  Vallibus,  his  fon,  a valorous  gentleman,  and  well  learned  in  the  law  of  this 
" land,  entered  into  the  barony  of  Gilfland,  and  enjoyed  the  fame  ; j|  f<  but  yet  not 
“ fo,  but  that  Gilles  Bueth  Jlill  continued  to  give  him  dijiurbance  ” * whereupon  a 
“ meeting  for  agreement  was  appointed  between  them,  under  trufl  and  mutual 
“ affuranceof  fafety  to  each  other,  (which  meeting  they  called  Tryjle)  at  this  meet- 
« ing  Robert  de  Vallibus  § flew  the  faid  Gill,  which  lhameful  offence  made  him 
«*  leave  arms,  and  betake  himfelf  to  his  ftudies  at  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  became 

fo  great  a proficient,  that  he  was  made  jufiice  itinerant  into  Cumberland,  in  the 
c*  twenty-third  year  of  King  Henry  II.  with  Ranulph  Glanvill  and  Robert  Pick- 
“ nell,  his  affociates : which  Ranulph  Glanvill  fucceeded  Richard  Lucy  in  the 
“ office  of  Lord  Chief  Jufiice  of  England,  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  that  reign ; 
<l  when  Richard  became  a monk  in  the  abbey  of  Lenos,  or  Weftwood  ; refigning 
“ that  office  for  age  and  debility.  Robert  de  Vallibus  was  of  fo  much  account  with 
“ King  Henry  II.  that  he  did  little  in  Cumberland,  without  Robert’s  advice  and 
<f  counfel : yet  could  not  his  confcience  be  at  quiet,  until  he  made  atonement  for 
“ the  murder  of  Gilles  Bueth,  by  endowing  holy  church,  with  part  of  that  patri- 
“ mony,  which  occafioned  the  murder,-  and  therefore  he  founded  the  priory  of 
*'  Lanercoft  in  Gilfland. 

“ The  king  remitted  18  pence  cornage  rent,  due  out  of  thofe  lands,  yet  he  was 
<{  fined  for  fuffering  money  to  be  current  in  his  liberties,  which  the  king  had  for- 
“ bidden  by  proclamation ; and  for  the  efcape  of  fome  prifoners.  Robert  died 
«f  without  iflue  male,  and  Hugh  his  kinfman  and  next  heir  fucceeded  him ; to  whom 
“ King  Henry  II.  for  the  better  ftrengthening  of  his  title,  confirmed  the  barony  of 
" Gilfland,  as  appears  by  the  inquifition,  taken  in  King  John’s  time;  to  whom 
“ fucceeded  Ranulph  de  Vallibus  in  the  feigniory  of  Gilfland,  in  King  Richard  I’s 
" time;  and  after  Ranulph  his  fon  and  heir,  Robert  de  Vallibus,  otherwife  called 
" Robert  fil.  Radi.;}:  This  was  the  fame  Robert  de  Vaux  that  was  found  to  be  tenant 
,f  of  the  lands,  by  the  before-mentioned  inquifition  yet  remaining  on  record.  He 

-J-  Mr.  Denton  places  the  grant  before  fet  forth,  to  this  period  of  time.  ||  Denton’s  MS. 

* Gilpin  s Additions. 

§ Robertus  de  Vallibus,  Cuftos  Carleoli.  Lei.  Col.  vol.  I.  p.  287.  He  fuflained  a fiege  by  King 
William  of  Scotland,  in  which  the  garrifon  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  for  want  of  provifion.  In  the 
23d  year  of  Henry  II.  he  was  witnefs  to  the  memorable  award  made  by  that  fovereign,  betweea 
Aldephonfus  King  of  Caflile,  and  San&us,  King  of  Navarre. 

f Richard  I.  confirmed  the  barony  to  him. 

vox.,  i.  H f(  confirmed 
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ct  confirmed  to  the  priory  of  lVederball>  certain  lands  in  Korbyt  Denton , Newby , 
<f  and  Burdofwaldy  as  lord  paramount. 

After  this  Robert  Vaux,  Hubert  was  baron  of  Gilfland,  whole  daughter  and 
" heir,  Matilda,  or  Maud,  lady  of  Gilfland,  w'as  married  to  Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas 
44  de  Multon  and  Ada  Morvill,  daughter  of  Hugh  Morvill,  by  whom  fhe  had  iffue 
“ the  third  Thomas  Multon,  called  Thomas  de  Multon  de  Gilfland,  who  died  in 
“ the  23d  year  of  King  Edward  I.  By  this  Maud,  the  Vaux’s  lands  in  Cumberland 
“ were  transferred  to  the  Multons,  who  enjoyed  the  fame  four  defcents,f  from  fa- 
“ ther  to  fon,  named  all  fucceflively  Thomas , with  fome  additions. 

44  The  firft  Thomas  Multon  married  Ada  Morvill,  late  wife  to  Richard  Lucy, 
44  by  whom  he  had  iffue  Thomas  the  fecond,  called  Thomas  fil.  Thomas ; and  by 
44  a former  wife  he  had  iffue  Lambert  Multon  and  Allan  Multon,  whom  he  married 
44  to  the  two  daughters  and  coheireffes  of  Richard  Lucy,  named  Annabel  and  Alice; 
“ Lambert,  by  his  firft  wife  Annabel,  became  Lord  of  Egremont : and  Allan,  by 
44  his  wife,  was  lord  of  the  moiety  of  Al/erdale , and  the  20th  part  of  Egremont. 

44  The  fecond  Thomas  Multon,  named  Fitz  Thomas,  married  Matilda  Vaux,  as 
“ before-mentioned,  and  by  her  had  iffue  Thomas  Multon  de  Gilfland,  his  heir  of 
44  Burgh  and  Gilfland,  and  two  younger  fons,  Edward  and  Hubert,  to  whom  he 
44  gave  ljhall , which  Hubert  bore  for  his  arms,  the  fame  coat  with  the  Lighs  of 
44  Ifhall,  his  heirs  by  blood  now  give;  viz.  five  pieces  bar-wife,  azure  and 
“ argent. J 

The  following  table  of  defcents  will  give  a clear  idea  of  the  fucceflion  of  the 
lords  of  Gilfland. 

Hubertus  de  Vallibus  prim.  Dom.* * 
ob.  temp.  Hen.  I. 

Gracia  uxor  ejus. 


Robertus!  f Ada  Engayne 
2.  Dom.J  I \ relidi.  Sim.  de  Morvill. 


Robertus  |)  Ranulphus!  T 

3d.  Dom.  J I l 


§ Robertus")  f Joanna.  Ranulphus 

4;  Dom.  j | \ Dom.  de  Triermaine. 


A 

f The  hdy  Maud  furvived  her  hufband  and  fon  Thomas;  for  in  an  old  record,  “ ad  ajpzas  capt' , apud  Penrith  in  Com, 
“ Cumb.  An.  R-  Ed.  I find  her  “ Dna  de  Gilfland  et  maneris  de  Cumyuinton,  infra  Baroneam  illam.'’ 

Gilpin’s  Additions; 

$ Denton’s  M.  S. 

* A Norman.  ||  King  John  extorted  from  him  two  fines;  7JO  marks,  izth  of  his  reign;  and  6661.  13s.  4d! 

26th  of  his  reign. 

§ 17th  King  John,  was  Governor  of  Cumberland  and  of  the  caftle  of  Carlifle  ; took  part  with  the  barons,  and  forfeited 
lands  in  Cumberland,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Sonierfetlhire,  and  Dorfetlhire;  was  reftored  6th  King  Henry  111.  and  went  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerufalem; 

Hubertus 
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Hubertus 
5.  Dora, 


isl  C 

•ill 


Robertui. 


f Thomas  Multon 7 (Matilda 


mar.  ejus  6.  Dom.  j 
ob.  25.  Hen.  III. 


2 ob.  23.  Ed.  L 

p.  ejus  deceff.  fuit  Dna  de  Gilfland* 


Thomas 
7.  Dom 
*3.  Edw.  I 


Multon  1 J 

■ob.  j I 


Alicia 

Ux.  de  Bruce. 


Thomas 
8.  Dom. 
ob.  7.  Edw.  II. 


1 T Ranulphus  Dacre  *1  f Margaret 

j l9.Dom._  j 


ob.  29.  Edw.  III. 


7ob.  35.  Edw.  III. 


Ranulphus  Dacre 

7 f Margaret. 

Hugo  7 

10.  Dom.  ob.  49.  Edw.  III. 

ll 

11.  Dom.  ob.  7.  R.  II.  J j 

Wilhelmus  7 I 

12.  Dom.  y I > 
ob.  23  R II. 


Thomas  7 C" 

13.  Dom.  ob.  37.  Hen.  VI.  J | 1 


Ranulphus 

14.  Dom.  ob.  1 Edw.  IV. 


Humphidusr7  (" 

15.  Dom.  \ I 1 
1 Hen.  VII. 


Thomas  7 f 

16.  Dom.  ob.  17.  Hen.  VIII.  J I (_ 


Wilhelmus 


17.  Dom.  ob.  6.  Elizabeth.  J I 


M 


Thomas 

18.  Dom.  ob.  8.  Elizabeth. 


}|{ 


§ There  appears  an  error  here,  the  firft  Thomas  Multon,  and  who  married  Maud,  was  fon  of  Thomas  by  his  fecond 
wife  Ada,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hugh  de  MorviUe,  and  is  faid  to  have  died  21ft  King  Edward  I. 

Dacre  of  Dacre  caftle.  From  him,  it  is  faid  by  fome  authors,  it  pafled  to  eleven  of  his  defendants  before  it  came  to 
George. 

H 2 Georgiu? 
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•J-  Georgius 

19.  Dom.  ob. 
11.  Eliz.  f.  prolt 

Anna  Will.  Howard  1 f Elizabeth.  % 

Nupfit.  fil  Com.  Arundel.  ter.  fil.  Due.  Norf.  J 

pr.  gen.  Thos.  Due.  Notf.  20.  Dom.  Gilf. 

Philip  7 f Mary  fil. 

ob.  tern.  pat.  j j Sir  John  Carrel. 

Sir  William,  a Kt. 
21.  Dom.  Gilf. 

) ^ Mary  fil.  Will.  § John.  ||||  Philip  Eliza  Althea 

) j iDom.  Eure.  m.  Tromond.  m.  Th.  Vifc.  Fairfax. 

I 1 

Wm.  ||  Charles") 
d.  y.  22  Dom.  j 
Gilf. 

f Anne  fil.  Edw.  Phil.  Tho.  John  Mary  Eliz.  Cath.  Frances.  Margaret. 

7 Dom.  Howard  m.  Sir  m.  Sir  m.  Sir  m.  Sir  m.  Alexander 

de  Elkrick.  John  Thos.  John  George  Leflie, 

Atkins.  Gower.  Lawfon.  Downing.  E of  Lev. 

* Edwardusl  f Eliza  fil.  Sir  Will,  ff  Fred.  Chriftian.  Mary  m.  Sir  John  Ann  m.  Sir  Catharine 

E.  Carlifle  1 ^Ufedale,  Kt.  and  Fenwick  of  Wal-  Rich.  Graham  d.  unm. 

23  Dom.  j vid.  SirW.  Berkley.  lington,  Northum.  of  Netherby,  bt. 

, 1 

# Charles  1 1 

E.  of  Carlifle  j"  I j 
24.  Dom* 

'Lady  Eliz.  Capel  fil.  Will.  Mary 

Arthur  Earl  of  Effex.  d.  unmarried,  d.  unmarried. 

Lady  Fra.  1 f Henry,  7 flfabella,  Charles,  Kt.  Eliza,  1 ft  m.  Anne  iff  Mary 

Spencer,  f-  ■)  E.  of  Carl.  V -J  After  of  of  the  Bath,  Nich.  Lord  m.  Ld.  Vifc.  d.  unmar. 

only  d.  of  the  J 1 (.25  Dom.  J I i Lord  gov.  of  Carl.  Lechmere  ; Irwin;  2d 

Earl  of  Sund.  I Byron,  & M.  P.  for  2d  Sir  Tho.  Ja.  Douglas. 

1 ft  wife.  I 1 2d  wife,  that  city.  Robinfon. 

Charles  Robert  Arabella  Diana  Frederick,  the-]  f Caroline  Anne.  Frances  Eliz.  Juliana. 

Lord  d.  unm.  m.  Jo.  m.  Thos.  prefent  E.  of  ( J fil.  M.  of  m.  John 

Morpeth  Cope,  Duncombe,  Carl.Vifc.  How-  f j Stafford.  Ratcliff, 

d.  unmar.  Efq.  Efq.  ard  of  Morpeth,  J (_  Efq. 

Baron  Dacre  of 
Gilf.  and  Kt.  of 
the  thiftle. 


■f  Lord  of  Gilfland,  Grayftock,  and  Wcmm. 

* jn  the  partition,  the  barony  of  Gilfland  fell  to  the  lhare  of  this  lady.1 

$ Fell  at  the  battle  of  Rowton-  heath,  in  the  fervice  of  King  Charles  I.  ||||  Fell  there  alfo. 

||  In  the  year  1660,  was  chofen  member  for  Morpeth,  and  having  been  of  Angular  fervice  to  King  Charles  II.  was,  by 
letters  patent,  zoth  of  April,  l66r,  created  Baron  Dacre  of  Gilfland,  Vifcount  Morpeth,  and  Earl  of  Carlifle.  A.  D. 
1663,  he  was  Ambaflador  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  in  the  following  year  to  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden. 
Was  made  Governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in  1686,  and  was  interred  at  York. 

* Died  at  Wickham,  169a,  and  was  interred  there. 

ft  Born  at  Copenhagen,  and  flain  at  the  battle  of  Lutzenburg. 

It  Was  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland,  one  of  the  gentlemen 
o!  his  maiefty’s  bedchamber,  Deputy  Earl  Marlhall  of  England,  firll  commiflioner  of  the  treafury.  Governor  of  the  Town 
and  Caftle  of  Carlifle,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Seacoafl  adjacent,  and  one  of  the  privy  council : afterwards  Governor  of 
Windfor  Caftle,  and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Foreft  of  Windfor,  _ 
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THE 


PARISH  OF  LANERCOST. 


THIS  parifh  is  of  large  extent,  being  bounded  by  Haltwhiftle  on  the  eaft,  the 
two  Dentons  on  the  foutheaft,  Walton  on  the  weft,  Stapleton  on  the  north- 
weft,  Brampton  on  the  fouth,  and  fouthweft,  and  Bewcaftle  on  the  north. 

The  pariih  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  viz.  Burtholme,  Waterhead,  King’s 
Water,  and  Afkerton ; and  each  quarter  maintains  its  own  poor.  It  comprehends 
five  conftablewicks,  viz.  Banks,  Burtholme,  Afkerton,  Waterhead,  and  King’s 
Water. 

There  are  four  manors  within  this  parifh,  Lanercoft,  Walton-Wood,  Trodder- 
maine  or  Tryermaine,  and  Afkerton:  the  manor  of  Lanercoft  has  in  it,  about 
thirteen  freeholders,  and  fixty  cuftomary  tenants.  The  manors  of  Walton-Wood, 
Troddermaine,  and  Afkerton,  are  within  the  cuftom  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland; 
and  pay  an  arbitrary  fine  of  two  year’s  value  on  the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  on  an 
alienation,  and  a twenty-penny  fine  certain  on  the  death  of  the  lord.  They  do 
fuit  at  the  lord’s  court;  and  the  lord  claims  all  the  wood,  except  the  hedge-rows. 

The  villages  in  the  parifh  are  Burtholme,  Wefthall  Moorguards,  Sogdlin,  and 
Kirkcambeck,  (formerly  a parifh  of  itfelf,  but  now  incorporated  with  the  parifh  of 
Lanercoft)  lying  within  that  quarter  of  the  parifh  called  Afkerton, 

We  approached  the  venerable  remains  of 

LANERCOST  PRIORY. 

The  vale  in  which  the  abbey  and  remains  of  the  monaftery  are  fituated,  takes  its 
name  from  the  dedication  of  the  church,  and  is  called  St.  Mary’s  Holme.  The 
land  is  fertile,  and  the  vale  is  fliut  in  onevery  fide  by  lofty  hills,  fome  cloathed  with 
wood,  and  others  divided  into  fine  inclofures:  the  river  Irthing  flow'ing  through 
the  valley  in  meanders:  the  whole  feene  is  beautiful,  folemn  and  majeftic.  The 
approach  to  the  remains,  is  by  a ftone  bridge  of  two  elliptic  arches.  Some  parts 
of  the  monaftic  buildings  are  converted  into  a farm  houfe,  fo  that  it  is  not 
poftible,  at  this  time,  to  diftinguifh  the  particular  offices  of  the  religious  houfe. 
The  chief  part  of  the  monaftery  was  repaired  in  the  fixteenth  century,  for  the 
manfion  of  one  of  the  Dacres,  and  yet  retains  the  old  (lately  projecting  centre 
window  of  the  convent.  Part  of  the  cemetery  grounds  have  been  converted 
into  gardens,  which  approach  dole  to  the  walls  of  the  abbey,  on  the  fouth;  and 
feveral  ftone  coffins  and  inferibed  monuments  lie  among  the  trees. 

We  entered  the  church,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a crofs,  at  the  weft  door:  the 
gateway  confifts  of  a circular  arch  of  many  members,  richly  ornamented  and  fup- 
ported  on  piiafters,  the  capitals  and  bafes  of  which  are  without  any  other  embel- 
liffiments  than  plain  rolls.  In  a nich,  above  the  entrance,  is  a ftatue  of  Mary 
Magdalen,  of  excellent  workmanfliip,  in  ftone.  The  figure  is  fomewhat  mutilated, 
but  the  drapery  is  elegantly  difpofed,  On  the  right  hand  is  a diminutive  figure 
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of  a kneeling  monk.  The  canopy  of  the  nich  is  circular,  fupported  on  pilafters, 
ornamented  with  the  heads  of  cherubs.  This  part  of  the  edifice,  has,  of  late  years 
been  put  in  repair;  it  is  fitted  up  in  a plain  and  decent  manner  for  divine  fer- 
vice,  being  the  parochial  church  of  the  panfh  of  Lanercoft,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining a great  number  of  people. 

On  the  right  of  the  communion  table,  is  a tablet  fixed  in  the  wall,  with  this 
infeription: — 

“ Robertus  de  Vallibus  filius  Hubert.  Dns  de  Gilfland,  fundator  Priorat.  dc 
*'  Lanercoft  A0,  dni.  1 1 1 6.  /Edargan  Uxor  ejus  fine  Prole.”f 

In  the  great  window,  above  the  communion  table,  is  the  following  infeription, 
faid  to  be  removed  from  the  window  of  the  hall,  now  uled  as  a barn: — 

“ Mille  et  quingentos  ad  quinquaginta  novemq. 

“ Adjice,  et  hoc  anno,  condidit  iftud  opus; 
u Thomas  Daker,  Eques,  federn  qui  prim,  in  iftam, 

“ venerat,  extincca  religione  loci. 

“ Haec  Edvardus  ei  dederaf,  devoveral  ante 
" Llenricus  longe  praemia  militias. 

" Anno  Dni  1559.”* 

The  walls  of  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  and  the  centre  tower,  are  ftanding, 
but  unroofed. 

The  crofs  aile  is  thirty-two  paces  in  length,  and  the  quire  twrenty-fix.  The 
tower  has  formed  a Ipacious  cupola,  each  corner  fupported  by  a cluftered  pillar, 
light,  and  well  proportioned.  An  open  gallery  or  colonade  runs  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  whole  edifice,  fupported  on  fingle  pillars,  without  any  dead  fpace  or 
interval, — a circumftance  uncommon  in  fuch  buildings,  and  which  gives  a light 
and  beautiful  appearance  to  this.  The  arches  of  the  gallery  are  pointed,  but  the 
principal  ones  of  the  building  are  circular:  though  moft  of  the  windows  are 
lancet  under  pointed  arches.  The  tower  is  low  and  heavy,  without  ornament, 
except  an  embrazured  battlement.  The  ceiling  of  the  cupola  is  of  wood  work, 
but  retains  no  efcutchions  of  arms,  or  other  decorations.  The  quire  is  lighted  to 
the  eaft,  by  three  long  lancet  windows  below,  and  an  equal  number  above,  and  two 
Windows  on  each  fide.  The  whole  ftrudlure  is  plain,  of  excellent  mafonry,  and 
conftrudkd  of  a durable  ftone.  At  each  end  of  the  crofs  aile,  are  feveral  tombs 
richly  fculptured  with  the  arms  of  the  Howards  and  Dacres;  from  their  expofure, 
the  inferiptions  are  obliterated,  the  ornaments  defaced,  and  the  whole  grown  green 
with  mofs.  The  veneration  for  anceftors,  in  former  ages,  was  an  incitement  to 


| Which  may  be  read  thus — Robertus  de  Vallibus,  fon  of  the  Lord  of  Gilfland,  founder  of  the  priory 
of  Lanercoft,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 1 16,  Edargyne  his  wife  having  no  iflue. 

By  this  date,  the  monaftery  was  founded  fifty-three  years  before  the  dedication  of  the  church:  this  is 
not  much  to  be  wondred  at  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  the  borders  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen. 

* Which  may  be  read  thus — To  one  thoufand  five  hundred  add  fifty  and  nine,  and  in  that  year  Thom  as 
Dacre,  Knight,  ereiSted  this  work.  He  was  the  firft  who  came  to  this  feat,  after  the  diflolution  of  the 
priory.  It  was  given  to  him  by  Edward,  though  before  promifed  by  Henry,  as  a reward  for  his  long 
military  fervices.  , 

practical 
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practical  virtues:  \vc  lament  to  fee  any  thing  which  fhould  tend  to  promote  good 
works,  finking  into  ncgledh  Thefe  monuments  are  fhamefully  forgotten,  now 
overgrown  with  weeds ; and  not  fo  much  veneration  is  paid  to  the  remains  they 
cover,  as  to  preferve  them  from  rapacious  hands,  or  their  retting  place  from 
reptdes,  vermin,  and  loathfome  filthinds.* 

We  were  told  by  an  old  perfon  who  lived  near  the  abbey,  that  fome  years  ago, 
one  of  the  fepulchral  vaults  fell  in,  which  excited  his  curiofity  to  view  the  remains 
depoiited  there,  where  he  found  fevcral  bodies  entire ; one  in  particular  with  a 
white  beard  down  to  his  waift:  but  the  air  in  a few  days  reduced  them  to  duft. 

In  the  manufeript  before  us,  this  place  is  noted — “ Lanercofl , ad  cojleram  vallis , 
‘f  was  hrft  a lawn  or  plain  in  that  glen  or  valley,  where  the  Pids  wail  llandeth:  and 
“ Walton  was  fo  named,  as  the  firl't  habitation  which  was  built  on  part  of  that  wall. 
“ At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  it  was  a great  foreft  and  walfe  ground ; in  Henry  II’s 
" time,  this  trad  of  land  was  given  by  Robert  fon  of  Robert  Vaux  to  the  prior 
“ and  convent  there,  by  him  firft  founded  to  the  name  of  Mary  Magdalen.  The 
“ deed  made  to  the  prior  &c.  is  pro  anima  regis  Hen.  II.  et  Huberti  patris  mei  et 
“ Graci<e  Matris , 

This  was  a monaltery  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  according  to  the  tablet  in  the 
church,  founded  in  the  year  1116,  but  it  doth  not  appear  in  public  records  until 
about  the  16th  year  of  King  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 169.  It  was  endowed  with  all  the 
lands  laying  between  the  Puls  wall  and  Ir thing,  fcilicet  inter  murum  antiquum  et  Ier - 
thinarn  : alfo  between  Burgh , Poltro/s , et  inter  Burch  et  Poltres , and  feveral  other 
valuable  poffelftons.^  The  church  was  dedicated  by  Bernard,  bilhop  of  Carlille,  to 

Mary 

* PulUJhcd  in  the  Nenx'caJUe  Nevfpapers. 

“ Whereas  fome  evil-difpofed  perfon  did,  fome  time  this  fpring,  enter  into  the  ruinous  part  of  Laner- 
“ coil  church  or  priory,  See.  and  did  fclonioufly  take  away,  from  out  of  a vault  in  the  faid  church,  a lead- 
“ coffin,  which  contained  the  remains  of  Loid  William  Dacre,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  &c.  See.  a reward 
“ of  ten  guineas  on  the  convi&ion  of  the  offender.” 

Naworth  Cajile , ()th  May,  1775. 

In  Ecclejia  Parochali  de  Lanercofl. 

“ Sir  Rowland  Vaux,  that  fome  time  was  the  Lord  of  Triermaine, 

“ Is  dead,  his  body  clad  in  lead,  and  ligs  law  under  this  ftane; 

“ Evin  as  we,  evin  fo  was  he,  on  earth  a levand  man  ; 

“ Evin  as  he,  evin  fo  moun  we,  for  all  the  craft  we  can. 

Milbourn’s  Adds.  to  Denton’ s MS. — Ex.  MS.  Antiq.  penes  F.  IV.  Arm. 

f Denton’s  MS. 

f Walton,  and  the  church,  with  the  chapel  of  Tr  ever  man  or  Triermaine  — The  churches  of  Irthing, 
Brampton,  Carlatton,  and  Farlam. — Lands  of  Warthecolman,  Rofvvrageth,  common  of  pafture  through 
all  his  wafte  lands,  with  his  freemen,  and  unam  Scalingam,  Apeltrethwaite,  and  Bronfkibeth — Pafture  for 
30  cows  and  20  fows — Pannage  in  the  foreft  of  Walton — Bark  of  timber  wood  in  Gilbueth’s  lands,  and 
fallen  wood  for  fuel, — et  ad gtJUncndam  donmm  fuam , with  mills  and  hillings  in  Irthing,  King,  Herting- 
burn,  or  elfewhere. 

Rf.gist.  Lanercost. 

Bcftde  the  above,  the  founder  alfo  granted  to  this  priory,  the  two  Afkertons,  the  tithes  of  all  the  veni- 
fon,  as  well  in  flefh  as  fkins,  of  the  Ikins  of  foxes,  wherever  through  his  lands  in  Cumberland  they  fhould 
be  hunted,  of  his  lakes  and  fifhings,  and  the  tithes  in  his  wafte  lands,  of  fowls,  calves,  lambs,  pigs,  wool, 
cheefe,  and  butter;  and  when  cultivated,  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the  lands.  Other  benefadlois  Ada 
daughter  of  W.  Engain  and  Euftacia  his  wife,  30  acres  of  land  in  Burgh  marih,  two  fait  pans,  and  pafture 

for 
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Mary  Magdalen.  King  Richard  I.  by  his  charter,  confirmed  to  the  priory  the  feveral 
grants  made  thereto  as  well  by  the  founder  as  others,  and  King  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.  did  the  like.  The  priory  having  been  burnt,  and  the  lands  and  tene- 
ments belonging  to  it  wafted  and  fpoiled  by  the  Scotch,  King  Edward  I.  granted 
to  the  prior  and  convent,  the  advowfons  of  two  churches  in  his  patronage,  Mitford 
in  Northumberland,  and  Carlatton  in  Cumberland,  when  they  fhould  fall  void,  with 
power  to  appropriate  them  for  ever  to  them  and  their  fuccefTors : and  he  wrote  an 
epiftle  to  the  pope,  requiring  his  confirmation.  This  fovereign,  in  the  24th  year 
of  his  reign,  was  detained  at  this  place  by  ficknefs,  whilft  he  was  on  a Scotch  ex- 
pedition.^ Many  other  liberal  donations  were  made  to  this  monaflery,  fome  of 
which  are  very  remarkable,  as  the  tithes  of  venifonand  the  fkinsofdeer  and  foxes; 
tithe  of  the  muldture  of  a mill,  pafture  for  milking  of  fheep,  the  bark  of  trees,  a 
well  or  fpring,  and  fundry  villains,  their  iffue  and  goods. 

This 

for  200  fheep,  a free  net  in  Eden,  three  marks  of  filver  in  the  church  of  Burgh,  Lefingby,  and  Grenefdaie 
churches,  and  little  Harfcon.  A carrucate  of  land  in  Blenecreye,  and  pafture  there ; for  daily  remem- 
brance at  the  altar  of  St.  Katharine,  for  the  foul  of  Simon  de  Morvill,  her  hulhand. — By  David  fon  of 
Terric,  and  Robert  fon  of  Alkelil,  Lefing’s  hermitage,  and  common  pafture  in  Denton. — By  Alex,  de 
Windefover,  tithe  of  muldfure  of  Korby  mill. — By  William  fon  of  Udard,  a toft  near  Korby  mill. — By 
Peter  de  Tilliol,  Simon  de  Tilliol,  and  Henry  Noreis,  land  in  Scales. — By  Robert  fon  of  Bueth,  and 
Robert  fon  of  Alkelil,  a carrucate  of  land  in  Denton,  and  pafture  for  one  milking  of  Iheep,  20  cows  and 
one  bull. 

Re  gist.  Lanercost.  Mon.  Angl.  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 

William  fon  of  Aftin,  and  Eva  his  wife,  gave  lands  in  Aftineby. — Adam  fon  of  Michael,  land  in 
Ainftapellyth. — Ra.  de  le’Forte,  land  in  Beaumont. — Maud  and  Thomas  de  Multon,  and  Robert  fon  of 
Adam,  lands  in  Brampton. — Walter  Benny,  lands  in  Burdofwald. — Euftace  de  Vallibus,  Robert  de 
Caftlecayrock,  William  Laveill,  lands  and  pafturage  at  Caftle-Carrock. — Robert  de  Vallibus  fon  of  Ralph, 
pafture  at  Camboe. — Walter  Pykering,  John  de  Buethby,  William  de  Marfcal,  and  Ux.  and  Robert 
Tybay,  tenements  and  rents  in  Carlille — Walter  de  Windefover,  lands  in  Clovefgill. — Matilda  de  Vallibus, 
a well  at  Creehock. — William  de  Croglin,  lands  at  Croglin. — Robert  dc  Vallibus,  and  Walter  Benny, 
lands  at  Cumquenach. — Robert  de  Vallibus,  and  Robert  fon  of  Alkelil,  the  church  of  Over-Denton. — 

Robert  fon  of  Bueth,  lands  at  Denton Walter  de  Windefover,  Robert  de  Carlatton,  Chriftian  fil.  Adam 

fil.  Hermar,  lands  ac  Farlam. — William  de  Ireby,  confirmed  by  Robert  de  Brus,  lord  of  Annandale, 
common  of  pafture  on  the  mountains  of  Gamelelby  and  Glalfonby. — Euftacious  de  Vallibus,  lands  in 
Greenwell. — William  de  Sor,  lands  in  Grindfale. — Alex.  fil.  Roger  fil.  Baldwin,  lands  near  King  river. 
— Alice  fil.  Henry  the  chaplain,  lands  in  Kingfgill. — Adam  Salvarius,  a melT.  in  Kirkcfwald. — Matilda 
de  Multon,  all  her  lands  in  Knovern. — Hubert  Breoice. — Thomas  fil.  Thomas  fil  Ramburch,  lands  at 
Lazonby. — Walter  de  Hamant,  lands  at  Milnholme. — Walter  de  Savage,  lands  at  Newbiggin. — Thomas 
Brune,  a Burgage  at  Newcaftle. — Thomas  de  Multon,  lands  at  Preftover. — William  de  Mora,  and  Agnes 
Ux.  third  part  of  lands  at  Quinquathill.  — Simon  and  Jeffery  de  Tilliol,  lands  at  Scaleby  — Alan  fil.  Gilb. 
de  Talken,  Adam  alt.  fil.  Richard  Haldenefield,  and  Avyle  Ux.  lands  at  Talken. — William  fil.  William 
de  Ulvefby,  Adam  de  Crakthove,  Richard  de  Ulvefby,  and  Eudo  de  Skirwith,  lands  and  rents  at  Ulvefby. 

- — Alicia  fil.  Henry  the  chaplain,  Alex  fil.  Robert  fil.  Baldwin,  lands  at  Walton. — William  fil.  Odard, 
lands  at  Warthwyck. — Hugh  de  Morvill,  and  Ilanulph  de  Forte,  each  3 free  net  in  Eden. — Walter  fil. 
William  de  Ireby,  granted  the  villain  Walter  Ion  of  Simon  de  Gamelefby,  with  all  his  iffue  and  cattle. — . 
Ageline  de  Newby,  gave  Henry  fon  of  Ledmere,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him. — Robert  de  Caftlecay- 
rock, gave  Gamel  de  Walton  and  his  iffue, — And  Robert  de  Vallibus,  gave  Jeffery  Pitch,  his  wife,  and 
pollerity  for  evermore. 

J Prynne’s  Chron.  Vind.  tom  iii.  p.  1 159,  the  letter  to  the  cardinal,  p.  1 192,  ibid,  grant.  Robert  de 
Vallibus  filius  Huberti  & c,  Sal.  Nov.  univers.  &c.  me  conceffiffe  See.  Canonicis  de  Lanercolt  liberam  elec- 

tionem, 
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The  patronage  of  the  priory  was  granted,  very  early,  to  the  ecclefiaftical  body. 

By  the  manufeript  chronical  of  Lanercoft,  depofited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  it 
appears,  that  Henry  de  Burgh  was  prior  here,  and  died  in  the  year  j 3 1 5 . It  is  therein 
faid  that  he  was  a famous  poet ; but  no  part  of  his  works  are  now  extant.  Pie 
was  fucceeded  by  Robert  de  Meburn , chofen  by  the  convent,  and  confirmed  by  the 
bifhop  of  the  diocefe.  William  de  Southayke  was  next,  and  died  in  1337,  when 
John  de  Bozve/hby  was  in  like  manner  chofen.  The  next  fucceffor  was  John  de 
Bothecajlre ; but  he,  on  account  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  refigned,  and  had  aftigned 
him  a cell  in  the  convent  for  life.  Thomas  de  Hextoldefbam§  w as  elected  in  his  place, 
who,  befides  the  oath  ot  canonical  obedience,  was  obliged  by  the  bifhop  to  make  a 
folemn  promife,  “ A ot  to  frequent  public  huntings,  or  to  keep  fo  laige  a pack  of  hounds 
" as  he  had  formerly  done”  On  his  demife,  diffentions  arofe  touching  the  election 
of  a prior;  one  party  being  in  favour  of  Richard  de  Rydal,  a canon  of  Carlifle, 
and  the  other  for  John  de  Menyngton,  a cannon  of  the  houfe  : on  an  appeal  heard  at 
the  bifhop’s  caftle  of  Rofe,  Rydal  was  confirmed.  |J 

In  the  year  1360,  the  prior  abfenting  himfelf,  the  bifhop  conftituted  Martin  de 
Brampton , one  of  the  canons,  guardian  of  the  houfe.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all 
the  repofitories  we  have  had  accefs  to,  we  have  not  found  an  account  of  the  fuc- 
cefiion  of  priors  from  the  above  period. 

tionem.  Quare  volo  quod  obeunte  D.  priore,  vel  quolibet  fucceffore  ejus,  file  fit  prior,  quern  jam  difti 
canonic!,  vd" major  pars  eorum  et  fan&or.  fecundum  Deum  eligerint.  et  ut  &c.  His  teftibus,  Roberto 
Archidiacone  Karliolenfi,  Waltero  Priore,  Rob.  Aukitell,  Rob.  Clerico  de  Leventon,  Hen.  de  Radulpho 
Prelbyteris,  Alex,  de  Windefover,  Will.  fil.  Oderdi,  Bernardo  de  Leverfdale  et  multis  aliis. 

Ex  Regist.  Lanercost.  Rymer,  tom  II.  p.  1047.  Letter  to  the  Pope. 

§ In  Dei  nomine  Amen.  Ego  frater  Thomas  de  Hextoldelham  prior  prioratus  de  Lanercoft,  ordinis 
S.  Auguftini,  Karliolenfis  Diocefeos  ero  fidelis  et  obediens  vobis  venerabili  in  Chrifto  patri  ac  Domino  meo 
Domino  Gilberto  Dei  gratia  Karlioli  epifeopo,  et  etiam  fuccefioribu*  veftriscanonice  intrantibus  officialibu* 
et  miniftris  in  canonicis  et  licitis  mandatis  : ficut  Deus  me  adjuvit  et  hsec  fanfta  Dei  evangelia.  Et  hoc, 
propria  manu  mea,  fubferibo. 

j|  Lanercoft,  an  abbey  of  black  canons,  viij  miles  from  Caerluil,  upon  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Yrthing. 

Lel.  Itin.  vol.  VII.  p.  71. 

A.  D.  1306,  Rex  apud  Lanercoft  commorans  mifit  Jufticiarios  ad  Berwicum. 

Lel.  Col.  vol.  I.  p.  398. 

Stowe  fays,  they  tried  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  breakers  of  the  peace  and  confpirators,  many  of  whom 
were  hanged. 
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The  arms  of  this  mo- 
naftery,  as  fet  out  in  Tan- 
ner’s Notitia,  werea  flafque 
Or,  and  Gules.  At  the  time 
ofthe  fupprefilon, there  was 
a prior,  and  feven  canons 
here ; the  revenue  77I.  7s. 

1 id.  as  reported  by  Dug- 
dale,  and  79I.  19s.  accord- 
ing to  Speed.  * 

The  fite  of  the  religious 
houfe,  together  with  feveral 
of  the  adjacent  lands,  were 
granted  to  Thomas  Dacre,  Armig.  in  the  34th  year  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  at  that  time  deemed  the  patron,  as  being  a lineal  defcendant  of 
the  founder,  and  heir  to  Robert  de  Vallibus,  to  bold  the  fame  of  the  king  in  capite,  to 

him 


* Tanner’s  Notitia. 

Vide  in  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  II.  p.  130,  131,  132,  Cartam  fundationis  et  pa’genem  fundatoris,  necnon,. 
eonfirmationem  donationum,  p.  Rich.  I.  ex  car  t.  9.  Ed.  II.  n.  58  per  Infpex. 

In  Prynn’s  Papal  Ufurpations,  vol.  Ill  p.  1159,  x 192.  Rol.  Rom.  34,  35,  Ed.  I.  EtPat.  35.  Ed.  I. 
m.  25, 

In  Rymeri  feod.  etc.  tom.  II.  p.  1147.  Rol.  Rom.  35.  Ed.  I.  m.  3.  Chronicon  Lanercoft.  M,  S.  in 
Bibl.  Cotton. 

Cartularium  dc  Lanercoft,  olim  penes  Will.  dom.  Howard  de  Naworth. 

Fin.  16.  Joan.  m.  d.  de  terris  in  Cleburn. 

Pat.  31.  Ed.  I.  m.  24.  pro  advoc.  ecclefiarum  de  Carlton,  Cumb.  and  Mitford,  Northumb. 

Pat  2.  Ed.  II,  m.  8.  pat.  x.  Ed.  II.  p.  1.  m-  24.  dc  Ten.  in  Prefton,  Ibid,  p 2.  m-  22.  pro.  Mefs. 
In  Civit.  Carliol.  Ibid. 


c 


‘ The  Editor  owes  his  moft 'grateful  acknowledgements  to  John  Bacon,  Efq.  ofthe  Firjl  Fruits  Office,  for  a 
perfett  Copy  of  the  Survey  of  Ecclefiajlical  Rights,  in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  taken  in  purfuance  of  the 
AR  of  Parliament  of  the  2 6th  of  King  Henry  VIII. — which  valuable  record  is  parcelled  out  under  the 
head  of  each  refpeftive  par  if 0,  for  the  eafier  application  of  each  local  reader. 

ER1CRATUS  B TE  MARIE  MAGDALENE  DE  LANERCOST  INFRA  DEC ANAT’. 

IvAR’IJ. 

Sp'ual  p’tinet.  1 Joh’es  Robyfon  prior  ejufdem  P.’ioratus  h’et  Rc&oria  p’ochie  Marie 
dift.  Pricrat.  J Magdalene  de  Lanercoft  que  val’  co’ib’s  Annis  in  Lan.  Agn.  Vitul. 

Laclicis  Oblacoi’b’s  cum  Libr.  tempore  Pafchalis.  — — — — 

Idem  P’ior  hnbet  Garbas  Dec’al.  de  Walton  cu.  p’tinentijs  que  valet  co’ibus  ann. 

Idem  P ior  habet  Garbas  Deci’al  de  King  et  Irdinge  cu’  p’tinentijs  que  valet  coi  b’s 
annis.  — » — > — — — — — — — — 

Idem  P ior  habet  decim.  Garb,  de  Brampton  cu’  pertinentiis  que  valent  co’ib’s  annis. 

Idem  P’ior  habet  decim  Garbar.  de  Irdington  cu’  p’tinen.  q.  valent  co’ib’s  annis. — 

Idem  P’ior  habet  decim.  Garbar.  de  Laifingby  que  val.  p’  annu’.  — — 

Idem  P’ior  habet  Garbas  Deci’al  de  Grynfdale  que.  val.  p.  annu’.  — — 

Idem  P’ior  habet  Garbas  Deci’al  de  Farl’m  que  val.  p.  annu.  — — — 

Idem  Prior  habet  decim’.  Garbar.  de  Metfarthe  in  Com.  Northu’brie  que  val.  p.annu. 

Sm.  Sp’ual  51I.  8s  2d.  Ex. 

Temporal  P’tinent.J  Idem  Prior  habet  cert.  Terr.  & Redd-  in  Villa  de  Walton  que  va- 
Priorat.  j lent  p.  annu. 
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him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  lawfully  begotten,  or  to  be  begotten,  for  ever, 
by  the  fervice  of  the  twentieth  part  of  one  knight’s  fee,  and  nine  fhillings  fieri, 
rent.  In  this  grant  there  was  a refervation  of  the  parilh  church  of  Lanercofl,  the 
church-yard,  a houfe  called  the  Uttergate,  with  the  liable,  granary,  and  garden, 
for  the  dwelling  place  of  a curate  or  vicar.*  King  Edward  \I.  by  his  letters 
patent,  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  to  the  fame  Thomas  Dacre,  then  a 
knight,  the  patronage  and  advowfons  of  the  churches  of  Lanercofl,  Grenfclale, 
Farleham,  Lalingby,  Brampton,  and  Irthington,  and  the  chapel  of  Walton,  with 
the  lands  and  revenues  late  belonging  to  the  priory  of  LanercolL  To  hold  of  the 
king  in  capite,  by  the  fervice  of  the  40th  part  of  a knight’s  fee,  and  55/.  17  s:  7 d. 


Idem  Prior  habet  Terr.  5c  Ten.  in  Villa  de  Thornemoor  que  valent  p.  annu.  — 
Idem  Prior  habet  Terr.  5c  Ten.  in  Villa  de  Gwhitehilie  que  vale’t  p annu.  — 
Idem  Prior  habet  Terr.  5c  Ten.  in  Villa  de  Burthome  et  Walle  q.  valent  p.  annu. 
Idem  Prior  habet  cert.  Terr,  et  Ten.  in  Villa  de  Bank  et  St.  Marye  Holme  cu.  p’tin 
q.  valent  p.  anr.u.  — — — — — * — — — 

Idem  Prior  h’et  unu.  Terr,  vocat  Herkehewq.  vale’t  p.  ann.  — — 

Idem  Prior  habet  div’s  Redit.  jacent.  in  div’s  Hamlett.  viz.  in  Karlioln.  Irdinge  et 
King  que  valent  p.  annu.  . — — — — — — — 

Idem  Prior  h’et  Terr.  D’m’cal  eid.  Priorat.  p’tin.  viz.  xx  acr.  Terr,  arabilis  q.  valet 

Idem  Prior  h’et  unu  Molendinu.  Gfanaticu.  infra  precindt.  Priorat.  p’d’ce  que  val.  p. 

ann.  — — — — — — — — — — 

Idem  Prior  h’et  unu.  Molendinu.  acquaticu.  juxta.  Villa  de  Walton  q.  val.  co’ibus 
annis.  — — — — — — — — — — 

Idem  Prior  habet  Grangiam  de  Warthool  Man.  cum  Terris  Pratis  Pafcuis  eidem  ja- 
centibus  viz.  20  acr.  Terre  in  manibus  dift.  Prioratus  qui  valent  per  annum. 

Idem  Prior  habet  Grangiam  de  Sewynefe  cu.  Terris,  p’tis  pafturis  eid.  jacentib.  viz. 
14'terr.  acr.  que  vale’t  p.  annu.  — — — — — 

Sma.  Temporal.  2 81.  ics.  iod. 
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^cur^Ordfnarijs^ ^oluco’es  fa&  D’no  Ep’o  Karjij,  p.  lenagio  annuatim  folvend. 

In  Soluco’es  fa£t.  eidem  D’no  Ep’o  Karlij,  p.  Vifitaco’e  de  triennis  in  triennium  21s. 

4d.  nu’c  in  trib.  equis  porc’o’ibs  dividat.  que  val.  an’im.  — — — 

In  Soluc.  fa&.  Vicar,  de  Layllingbye  pro  2 Elkepps  Ferr  avenacie  annuatim.  — 

Refolut.  Reddit. ")  In  feod.  folut.  Johni  Hetherington  5c  Mattheo  Stevynfon  Ballivis  didt. 

& Feod.  folut.  J P’orat.  Antim.  — — — — — — — 

Sma.  oim’  dedudi.  P’d.  . . 47s.  id. 

Et  Rem.  77I.  11s.  lid.  xma  inde  eKr  7I.  15s.  2 i-2d. 

* Henricus  871*5’  5cc.  Sal.  Sciatis  quod  nos  in  confideratione  boni  veri  5c  fidelis  fervic.  See.  Dedimus  Sc 
conceffimus  See.  eidem  Thomse  Dacre  Totum  domum  Sc  feitum  nuper  monafter.  five  priorat.  de  Laper- 
coft,  &c.  ac  om’ia  Meff.  Domos,  Orta,  Stabula,  5 cc.  Necnon  totum  illud  Molendin.  gran,  aquat.  Ac  to- 
tum illud  claufum  Terre  pafture  Sc  bofei,  See.  vocat.  Le  Parke  5 acr.  W Indhill  banks  4 acr.  claus  prati, 
See.  Ke'deholme,  claus.  Terre  Sc  pafture  voc.  Pifhc.  Flat.  8 acr. — Burtheflat  g acr.  Barkehoufe  Flat  10 
acr. — Le  Tannhoufe  ac  omnia  Ortos.  Pomaria,  See.  Meffuag.  voc.  Le  Stonehoufe,  See.  in  Wathcolman 
50  acr.  prati  xi  a6r.  terr.  arab.  Paftur.  in  Mora  voc.  Banksfield.  Meff  voc.  Seebre  Nefce  jux.  Burne 
Tyffott  More,  xxvj  acr.  prati.  5c  com  paft.  Meff.  voc  Fullpotts,  See.  Except,  See.  See.  Habendum, 
&c.  pisefato  Thomse  Dacre  et  haered.  mafeulis  de  corpore  fuo  legitime  procreatis  Sc  procreandis  in  perpe- 
tuum.  Tenend  See. — Apud  Wcftm.  2 2do*  Novembris,  A.  R.  34°" 

Per  breve  de  private  Sigillo. — Melbourne's  Adds,  to  Denlo/Ps  MS. 
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rent.  The  firft  grant  limited  the  eftates  in  tail-male ; the  grant  of  King  Edward 
VI.  was  in  fee-fimple. 

This  Thomas  Dacre  was  called  the  Ballard  Caere,  and  waselleemed  an  illegiti- 
mate fon  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  of  the  north  ; and  the  Lanercoll  family  bore  ii*. 
their  arms  the  bar  of  difference.  He  repaired  the  conventual  manfion  for  hi*, 
refidence,  as  before  mentioned. 

DACRE  of  LANERCOST. 


Sir  Thomas 


} 


{ 


A d.  of  ■ 


Denton. 


Chriftopher  1 f Alice  of  Knevet. 

s 1 l 


Henry  ^ A d.  of  Salkeld,  Corby. 


John 
ob.  f.  p. 


Sir  Tho.")  T Doro.  Braith waite.  Humph.")  Richard  ")  Mary  ")  Anne 

J \ had  2 f.  (cr.  a banneret  in  (m.  Tho.  ( mar.Mufgrave,. 

& i d.  ( the  field,  6 K.  ( Featheritonehaugh  ( of  Crookdale. 
j Ch.  I.  ob.  f.  p.  j of  Kirkofwald.  J 


Patrick  ? ift  Mary!  C Henry, 
ob.f.  p.  y Sibfon.  j I 


Thomas')  Dorothy 
ob.  f.  p.  j J°feph  Appleby. 

i 

Jofeph 

who  took  the  name  of  Dacre, 
and  was  grandfather  of  Jofeph 
Dacre,  Efq.  of  Kirklinton. 


C 2d  Margaret  | 
\ Charlton 


Tho.  1 Mary  ")  Dorothy  ^ 


j ob.  f.  p.  > m.  Bafil  > m.  J.  Child 
J Fielding.  J 


Catharine 
d.  unmar.. 


William 

m.  a d.  of  Sir  John  Swinburn, 
of  Capheaton,  in  Northumb. 


Margaret 
d.  unmar. 


The  male  line  failing  in  Sir  Thomas  Dacre’s  family,  the  ffteof  the  priory  revere 
ted  to  the  crown,  under  the  grant  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  is  now  in  the  tenure  of 
the  prefent  Earl  of  Carlifle,  who  holds  a court  baron  and  cuftomary  court.  The 
cuffomary  lands  pay  a certain  fine  on  admittance  of  a tenant,  or  change  of  lord, 
without  any  heriots  or  other  fervices.  The  widow’s  right  is  one  full  third  part  for 
life,  or  during  her  viduity,  of  the  tenements  of  which  her  hulband  died  feized. 
This  cuffomary  tenure  is  of  a mixed  nature,  and  partakes  of  freehold,  the  lands 
palling  in  alienation  by  deed,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  lord’s  admitting  to  the 
roll  of  tenants  in  court : the  lands  will  alio  pafs  by  furrender  in  court  and  admit- 
tance. There  is  an  ancient  referved  rent  payable  annually  out  of  each  tenement  to 
the  lord,  on  which  each  fine  is  computed,  viz.  every  penny  of  the  ancient  or  re- 
ferved rent  is  multiplied  by  twenty,  which  gives  the  accepted  term  of  a twenty- 
penny  fine,  payable  by  the  cuffomary  tenants  of  this  manor. 
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Lancrcoft  is,  at  prefent,  no  more  than  a perpetual  curacy,  was  certified  to  the 
crovemors  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  at  14I  5s.  and  hath  received  one  allotment  of 
200I.  The  Earl  of  Carlifle  is  patron.* 

The  public  were  indebted  to  George  Smith,  Efq.  a correfpondcnt  of  the  editor 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  the  publication  of  the  two  following  curious  in- 
kriptions  difcovered  at  Lanercoft,  and  firfl:  publifhed  in  the  14th  vol.  of  that 
valuable  repofitory,  p.  369.! 

« The  following  Roman  infcription,  being  the  head  flone  of  the  upper  pafiage, 
**  betwixt  the  pillars  and  out- wall  of  the  old  abbey  of  Lanercofi,  has  efcaped  the 

* Aspect.]  The  general  afpett  is  towards  the  fouth: 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  is  various:  in  the  vale  of  St.  Mary’s  Holme,  the  foil  is  chiefly  loarrij 
with  a mixture  of  fand,  and  is  very  fruitful.  The  bank-lands,  lying  upon  a limeftone,  produce  every  kind 
of  grain;  but  the  cultivation,  by  reafon  of  the  fteep  declivities,  is  laborious.  Further  up  the  river  Irthing 
the  foil  is  colder  and  more  barren.  Some  timber  trees  and  much  brufhwood  cloath  the  borders  of  the 
river.  Kingfvvater  quarter  lies  to  the  northeaft:  the  valley  is  Unit  in  on  each  fide  by  fteep  hills  of  com- 
mon or  wafte  lands,  and  is  of  a ftrong  fruitful  foil  producing,,  good  corn.  The  average  rent  of  inclofed 
ground  is  about  fifteen  fhillings,  fome  lands  let  for  thirty  (Hillings  per  acre.  The  extenlive  common- 
right  is  certainly  of  confiderable  value.. 

Common  Lands  and  Cattle.]  The  waftes  and  common  lands  are  very  extenfive  and  afford  pafturage 
for  a great  number  of  cattle:  Lord  Carlifle’s  farms  have  a valuable  priviledge,  in  the  maintenance  of  large 
llocks,  as  well  thofe  bred  there,  as  thofe  brought  from  Scotland:  the  breed  is  of  the  Scotch  kind,  both  in 
black  cattle  and  horfes,  and  are  generally  fold  off  at  two  or  three  years  old.  Near  one  thoufand  head  of 
black  cattle  are  bought  yearly,  and  brought  on  to  the  common  lands  in  October  or  November,  and  are  fold 
again  to  the  graziers  from  Leicefttrfhire,  Lincolnfhire,  &c.  at  Brough-hill  fair  the  laft  day  of  September 
and  fiift  of  O&ober,  in  the  fucceeding  year  with  an  advantage  of  about  twenty  (hillings  a head,  upon  an 
average. 

Sheep.]  The  fheep  ftocks  are  fmall,  on  account  of  the  wetnefs  of  the  wafte  grounds:  wool,  in  the  laft 
year  fold  from  eight  (hillings  to  twelve  (hillings  a (lone  of  1 61b. — The  fleeces  of  (heep  that  depafture  on 
the  heights  are  not  fo  valuable. 

Market.]  The  chief  market  for  the  ordinary  neceffaries  of  life  is  at  Brampton,  diftant  two  miles. 

Fuel.]  In  the  northern  parts  peat  and  turf,  in  other  parts  coal  from  Tindalefell,  diftant  about  fix  miles. 

Game.]  There  is  much  game,  particularly  groufe. 

Juniper.]  It  grows  here,  in  fpots  of  barren  foils,  compofed  of  clay  and  cankering  gravel,  which 
hardly  admits  of  any  other  vegetation:  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  grows  any  where  elfe  in  the 
county. Housman’s  Notes. 

Population.]  The  numherof  families  within  this  parifti  (including  Kirkcambeck)  amount  to  about 
300,  26  are  Prefbyterians,  2 Quakers: — the  inhabitants  are  nearly  I400H 

We  acknowledge  ouifelves  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  George  Gilbanks,  for  much  information 
touching  this  parifh:  and  alfo  to  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher,  for  his  biographical  notes,  and  other 
valuable  contributions  to  this  work. 

f George  Smith,  tfq.  was  a native  of  Scotland;  a man  of  genius  and  learning;  but  of  an  affirming 
..;r,  irritable  temper,  and  fufpicious  principles  as  to  religion.  After  being  fome  time  an  afiiftant  in  fame 
faninary  of  learning,  in  or  near  London,  he  lived  with  and  affifted  Dr.  Defagulier  in  his  philofophical  ex- 
periments. Marrying  foon  after,  he  engaged  in  an  academy  at  Wakefield,  afterwards  lived  near  Brampton; 
and  finally  fettled  at  Wigton,  where  he  lived  on  a fmall  annuity,  but  from  what  fource  it  was  derived,  was 
never  known.  He  inftrudfed  feveral  perfons  in  that  neighbourhood  in  Mathematics  and  philofophy,  and 
was  a great  contributor  to  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine.  Both  he  and  his  wife  died  at  Wigton.  He  had 
the  merit  of  exciting,  in  that  neighbourhood,  a very  general  attention  to  literature^;  and  the  demerit  of 
promoting  a fpirit  of  fufpicion  and  infidelity.  He  had  a daughter,  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,  who,  for  fome 
time,  was  a preacher  among  the  Quakers. Biographia  Cume. 

The  publications  were  dated  from  Carlisle,  June  8th,  1744. — Ir  is  remarkable  that  the  learned  and 
laborious  Mr.  Gough  (hould  have  omitted  thefe  inferiptions  in  his  Additions  to  Camden,  in  the  fplendid 
edition  he  publilhed. 

J Two  Anabaptifts  and  two  Papifts,  reported  by  N,  and  B. 

" obfervation 
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u obfervation  of  all  antiquaries,  by  its  obfcure  fituation:  it  was  difcovered  by  two 
t{  mafons  at  work  there,  who  informing  me  of  it,  1 went  this  day  to  examine  it, 
"and  by  the  help  of  a ladder,  noted  down  thefe  characters: — 

Jovi  optimo  maximo.  Cohorsprimae  /Elias  Dacorum,  cui  praeeft 
“ Julius  Saturninus  Tribunus.  The  reft  has  been  obliterated  by  the 
workmen,  at  building  the  abbey.  To  underftand  it,  we  are  to  con- 
ct  fider,  that,  befides  the  legionary  troops  employed  in  the  Roman 
“ fervice,  there  were  ten  auxiliary  cohorts,  which  made  a legion  of 
“ foreign  troops,  and  aflumed  the  name  of  the  conquered  province 
<c  to  which  they  belonged,  and  fometimes  added  another  title,  in 
<f  honour  of  fome  of  their  emperors,  under  whom  they  were  probably 
£5  TfYldW'**  inlifted.  This  cohort  was  then  called  JElia  Dacica,*  /Elia  in  ho- 
VRKV/  “ nour  of  Hadrian,  who  was  ftiled  Titus  .Elius  Hadrianus,  and 
1 “ Dacica  from  their  country.  Dacia  comprehended  all  that  tracl  of 
l VJY  / cc  ground  north  of  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  betwixt 

**  the  rivers  Tibifbifcus  and  Pruth,  comprehending  now  partof  Hun- 
" gary,  Tranfylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.  We  have  many 
“ other  ftones  which  mention  this  cohort,  particularly  at  Burdofwald, 
<(  the  Roman  Amboglana;  here  the  Notitia,  that  was  written  under 
ct  Theodofius,  junior,  places  this  legion,  which  feems  to  have  fucceeded  the  legio 
“ fexta  viftrix,  and  very  likely  garrifoned  this  place,  to  the  final  departure  of  the 
“ Romans  from  Britain.  The  name  of  the  tribune  is  different  from  that  on  any 
" other  of  the  ftones  afcribed  to  this  cohort. 

u Whilft  I was  copying  this  ftone,  thefarmer’s  fon  who  refides  atthe  abbey,  told  me 
«*  there  were  fome  kind  of  letters,  over  a ftaircafe  in  an  old  tower,  belonging  to  their 
« houfe  which  excited  my  curiofity.  I found  it  a piece  of  as  valuable  infcription 
«*  as  any  yet  difcovered  in  Britian,  whether  we  attend  to  the  odd  irregularity  of  the 
“ letters,  the  fhape  or  variety  of  them;  for  there  are  Roman,  Runic  and  Saxon, 
tx  fometimes  in  the  compafs  of  a fingle  word;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  which  of  the 
“ alphabets  of  thofe  three  nations,  has  the  greateft  fhare  in  the  compofition.  It  is 
u great  pity  that  it  is  not  complete,  the  wmrkmen  having  cut  it,  to  adjuft  it  to  the 
place,  fo  that  part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  adjoining  ftones,  which  cannot  well  be 
" removed.  The  form  of  the  letters  is  exactly  reprefented. 

" In  my  opinion  we  read  it, <f  Regni 


7=J^NP^pprQV 


J iV 


" rujln  pnmo  menfe  lertio  anno  lJom . 
“ miUeJimo  tricentcjimo  feplimo." — 

,c  Edward  1J.  began  to  reign  that 
" very  year,  J307,  July  7th,  fo  that 
| “ the  third  month  after  would  (till 
happen  in  that  year  fpecified,  and 
feems  to  note  a grant  tor  building 
the  out  conveniences  of  the  laid 
abbey.  The  fingularity  of  the 


- — — **  — — * J 

* The  reader  will  pleafe  to  refer  this  reading  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Horfley,  and  other  learned  antiqua- 
ries, whofe  conftru&ion  of,  and  comments  upon  ancient  inferiptions,  are  given  in  the  notes  to  this  work. 
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««  method  of  writing  in  that  obfcure  century,  renders  it  very  remarkable ; for  in 
“ the  fingle  word  triccntejimo  it  is  difficult  to  fay  to  which  alphabet  the  letter  T 
“ belongs  ; but  it  moftly  refembles  the  Celto-Scythic.  R is  Roman,  E is  Runic, 
ct  M the  old  Gothic ; and  in  other  words,  fome  are  Saxon. 

“ The  Roman  wall,  which  pafles  jufl:  above  it,  has  furnifhed  the  principal  ma- 
“ terials  for  this  edifice.” 

]n  this  parifh  is  that  famous  medicinal  fpring,  belt  known  to  the  public  by  the 
name  of  Wardrew  Spa,  near  to  Shaws,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irthing.  It 
breaks  forth  at  the  foot  of  a rock  pretty  fluently ; and  from  the  virtues  of  the  water, 
anciently  obtained  the  name  of  Holywell,  having  had  the  benediction  of  fome  re- 
ligious perfon  of  note  for  his  fancflity.  The  editors  of  Camden  fay,  the  waters  are 
impregnated  with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol,  and  are  good  for  the  fpleen,  the  ftone, 
and  all  cutaneous  diftempers ; but  the  authority  for  that  analylis,  is  not  given* 
Dr.  Todd  fays,  the  water  is  deeply  impregnated  with  fulphureous  and  faline  parti- 
cles, and  on  that  account  has  a cathartic  and  emetic  virtue : Dr.  Short  clafles  it 
among  the  fulphureous  waters,  and  fays  it  contains  a very  confiderable  portion  o£ 
fulphur,  a fmall  quantity  of  fea  fait,  and  very  little  earth  : the  place  is  greatly  re- 
forted  to  in  the  fummer  feafon  ; but  it  feems  to  us  not  at  all  calculated  for  a place 
of  recreation  and  amufement,  fituated  in  a deep  retirement,  furrounded  by  uncul- 
tivated eminences,  covered  w ith  heath  ; the  vale  narrow,  and  (hut  up  from  thofe 
pifturefque  fcenes,  which  are  difpofed  at  fome  little  diftance,  near  to  Lanercofl 
and  Naworth  : the  air  is  often  found  heavy,  by  the  vapours  and  gloom  which  too 
frequently  obfcure  the  fky,  and  impend  on  the  brows  of  the  mountains.  The 
place  is  well  fuited  to  the  reception  of  thofe,  w'ho  really  feek  the  benefit  of  the 
waters;  being  a ftill  and  folemn  retreat.  Good  accommodations  render  it  a de- 
ferable feat  of  fecluflon  for  the  invalid. 

ROMAN  WORKS. 

The  flation  of  Carr-Voran , f the  magna  of  the  Romans,  feated  on  the  extreme 
boundary  of  Northumberland,  was  defcribed  in  our  former  publication.  * From 
thence  tve  now  take  our  progrefs  along  the  w’orks  of  Hadrian  and  Severus. 

The  Roman  military  road,  called  the  Maiden  Way,  which  we  obferved  entered 
Northumberland  near  Whitley  caftle,  pafles  through  Carr-Voran,  and  extends  along 
the  northern  part  of  this  county,  over  the  heights,  to  the  eaft  of  Bewcaftle,  £ in  a 
direction  almoft  duly  north,  and  enters  Scotland  near  Lamyford,  where  it  crofies 
the  river  Kirkfop.  The  Roman  road  which  leads  from  Walwick  Cheflers  in 
Northumberland,  has  lain  in  a dire&ion  a little  to  the  fouth  of  Carr-Voran,  but 
leems  to  terminate  in  the  fuburbs,  the  traces  of  it  not  being  difcovered  beyond  the 
fort.  At  the  time  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Horfley  vifited  this  country,  they 
ipeak  of  it,  as  being  “ very  vifible  upon  the  moor  loutheafl,  and  not  far  from  Carr- 
Voran:”  but  the  great  turnpike  road,  lately  made  by  the  dire&ion  of  government, 

t We  adopt  the  name  of  Carr-Voran,  from  the  example  of  Mr.  Horfley,  rather  than  the  vulgar  name 
Lacr  — -In  Leland’s  Itin.  it  is  called  Maiden  Caftle,  perhaps  from. its  Handing  on  the  Maiden  Way. 

* V iew  of  Northumberland.  J About  fix  miles  diftant  from  Carr-Voran. 

has- 
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has  fallen  upon  it  in  feveral  places,  and  in  many  parts  has  greatly  defaced  the 
remains. 

The  praetenturae  of  Severus  and  Hadrian,  with  their  ditches,  are  very  confpicu- 
ous  from  Carr-Voran  down  to  the  river  Tippal,  which  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
eminence  : notwithftanding  the  country  people  are  incefiantly  robbing  Severus’s 
■wall  for  materials  to  build,  and  other  purpofes  ; yet  under  the  force  of  fo  many  ages, 
and  fuch  endeavours  to  deftroy  the  work,  through  the  hardnefs  of  the  cement,  great 
remains  ftill  appear:  fome  tiers  of  the  outfide  cafings  are  in  many  places  ftanding, 
and  where  thofe  are  removed,  the  infide  filling  ftones  fhew  themfelves  laid  in  an 
inclining  pofition,asclofeas  their  natural  furfaces  will  admit,  and  run  full  of  mortar. 
This  mode  of  building  is  excellent,  as  a wall  of  that  conftrudion  is  nearly  as  folid 
in  the  centre,  as  any  other  part ; and  by  the  polition  of  the  ftones,  is  admirably 
linked  and  bound  together.  Both  Severus’s  wall  and  Hadrian’s  vallum  leave  the 
caftle  of  Thirlwall  to  the  north.  According  to  the  before-mentioned  authors,  § 
it  was  " here,  as  a tradition  fays,  that  the  Scots  and  Pidts  broke  through  the  wall : 
*r  but  the  caftle  might  be  fo  called,  from  the  paflage  of  the  river  through  the  wall.” 
As  we  continued  to  travel,  with  the  works  of  thofe  two  learned  authors  before  us, 
(having  done  the  fame  in  Northumberland)  we  carefully  obferved  the  feveral  fix- 
ations of  the  ancient  works  they  noted,  to  gain  from  thence,  if  poflible,  the  argu- 
ments which  led  them  to  their  determinations,  and  which  they  have  been  pleafed 
to  omit  in  their  publications.  Here  it  was  evident  to  us,  that  the  ftation  of  Carr- 
Voran,  of  fuch  peculiar  ftrength,  placed  on  an  eminence  immediately  commanding 
that  part  of  the  wall,  where  it  is  fuppofed  a breach  was  made, by  the  northern  nations, 
within  the  reach  of  their  miflile  weapons  and  engines,  muft  have  been  evacuated, 
before  fuch  breach  could  be  effected  ; and  confequently  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
the  name  of  Thirlwall,  or  through  the  wall,  was  not  derived  from  any  fuch  event, 
but  was  occafioned  by  the  fluice  or  bridge  where  the  river  pafled  through  the  works. 
Thirl  is  a name  of  common  acceptation  in  the  north,  for  an  opening  left  in  moor 
fences,  for  fneep  to  pafs  to  and  from  the  commons  adjacent  to  inclofed  grounds. 

A little  further  weft,  are  the  vifibl-e  remains  of  a caftellum,  within  which  an 
edifice  now  ftands,  called  the  chapel  ; but  how  it  gained  that  appellation  we  could 
not  learn.  At  this  point  all  the  works  are  particularly  diftind  and  plain ; the 
walls  are  diftant  from  each  other  about  five  chains ; at  a little  place  called  Fowlton, 
the  military  way  re  not  to  be  traced,  but  Severus’s  wall  is  diftinguifhable,  and,  in 
fome  parts,  the  ditch;  yet  where  the  works  lie  through  a trad  which  has  long 
been  cultivated,  they  are  more  and  more  defaced,  and  rendered  difficult  to  be  traced. 
The  wall  and  earth  fence  afterwards  run  out  to  a greater  diftance  from  each  other, 
nearly  to  the  length  of  fix  chains. 

We  obferved  here,  the  work  which  the  learned  authors  point  out,  being  a vaft 
agger  on  the  north  brink  of  Severus’s  ditch.  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  “ Whether  it 

Is  natural  or  artificial  1 know  not.”  To  us  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  art,  as 
being  calculated  to  enable  afiailants  to  ufe  their  engines  and  miflile  weapons  with 
advantage,  againft  thofe  who  defended  the  wall.  We  are  told  that  the  difpirited 


§ Warburton  and  Horfley. 
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Britons,  forfaken  of  their  allies,  were  dragged  by  hooks,  from  the  fortifications 
they  attempted,  in  vain,  to  defend,  and  were  put  to  a miferable  death. 

We  now  palted  over  the  little  brook  of  Poltrofs,  and  entered 

THE  COUNTY  OF  CUMBERLAND. 

On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rivulet,  are  the  remains  of  a caftellum  : the  walls  of 
Severus  and  Hadrian,  for  fome  diftance  gradually  incline  to  each  other,  and  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  further,  they  run  within  the  length  of  a chain  of  each  other, 
and  continue  much  in  the  fame  pofition,  all  the  way  to  the  brink  of  the  river 
Irthing.  Near  to  the  laft  mentioned  caftellum,  Severus’s  wall  having  Ihot  out  to 
a more  northern  dire&ion,  makes  a quick  turn  to  the  fouthweft. 

Mr.  Warburton  fays,  “ At  Willoford,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  the  military 
“ wray  feemed  to  be  fouth  of  both  walls  ; and  at  the  head  of  the  bank,  on  the  weft 
«*  fide,  near  Burdofwald,  there  feemed  to  be  a military  way  on  the  north  of  them 
“ both,  which  was  pretty  vifible.  If  the  appearance  be  not  miftaken,  this  is  the 
“ only  inftancc  of  Severus’s  military  way  running  out  between  the  two  walls,  in 
«*  the  whole  track.”  This  defcription  is  quoted,  becaufe,  though  the  northern 
road  is  very  difcernable,  it  is  confefled  we  could  not  difcover  the  fouthern  road ; 
and  as  our  author,  neither  in  his  map  or  text,  points  out  where  he  difcovered  that 
it  left  the  vallum  of  Hadrian,  or  where  it  joined  it  again,  our  refearches  were  dark 
as  well  as  laborious. 

It  is  obferved  in  the  Northumberland  tour,  that  where  the  maiden  way  came  to 
the  brink  of  a river,  and  was  diftindtly  to  be  traced  on  both  fides,  no  remains  of 
bridges  w^ere  found.  The  great  military  road  attending  the  wrall,  where  it  ap- 
proached the  rivers  Irthing  and  Poltrofs,  (hews  no  marks  of  having  had  a bridge 
at  either  place;  the  fhores  were  circumfpecftly  examined,  and  no  appearance  of 
mafon  work  difcovered  : if  any  bridges  were  ufed  there,  probably  they  were  con- 
ftrucfted  of  W'ood,  or  were  moveable  platforms ; the  banks  of  the  Irthing  are  fteep, 
and  the  ftream  frequently  rapid  ; the  military  way  fetches  a compafs,  and  goes 
with  a Hope  dow'n  one  fide,  and  rifes  on  the  other,  much  in  the  fame  form  : but 
this  might  be,  as  well  to  gain  an  eafier  palTage  for  carriages,  as  to  approach  a more 
fit  part  of  the  river  for  eroding  it. 

Near  Thirlwall  caftle,  are  the  breaft-works  fpoken  of  by  Mr.  Wallis,  called  the 
Black  Dykes;  where  he  fays,  " Bullets  have  frequently  been  found.”  This  is  the 
ground,  on  which  Lord  Hunfden  v/ith  the  garrifon  of  Berwick,  defeated  Leonard 
Dacre,  with  3000  of  his  retainers,  when  he  took  up  arms  againft  the  crown,  after 
he  had  ufurped  the  pofleftions  of  the  Dacres,  on  the  deceafe  of  the  laft  of  the  male 
line,  who  died  in  infancy  by  the  falling  of  his  vaulting  horfe. 

The  diftance  from  Carr-Voran  to  Burdofwald,  by  the  line  of  the  W'all,  is  two 
miles  and  three  quarters  : in  this  fpace  three  caftclla  are  vifible,  at  equal  diftances, 
each  interval  containing  juft  fix  furlongs  and  a half. 

We  approached 

BURDOSWALD. 

It  was  “ in  King  John’s  time,  and  before,  the  freehold  of  Walter  Bavin,  William 

Bavin,  and  Radulf  Bavin ; who  fucceflively  held  it ; — part  thereof  was  given  to 
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“ Gilfland  in  fuccecding  ages  being  pofiefTed  of  this  territory,  have  at  length  de- 
“ mifed  the  farms  to  tenants.”* 

Burdofwald 

Gruter, f and  fo  the  infcription,  as  to  the  form  of  it,  agrees  with  what  remains  of  number  6,  which  is  yet 
at  Burdofwald. 

5.  JOVI  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  COHORTIS  PRIMjE  JELldE  DACORUM  ANIO.  With- 
in  the  ftation  of  Burdofwald  this  and  the  two  following  infcriptions  are  yet  remaining,  which  all  belong  to 
the  fame  cohort  with  the  preceding.  This  is  an  imperfedt  piece  of  an  altar,  the  under  part  of  which  is 
broken  off  and  loft.  It  has  been  publifhed  before  by  Mr  Gordon,  J but  the  two  laft  letters  in  the  fecond 
and  third  lines  are  omitted  by  him.  Anio  muft  be  the  name,  or  part  of  the  name,  of  fome  perfon,  who 
belonged  to  this  cohort.  The  name  Anionius  is  in  Gruter, $ but  I will  not  fay  that  this  has  been  the  name 
here- 

6.  S1GNIFER  ETHE iELIiE  DACORUM.  Mr.  Gordon  has  publifhed  this  likewife.|| 

who  fuppofes  the  laft  letters  to  have  been  AED,  though  to  me  they  feem  evidently  A EL,  for  JEiiat 
This  ftone  is  now  in  the  wall  of  a yard  or  garden  near  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ftation. 

7.  JOVL  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  COHORS  PlUMvE  iELIiE  DACORUM  TETRICIANA 
ROMANA  (VEL  TETRICIANORUM)  CUI  PRiEEST  PUBLIUS  OLULICTIUS  DE- 
SIGNATUS  TRIBUNUS.  The  fubftance  of  this  infcription  has  been  publifhed  by  Camden, ff  but 
he  neither  deferibes  the  fhape  of  the  altar,  nor  expreffes  either  the  irregular  order  of  the  lines,  or  awkward, 
fhape  of  the  letters.  Part  of  tlie  commander’s  name  I could  not  well  difeern.  Camden  makes  it  Lutritiui  or 
Luticius ; but  to  me  it  rather  appeared  to  be  P.  Oluliftius.  The  altar  is  built  up  in  the  fore  wall  of  a houfe, 
that  Hands  within  the  fort.  It  has  been  eredted  by  the  fame  cohort,  but  under  a different  commander. 
I know  not  well,  whether  to  read  the  third  line  Petriciana  Romana,  or  Petricianorum.  I fuppofe  it  to  have 
taken  this  name  from  one  of  the  Tetrici,  who  are  among  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  had  a confiderable  power 
in  Britain,  and  whofe  coins  are  alfo  found  here.  This  fame  cohort  is  called  Gordiana  in  the  very  next 
number.  Such  fort  of  Appellations  are  not  unufual,  and  are  defigned  as  compliments  to  thofe  perfons  from 
whofe  names  they  are  derived.  There  is  no  doubc,  therefore,  but  the  cohort,  by  affuming  this  title,  in- 
tended to  exprefs  thtir  adherence  to  Tetricus.  So  Pompeianus,  Caefarianus,  Galbianus,  &c.  is  ufed  to 
fignify  one  who  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  and  party  of  Pompey,  Caefar,  Galba,  fj&c.  This  brings  us 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  (after  the  middle  of  the  third  century)  and  fo  may  help 
us  to  fix  the  time  and  date  of  this  fo  odd  an  infcription,  and  which  I fufpedl,  has  been  cut  by  two  or  three 
different  hands.  Mr.  Ward  chufes  to  read  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  “ Petricianorum  cui  praejl  Polulius 
“ Romanui,  and  fuppofes  the  remaining  letters  of  the  word  Romamu , or  part  of  them,  to  have  been  on 
“ the  fifth  line,  though  now  effaced.  Romanus  is  a name  that  very  frequently  occurs  in  Gruter,  and  we 
“ have  it  before  in  this  colleefion.JU  But  the  greateft  difficulty  feems  to  lie  in  the  following  word 
“ DE^IGNATVS,  if  taken  in  the  ufual  fenfe.  For  a perfon  was  faid  to  be  defignatus  to  any  office  be- 
“ tween  the  time  of  his  being  eledted,  and  his  entering  upon  the  execution  of  it;  which  don’t  fo  well 
“ agree  with  the  words  cui  pneef,  that  go  before,  and  feem  to  intimate,  that  he  had  adtually  the  com- 
“ mand  of  the  cohort  at  that  time.  Defignatus.,  therefore,  may  probably  be  a third  name  of  this 
“ officer.  And  it  appears  from  Gruter,  who  has  this  infcription, $ $ that  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  appre- 
u henlive  of  this  difficulty;  for  referring  to  the  word  DESIGNATVS,  he  fubftitutes  DESIDE RA- 
“ TVS,  (a  name  which  we  find  in  another  of  his  ir.fcriptions[|  || ) as  if  the  workman  might  polfibly  have 
44  made  a miftake;  and  he  cites  for  it  Cotton  Shedtc .”  However  we  have  here  plainly  another  tribune, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  each  infcription  appears  to  have  been  eredted  at  a different  time  and  by  a 
different  commander. 

8.  JOVI  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  COHORS  PRIMA  iELIA  DACORUM  GORDIANA  CUI 
PRiEEST.  This,  with  feveral  others  mentioning  the  fame  cohort,  are  now  in  the  garden  at  Naworth, 
and  were  all  brought  from  Burdofwald,  moft  of  them  being  the  fame  with  thofe  which  Camden  copied, 
and  afterwards  publifhed.  ff|-  The  name  of  the  prefedt  is  effaced  in  this,  but  by  the  title  of  Gordiana  it 

* Denton’s  M.  S. 
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Burdofwald  is  the  firft  Roman  ftation  on  the  way,  which  lay  in  our  route.  In 
Camden,  we  find  it  thus  mentioned, — “ On  the  wall  is  Burdofwald.  Below  this, 

“ where 


appears  to  have  been  done  in  cr  after  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  In  Gruter,*  it  is  GOR- 
DIANAE,  by  miftake  for  GORDIANA.  The  capital  and  bafe  of  this  altar  are  ftruck  off,  fo  that 
only  the  plane,  with  the  infeription  upon  it,  remain. — This  inferibtion  is  now  depofted  in  the  mufeum  of 
f.  B.  S.  Morrit,  Efq.  at  Rokeby,  in  Yorkjhire,  of  the  collection  left  there  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon, 
who  brought  it,  with  fever  al  others,  from  Naworth  Cafle : as  the  copy  we  took  differs  from  that  before 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Horfey's  works,  we  give  it  a place  here.  No.  8. 

9.  JOVI  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  COHORS  PRIMA  .ELIA  DACORUM  CUI  PR7EEST 
AURELIUS  TABIUS  TRIBUNUS  PERPETUO  CONSULE.  This  was  likewife  publifhed  by 
Camden ; but  as  all  the  reft,  without  any  draught  of  the  ftone,  or  particular  notice  of  the  letters.-j-  There 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this,  only  a new  name  of  the  prefect,  and  date  of  the  infeription.  For  if 
PETVO  be  a part  of  the  Perpetuo,  then  this  brings  us  to  the  year  237,  according  to  the  Fafti  Confulares, 
though  the  cut  of  the  letters  feems  rather  too  good  for  that  age. — The  drawing  was  taken  from  the  original 
in  Mr.  Morrit' s mufeum,  and  we  have  given  it,  rather  than  a copy  from  Mr.  Horfey's. 

10.  JOVI  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  COHORS  PRIMA  .ELIA  DACORUM  CUI  PREEST 
STATIUS  LONGINUS  TRIBUNUS.  This  is  another  of  the  fame  kind,  having  nothing  new  but 
Statius  Longinus,  the  name  of  the  tribune.  This  infeription  is  finely  cut,  and  the  letters  are  yet  fair  and 
diftinft.  Both  thefe  names,  Statius  and  Longinus,  occur  in  other  Britifh  inferiptions. J — This  ftone  is  now 
at  Rokeby. 

11.  JOVI  OPTIMO  MAXIMO  COHORS  PRIMA  .ELIA  DACORUM  CUI  PR.EEST 
IG  . . . This  is  alfo  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  preceding.  There  are  only  the  two  letters  IG  remain- 
ing viiible  in  the  name  of  the  prefedt,  but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  Ihew  it  is  different  from  all  the  others.  This 
inicription  is  upon  a very'  beautiful  altar,  that  was  Handing  in  the  walk,  with  a fundial  upon  it. — The 
letters  having  been  fo  long  expofed  to  the  w'eather,  are  now  become  very  obfeure,  though  yet  difcernable 

Thefe  are  the  inferiptions  that  were  publiftied  long  ago  by  Camden.  The  few  miftakes  that  are  in  his  co- 
pies will  eafily  appear, by  comparing  them  with  what  I have  here  publifhedfrom  the  originals.  The  principal 
defedt  was  in  their  being  expreffed  only  in  Roman  capitals,  and  no  defeription  of  the  ftones.  But  thofe 
few  which  were  publifhed  in  the  additions  to  Camden,  and  are  continued  in  the  edition,  1722,  (two  of 
which  at  leaft  are  the  fame  with  what  Camden  had  publifhed  before)  are  very  much  mifrep relented. 
Several  of  the  curious  inferiptions  that  are  in  this  garden,  have  been  very  fortunately  preferved  in  a great 
meafure  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  a laurel  hedge,  which  grows  againft  a wall  where  they  are 
placed.  But  many  of  them  have  been  long  expofed  to  the  weather,  and  fuffered  greatly  by  that  means. 
This  has  rendered  them  obfeure  and  difficult  to  read,  which  has  been  the  true  reafon,  I believe,  why  feve- 
ral  of  them  have  not  been  publifhed  before.  And  among  thefe  which  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 

I reckon  the  fix  following. 

12 VOTUM  SOLVIT TRIBUNUS  COHORTIS  LIBENS  MERITO. 

This  feems  to  belong  to  the  fame  cohort,  (.Elia  Dacorum)  and  to  have  been  brought  with  the  reft  from 
Burdofwald.  But  the  firft  and  third  lines  are  fo  obfeure,  that  I can’t  offer  at  the  reading.  Spon  has  given 
us  two  inferiptions,  in  which  V.  S.  for  Votum  folvit  ftand  in  the  fecondline;  though  indeed  L.  M.  for 
libens  merito,  immediately  follow  them  in  the  fame  line,  and  are  not  thrown  to  the  end,  as  in  the  inferip- 
tion before  us.  The  two  inferiptions  in  Spon  are  thefe  following,  f 


MATRIBVS 
V.  S.  L.  M. 
Q.  ABVDIVS 
FRONTONISL 
THEODOTVS. 


MATRABVS 
V.  S.  L.  M. 
EVNEOS  SEX, 
AFRANI  L. 


This  infeription  MATRABVS  confirms  me  much  in  a conje&ure,  that  MAIRABVS  in  Montfaucon,|} 
has  really  been  MATRABVS,  and  this  for  MATRIBVS. 


* P • 1063,  No.  II.  ■}•  Gough’s  Camden,  p.  177.  1 See  Chelhire,  No.  XI.  Northumberland,  No.  XX. 
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“ where  the  Pifts  wall  crofTes  the  river  Irthing  on  arches,  was  the  Ration  of  the 
“ Cchors  prima  /Elia  Dacorum , at  a place  now  called  Willoford,  as  appears  from 

“ the 


r 3.  DEO  MARTI  EMERITUS  COHORTIS  PRIMiE^LLE  DACORUM  CUI  PRiEEST 

TRIBUNUS.  Drawn  from  the  original  in  Mr.  Morrit's  mufeum.  The  letters  of  this  inferip- 

tion  are  rude  and  ill  cut,  and  now  become  very  obfeure.  But  the  ill  fpelling,or  corrupt  way  of  writing,  adds 
moll  to  the  difficulty  in  reading  it.  I believe  it  has  been  an  altar  eredted  to  Mars,  by  an  emeritus  of  the 
fame  Cohors  JElia  Dacorum,  and  by  the  remaining  dark  veftiges  of  the  tribune’s  name,  who  commanded 
it,  he  ftems  to  have  been  a different  perfon  from  all  that  are  mentioned  in  the  other  inferiptions.  The 
emeriti  were  old  experienced  foldiers,  who,  having  ferved  out  their  legal  time,  were,  on  any  particular 
occafion  invited  into  the  army,  and  treated  with  marks  of  efteem.  On  which  account  they  were  alfo 
exempted  from  labour  and  the  common  duties  of  foldiers,  fuch  as  the  watch,  guard,  &c.  They  are  fup- 
ooied  to  be  much  the  fame  with  thofe  who  are  ftiled  evocati  and  beneficiarii. 

14.  AMMIANUS  VICTORIOUS  TRIBUNUS.  Here  is  no  more  left  than  the  name  of  thetri- 
bune,  Ammunus  V ictorinus,  which  is  a different  name  from  all  the  preceding  ; yet  I can't  but  think 
he  was  a commander  of  the  fame  Cohors  JElia  Dacorum. 

15.  SOLI  INVICTO Here  are  but  few  letters  vifible,  and  even  thofe  which 

feem  to  appear,  are  not  very  plain  and  certain. — There  feems  to  be  three  prssfericula  upon  the  top  of  the 
capital,  which  is  very  Angular.  As  for  the  infeription,  it  is  hard  to  forma  probable  conjedlure  from  fuch 
imperfeA  remains.  However  1 fhall  propofe  the  following,  till  a better  offer  itfelf.  I imagine  then,  that 
the  altar  may  have  been  ercdled  SOLI  INVICTO,  or  DEO  SOLI  INVICTO,  by  the  fame  cohors 
prima  ALlia  Dacorum,  under  the  command  of  fome  tribune,  whofe  name  is  effaced.  I take  the  VS,  in 
the  third  vifible  line,  to  be  part  of  the  name  of  the  tribune,  and  the  laft  line  to  coniift  of  the  laft  ftroke  of 
an  N and  VS,  making  the  laft  fyllable  in  tribunus.  There  appears  fome  affinity  between  this  and  the 
infeription  on  an  altar  at  Scaleby  ; where  we  meet  with  Soli  invifto  Sextus  Severius  Salvator.*  Moft  of  the 
altars  fretted  by  this  cohort  are  to  Jupiter  optimus  maximus  ; but  befides  this  exception,  we  had  another 
tuft  before  DEO  MARTI,  and  there  is  one  altar  inferibed  to  the  local  god  Cocis , which  is  yet  remain- 
ing at  Scaleby.  f — The  altar  is  in  Mr.  Morrit's  mufeutn. 

There  was,  befides  all  thefe,  an  half  altar  fet  up  for  a gate-poft  ; it  was  cut  through  the  middle,  from 
top  to  bottom,  but  not  a letter  to  be  feen  upon  it,  though  the  face  was  entire. 


16.  PRO  SALUTE  DOMINI  NOSTRI  MAX1MI 
AC  FORTISSIMI  IMPERATORIS  CiESARIS  MARCI 
AURELII  MAXIMIANI ^EDIFICAVIT. 


There  is  yet  another  infeription  among  thofe  which  Camden 
himfelf  copied  at  Willoford,  or  elfe  at  Burdofwald,  and  is  thus, 
as  he  has  deferibed  it.J 

Before  I had  difeovered  the  original, 
I found  it  not  eafy  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  infeription.  But  the 
altar  at  Corby  caftle,  which,  I hear, 
has  been  there,  time  immemorial,  is, 
doubtlefs,that  onwhich  this  infeription 
was  cut ; for  all,  and  more,  than  Camden  has  given  us,  may 
yet  be  difeerned  upon  it.  It  has  been  publifhed  lately  by  Mr* 
Gordon,  but  as  a new  one.||  He  thinks  the  reading  may  be. 
Pro  faluit  domini  nojlri  Maximi  Augujli  imperatoris  Cafaris. 
But  neither  the  letters  of  the  original,  nor  of  his  own  copy,  will 
admit  of  this  reading:  Mr.  Camden’s  copy  I have  given  be~ 
fore  ; Mr.  Gordon’s  is  thus  : 


PRO  SALVTE 
DN  MAXIMIANO 

FOR CAE 

VA 

. . . . . V.  OAED. 


PRO  SALVTE 
DN  MXMAC 
OR  CAES 


t No.  XVII.  | Gough’*  Camden,  p.  177.  |[  Itin.  Septen.  pi.  xliv.  p,  96. 
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" the  notitia,and  from  feveral  altars  dedicated  to  Jupiter optimus  maximus ,by  the  faid 
“ cohort,  of  which  I fhall  fubjoin  the  following,  though  almoft  defaced  by 

This 

I took  the  copy  very  carefully,  and  afterwards  re-examined  it  with  the  ftridleft  attention,  and  by  comparing 
all  thefe  together,  Camden’s  infer iption  will  evidently  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  the  other,  only  he  has 
taken  the  C at  the  end  of  the  fecond  line  for  an  O,  and  obferving  fome  contradlions  in  the  forgoing  letters, 
has  read  them  at  length  Maximiano.  But  the  two  laft  letters  are  plainly  AC,  and  will  admit  of  no  other 
reading;  but  in  this  Mr.  Gordon  concurs.  The  I has  been  included  in  the  fecond  M,  though  now  not 
very  difcernable;  which  is  not  uncommon  in  other  inferiptions:  fo  that  the  word  has  been  MAXIM  for 
Maximi , and  Camden’s  reading  vey  much  favours  this.  And  thus  the  fenfe  runs  very  ealily  and  natu- 
rally for  three  or  four  of  the  full  lines;  Pro  falute  domini  nojiri  Maximi  ac  fortifimi  imperatoris  C afar  is 
Marci  Aureli  Maximiani,  &c.  The  titles  and  eipthets  in  this  infeription,  are  fuch  as  are  ufually  aferibed 
to  Maximian;  and  the  combinations  of  the  letters  very  well  fuit  that  age.  Camden’s  V,  in  the  fourth  line, 
is  plainly  the  middle  part  of  the  M with  which  it  begins;  and  the  other  four  letters,  OAED,  which  he 
gives  us  at  the  end  of  the  infeription,  do  alfo  agree  with  our  copy ; only  he  feems  to  have  reprefented 
them  as  the  laft,  which  they  are  not ; for  IF  follow,  and  arc  very  vifible,  and  being  clofe  both  to  the 
edge  of  the  Hone  and  bottom  of  the  plane,  mull  have  been  the  laft  letters  in  the  infeription.  This  looks 
like  adificavity  as  the  laft  words  in  the  preceding  line  do  like  exujhim;  fo  that  poffibly  it  may  have  been 
templum  exujlum  a folo  cedeficavit.  Mr.  Ward  thinks,  “ HOC  may  have  preceded,  and  fuppofes  that 
“ appears  like  the  firft  V,  in  the  fixth  line,  to  be  the  middle  part  of  a M,  like  Camden’s  V in  the  line 
*•  above.  There  is  room  enough  for  PL;  EX  after  it  in  the  fame  line.  And  perhaps  tire  perfon’s  name, 
“ who  built  the  temple,  might  be  inferibed  on  the  bafe.”  I have  annexed,  under  the  fame  number,  a 
view  of  the  head  of  the  altar,  the  focus  of  which  has  a very  peculiar  figure,  yet  is  not  in  full  proportion, 
becaufe  there  was  not  room  in  the  plate. 

17.  DEO  COCIDI  COHORS  PR1MA  iELIA  DACORUM 

PR.diFECTUS  VOTVM  SOLVIT.  There  is  one  infeription  more,  though  now  at 

Scaleby  Caftle,  upon  which  the  cohort  JElia  Dacorum  is  plainly  mentioned.  It  has  been  publiftied  in 
Camden, $ but  as  we  are  there  told,  it  is  uncertain  where  it  was  found,  though  I am  of  opinion  it  be- 
longed to  this  ftation.  It  is  an  altar  eredled  to  the  local  deity  Cocis;  but  as  I know  nothing  more  of 
this  deity,  I have  only  to  add,  with  refpedl  to  the  infeription,  that  the  letters  are  well  cut,  that  the  A in  the 
laft  line  has  been  probably  a part  of  PRAEF  for  prafeftus , and  that  the  laft  VS  may  be  the  ufual  votum 
folvit. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  vaft  number  of  inferiptions  which  have  been  found  at  this  ftation,  mention- 
ing the  Cohort  prima  JElia  Dacorum,  and  the  different  commanders,  with  the  different  dates  arid-forms, 
which,  upon  t e whole,  render  the  evidence  of  this  being  the  ftation  Amboglana  exceeding  clear  and 
convincing.  Fcr  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirteen  inferiptions,  which  make  exprefs  mention  of  this  cohort, 
and  nine  different  commanders,  befides  four  others  in  which  the  fame  cohort  has,  mod  probably,  been 
mentioned,  though  now  the  name  be  doubtful,  or  effaced.  To  which  I fhall  only  add  this  obfervation 
further,  that  the  date  perbetuo  confide,  which  was  in  the  year  236.  and  the  name  Gordiana,  which 
mull  have  been  affumtd  by  the  cohort  about  that  time,  or  not  long  after  it,  fhew  that  they  were  at  this 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century;  and  the  name  Tetiicianorum,  with  the  mention  of 
Maxim’anns,  ftiew  that  they  continued  here  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

18.  CENTURIA  CASSII  PRISI  COHORTIS  SEXTiE  POSUIT.  The  other  inferiptions 
which  belong  to  the  fet  at  Burdofwald,  are  moftly  of  the  centurial  fort,  having  been  erefted  either  by  the 
legions  or  cohorts,  or  elfe  by  the  centuries  or  their  centurions.  This  and  the  next  have  not  been  taken  no- 
tice of  before.  This  is  on  the  fide  of  the  door  of  the  principal  dwelling  houfe  in  a fmall  village,  cal:ed  Mur- 
ray, which  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  eaft  from  Burdofwald.  It  has  been  qredlcd  by  one  CaJJius  Prifcus, 
a centurion  of  the  fi^th  cohort,  or  by  the  century  under  his  command,  and  110  doubt, has  been  brought  from 

f In  the  Latin  editon,  1594,  this  paffage  is  not  noticed.  Camden  declares,  that  from  fear  of  the 
mofs  troopers,  he  did  not  vifit  fome  of  the  ftations. 


§ Gongh’s  Camden,  p.  177* 
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This  ftation,  according  to  Mr.  Warburton’s  fcale  and  furvey,  is  marked  number 
XII.  It  has  been  determined  by  moft  of  our  learned  antiquaries,  and  particularly 
by  our  prefent  guides,  that  this  ftation  was  the 

AMBOGLANA 

Of  the  Notitia,  where  the  Cohors  prima  ^Elia  Dacorum  lay  in  garrifon.  There 
is  the  ftrongeft  confirmation  of  this,  in  the  many  inferiptions  difcovered  here. 
Mr.  Horfley  fays,  “ feveral  of  thefe  (tones  have  been  brought  crofs  the  water  to 

the  face  of  the  wall,  fomewhere  near  this  place.  I find  other  centurions  of  the  name  Prifcus,  but  with  a 
different  praenomen,  as  in  one  of  thofe  in  Naworth  garden,  and  another  at  Couftn’s  Houfe.  || 

19  CENTURIO  DADA.  Here  is  nothing  vifible  but  the  letters  DADA,  which  have,  I fuppofe, 
been  a centurion’s  name.  The  name  Alenius  Dada  is  upon  a portable  altar  found  at  Carr-Voran,  which 
I have  in  my  pofTeffion,  and  has  been  already  deferibed  J The  letters  are  but  ill  cut.  It  is,  at  prefent,  in 
the  fore  wall  of  a houfe  within  the  fort  at  Burdofwald. 

20.  COHORTIS  OCTAViE  CENTURIA  JULII  TERTULLIANI  POSUIT.  This  ftone 
is  without  the  garden  at  Naworth,  in  a wall  near  the  back  door  of  it.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  eredted 
bv  the  fame  century  of  Julius  7 ertullianus,  who  fet  up  that  now  at  Oldwall.  § And  as  this  century  is  there 
find  to  belong  to  the  legio  fecunda  Augufta,  fo  this  fhews  that  the  cohort  here  mentioned  muft  have  been 
of  that  legion. 

2t.  LEGIONIS  SECUNDiE  AUGUSTJE  CENTURIA  VOLUSIANA  POSUIT.  This, 
with  the  three  following,  are  in  the  garden  at  Naworth,  or  near  it,  and  have,  I fuppofe,  been  brought 
from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and,  moft  probably,  from  fome  part  of  it  near  Burdofwald,  or  between  that  and 
Cambeck.  Thofe  which  mention  the  legion,  have,  it  is  moft  likely,  come  from  the  ftation  itfelf.  This  is 
over  the  back  door  in  the  garden,  and  1ms  been  ere&ed  by  the  centuries  Volufiana  of  the  fecond  legion,  cal- 
led A igtijla.  The  letters  are  diftinft,  and  it  much  refembles  fome  other  of  thefe  inferiptions.  I believe 
one  of  the  inferiptions,  in  the  additions  to  Camden,  is  intended  for  this,  though  the  reading  is  very  different  ; 
for  it  is  thus  reprefented  in  Camden.  IVL.  AVG.  DVO.  MSILV  . . VM,  inftead  of  L.  lT  AVG 
qVOLVSIANA. 

22.  CENTURIA  CLAUDII  PRISCI  POSUIT.  This  has  been  ere&ed  by  the  century  Claudus 

Prifcus . 1 cannot  find  that  either  this  or  the  following  has  been  published  before 

23.  LEGIONIS  SECUND^E  AUGUSTS  COHORS  PRIMA  POSUTT.  Perhaps  the  in- 
scription with  only  LEG.  II.  AVG.  in  Camden, f is  the  fame  with  this,  the  lower  line  being  omitted. 

24.  LEGIO  SEXTA  VICTRIX  P1A  FIDELIS  FECIT.  This  ( now  in  Air.  AlorritP s mufeum ) 
is  a very  fine  and  beautiful  infeription,  the  letters  being  yet  as  diftinft  as  they  were  at  firft.  I find 
Camden  has  publifhed  it  among  the  inferiptions  at  Willoford  or  Burdofwald  ;*  which  makes  it  the  more 
probable,  that  the  others  of  this  kind,  which  are  now  in  this  garden,  have  either  come  from  this  ftation, 
or  the  wall  hereabouts.  The  fimplicity  of  the  infeription,  and  beauty  of  the  character,  inclined  me  to 
think  this,  and  fome  others  like  it,  as  ancient  as  Hadrian’s  time  ; but  of  this  there  can  be  no  certainty. 
I muft  now  leave  this  inviting  garden,  and  advance  along  the  wall ; though  I fhall  be  obliged  once  more, 
in  a little  time,  to  pay  it  a ftiort  vifit. 

25.  CENTURIO  COHORTIS  PRIMiE  POSUIT.  I was  told  there  were  fome  ftones  with  letters 
on  them  at  a place  called  Lamerton,  above  a mile  weft  from  Burdofwald,  and  clofe  by  the  river  Irthing. 
I went  thither  in  quell  of  them,  but  found  them  to  be  only  centurial.  There  are  two,  one  of  which  is 
in  a wall  under  a pair  of  ftairs,  near  the  door  of  the  houfe,  with  an  imperfedl  infeription.  It  has  been 
ere&ed  by  a centurion,  or  century,  of  the  firft  cohort ; but  the  name  is  effaced.  The  other  was  in  the 
feuth  fide  of  the  fame  houfe,  but  nothing  vifible  upon  it,  except  the  centurial  mark,  and  that  faint  and 
obfeure.  It  was  ot  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with  the  other,  fo  that  I have  given  no  draught  of  it.  I was 
told  that  thefe  ftones  had  been  lately  brought  from  the  face  of  the  wall  near  this  place. 

U No.  XXII.  and  Northumb.No.tV.  f Northumb.  No.  LX VII.  § No.  XXXVI.  f Gough’s  Camden, 

p.  177.  * Gough’*  Camden,  p.  *77, 
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u Willoford,  which  led  Camden  to  fuppofe  the  ftation  was  there : but  it  is  ftrange 
**  that  any  one  who  has  been  upon  the  fpot,  and  viewed  the  two  places,  fhould 
0 fall  into  fuch  a miftake;  for  there  are  no  appearances  of  a ftation  at  Willoford; 
“ whereas  the  ancient  remains  of  the  ramparts  and  buildings  at  Burdofwald  are 
,f  beyond  all  exception.” 

The  fituation  of  this  ftation  is  excellent,  on  a large  plain,  w'hich  terminates  with 
a very  fteep  defcent  towards  the  river  ; the  eminence  gives  it  command  of  profpeCt 
over  the  adjacent  country ; and  the  afcent  of  the  plain  on  every  hand,  at  fome  little 
diftance  from  the  fort,  gives  it  great  natural  ftrength.  Severus’s  wall  formed  the 
north  rampart  of  this  ftation:  and  it  feems  as  if  Hadrian’s  vallum  had  been  cut 
through  to  open  it  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  yvork  difappears  without  any  other 
apparent  caufe  ; and,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  runs  on  each  fide,  if  it  had  remain- 
ed, it  would  have  clofed  in  with  the  fouthern  rampart.  The  appearances  which 
ftill  remain,  are  the  diftinCt  lines  of  the  vallum  and  fofle  of  the  intire  ftation  ; many 
out-buildings  or  fuburbs  to  the  fouth-eaft ; the  entrances  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  are  immediately  oppofite  to  each  other,  in  the  centre  of  the  vallum ; and  fome 
faint  marks  of  lefler  ones  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides;  but  thofe  are  not  exaCtly  in 
the  centre,  nor,  as  we  think,  to  be  infifted  on  as  original. 

At  the  fouth  entrance,  the  foundations  of  turrets,  or  members  of  gateway  towers 
are  to  be  difcovered  : in  many  other  ftations  we  have  remarked  the  like,  though 
not  conftantly  on  one  certain  fide  of  the  ftation,  but  as  fuited  the  grand  approach  ; 
and  from  thence  we  conjectured  that  many  of  the  larger  ftations  were  ftrengthened 
with  towers.  In  the  interior  part  of  the  ftation,  the  foundations  of  houfes  are 
fcattered,  but  the  regular  ftreets,  as  at  Walwick  Chefters  in  Northumberland,  are  not 
to  be  traced.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  ftation,  there  appear  the  ruins  of  a build- 
ing larger  than  the  reft,  which  led  Mr.  Horfley  to  conceive,  they  were  the  remains 
of  a temple.  The  fite  of  the  praetorium  is  very  diftinct,  though  filled  with  a mo- 
dern ere&ion. 

We  have  given  in  the  notes,  the  feveral  infcriptions  found  at  this  ftation,  with 
Mr.  Horftey’s  readings  and  remarks,  carefully  extracted  from  his  learned  work; 
prefuming  the  curious  in  fubjeCts  of  Roman  antiquity,  will  pardon  the  prolixity 
of  a complete  repetition  of  what  that  author  deemed  worthy  of  his  obfervation, 
rather  than  be  flint  up,  by  a mere  abridgement. 

Several  infcriptions  have  been  difcovered  fince  Mr.  Horfley’stime  : the  follow- 
ing were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1746,  p.  537. 

The  firft,  Mr.  Smith  informs  us,  is  in  the  fouth-eaft 
wall  of  Naworth  garden.  He  read  it — Peditum  centum 
quinquaginta  Britannorum , and  thus  proceeds.  “ We 
“ never  knew,  before  this,  that  the  Romans  indulged  any 
" national  troops  the  favour  of  garrifoning  their  own 
tr  territories;  but  here  are  150  Britiih  foot  afligned  to 
" that  ufe : whether  that  was  at  Burdofwald,  or  elfe- 
((  where,  appears  not,  becaufe  we  are  not  pofitively  fure  whence  fome  of  thofe 
« ftones  at  Naworth  came;  many  of  them  are  certainly  from  Burdofwald  ; but  to 

“ affirm 
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“ affirm  all  are  fo,  would  be  taking  too  much  upon  me,  till  future  difcoveries  ex- 
plain  the  matter.” 


1.  " Jovi  optimo  maximo  cohors  prima  Mlia  Dacorum  Pojlumiana,  cui  praejl  Marcus 
cc  Callicus  Tribunus. — Pojlumiana  is  remarkable,  and  feems  to  be  an  appellation  an- 
«»  nexed  to,  or  affumed  by  this  cohort,  for  fome  diftinguifhed  officer  of  that  name  ; 
“ as  P e trie  i ana  is  in  one  publifhed  by  Mr.  Horfley,  belonging  to  this  garrifon. — 
“ The  ligature,  line  fecond,  has  not  yet  been  obferved  by  any  antiquarian : thofe 

i E 

« of  the  fame  affinity  difeovered,  are  E or  -E  for  le  or  el,  to  which  this  L mull  now 
«*  be  added.”* 

2.  “ Jovi  optimo  maximo  cohors  prima  Mli  a Dacorum  Pojlumiana  cui  pracjl  Probus 

•<  Augendus  Tribunus. — Thefe  two  altars  were  lately  dug  up  at  Burdofwald,  about 
“ ioo  yards  without  the  principal  camp,  ealtward,  in  a kind  of  old  ruin,  which  was 
“ fo  deftroyed,  as  to  leave  no  conjecture  what  it  might  have  been,  and  within 
“about  feventy  yards  of  the  precipice,  where  the  Roman  wall  crofied  the  river 
“ Irthing.  They  feem  both  of  the  lower  empire,  by  the  bad  execution  of  the 

“ fculpture : 

* In  the  gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1752,  p.  106,  three  altars  or  inferiptions,  faid  to  be  found  at  this 
place,  were  communicated  by  Francis  Swinhow,  of  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  The  fuft  feems  to  be  the 
lame  with  that  communicated  by  Mr.  Smith. 
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“ fculpture:  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  make  it  paft  doubt  that  Burd- 
“ ofwald  was  the  Roman  Amboglana.” 

THE  ROMAN  WORKS. 

The  diflance  from  this  Ration  to  the  next  ad  liniam  yalli,  called  Cambeckfort,  or 
Caft-fleeds,  is  near  fix  miles  and  a quarter.  In  this  fpace  the  remains  of  feven 
caftella  are  to  be  obferved  at  equal  difiances,  each  interval  being  exactly  feven  fur- 
longs. From  Burdofwald,  Severus’s  wall  is  open  and  diflind  for  above  a mile;  in 
fome  places  the  facing  ftones  for  two,  three,  and  four  ranges,  or  courfes,  are  to  be 
obferved:  Hadrian’s  vallum  is  rather  hidden  and  confufed  for  fome  little  difiance, 
but  afterwards,  both  it  and  the  ditch  are  to  be  traced,  and  as  we  advanced  wefiward 
ftill  increafed  upon  us,  till  at  length  all  the  works  were  plain  and  diftind.  Near 
to  Wallbours,  the  wall  is  a great  height,  and  the  military  way  perfed.  After  we 
had  palled  the  brook  called  Bankhillburn,  we  obferved  the  ridge  of  the  ruins  of 
Severus’s  wall  very  high,  but  no  facing  fiones  are  remaining  in  that  part.  It  was 
at  this  place,  we  prefume,  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  c<  Is  the  highefi  part  of  the  wall, 
“ that  is  any  where  now  to  be  met  with  ,•  we  meafured  three  yards  and  a half  from 
<f  the  ground,  and  no  doubt,  half  a yard  more  is  covered  at  the  bottom  by  the 
a<  rubbifh;  fo  that  probably  it  Hands  here  at  its  full  original  height.”  The  wall 
having  been  defaced  at  this  place,  renders  the  height  of  the  ruin  or  innerfilling  very 
remarkable;  in  many  places  in  Northumberland,  and  particularly  above  the  river 
Tippal,  and  to  the  heights  of  the  cliff's  there,  where,  by  the  freihnefs  of  the  fcattered 
lime,  it  appeared  that  the  facing  fiones  had  been  removed  of  very  late  years,  no  fuch 
remains  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  wTall  were  to  be  obferved : and  no  certain  reafon 
'can  be  affigned  for  the  remarkable  quantity  of  materials  found  here  : we  were  led 
to  conjecture,  indeed,  fome  repairs  have  been  made  in  this  parr,  of  worfe  workman- 
fiiip  and  quality,  and  not  worth  defacing  and  robbing,  as  the  more  perfed  parts  of 
the  wall ; but  thole  are  fuppofitions, acceptable  or  not,  as  the  reader’s  fancy  inclines. 
Near  Birch-fhaw,  the  diflance  between  the  works  meafured  fix  chains.  Severus’s 
wall  takes  a fweep,  and  runs  over  the  top  of  the  hill,  whilfi  Hadrian’s  vallum 
avoids  it.  Near  High-wall-town,  all  the  works  are  obfeure,  and  feem  to  have 
been  defaced,  in  the  progrefs  of  cultivation,  and  for  the  building  of  the  village. 
Mr.  Warburton  fays,  At  this  place  there  feems  to  have  been  fome  fortification 
or  encampment ; one  fide  of  the  fquare  is  yet  vifible,  and  the  ramparts  pretty 

Mr.  Swinhow  reads  it. — Jovi  opt  km  maxima  cohors  prima  JElia  Dacorum  Poftu- 
m'tana  cui  pt aeft  Marcus  Callius  fuperftes  tribunus.  “ This  cohort  had  this  appella- 
“ tionfrom  its  taking  part  with  Postumius,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  In  other 
“ infeviptions,  we  find  this  cohort  called  Gordiana,  from  the  Emperor  Gordian,  and 
“ Tctriciaua  from  Tetricus,  a lucceffor  of  Poftumius.  The  appellation  Poftumia , 
“ afeertains  the  time  of  thefe  inferiptions ; for  Gallienus  began  to  reign  alone  about 
“ the  year  259,  which  appears  from  Tribelliut,  Pollio  was  before  Poftumius  was  made 
“ emperor  in  Gaul.  We  may  therefore  reafonably  fuppofe  the  time  of  thefe  inferip. 
“ tions  to  have  been  the  years  260,  267,  or  268.  Ichofe  tribunus  to  complete  the 
“ firft  infeription,  becaufe  in  other  inferiptions  this  cohort  appeared  to  have  been 
" commanded,  not  by  a prcefedl , but  by  a tribune . 

“ large 
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“ large,  about  eight  yards  long.  Somewhat  alfo  like  a fimilar  rampart  may  be 
*»  feen  in  the  middle  of  the  ditch,  and  fomething  like  a covered  way  beyond  it, 
««  refembling  the  double  or  triple  ditch  and  rampart,  with  which  fome  forts  are 
tc  encompaffed,  but  lefs  than  ufual.  There  feems  to  have  been  nothing  of  hone 
“ about  it,  nor  any  ruins  of  ftone  buildings  within;  it  is  pretty  high  ground  and 
dry;  perhaps  it  has  been  a fummer  encampment,  or  exploratory  fort,  for  thegar- 
“ rifon  of  Cambeck , if  it  be  a Roman  work,  of  which  I cannot  be  certain.  The 
“ wall  after  this  pafTes  by  a few  houfes  called  Sandy  Sykes , and  fo  on  to  Cambeck~ 
“fort.” — We  confefs,  we  were  not  able  to  trace  the  lines  fpoken  of,  or  to  make  out 
the  leaf!  chara&er  of  a fortification : The  want  of  an  accurate  dire&ion,  and  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  a fhort  time,  in  a country  where  cultivation  is  advan- 
cing, as  in  this  part,  will,  it  is  hoped,  fufficiently  excufe  us  to  thofe,  who  have 
lately  palled  the  fame  tradh 
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THIS  is  a very  mountainous  and  barren  diftrieft : the  vales  arc  narrow,  and 
afford  fome  pi&urefque  feenes,  but  in  general  they  exhibit  poor  and  fcanty 
inclofures,  mean  cottages,  an  indigent  race  of  inhabitants,  fmall  cattle,  and  a very 
ordinary  kind  of  fheep.  In  this  article,  the  people  feem  particularly  to  fhew  the 
want  of  fpirit  for  making  improvements.  This  animal,  like  many  other  of  the 
productions,  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  well  known  to  dege- 
nerate, by  breeding  from  one  conftant  race,  without  mixing  and  crofting  the  kind  c 
and  the  fheep  here  have  had  no  change  for  centuries : hence  they  are  become  fmall- 
limbed,  goatifh,  and  hairy  fleeced.  The  mutton,  with  the  fummer  feeding,  is  de- 
licious, but  it  is  fo  very  fmall,  that  a quarter  feldom  exceeds  eight  pounds  weight, 
and  the  wool  is  only  fit  for  the  coarfeft  manufactory,  fuch  as  happings,  horfe-fheets> 
rugs,  and  very  ordinary  blankets.  It  is  obvious,  that  a better  breed  would  profper 
well,  from  the  experiments  made  in  Northumberland  and  fome  parts  of  Scotland 
within  the  laft  feven  years.  The  hills  afford  a fine  verdure,  wild  thyme  and  other 
aromatic  plants,  and  are  excellent  flieep-walks  : it  is  a late  obfervation,  by  a very 
judicious  writer  on  national  improvements,  that  wool  of  neglected  fheep,  in  thefe 
mountains  and  northern  climes,  will  be  of  three  diftineft  growths  and  degrees  of 
finenefs,  according  to  the  changes  of  feafon,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  better 
manufactories ; as  the  temperature  of  the  air  alters,  the  wool  varies,  fo  that  in  the 
mildeft,  or  middle  feafon,  between  the  greateft  heat  of  fummer,  and  the  extremity 
of  cold  in  w'inter,  the  middle  part  of  each  thread  becomes  finer  than  the  bottom, 
and  the  outward  points  are  as  coarfe  as  goat’s  hair.  The  mode  of  improvement 
has  been  pointed  out,  and  praeftifed  with  fuccefs,  and  in  thefe  mountains  might  be 
eafily  effected,  by  the  fhepherd’s  change  of  ftation,  and  driving  his  flocks  to  the 
fouthern  afpeefts  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  to  the  northern  ones  in  the  height  of 
fummer. 

Bothcajlre , alias  Bewcaftle.  " Northwards,  above  Levington,  towards  the  w’aftes 
between  Nicholforeft,  (part  of  Liddale)  and  the  barony  of  Gilfland,  lies  Bcwcafile 
Dalet  which  took  that  name  firft  of  the  caftle  there  built  by  one  Buelb , which 
was  called  Bothcaftre,  afterwards  Bewcaftle;  and  thereupon  the  dale  where  it  ftands 
was  called  Bewcaftle  Dale.” 

" Anciently  it  was  the  feat  of  the  faid  Bueth,  then  Lord  of  Gilfland,  or  a great 
" part  thereof;  but  he  being  banifhed  for  taking  part  with  the  Scots,  in  King 
Stephen’s  time,  feared  himfelf  in  Scotland,  as  did  his  fornGilles  Bueth  after  him, 

“ and 
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« and  this  Dale,  together  with  all  the  reft  of  his  lands,  was  given  by  Henry  II.  to 
«*  Hubert  de  Vallibus;  but  whether  or  no  he  enjoyed  it,  does  not  appear .”  f 
" But  fhorcly  after  it  was  poflefled  by  one  Addock,  who  married  with  the  Lord  of 
Denton,  which  Denton,  the  faid  Hubert  de  Vallibus  had  then  lately  given  to  one 
Wefcop,  his  foUower  or  kinfman.  But  whether  the  faid  Addock  was  kinfman, 
friend,  or  enemy  to  Bueth’s  poftcrity,  I find  not.”  “ It  would  feem  that  Gilles 
“ Bueth  being  difpoflefTed  himlelf,  and  he  and  his  pofterity  forced  to  fettle  in 
“ Scotland,  he  made  the  place  too  hot  for  any  of  Hubert  Vaux’s  pofterity,  wafting 
“ all  that  part  of  the  country  in  revenge,  by  frequent  inroads  upon  the  fame  ;”§ 
*•  for,  being  greatly  infefted  by  the  Scots,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  none  durft  inhabit 
there,  till  the  barons  of  Burgh  barony  took  upon  them  to  fummer  their  cattle  there, 
and  made  them  fhields  and  cabbins  for  their  people,  dwelling  themfelves  in  tents 
and  booths  for  defence;  at  which  time  it  was  a wafte  foreft  ground,  and  fit  for  the 
depafturing  of  the  cattle  of  the  lords  of  Burgh  and  their  tenants,  they  hav- 
ing no  other  pafture  for  them,  becaufe  the  barony  itfelf  was  very  populous  and 
well  inhabited,  fitting  better  for  corn  and  meadow  than  for  pafture.  And  there- 
upon it  was  always  found  in  ancient  inquifitions  as  parcel  of  that  barony,  and  to  be 
hoiden  of  the  fame.  But  it  is  not  within  the  faid  barony,  for  the  feignories  of 
Liddale  and  Levington  lie  between  Burgh  and  it.  It  became  inhabited  long  before 
Henry  Ill.’s  time,  upon  the  building  of  that  caftle,  which  is  now  there  ftanding. 
And  in  Henry  Ill.’s  days,  Richard,  Baron  of  Levington,  by  his  right  in  Burgh, 
held  rhere  demefne  lands  and  other  lands,  rents  and  fervices,  as  parcel  of  Burgh.” 

“ In  Edward  II. ’s  time  Adam  de  Swinburne  held  the  fame  of  the  Lord  of  Burgh, 
Ranulph  Dacre,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  after  him,  Adam  Swinburne  his  fon.” 
" In  Edward  Ill.’s  time,  Sir  John  Striveling,  Knight,  ia  the  right  of  his  wife 

Jacoba, Swinburne’s  daughter.”  [Hiatus  in  M.  S.*J 

The  parifh  of  Bew'caftle  is  very  extenfive,  bounding  on  the  parifli  of  Symond- 
burn  in  Northumberland  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  on  Gilfland  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  foreft  of  Liddale,  and  part  of  Levington  barony  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  || 

We  find  this  place  mentioned  in  the  following  manner  by  Camden  “ Leven 
“ arifing  in  the  very  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms,  runs  by  nothing  memorable 
<f  befides  Bcwcaftle,  a caftle  of  the  king’s,  which,  in  thofe  folitary  parts,  W'as  de- 
“ fended  by  a fmall  garrifon.  In  the  public  records  it  is  written  Bueth  Caftle ; 
“ fo  that  the  name  feems  to  be  derived  from  that  Bueth,  who,  about  Henry  I.’s 
“ time,  had  almoft  got  the  entire  government  of  thofe  parts.”  It  feems  to  be  in- 
difputable,  that  the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  the  family  of  Bueth,  whofe 

f Gilpin’s  Adds,  to  Denton’s  MS.  $ Gilpin’s  Adds,  to  Denton’s  MS.  * Denton’s  MS. 

||  It  contains  four  townfhips,  Bewcallle  quarter,  Nixon’s  quarter,  Bellbank  quarter,  and  Bailey  quarter, 
and  is  calculated  to  contain  32,960  acres:  it  is  deferibed  to  be  nearly  circular,  and  ten  miles  in  diameter  : 
the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  Angle  houfes,  difperfed  over  the  whole  parifh,  containing  234  families,  con- 
fiding of  1,029  inhabitants;  all  of  whom  are  of  the  church  of  .England,  except  21  families,  who  are 
Piefbyterians,  and  one  Quaker. 

A Piefbyteiian  meeting-houfe  was  erefted  about  3 years  ago. — We  acknowledge  our  obligations  for 
this  and  other  valuable  information  relative  to  Bewrca(lle,  to  the  Rev.  T.  MefTenger,  curate, 
f Et  magis  ad  boream  inter  prterupta  faxa  Beawcaftle,  caftrum  regium  militum  manus  tuetur. 

Camd.  Lat.  Edit.  1594. 

poftelfioiE 
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pofieflion  it  was  before  the  Norman  conqueft.  The  fortrefs  appears  to  have  been 
ere&ed,  like  many  others,  in  the  north,  upon  a Roman  ftation  ; the  limits  of  which 
are  yet  diftincftly  to  be  traced. f 

Bueth’s  pofleffions  having  come  to  the  crown,  King  Henry  II.  granted  them  to 
Hubert  de  Vallibus,  the  laft  of  that  name  in  Gilfland,  whofe  daughter  and  heirefs, 
Matilda,  married  Thomas  de  Multon.  It  is  obferved  that  Thomas  de  Multon,  being 
alfo  lord  of  Burgh  upon  Sands,  permitted  his  tenants  and  vaflals,  of  that  lordlhip,  to 
drive  their  herds  and  flocks  for  fummer  pafturage  into  the  wafles  and  mountains  of 
Bewcaftle,  the  lands  of  Burgh  being  chiefly  in  tillage ; and  this  practice  occafloned 
aconfu  flon  in  the  records  of  thofe  territories,  as  from  that  period,  Bewcaftle  came 
to  be  ftiled  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Burgh. 

Bewcaftle,  after  the  Multons  came  to  the  pofleflion  of  the  Swinburnes  for  feveral 
generations.  In  the  feventh  year  of  King  Edward  I.  John  Swinburne  obtained  a 
fair  and  market  to  be  held  here.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  II.  we  find  it  was 
held  by  Adam  de  Swinburne,  as  a member  of  the  feigniory  of  Burgh;  and  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III.  it  came  to  Sir  John  Striveling,  by  marriage  of  Jacoba, 
the  heirefs  of  the  Swinburnes,  as  mentioned  by  Denton.  It  was  in  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  and  that  prince  granted  it  to  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucefter.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  one  Jack  Mufgrave§  was  governor, 
but  in  whofe  right  he  held  it,  is  not  mentioned.  King  James  1.  demifed  it  to 
Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  40  years  term  ; and  King  Charles  I.  granted  the 
fee  to  Richard  Graham,  knight  and  barrifter,  to  hold  of  the  crown  in  capite,  by  one 
entire  knight’s  fee,  and  7I.  10s.  rent.  In  1641,  the  caftle  was  deftroyed  by  the 
parliament’s  forces,  by  whofe  fury  many  of  the  ancient  fortrefles  were  laid  in  ruins. 

Bewcaftle  feems  to  have  anciently  been  an  extenfive  town,  by  the  fites  and  ruins 
of  houfes,  which  yet  remain  : it  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Brampton,  the  neareft 
market  town.  The  remains  of  the  caftle,  the  fouth  fide  of  which  is  pretty  entire 
and  about  fourteen  yards  in  height,  fhew  that  it  was  a dark  and  gloomy  fortrefs, 
built  in  the  moft  barbarous  order,  and  merely  calculated  for  defence  againft  thofe 
ferocious  bands  of  marauders,  who  conftantly  annoyed  this  country,  before  the  ac- 
cefllon  of  King  James  I.*  The  tower  forms  a fquare  of  equal  fides;  each  front  29 
yards  long.  From  its  vicinity  to  Scotland,  it  was  continually  fubjeeft  to  the  fpoils 
of  war.  fn  1 298,  this  territory  fuffered  greatly ; the  Scots,  after  burning  Hexham 
and  Lamefly,  in  Northumberland,  returned  through  Gilfland  and  the  foreft  of  Nico- 
lai into  their  own  country,  carrying  with  them  vaft  quantities  of  fheep  and  cattle. 
In  the  expeditions  of  Robert  Brus  and  Edward  Brus,  Gilfland  was  the  particular 
mark  of  their  fury.  In  1333,  Lord  Douglas  made  great  ravages  here  ; and  in  the 
19th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  the  country  was  pillaged  and  deftroyed. 

-J-  Both  the  church  and  caftle  are  furrounded  by  a dyke  and  fofs. 

Gough's  Additions  to  Camden; 

j Jt  Is  probable  it  was  then  in  the  pofleflion  of  Sir  William  Mufgravc,  fee  the  array,  note  to  the 
introdu&ion. 

* There  was  a place  called  Bueth,  with  a caftle  on  the  Welch  borders,  which  may  occafion  miftakes 
with  thofe  who  read  Lei.  Col.  vol.  I.  p.  245,  and  other  paits  of  that  valuable  colledlion. 

This 
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This  is  a manor  of  Sir  James  GrahanTs,  Barr,  the  cuftom  of  which  was];  efta- 
blifhed  under  a decree  in  Chancery,  grounded  upon  a deed  of  agreement  dared 
27th  May,  6th  King  Charles  I.  entered  into  between  Sir  Richard  Graham,  then 
lord,  and  feveral  of  his  tenants. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,f  is  reftorial,  and  is  fituated  on  a riling 
ground,  at  fome  little  diflance  from  the  caftle ; and  contains  fome  remains  of 
Doric  architecture ; it  is  covered  with  Hate,  is  twenty-five  yards  in  length,  and 
eight  yards  and  a half  in  breadth ; without  any  lide  ailes.  It  had  no  bell  till 
within  about  five  years  ago.§  The  date  of  the  foundation,  and  the  founder’s  name 
are  not  known;  the  advowfon  about  the  year  1200,  was  given  to  the  prior  and 


4;  A fine  of  four  years  ancient  rent,  on  change  of  lord  by  death,  or  of  tenant,  by  death  or  alienation — 
w • t h fuit  of  court  and  at  the  lord’s  mill — cuftomary  works  and  carriage,  and  other  boons,  duties  and 
fervices — and  that  for  a heriot,  the  lord  (hall  have  the  bell  beaft  of  which  every  tenant  (hall  die  poffeffed, 
tire  riding  hcrle  kept  for  the  lord’s  fervice  excepted.  If  the  tenant  has  no  beaft,  he  pays  20s.  in  lieu  of 
the  heriot.  No  tenant  to  let  or  mortgage  his  tenement  for  more  than  three  years,  without  licence  of  the 
lord  : the  lord  took  a bounty  of  eight  years  aucient  rent,  on  giving  his  affent  to  the  cuftom. 


Number  of  tenants,  106.  J.  s.  d. 

Yearly  cuftomary  rent  --------------  - 16  12  4 

Quit  rent  for  improvements  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 2x7  8 

Carriage  money  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 214 


T.  Messenger. 

■f  B.  and  N.  Cay  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert. 

$ BEWCASTLE  RECTORY. 

King’s  books  2I — Prefcript  for  tithes,  60I. — Synodals  paid  4s. — Prior  and  conv.  Carlifle  prop. — 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlifle  Patron. 

I set' m bints. — x 306,  Robert  de  Southake  pr.  and  conv.  pr. — Henry  de  Whiteberge  by  ref.  Southake 
— 1360,  John  de  Bromfield. — 1361,  Adam  Armftrong,  p.  ref.  Bromfield — Robert — 1380,  John  de 
Stapleton — Thomas  Aglionby,  alias  Niekfon — -1580,  William  Lawfon,  p.  mort.  Aglionby,  pr.  Bifhop 
of  Car!,  by  lapfe — 1623,  Chas.  Forebench,  p.  King  James  I.  deanry,  &c.  vacant — 1643,  Hen.  Sibfon, 
D.  D. — 1663,  Robeit  Lowtlier,  LL.  D.  Chancellor  of  the  diocefe — 1671,  Ambrofe  Miers,  A.  M.  p. 
mort.  Lowther — 1673,  Geo.  Ufher,  B.  D — Jam.  Lamb,  A.  M. — 1699,  Jeffery  Weybridge,  LL.  B. 
p.  ref.  Ufher — Edward  Tonge,  A.  M. — 1713,  Matthew  Soulby,  A.  M.  p.  ref.  Tonge — 1738,  Edward 
Birket,  A.  M.  p.  mort.  Soulby — 1758,  James  Farifh,  Cl.  LL.  B.  p.  ref.  Birket. — The  prefent  incum- 
bent— John  Bird,  Cl.  p.  ref.  Farifh. 

Three  feveral  valors  of  the  diocefe  of  Carlifle  were  made  in  the  following  order  : — the  firft  A.  D.  1291, 
by  order  of  Tope  Nicholas  : vide  Cotton’s  MS.  in  the  Britifn  Mufeum.  Tiberius  C.  X. — The  fecond 
was  made  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  II.  on  account  of  the  high  valuations  of  the  former,  which  the 
cleigy  were  unable  to  pay.  It  was  made  in  purfuance  of  a royal  mandate,  A.  D.  1318.— The  third  was 
mad*,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  A D.  1546,  commonly  called  the  king’s  books,  by  which  rule 
the  firft  fruits  and  tenths  are  paid  to  this  day. 


Pope  N. 

Ecclefta  de  Botecaftre 


DECANATUS  KARLIOL. 

King  Edward  II.  P King  Henry  VIII. 

Eccl.  de  Buthecaftre  non  tax.  quia  < Bewcaftell  redtoria  valet  per  annuL 
non  fuff.  pro.  ftipendio  capellani.  {.temp.  pac.  2I.  temp,  guerre  nihil. 

RECTOR  de  BEWCASTELLE. 


Thomas  Aglionby  canonic,  regularis  monallerij  B’te  Marie  Karlij  redlor  ejud'm  que  val. 
co’ibs  ann:s  tempore  pacis  — — — — — — 

S’a  in  tempore  pac  4s.  x’maindc  4s. 

Tempore  vero  Guerre  nil. 

Ecclesiastical  Survey. 
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convent  of  Carlifle,  as  Dr.  Todd  fays,  by  Robert  de  Buethcajlre ; but  this  mull 
have  been  Robert  de  Vallibus,  who  never  appears  in  any  record  we  have  feen,  by 
the  name  of  Buethcaftre  ||  We  do  not  find  when  the  appropriation  was  made.  The 
dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifie  are  the  prefent  patrons.  The  living  ftands  valued  in 
the  king’s  books  at  2I.— The  glebe  confifts  only  of  fome  fmall  gardens. — Thepar- 
fonage  houfe  is  but  a mean  ftrudture. — The  whole  revenue  of  the  church  confifts 
of  a prelcript  payment  of  60I.  for  all  tithes  and  other  dues.* 

In  the  church  yard  is  an  obelifk,  which  has  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  curious.  Drawings  of  it  appeared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  in  the 
year  1742,  in  wood-cuts,  communicated  by  G.  Smith,  Efq.  and  Mr.  Armftrong, f 
the  furveyor  of  land,  engraved  it  a few  years  ago,  out  of  regard  to  his  native  place. 
In  Biftiop  Gibfon’s  edition  of  Camden,  there  is  a long  account  of  this  monument,  by 
bifhop  Nicholfon  ; all  thofe  we  have  examined  with  the  original,  and  ftiall  be  bold 
enough  to  give  our  remarks  in  the  fequel,  as  an  attempt  to  illuftrate  the  annexed 
drawing. 

In  the  abovementioned  edition  of  Camden,  it  is  thus  deferibed:  “ In  the  church- 
**  yard  is  a crofs  of  one  entire  fquare  ftone,  about  twenty  feet  high,§  and  curioufly 
“ wrought ; there  is  an  infeription  too,  but  theft  letters  are  fo  dim,  that  they  are  not 

||  This  Robert  gave  lands  in  Bewcaftle  to  the  priorefs  and  nuns  of  Morrick,  in  Yorkftiire. 

* The  comment  on  this  prefeription  by  N.  and  ft.  p.  478,  (hews  the  humour  which  prevails  with  church- 
men when  they  appear  in  the  character  of  hiftorians. 

f Captain  Arnjlrongi  whom  we  obferved  had  publifhed  a plate  of  the  Bewcaftle  monument,  and 
was  a native  of  that  parifh,  inlifted  into  a marching  regiment  of  foot,  as  a private  foldier,  when  he  was 
about  twenty  years  of  age:  he  had  received  a common  fchool  education,  at  or  near  Low  Grains,  his  na- 
tive place;  and  though  he  chofe  the  army,  was  of  an  Induilrious  difpolition,  and  of  a fleady  and  perfe- 
vering  mind.  His  good  conduct  gained  him  the  attention  of  his  officers,  and  he  was  advanced  firft  to  a 
corporal,  and  then  to  be  a ferjeant,  in  the  courfe  of  a {hort  fervice.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  became 
more  and  more  ufeful  in  the  corps,  and  his  friends  were  multiplied  ; fo  that  at  length  he  was  prefented 
to  William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  fuch  warmth  of  encomium,  and  his  condudt  was  fo  proper,  that 
his  royal  highnefs  railed  him  progrefiively  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a company.  About  the  year  1764, 
he  retired  on  halfpay,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  an  inn  near  Naworth  caftle. 

Mr.  Jefferys,  known  to  the  world  by  the  denomination  of  the  Geographer,  and  feveral  others,  were 
about  that  time  very  defirous  of  promoting  county  furveys;  Mr.  Armftrong,  ever  active  and  induftrious, 
was  willing  to  engage  as  an  affiftant  in  an  undertaking,  for  the  due  execution  of  which  he  was  then  alto- 
gether unprepared;  not  having  ftudied  in  that  branch  of  the  Mathematics,  or  gained  the  leak  know- 
ledge of  the  neceffary  instruments,  He  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the  acquaintance  of  the  prefent 
Thomas  Ramfhay,  Efq.J  a youth  then  about  fixteen  years  of  age,  and  a good  furveyor.  They  engaged  to 
attempt  a furvey  of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  that  work  met  with  much  approbation;  from  ftrength 
of  genius  and  a fteady  attention,  M.  Armftrong,  in  a {hort  time,  became  an  expert  furveyor,  and  Mr. 
Ramfhay  accompanied  him  till  the  greateft  part  of  Northumberland  was  done.  He  then  became  fo  pub. 
lie  a character,  as  to  require  from  us,  in  this  place  few  other  anecdotes,  than  to  add,  that  he  was  indefa- 
tigable, a cheerful  companion,  temperate,  affable,  and  friendly. 

§ By  N.  and  B.  it  is  faid  to  be  “ A crofs  of  one  entire  ftone,  about  five  feet  and  a half  high,  two  feet 
“ broad  at  the  bottom,  and  one  foot  and  a half  at  the  top,  in  which  top  a crofs  heretofore  was  fixed.” 

P-  478  ...... 

Under  Mr.  Armftrongs  drawing,  it  is  faid  to  be  one  entire  ftone,  fifteen  feet  high,  befides  a crofs, 
now  broken  off.  -j-f  A miftake,  vide  infra. 

4 Now  Lord  Carlifle’*  chief  agent  in  the  North. 
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*<  legible,  but  feeing  the  crofs  ||  is  chequered  like  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Vaux, 
«*  we  may  fuppofe  that  it  has  been  erected  by  fomc  of  them.  The  letters  of  this 
«f  infcription  appear  {till  legible  upon  a later  view,  a few  of  them  were  copied,  but 
<f  unfkilfully,  A.  D.  1618,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  witneftes  A.  D.  1615,  others 
<c  are  explained  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Walker,  fent  him  by  the  fame  learned,  and  now 
“ right  reverend  perfon  ; (Bifhop  Nicholfon)  who  communicated  his  thoughts  of 
u that  at  Bridekirk,  to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  follows: 

Sir,  Carliflet  41 lb  Nov.  1685. 

u It  is  now  high  time  to  make  good  my  promife  of  giving  you  a more  perfect 
account  of  the  two  Runic  infcriptions  at  Bewcaftle  and  Bridekirk.  The  former 
is  fallen  into  fuch  an  untoward  part  of  the  country,  and  fo  far  out  of  the  common 
f<  road,  that  I could  not  much  fooner  have  either  an  opportunity,  or  the  courage  to 
f<  look  after  it.  I was  allured  by  the  curate  of  the  place,  (a  perfon  of  good  fenfe 
«*  and  learning  in  greater  matters)  that  the  characters  were  fo  miferably  worn  out, 
“ fince  the  Lord  William  Howard’s  time,  by  whom  they  were  communicated  to 
u Sir  H.  Spelman,  and  mentioned  by  Wormius  Mon.  Dan.  p.  161,  that  they  were 
“ now  wholly  defaced,  and  nothing  to  be  met  with  worth  my  while.  The  former 
“ part  of  this  relation  I found  to  be  true,  for  though  it  appears,  that  the  foremen- 
**  tioned  infcription  has  been  much  larger  than  Wormius  has  given  it,  yet  it  is  at 
“ prefent  fo  far  loft,  that  in  fix  or  feven  lines,  none  of  the  characters  are  difcernable, 
“ fave  only  » and  thefe  too  are  incoherent,  and  at  great  diftance  from 

**  each  other.  However  this  epiftylium  crucis  (as  Sir  H.  Spelman,  in  his  letter  to 
“ Wormius,  has  called  it)  is  to  this  day  a noble  monument,  and  highly  merits  the 
" view  of  a curious  antiquary.  The  beft  account  I am  able  to  give  you  of  it,  be 
“ pleafed  to  take  as  follows  : 

“ It  is  one  entire  freeftone,  of  about  five  yards  in  height,  wafhed  over,  as  the 
%t  font  of  Bridekirk,  with  white  oily  cement,  to  preferve  it  the  better  from  the 
**  injuries  of  time  and  weather.  The  figure  of  it  inclines  to  a fquare  pyramid ; each 
“ fide  whereof  is  near  two  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  but  upwards  more  tapering. 
Cf  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  ftone,  we  have  three  fair  draughts,  which  evidently  enough 
,c  manifeft  the  monument  to  be  Chriftian,  The  loweft  of  thefe,  reprefents  the 
portraiture  of  a layman  with  a hawk  or  eagle  perched  on  his  arm.  Over  his  head 
,f  are  the  forementioned  ruins  of  Lord  Howard’s  infcription  ; next  to  thefe,  the 
*c  picture  of  fome  apoftle,  faint,  or  other  holy  man,  in  a facerdotal  habit,  with  a 
glory  round  his  head.  On  the  top  ftands  the  effigies  of  the  B.  V.  with  the 
**  babe  in  her  arms,  and  both  their  heads  encircled  with  glories,  as  before.  On  the 
“ north,  we  have  a great  deal  of  chequer  work,  fubferibed  with  the  following 
**  characters,  ijfijrlXXBURft  XU,  Upon  the  firft  fight  of  thefe  letters,  I 
" greedily  ventured  to  read  them  Rynburn;  and  I was  wonderfully  pleafed  to  fancy 
" that  this  word,  thus  fingly  written,  muft  neceflarily  betoken  the  final  extirpation 
“ and  burial  of  the  magical  runae  in  thefe  parts,  reafonably  hoped  for  upon  the  con- 
**  verfion  of  the  Danes  to  the  Chriftian  faith;  for  that  the  Danes  were  anciently, 

||  Ita  interiiin&a  is  Chequy  Hoi. 
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“ as  well  as  fome  of  the  Laplanders  at  prefent,  grofs  idolaters  and  forcerers,  is  be- 
“ yond  controverfy;  and  I could  not  but  remember,  that  all  our  hidorians  tell  us 
“ that  they  brought  Paganifm  along  with  them  into  this  kingdom.  And  therefore 
“ it  was  not  very  difficult  to  imagine,  that  they  might  for  fome  time  pra&ife  their 
" hocus  tricks  here  in  the  north,  where  they  were  mod  numerous  and  lead  did. 
" turbed.  1 his  conceit  was  the  more  heightened,  by  reflecting  upon  the  natural  fu- 
“ perdition  of  our  borderers  at  this  day,  who  are  much  better  acquainted  with,  and 
**  do  more  firmly  believe  their  old  legendary  dories  of  fairies  and  witches,  than  the 
•*  articles  of  their  creed  : and  to  convince  me  yet  further,  that  they  are  not  utter 
" drangers  to  the  black  arts  of  their  forefathers,  I accidently  met  with  a gentleman 
“ in  the  neighbourhood,  whofliewed  me  a book  of  fpells  and  magical  receipts,  taken 
“ (two  or  three  days  before)  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  our  mofs  troopers  ,•  wherein 
“ among  other  conjuring  feats,  was  prefcribed  a certain  remedy  for  an  ague,  by 
" applying  a few  barbarous  characters  to  the  body  of  the  party  didempered.  Theft* 

" methought  were  very  near  a-kin  to  Wormius’s  HAlvIRVMER,  which  he 
“ fays,  differed  wholly  in  diape  from  the  common  Runae,  for  he  tells  us  thefe 
“ Ramruner  were  fo  called,  Eo  quod  violejlias  do  l ore  s>  morbofque  hi  fee  injligere , inimicts 
*•  folUi fint  magi.  Yet  his  friend  Arug.  Jonas,  more  to  our  purpofe  fays,  that  His 
" etiam  uji  funl  ad  benefaciendurn  Juvandwn , medicandum  tarn  animi  quenn  corporis 
" morbis  ; atque  ad  ipfos  Cacodamones  pellendos  et  fugandos.  I fhall  not  trouble  you 
“ with  a draught  of  this  fpell,  becaufe  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
" ing,  whether  it  may  not  be  an  ordinary  one,  and  to  be  met  with  among  others 
“ of  the  fame  nature,  in  Paracelfus  or  Cornelius  Agrippa.  If  this  conjecture  be 
not  allowable,  I have.  Sir,  one  more  which,  it  may  be,  you  will  think  more 
“ plaufible  than  the  former:  for,  if  indead  of  making  the  third  and  fourth  letters  to 
" be  two  qvIvJJ/SL  we  fhould  fuppofe  them  to  be  XXE.E  the  word  will  be 
“ Rye  Burn,  which  I take  to  fignify,  in  the  old  Damfh  language,  Cemeterium  or 
“ Cadaverum  Sepulchrum  : for  though  the  true  old  Runic  word  for  Cadaver  be 
“ ufually  written  Hr  ere  5 yet  the  H may,  without  any  violence  to  the 

“ orthography  of  that  tongue,  be  omitted  at  pleafure ; and  then  the  diflerence  of 
“ fpelling  the  word  here  at  Beaucadle,  and  on  fome  of  the  ragged  mountains  in 
“ Denmark,  will  not  be  great.  And  for  the  countenancing  of  this  latter  reading,  I 
" think  the  above-mentioned  chequer  work  may  be  very  available,  fince  in  that  we 
“ have  a notable  emblem  of  the  tumuli,  or  burying  places  of  the  ancients,  (not  to 
" mention  the  early  cudom  of  ereeding  erodes  and  crucifixes  in  church-yards,  which 
“ perhaps  being  well  weighed,  might  prove  another  encouragement  to  this  fecond 
“ reading.)  I know  the  chequer  to  be  the  arms  of  the  Vauxs  or  de  Vallibus,  the 
“ old  proprietors  of  this  part  of  the  north  ; but  that,  I prefume,  will  make  nothing 
“ for  our  turn : becaufe  this  and  the  other  carved  work  on  the  crofs,  mud  of  ne- 
“ cedity  be  allowed  to  bear  a more  ancient  date,  than  any  of  the  remains  of  that 
«'  name  and  family  ; which  cannot  be  run  up  higher  than  the  conqued.  On  the 
“ ead  we  have  nothing  but  a few  dourifhes,  draughts  of  birds,  grapes,  and  other 
,f  fruits : all  which,  I take  to  be  no  more  than  the  datuary’s  fancy. 

“ On  the  fouth,  dourifhes  and  conceits  as  before,  and  towards  the  bottom,  the 
•‘following  decayed  infeription,  • The  defers  in  this 

“ fhort 
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u (hort  piece  are  fufficient  to  difcourage  me  from  attempting  to  expound  it ; but 
,c  poffibly  it  may  be  read  thus,  i.  e.  Latrones  Ubbo  vicit.  I 

“ confefs,  this  has  no  affinity,  at  leaf):  being  thus  interpreted,  with  the  foregoing 
“ infcription  ; but  may  well  enough  fuit  with  the  manners  of  both  the  ancient  and 
“ modern  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  country. 

“ Thus  far  of  that  ancient  monument,  befides  which,  there  is  a large  infcrip- 
c‘  tion  on  the  wed  ; and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  done,  thefe  letters  are  fairly 
" difcernable.”  )V ypvKM  ih  M l'h  -J- 

In  Gough’s  additions  to  Camden,  we  have  a remark  to  this  purport.  ft  When 
Bifhop  Nicholfon  was  here  again  on  the  vifitation  in  1703,  he  tried  to  recover 
" the  Runic  infcription  on  the  w^ed  fide  of  the  crofs;  but  though  it  looked  promifing 
“ at  a didance,  he  could  not  afluredly  make  out,  even  fo  much  as  that  fingle  line, 
<f  which  Sir  H.  Spelmanlong  fince  communicated  to  Olaus  Wormius.”* ** 

Having  given  the  learned  prelate’s  fentiments,  wTe  will  turn  to  Mr.  Smith’s, 
publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1742,  p.  132.  The  editor  of  that  col- 
lection, previous  to  the  infertion  of  Mr.  Smith’s  papers,  fays, 

“ We  infert  the  following  infcription,  not  doubting  that  it 
“ will  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome  gentleman  who  underdands 
“ the  language,  and  will  pleale  to  give  us  the  explication.  And 
“ fpeaking  of  the  Magna  Britannia, fays,  “ This  book  gives  us  a 
“ very  imperfedt  account  of  the  infcriptions,and  offers  no  other 
“ reprefentation,  than  that  here  annexed.”  f f<  That  part  of 
**  Cumberland  which  lies  beyond  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden, 
“ northwards,  having  been  often  expofed  to  the  W'ade  of  war, 
" and  the  people  ruined  by  almod  continual  depredations ; 
<f  the  barrennefs  of  it  feems  rather  to  proceed  from  the  negledt 
“ of  culture,  than  the  natural  poverty  of  the  foil.  Within  the 
<f  embraces  of  the  frontier  mounfai  ns  ofthistradl,  lies  Beaucadle 
*r  church,  on  a rivulet  called  Kirkbeck,  near  an  old  ruined 
“ cadle  of  the  proprietors  of  that  part  of  the  country  before  the 
“ conqued  ■ and  both  church  and  cadle  are  built  on  the  remains 
" of  a large  Roman  fort.  Oppofite  to  the  church  porch,  at  a few 
“ yards  didance,  dands  theobelifk  of  one  entire  done,  fifteen  feet 
" and  a half  high,  fpringing  through  an  octagonal  pededal,  w hofe 
••  fides  w'ere  alternately  equal ; it  is  nearly  the  frudum  of  a fquare 
" pyramid,  each  fide  being  equal  two  feet  broad  at  bottom,  and 
“ one  foot  and  a half  at  top,  wherein  a crofs  was  fixed,  which  has 
“ been  demolifhed  long  ago  by  popular  frenzy  and  enthufiafm  ; 
" and  probably  its  lituation  in  thefe  unfrequented  deferts  haspre- 

ft  ferved 

* Mr  Gough  adds,  “ I take  them  to  be  thofe  given  on  the  head  of  the  crofs,  1615,*  pait  of  it  now 

**  a graveftone,  though  bifhop  Nicholfon  confiders  them  as  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  infcription  over  the 
head  of  the  figure  on  the  weft  fide,  plainly  confounding  the  tranfverfc  piece  of  the  crofs,  with  the  up- 
•f  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  July  I742>  p.  368,  Mr.  Smith’s  dlftertation. 

* Col.  l.ib.  Doni.  xviij.  7. 
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“ ferved  the  remainder  from  their  fury.  In  the  bottom  and  top  divifions  of  the 
" north  iide  are  cut  vine  trees,  with  clufters  of  grapes  in  demi-relievo,  probably 
“ the  Danifh  fymbol  of  fertility,  as  amalthea’s  horn  was  among  the  Greeks. 

“ In  a fillet  above  the  under  vine  are  the  characters  fairly  legible,  which  the 
“ learned  Bilhop  Nicholfon  expounds  Rynburn,  and  thinks  that  it  intimates  the 
sf  expulfion  of  the  magical  Runic,  and  their  accefiion  to  Chriftianity.  But  if  I 
“ may  be  allowed  to  diftent  from  fo  great  a name,  I had  rather  think  it  to  be  a 
“ fepulchral  monument  of  one  of  the  Danifh  kings,  flain  in  battle,  and  the  reading 
“ I think  will  lupport  my  conjecture ; for  there  is  no  infiance  of  any  nation  ufing 
“ the  firft  character  for  an  R,  nor  do  I remember  to  have  feen  it  fo  explained  in  any 
*r  of  the  Runic  alphabets  of  Olaus  Wormius,  but  the  Danes  about  the  Sinus  Coda- 
4<  nies  made  ufe  of  it  for  K : befides  the  R is  Roman,  wherever  it  occurs  in  this  and 
“ other  infcriptions  on  this  monument.  The  fecond  is  the  MafayCtic  U,  a people 
“ about  the  Tanais.  The  next  two  letters  are  wrong  copied  by  the  bifhop;  the 
44  firft  is  a Q,  or  Scythian  N,  and  the  other  an  I,  the  following  are  Buru  plain, 
44  and  the  laft  is  K final,  for  the  initial  and  final  K differing  in  this  form,  was  com- 
“ mon  in  thofe  nations,  as  the  initial  and  final  M to  the  Hebrews.  Upon  the 
u whole  I read  it  Kuniburuk,  which,  in  the  old  Danifh  language  imports  Sepulchrum 
“ Regis.  And  the  chequer  work  included  betwixt  the  two  magical  knots,  (the 
“ Scythian  method  of  embellifhing  funeral  monuments)  very  much  corroborates 
« my  opinion.  However,  I fo  far  agree  with  the  bifhop,  that  it  may  alfo  feem  to 
If  have  been  defigned  for  a ftanding  monument  of  converfton  to  Chriftianity,  which 
44  might  have  happened  on  the  lofs  of  their  king:  and  each  mutually  celebrated 
“ by  it.  For  Buchanan  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Donaldus,  the  fixth  of  that 
« name,  the  Danes  having  wafted  Northumberland,  were  met  and  engaged  by  the 
44  united  troops  of  England  and  Scotland,  with  fuch  uncertainty  of  victory,  that 
“ both  fidcs  were  equally  glad  of  peace,  by  which  the  Danes  obliged  themfelve& 
44  to  embrace  Chriftianity.  This,  therefore,  was  a very  proper  monument  for  fo 
44  great  a change,  and  the  figure  on  the  weft  fide  greatly  contributes  to  favour  this 
" conjecture,  as  I fhall  fhew  in  my  next  diflertation  on  the  other  three  fides.  This 
<4  tranfaCtion  happened  about  S50  years  ago,  and  none  believe  the  obelifk  to  be 
44  older  than  900. 

44  That  the  monument  is  Danifh,  appears  inconteftible  from  the  characters ; 
44  Scottifh  and  PiCtifh  monuments  having  nothing  but  hieroglyphics,  and  the 

“ right  of  the  crofs  itfelf.  Thefe  make  the  third  line,f  being  copied  from  a flip  of  paper,  inferted  in 
“ Mr.  Camden’s  copy  of  his  Britannia,  ed.  1607,  'n  the  Bodleian  library,  accompanied  with  the  follow* 
“ ing  note. 

“ The  imitation  of  the  Piriijhe  Jlone , taken  out  by  vnpreffion  or  printing  the  paper , •within  the  very  letters • 
“ of  the  fioane.  I receaved  this  morning  a fion  fron.  my  Lord  of  Arundel , fent  him  from  my  Lord  William. 
“ It  •was  the  head  of  a crofs  at  Be<wcajlle  ; all  the  letters  legalle  ar  there  on  on  line  ; and  I have  fet  to  thesn 
41  fuch  as  I can  gather  out  of  my  Alphabetts  ; that  like  an  A I can  find  in  non.  But  •whether  this  may  be 
**  only  letters  or  •woi  ds,  I fi/meowkat  doubt. § 

“ An  inscription  from  this  crofs  had  been  fent  by  Spelman,  for  Lord  William  Howard,  to  Wormius, 
14  who  publifliedit  in  his  Mon.  Dan.  p.  162,  i68,||  which  he  reads  thus,  q.  d.  Rino  fatu  Runa  Jliuod  i 
i.  e.  Rino  lapides  hos  Runicos  fecit,  but  he  fays  thefe  were  in  epifiylio  cruris” 

t See  Mr.  Gough’s  plate  14,  fig-  4-  p*  200.  § The  third  line  of  the  above  infeription,  plate  14.  fig.  4>  p:  aoa 

It  The  fame  line. 

“ Danilh 
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“ Danifh  both ; and  except  Bridekirk  font,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  monument 
««  of  that  nation  left  in  Britain.”* 

As  fucceeding  vifiters,  we  have  to  lament,  that  Mr.  Smith  never  favoured  the 
public  with  his  promifed  differtation  on  the  other  fides  of  this  monument:  his 
aflertion  was  hafty  of  the  Scottifh  and  Pictifh  monuments,  as  will  be  {hewn  by  the 
comparifon  we  are  led  to  make  between  this  monument  and  thofe  vifited  by  Mr. 
Pennant,  and  other  antiquaries. 

A friend,  at  our  instance,  before  we  had  feen  this  monument,  took  fome  pains  to 
gain  the  infcription  on  the  north-  fide,  in  a manner  we  have  often  praddfed 
with  fuccefs,  by  oiling  the  hone  and  prefling  in  wax,  and  then  wdth  printer’s  ink, 
taking  upon  paper  the  character:  it  was  very  confufed  and  impeded,  but  appeared 
much  in  this  form,  of  which  we  confefs,  we  are  not 

able  to  give  a probable  reading.  The  ornaments  of  knots,  flowers,  and  grapes, 
evidently  appear  to  be  the  effed  of  the  fculptor’s  fancy;  and  w'e  think  it  would 
be  extending  a defire  of  giving  extraordinary  import  to  works  of  antiquity,  to 
fuppofe  they  were  intended  to  carry  any  emblematical  meaning:  they  are  fimilatr 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  capitals  and  fillets  in  Gothic  ftrudures  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, or  near  that  time,  and  no  one  yet  prefumed  to  aflert  they  were  to  be  conftrued 
as  hieroglyphics.  Should  we  not  attempt  to  objed  to  the  readings  of  the  infcription 
on  the  north  fillet,  and  admit  it  might  imply  that  the  ground  was  famous  for  royal 
fepulture;  in  our  apprehenfion  it  doth  not  advance  the  antiquity  of  the  monument 
the  leaft.  The  infcription  itlelf  is  uncertain ; for  the  prelate  and  Mr  Smith  took 
it  varioully,  and  the  wax  imprefllon  varied  from  both,  and  fuch,  we  conceive,  would 
be  moft  accurate;  the  copies  taken  by  the  eye  being  fubjed  to  the  effeds  of  light 
and  fhade. 

Let  us  examine  the  work,  and  perhaps  we  may  draw  from  thence  a more  con- 
vincing argument.f  Thefouth  front  is  decorated  in  the  upper  compartment  with  a 

knot, 

* “ Vertue  (hewed  four  drawings”  (of  this  monument)  “ to  the  fociety  of  antiquaries,  1 746,  which 
“ I have  not  been  able  to  recover.”  Gough’s  Edit.  Camd. 

f Leland’s  AJfertio  Arturii.  Colled,  vol.  v.  p.  45  — Pyr amides  Saudi  Cameterii. 

In  fepulchreto,  quod  Avaloniae  facrofanftum  ell,  ftant  duae  Pyramides  antiquiffimae  ftrudlurae,  Imagines 
et  literas  prae  fe  ferentes,  fed  venti,  procellae,  tempus  edax  rerum,  poftremo  invidioia  vetuftas  ita  operum 
eximias  olim  figuras,  et  infcriptiones  devenuftaverunt,  ut  vix  ullo  labore  deprehendi  vel  a lynceo  poffint. 
Has  frequens  fcriptorum  pagina  commemorat  et  praecipue  Gulielmi  Meildunenfis  antiquarii  cura  magnf, 
quern  et  (ilvefter  Giraldus,  amator,  et  ipfe  rerum  veterum  fubfequitur.  Uterque  equidem  dofte;  ille  quod 
labore  exquifito  imagines,  et  titulos  ante  quadragintos  annos  tantum  non  obliterates,  luci  in  pulcherrimo, 
juxta  ac  elegantiffimo  libello  de  antiquitate  Gleffoburgenfi  reftituerit;  hie  quod,  juftis  fretus  arguments  et 
veterum  relatione  fepulchrum  Arturii  vel  inter  Pyramides  autloco  ab  eisnon  longe  diffito,  aliquando  pofi- 
tum  fuifle  probet.  Plura  de  Giraldo  in  fepulchro  Arturii  invento  dicemus.  Interea  deferiptionem  Pyra- 
midum,  ab  ipfis  Gulielmi  penicillis  graphice  depidlam,  velut  in  luculenta  Tabula,  fpedlatorum  ocuh's 
fubjiciam  “ lllud  quod  clam  plane  omnibus  ell,  libenter  prxdicarem,  li  veritatem  exfculpere  poflem,  quid 
“ ills  Pyramides  fibi  velint,  quae  aliquantis  pedibus  ab  ecclefia  vetufta  pofitae  csemeterium  monachoruns 
“ praetexunt?  Procerior  fanae  et  propinquior  ecclefiae  habet  quinque  tabulatus  et  altitudinem  viginti  feic 
“ pedum.  Haec  prae  nimia  vetuftate  etfi  ruinam  minetur,  habet  tamen  antiquitatis  nonnulla  fpedtacula 
*«  quae  plane  poffint  legi,  licet  non  poffint  plane  intelligi.  In  fuperiori  enim  tabulatu  eft  imago  pontificali, 

“ fchemats 
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knot,  the  next  divifion  has  fomething  like  the  figure  of  a pomegranet,  from  whence 
ifiue  branches  of  fruit  and  foliage,  the  third  has  a knot,  the  fourth  branches  of 
fruit  and  flowers,  beneath  which  is  a fillet  with  an  infeription,  copied  thus  by 
Mr,  Smith,  but  now  appearing  irrecoverable  by  any  device  : /\\ 

Beneath  this,  in  the  lowed:  compartment,  is  a knot.  The  eaft  front  is  one  entire 
running  branch  of  foliage  flowers  and  fruit,  ornamented  with  birds  and  uncouth 
animals  in  the  old  Gothic  ftile.  The  crown  of  the  pillar  is  mortaifed  to  receive  the 
foot  of  thecrofs.  The  north  fide  has,  in  the  upper  compartment,  foliage  and  fruit, 
in  the  next  a knot,  in  a large  fpace  next  fucceeds  the  chequy,  then  a knot,  beneath 
■which  is  the  fillet  with  the  infeription,  treated  of  by  the  Prelate  and  Mr.  Smith. 
Theweftfront  is  themoft  ornamented, havingthe  following fculptures;  in  the  lowcft 
compartment  well  relieved,  is  the  effigies  of  a perfon  of  fome  dignity,  in  a long  robe 
to  the  feet,  but  without  any  drefs  or  ornament  on  the  head  ; it  is  greatly  fimilar  to 
thechief  figure  on  the  north  front  of  Bridekirk  font,  as  to  the  fafnion  of  the  garment ; 
on  a pedeftal,  againft  which  this  figure  leans,  is  a bird,  which  we  eonceive,  is  the 
raffien,  or  raven,  the  enfignia  of  the  Danifh  fiandard.  This  figure  feems  defigned 
to  reprefent  the  perfonage  for  whom  the  monument  was  eredled  ; and  though  ac- 
companied with  the  raffen,  bears  no  other  marks  of  royal  dignity.  Above  this 
figure  is  a long  infeription,  which  has  confided  of  nine  lines;  Mr.  Smith  delineates 
the  firft  three  letters  thus;  I H N-f  The  S,  in  many  old  inferiptions,  is  formed 
like  an  inverted  Z,  and  fometimes  that  letter,  in  its  proper  form,  is  fubflituted. 
Late  vifiters,  as  well  as  we,  have  great  doubt  whether  any  fuch  characters  were  ever 
legible.  Great  care  was  taken  to  copy  the  infeription,  as  it  now  appears ; which  may 
perhaps  afford  a new  conftrudlion.  Immediately  above  this  infeription  is  the  figure 
of  a religious  perfon,  the  garments  defeending  to  the  feet,  the  head  encircled  with 
a nymbus,  not  now  appearing  radiated,  but  merely  a circular  rife  of  the  ftone;  the 
right  hand  is  elevated  in  a teaching  pofture, and  the  other  hand  holds  a roll;  a fold 
of  the  garment  was  miftaken  by  Mr.  Armftrong,  (who  drew  the  monument,  and 
had  it  engraved,  through  regard  to  the  parifh  where  he  was  born,)  for  a firing  of 
beads.  We  conceive  this  figure  to  reprefent  St.  Cuthbert,  to  whom  the  church, 
as  Nicholfon  and  Burn  fet  forth,  is  dedicated.  The  upper  figures  Mr.  Armftrong 
reprefented  like  a mitred  ecclefiaftic;  but  in  that  he  was  manifeftly  miftaken,  the 
effigies  being  that  of  the  holy  virgin  with  the  babe.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
■was  a place  of  fepulture,  for  on  opening  the  ground  on  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  above 
the  depth  of  fix  feet,  human  bones  were  found  of  a large  lize,  but  much  broken 

44  fchemate  faCta.  In  fccundo  imago  regiam  prstendens  pompam  et  liters,  Her  fexi,  et  Blifwerth,  In 
41  tertio,  nihilominus  nomina,  Wemcrefte,  Bantomp,  Winewegn,  In  quarto,  Hate  Wulfrede,  et 
44  Eanflede.  In  quinto  qui  et  inferior  eft,  Imago,  et  haic  feriptura,  Logvver,  Weffielas,  et  Bregdene, 
44  Swelwes,  Hwingendelherne.  Altera  vero  pyramishabet  oCtodecim  pedes  et  quatuor  tabulatus,  in  qui- 
11  bus  hsc  leguntur:  Hedde  Epifcopus  et  Bregorred  et  Beorwalde.  Quid  haec  fignificent  non  temere 
44  definio,  fex  ex  fufpicione  colligo,  eorum  interius  in  cavitis  lapidibus  contineri  offa,  quorum  exterius 
“ leguntur  nomina  Cerle  Logwer  is  pro  certo  afleritur  efte,  de  cujus  nomine  quondam  Logwerefbeorth 
44  dicebatur,  qui  nunc  Mons  acutus  dieitur,  Beorwalde  nihilomimus  abbas  poft  Hemgifelum.”  Hxc 
Meildunenfis  cui  doCti  illuftratas  Pyramides  omnino  acceptas  ferre  debent. 

f This  has  been  objeCted  to  by  many,  who  infill  that  they  could  not  make  out  tbofe  characters;  we 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  Mr.  Smith’s  cuts  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  where  tbofe  characters  are  diftinCtly  fet  out. 

and 
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and  difturbed,  together  with  feveral  pieces  of  rufty  iron.  The  ground  had  been 
broken  up  before,  by  perfons  who  either  fearched  for  treafure,  or  like  us,  laboured 
with  curiofity. 

Whether  the  chequers  were  defigned  or  not  for  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Vaux, 
or  de  Vallibus,  muft  be  a matter  of  mere  conjecture ; we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
armorial  bearings  were  not  in  ufe  at  the  fame  time  with  the  Runic  characters. 
We  muft  obferve,  that  on  the  old  fculpture,  found  at  Norham,  in  Northumberland, 
where  the  effigies  of  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Peter,  and  the  royal  faint  Ceolwulf  are  cut, 
on  x (tone  which,  perhaps,  formed  a part  of  fuch  a monument  as  this,  in  the  fillets 
arc  the  remains  of  an  infcription,  beginning  with  the  characters  1.  H.  Z.  and  con- 
taining feveral  Runic  characters. 

That  (tone  was  found  at  fome  little  diftance  from  the  church  of  Norham,  for- 
wards the  eaft,  where  the  prefent  vicar,  the  reverend  Mr.  Lambe,  in  order  to  level 
the  ground  of  the  church-yard,  cleared  away  the  foundations  cf  w hat  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  ruins  of  a cell  appertaining  to  Lindsfarn.  Mr.  Lambe,  in  his  notes 
to  the  poem  of  Flodden  Fight,  of  which  he  was  editor,  fays, — “ Out  of  the 
“ foundations  of  this  cell,  which  belonged  to  the  church  of  Holy  Ifland,  I dug  a 

fione  on  which  were  cut  the  effigies  of  the  three  patrons  of  Norham  church.”  The 
fad  is  that  Norham  w as  wholly  a cell  to  Lindisfarn,  and  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  : had  any  confiderable  ftrucfture  flood  where  the  ground  was 
levelled  by  Mr.  Lambe,  (prefuming  the  eaft  limb  of  the  church  extended  no 
further  than  the  prefent  edifice)  it  would  haveobftruCled  and  blocked  up  the  great 
light  of  the  altar:  but  we  are  apt  to  think,  the  chancel  of  the  old  church  was 
totally  deflroyed,  and  the  fculpture  buried  in  its  ruins. 

The  reafon  given  in  bifhop  Nicholfon’s  letter,  is  applicable  to  our  conjetftures 
on  this  monument,  “ That  the  Danes  w ere  mod  numerous  here,and  leaftdifturbed,” 
w hich  reconciles  the  mixture  of  Runic  character  in  an  infcription  of  the  eleventh 
century,  as  in  fuch  defert  and  little  frequented  tracks,  that  the  chara&er  might 
remain  familiar  both  to  the  founder  and  the  fculptor : where  the  Danes  continued 
longeft  and  leaft  difturbed,  their  imputations  would  alfo  continue  unaffeded  by 
other  modes,  w hich  were  gaining  acceptation  and  progrefs,  in  more  frequented 
and  better  peopled  fituations. 

Monuments  of  a fimiliar  nature  to  this,  obferved  by  travellers,  are, 

A crofs  in  the  high  road  in  Vdenor  parifh,  in  Brecknockfhire,  mentioned  by 
Camden,  p.  703.  On  this  the  infcription  is  cut  from  top  to  bottom,  and  the  charac- 
ters are  various. 

A monument  in  Flintfhirc,  called  Maen-y-Chw y van,  of  which  a cut  is  given  by 
Camden,  Ed.  1695,  and  there  a kind  of  rude  infcription  is  reprefented.  It  has 
been  vifited  by  the  ingenious  traveller  Mr.  Pennant,  and  he  has  given  an  elegant 
engravingof  it,  in  which  the  part  fuppofed  to  be  an  infcription  by  the  former  author, 
is  reprefented  as  a kind  of  chain  w ork,  furrounding  a naked  human  figure.  Mr. 
Pennant’s  defeription  is,  “ In  the  higher  part  of  this  townfhip  (TreMoftyn)  ftands 
“ the  curious  crofs  called  Maen  Achwynfau,  or  the  ftone  of  lamentation;  becaufe 
“ penances  were  often  finifhed  before  fuch  facred  pillars, and  concluded  with  weep- 
“ ing,  and  the  ufual  marks  of  contrition:  for  an  example,  near  Stafford  flood  one 

“ called 
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**  called  the  Weeping  Crofs,  a name  analagous  to  ours.  This  is  of  an  elegant  form 
t(  and  fculpture  : it  is  twelve  foot  high,  two  feet  four  inches  broad  at  the  bottom, 
<f  and  ten  inches  thick.  The  bafe  is  let  into  another  ftone.  The  top  is  round,  and 
“ includes,  in  raifed  work,  the  form  of  a Greek  crofs:  beneath,  about  the  middle, 
is  another  in  the  form  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  under  that,  a naked  figure  with  a 
“ fpear  in  its  hand,  clofe  to  that,  on  the  fide  of  the  column,  is  reprefented  fome 
*'  animal;  the  reft  is  covered  with  beautiful  fret-work,  like  what  may  be  feen  on 
u other  pillars  of  ancient  date  in  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain.  I do  not  pre- 
*<  fume,  after  the  commentator  on  Camden  has  given  up  the  point,  to  attempt 
*'  a guefs  at  the  age,  only  oblerve,  that  it  muft  have  been  previous  to  the  reign  of 
“ grofs  fuperftition  among  the  Welfh,  otherwife  the  fculptor  Avould  have  employed 
‘f  his  chiffel  in  ftriking  out  legendary  ftories,  inftead  of  the  elegant  knots  and  in- 
<f  terlaced  work  that  cover  the  ftone.  Thofe  who  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  ereded 
**  in  memory  of  the  dead  (lain  in  battle,  draw  their  argument  from  the  number 
u of  adjacent  tumuli,  containing  human  bones  and  fculls,  often  marked  with  mortal 
“ wounds;  but  thefe  earthly  fepulchres  are  of  more  ancient  times  than  the  elegant 
fculpture  of  this  pillar  will  admit. 

In  thefirft  vol.of  the  Archaeologia,  a plate  is  given  of  a monument  in  Landevailag 
church-yard,  two  miles  north  of  Brecknock.  The  fculpture  appears,  from  this 
reprefentation,  very  rude;  the  defcription  given  by  John  Strange,  Efq.  to  the  An- 
tiquarian Society,  is  to  the  following  purport,  p.  304.  “ It  is  a flat  monumental 

%f  ftone,  feven  feet  ten  inches  long,  and  about  fifteen  inches  wide  in  the  middle. 
€t  The  ftone  was,  I prefume,  originally  fepulchral,  upon  the  upper  part  is  carved, 
*'  in  very  low  relief,  a rude,  unpolifhed  figure,  reprefenting,  perhaps,  fome  king, 
tc  or  military  chief,  arrayed  with  a fort  of  tunic,  and  holding  a fceptre,  fword,  or 
**  other  inftrument,  in  each  hand.  Over  his  head  is  a crofs,  and  under  his  feet  an 
*f  infcription ; the  charaders  of  which  are  remarkably  plain,  exclufive  of  their  be- 
<r  ing  a little  disfigured  by  a fradure  in  the  ftone.  What  is  really  the  meaning,  or 
even  the  language  of  this  infcription,  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  as  the  laft  let— 
ter  appears  reverfed,  and  fome  of  the  others  are  different  from  any  I can  find  in 
“ the  Britifh  charaders.  They  continue  very  legible,  as  may  be  obferved  from 
“ the  exad  copy  of  them  in  the  engraving  given  of  this  ftone,  which  1 am  induced 
“ to  efteem  a remain  of  Danifh  antiquity,  from  its  perfed  refemblance  to  many 
others  allowed  to  be  fo.  It  was  probably  the  workmanfhip  of  the  fifth  or  fixth 
**  century.” 

In  Mr.  Pennant’s  fecond  volume  of  his  Tour  in  Scotland,  p.  166,  he  fays,— 
" On  defeending,  find  ourfelves  at  Aberlimni.  In  the  church-yard,  and  on  the 
*f  road  fide,  are  to  be  feen  fome  of  the  curious  carved  ftones,  fuppofed  to  have 
«*  been  ereded  in  memory  of  vidories  over  Danes,  and  other  great  events  that 
*'  happened  in  thofe  parts.  Thefe,  like  the  round  towers,  are  local  monuments; 

but  ftill  more  confined,  being,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  unknown  in  Ireland ; and 
“ indeed  limited  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  North  Britain,  for  I hear  of  none  beyond 
“ the  frith  of  Murray,  or  that  of  Forth.  The  greatft  is  that  near  Forres,  taken 
*f  notice  of  in  the  Tour,  1769,  (and  mentioned  in  the  fequel)  and  is  alfo  the 
“ fartheft  north  of  any.  Mr.  Gordon  deferibes  another  in  the  county  of  Max, 

“ near 
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“ near  the  hill  Benachie:  the  next  are  thefe  under  confidcration.  The  firft  defcri- 
“ bed  by  that  ingenious  writer,*  is  that  figure  which  Bands  in  the  church-yard. 
fC  On  one  fide  is  the  form  of  a crofs,  as  is  common  to  moft ; Mr.  Gordon  juBly  ima- 
c<  gines  that  this  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  vitBory  of  Loucarty;  for  in  the  upper 
*'  part  are  horfemen,  feemingly  flying  from  an  enemy ; and  beneath  is  another, 
flopped  by  three  men  on  foot,  armed  with  rude  weapons,  probably  the  peafant 
“ Hay  and  his  two  fons,  putting  a flop  to  the  panic  of  the  Scotch  army,  and  ani- 
“ mating  his  countrymen  to  renew  the  fight.  The  next  which  I faw  is  on  the  road, 
“ with  both  fides  full  of  fculpture.  On  one,  a neat  crofs  included  in  a circle;  and 
“ beneath,  two  exceedingly  rude  figures  of  angels,  which  fome  have  miftaken  for 
“ characBers.  On  the  other  fides  are  the  figures  of  certain  inflruments,  to  me  quite 
u unintelligible;  beneath  two  men  founding  a trumpet,  four  horfemen,  a l'oot- 
man,  and  feveral  animals,  leemingly  wild  horfes  purfued  by  dogs;  under  them  is 
,f  a centaur,  and  behind  him  a man  holding  fome  unkown  animal.  This  is  the 
«f  Bone  mentioned  by  Boethius,  to  have  been  put  up  in  memory  of  a defeat  of  a 
“ party  of  Danes  belonging  to  the  army  of  Camus  on  this  fpot.  Quo  loco  ingens 
<c  lapis  eft  eretfius.  Huic  animantium  effigies,  nonnullis  cum  charatfieribus  artifi- 
" ciofe,  uttam  fiebat,  quae  rem  geftam  pofleritati  annunciarent,  funt  infculptae.f 
“ On  a tumulus,  on  the  road  fide,  is  a third,  with  various  fculptures  part  my  com- 
**  prehenfion.  In  the  ornaments  about  the  crofles,  and  the  running  patterns  along 
« the  fides  of  fome,  is  a fancy  and  elegance  that  does  credit  to  the  artifls  of  thofe 
“ early  days.  Boethius  is  willing  that  thefe  engraven  pillars  fhould  be  fuppofed 
“ to  have  been  copied  from  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  figures  were  hieroglyphic. 

“ I mufl  take  notice  of  a new  difeovered  Bone  of  this  clafs,  found  in  the  ruins 
*f  of  a chapel  in  the  Den  of  Auldbar,  near  Careflon,  by  Mr.  Skene,  who  was  fo 
tc  obliging  as  favour  me  with  a drawing  of  it.  On  one  fide  was  a crofs  ; in  the 
upper  compartment  of  the  other  fide,  were  two  figures  of  men,  in  a fort  of  cloak, 
fC  fitting  on  a chair,  perhaps  religious  perfons;  beneath  them  is  another,  tearing 
«f  afunder  the  jaws  of  a certain  beaft;  near  him  a fpear  and  a harp;  below  is  a 
“ perfon  on  horfeback;  a beaft  like  that  of  mufimon,  which  is  fuppofed  once  to 
" have  inhabited  Scotland  ; and  lafily,  a pair  of  animals  like  bullocks,  or  the  horn- 
" lefs  cattle  of  the  country,  going  fide  by  fide.  This  ftone  was  about  feven  feet 
“ long,  and  had  been  fixed  in  a pedefial  found  with  it. 

4‘  In  the  church-yard  of  Glames,  is  a ftone  fimilar  to  thofe  at  Aberlimni* 
“ This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  erecBed  in  memory  of  the  aflaflination  of  King 
“ Malcolm,  and  is  called  the  graveflone.  On  one  front  is  a crofs;  on  the  upper 
**  part  is  fome  wild  beaft,  and  oppofite  to  it  a centaur ; beneath  in  one  compartment, 
**  is  the  head  of  a wolf;  thefe  animals  denoting  the  barbarity  of  the  confpirators  : 
«*  in  another  compartment  are  two  perfons  (baking  hands  ; in  the  other  hand  is  a 
" battle-axe : perhaps  thefe  are  reprefented  in  the  a(ft  of  confederacy.  On  the 
“ oppofite  front  of  the  ftone  are  reprefented  an  eel  and  another  fifh.  This  alludes 
“ to  the  fate  of  the  murderers,  who,  as  foon  as  they  had  committed  the  horrid  a<B, 
" fled,' and  were  drowned  in  the  lake  of  Forfar,  by  the  ice  giving  \\  ay  under  them, 
“ as  they  palled.” 
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In  Meigle  church-yard,  a column,  “ in  the  upper  part  of  one  front  are  dogs  and 
“ horfemen,  below  are  reprefented  four  wild  beafts,  refembling  lions  devouring  a 
" human  figure.  The  country  people  call  thefe  Queen  Vanora’s  graveftones;  and 
“ relate  that  Ihe  was  the  wife  of  King  Arthur.  The  next  is  very  curious,  on  it  is 
“ engraved  a chariot,  with  the  driver  and  two  perfons  in  it;  behind  is  a monfter, 
**  relembling  a hippopotamus,  devouring  a proftrated  human  figure.  On  another 
“ ftone  is  the  reprefentation  of  an  elephant,  or  at  leaft  an  animal  with  a long 
“ probofcis. 

“ Mugdrum  Crofs,  an  upright  pillar,  with  fculptures  on  each  fide,  much  de- 
“ faced ; but  fiill  may  be  traced  figures  of  horfemen,  and  beneath  them  certain 
" animals.  Near  this  place  flood  the  crofs  of  the  famous  Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife, 
if  of  which  nothing  but  the  pedefial  has  been  left  for  above  a century  pafl.  On 
" it  were  infcribed  certain  macaroni  verfes.  Mr.  Cunningham,  who  wrote  an 
“ eflay  on  the  crofs,  tranflated  the  lines  into  a grant  of  Malcolm  Canmore  to  the 
“ Earl  of  Fife,  of  feveral  emoluments  and  privileges;  among  others,  he  allows  it 
u to  be  a fan<5luary  to  any  of  Macduff  ’s  kindred,  within  the  ninth  degree,  who 
“ fhall  be  acquitted  of  any  manflaughter,  on  flying  to  this  crofs,  and  paying  nine 
i(  cows  and  a heifer. 

<(  The  pillar  of  Do<5lan  is  at  prefent  much  defaced  by  time,  but  fiill  are  to  be 
« difeerned  two  rude  figures  of  men  on  horfcback,  and  on  the  other  fides  may  be 
“ traced  a running  pattern  of  ornament.  The  ftone  is  between  fix  and  feven  feet 
*<  high,  and  mortifed  at  the  bottom  into  another.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  erefted 
««  in  memory  of  a victory  near  the  Leven,  over  the  Danes,  in  874,  under  their 
“ leaders  Hunger  and  Flubba,  by  the  Scots,  commanded  by  their  prince  Con- 
“ ftantine  II.” 

The  column  of  Forres  mentioned  in  page  88,  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  ingenious 
traveller,  “ Near  Forres  on  the  road  fide,  is  a vafi  column,  three  feet  ten  inches 
*'  broad,  and  one  foot  three  inches  chick;  the  height  above  ground  is  twenty  three 
*c  feet.  On  one  fide  are  numbers  of  rude  animals  and  armed  men,  with  colours 
<f  flying:  feme  of  the  men  feemed  bound  like  captives.  On  theoppofite  fide  was 

a crofs,  included  in  a circle,  and  raifed  a little  above  the  furface  of  the  fione. 
“ At  the  foot  of  the  crofs  are  two  gigantic  figures,  and  on  one  of  the  fides  is  fome 
« elegant  fretwork.  This  is  called  King  Sueno’s  ftone;  and  feems  to  be,  as  Mr. 

Gordon  conjectures.  eredled  by  the  Scots,  in  memory  of  the  final  retreat  of  the 
,f  Danes;  it  is  evidently  not  Danifh,  as  fome  have  aflerted;  the  crofs  difproves  the 
“ opinion;  for  that  nation  had  not  then  received  the  light  of  Chriftianity.” 

In  Mr.  Pennant’s  voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  he  gives  a plate  of  a fine  crofs  in 
Oranfay  lfle,  and  another  in  Hay;  both  richly  fculptured,and  having inferiptions, 
but  he  gives  no  reading  or  conjetfiure  on  their  import. 

Another  monument  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Pennant’s  Welch  tour,  p.  373,  called 
the  pillar  of  Elifeg,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  pertinent,  in  comparifon  to  our  fub- 
jedl,  we  here  infert,  “ I met  with  the  remainder  of  a round  column,  perhaps  one 
« of  the  mod  ancient  of  any  Britifh  infcribed  pillar,  now  exifting.  It  was  entire  till 
" the  civil  wars  of  thelaft  century,  when  it  was  thrown  down  and  broken  by  fome 
««  ignorant  fanatics.  The  field  it  lies  in  is  called  Llwyn-y-Grves,  or  the  Grove  of 
« the  Crofs,  from  the  wood  that  furrounded  it.  It  never  had  been  a crofs.  It  w^as 
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“ a memorial  of  the  dead  : an  improvement  on  the  rude  columns  of  the  Druidical 
« times,  and  cut  into  form  and  furrounded  with  infcription.  It  Rood  on  a great 
“ tumulus;  perhaps  always  environed  with  wood,  as  the  mount  is  at  prefeni,  ac- 
“ cording  to  the  cuflorn  of  the  moft  ancient  times,  when  Handing  pillars  were 
*f  placed  under  every  green  tree .*  It  is  faid,  that  the  Rone,  when  complete,  was 
*f  twelve  feet  high,  it  is  now  reduced  to  fix  feet  eight  inches.  It  Rood  infixed  in 
*f  a fquare  pedeRal,  Rill  lying  in  the  mount.  The  beginning  of  the  infcription, 
«*  gives  us  nearly  the  time  of  its  erection  : Concenn  films  Catteli , Calteli  filius  Broch - 
**  mail,  Brochmail  filius  Elifeg , Elifeg  filius  Cnoillaine , Concenn  ltaque  pronepos  Elifeg 
«*  edificavit  huttc  Lapidem  pro  avo  Juo  Elifeg.  This  Concenn  was  the  grandfon  of 
u Brochmail-ys-cithroe,  who  was  defeated  in  607,  at  the  battle  of  CheRer.  The 
“ letters  on  the  Rone  were  copied  by  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd  ; the  infcription  is  now 
" illegible;  but  from  the  copy  taken  by  that  great  antiquary,  the  alphabet  nearly 
««  relembles  one  of  thofe  in  ule  in  the  fixth  century. ” 

The  laR  monument  of  this  kind  which  we  (hall  trouble  the  reader  with  in  this 
place,  is  delineated  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  ltin.  Septentrionale,  p.  160,  He  remarks  that, 
“ it  was  a nice  obfervation  of  that  learned  and  judicious  prelate,  fBifhop  Gibfon) 
u that  the  monuments  whereon  no  letters  are  engraved,  are  Scottifii  and  PiCtifli, 
4<  and  the  others,  with  Runic  characters,  are  true  Danifh  inscriptions.” 

After  reprefenting  and  deferibing  many  monuments  in  Scotland,  where  procef- 
fions  and  the  marching  of  troops  are  fculptured,  and  others  with  hieroglyphics,  he 
gives  two  plates  of  a monument,  which  he  thus  deferibes  : “ One  I faw  which 
differs  much  from  all  monuments  hitherto  deferibed;  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground 
“ within  the  church  of  Ruthvel,  in  the  Rewartry  of  Annandale.  This  obelifk,fome 
<r  think,  was  originally  of  one  entire  Rone,  but  is  now  broken  into  three  parts.  It 
<f  confifis  of  four  regular  fides,  of  equal  height,  and  is  in  form,  like  the  Egyptian 
“ obelifks  at  Rome ; the  bafis  thereof  is  confiderably  broad,  but  diminiflies  gradually, 
" till  it  terminates  in  a point  at  the  top.  On  the  lowefl  of  its  three  divifions,  is  a 
•*  reprefentation  of  our  Saviour  upon  the  crofs,  with  two  figures,  one  on  each  fide, 
“ much  defaced.  On  the  middle  part,  on  two  oppofite  fides,  are  beautiful  orna- 
«*  ments  of  waved  flowerings,  with  grapes,  and  fundry  kinds  of  curious  animals, 
<c  in  very  high  relievo;  round  both  which  are  inferiptions  in  Runic  characters.  On 
“ one  of  the  other  oppofite  fides,  is  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  whofe  right  hand  is 
*f  erected  f in  an  adtion  of  benediction  ; in  his  left  he  holds  a fcroll ; his  head  is 
4t  encircled  with  a glory,  and  beneath  his  feet  is  the  refemblance  of  two  animals, 

<c  with  their  fore  feet  elevated.  In  the  compartment  below  this,, are  two  rude  figures 
**  of  men  bare-headed,  and  above  them  SanEtus  Paulus , in  Saxon  characters."  On 
the  oppofite  fide  is  alfo  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  with  his  right  hand  ereCted  in 
a praying  poRure ; in  his  left  he  holds  a book,  on  which  is  the  form  of  a fmall 
<c  crofs  : Mary  Magdalen  is  here  reprefented,  wiping  his  feet  with  her  hair.  On 
the  lower  compartment  are  two  rude  figures,  one  of  whofe  heads  is  alfo  encircled 
*f  with -a  glory  : thefe  feem  to  reprefent  Jofeph  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Runic 
*'  inferiptions,  round  the  two  firfi  fides,  I have  faithfully  copied,  and  exhibited,  plate 
“ LVI1.  but  not  being  fuflkiently  acquainted  with  their  characters,  I fhall  nor, 

* 1 Kings  xiv.  23.  Over  his  bofom;  with  two  forefingers  ereft.  A glory  round  the  head, 

with  rays  in  the  form  of  a crofs  I H Z,  the  charaft ers  above  the  head  of  the  figure. 
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" at  prefent,  pretend  to  explain  them.  The  Saxon  inferiptions,  round  the  other 
“ tides,  feem  to  exprefs  the  general  defign  of  the  figures  engraven  upon  them,  and 
“ fiiew  them  to  have  been  Chriflian  : they  are  wrote  in  Latin,  and  allude  to  feveral 
**  paflages  in  the  New  Teflament,  &c.  &c. 

“ The  middle  part  of  the  Hone  is  eighteen  inches  broad  at  the  bottom,  fourteen 
“ at  the  top,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  in  length.  This  obelifk  is  not  more  re- 
“ markable  for  any  thing,  than  the  two  different  forts  of  characters  inferibed  there- 

on,  namely  Saxon  and  Runic.” 

This  monument  has  been  engraved  by  the  London  Antiquarian  Society,  with 
notes  upon  it,  and  therein  the  feripture  texts  are  made  out,  but  no  reading  or  con- 
jecture on  the  Runic  inferiptions.  It  is  noted,  that  fince  that  account  was  read 
before  the  Society,  the  drawing  has  been  fhewn  to  Mr.  Profeffor  Thorkelin,  who 
has  been  inveftigating  all  fuch  monuments  of  his  countrymen  in  this  kingdom  ; — 
but  that  he  has  not  returned  any  opinion  upon  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  quotations,  the  reader  w'lll  make  his  own  conjectures ; every 
vifitant  has  done  no  more. 

The  ruins  of  a large  Roman  flation  are  Hill  obfervable  here,  the  ditch  yet  re- 
maining of  a confiderable  depth,  and  the  vallum  lofty  The  cattle  Hands  in  the 
weH  corner  of  the  area.  Teflelated  pavements,  coins,  and  altars,  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  this  Hation. — The  antiquities  preferved  by  Mr.  HorHey,  and  noticed 
in  his  work,  are  as  follows  : 

“ Many  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,  one  of  which  I now  have  in  my 
•*  poflellion,  w'hich  I take  to  be  Philip,  though  the  head  is  obfeure.  Camden  tells 
“ us  that  he  faw  a Hone  in  the  church-yard,  made  ufe  of  for  a graveflone,  with  this 
“ infeription — 

LEG.  II.  AVG. 

FECIT. 

“ — And 'juft  fuch  a fort  of  Hone,  with  the  very  fame  infeription  upon  it,  did  I find 
“ in  Naworth  garden,  not  unlike  half  a gravefione,  which  I conclude  to  be  the 
“ fame,  and  luppofe  it  to  have  been  removed  from  Bewcaftle  to  Naworth,  by  the 
" gentleman  who  made  the  collection.  Camden  intimates  that  it  had  been  brought 
“ from  fome  other  place  to  Bewcaftle,  but  for  what  reafon  he  fhould  fuppofe  this, 
“ I cannot  imagine,  fince  it  is  certain  this  has  been  a Hation,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
“ only  infeription  which  has  been  found  here: — 

,,  lmpcratoriC<efa*i  Trajano  Hadriano  Augujlo  Legiones 
" Secunda  Augujla  et  Vicejima  valens  vtflrix  ftib 
" Licinio  Prifco  Legato  Augujiali PropratoreP  This 
remained  on  the  fpot  when  Mr.  HorHey  vifited  the 
Hation,  and  was  then  in  the  church-yard,  at  the 
head  of  a grave,  fet  upright  on  the  edge.  “It  has 
“ been  a very  curious  infeription,  though  it  is  now 
“ imperfect.  It  was  found  at  firH  at  the  bottom 
" of  a grave,  and  has  not  been  publifhed  before. — 
“ The  lafl  letters  P.  R.  P.  R.  are  plainly  for  Pro- 
“ praetore,  and  confequently  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  what  went  before  has  been 
« Leg.  Aug.  for  Legato  Auguftali,  though  V only  is  now  vifible,  the  preceding 
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“ letters  being  broken  off  from  the  done,  and  the  G quite  effaced.  The  line  above 
“ mud  therefore  have  contained  the  name  of  the  lieutenant.  I take  it  to  have  been 
“ an  honorary  monument,  ereeded  to  Hadrian  by  the  Legio  Secunda  Auguda  and 
“ the  Legio  Vicelima.  I cannot  find  any  name  of  a Propraetor,  that  fully  fuits  the 
“ letters  in  the  infeription,-  but  we  have  Prifcus  Licinius  mentioned  in  the  inferip- 
“ tion  in  Hadrian’s  time,  which  feems  to  approach  the  neared.  The  two  names 

Licinius  and  Prifcus  might  be  inverted  in  an  infeription,  as  we  find  names  are 
“ fometimes  in  authors,  perhaps  the  whole  infeription  was  originally  in  this  form: 

IMP.  CAES.  TRAiAN 
HADRIANO  AVG 
LEG  II.  AVG.  ET  XXVV. 

SVB  LIC1NIO  PRISCO 
LEG  AVG  P.  R.  P.  R. 

“ Mr.  Ward  thinks  the  two  lad  lines  may  have  been  thus: — 

OB.  VIC.  NO.  PR.  LIC. 

IN.  L.  AVG.  P.  R.  P.  R. 

“ This  is  Ob  Vicloriam  Nobilem,  Prifco  Licinio  Legato  Augufiali  Proprsetore. 
“ Curtius  applies  the  epithet  Nobilis  in  the  fame  manner,  fpeaking  of  Alexander 
“ the  Great, 

“ I was  told  of  another  fione  found  at  this  place,  with  TEMPLVM  didindly 
u upon  it,  but  it  was  then  broken  and  deftroyed. 

“ As  the  Legio  Secunda  Augufla  was  at  this  place  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  fo 
“ it  is  mod  likely  that  they  were  quartered  here  at  the  time  when  his  vallum  was 
“ built,  to  cover  the  workmen,  and  to  bear  a fhare  in  the  work.  I am  inclined  to 
" believe,  that  the  ancient  name  of  this  place  was  APIATORIUM,  mentioned  * 
“ in  a former  infeription  ; if  that  done  was  not  brought  direcdly  from  Bewcadle 
“ which,  indeed,  he  fays  he  does  not  remember ; it  might  however  come  originally 
•*  from  thence.” 


To  thefe  may  be  added  a done  we  difeovered  over  the  channel  at  the  gate  of 
the  public-houfe-yard : — 


4 * o n 

gCOH  IDAC.l 

’AT  L C my  CENIYR 
1 FCJ  T -.m 


Th» 
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The  altar  reprefented  in  the  cut  was  found  lately, 
and  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle. 

Before  we  turn  our  Heps  and  leave  this  moun- 
tainous and  defert  tracft,  no  curiofity  inducing  us 
to  proceed  towards  the  north,  we  mull:  remark 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  diftricl  long  retained 
their  ferocity,  and  licentious  kind  of  liberty,  after 
the  acceffion  of  King  James,  which,  in  a great 
meafure,  put  a flop  to  the  depredations  made  by 
the  banditti  on  the  borders.  It  had  forages  been 
the  refort  and  receptacle  of  defperadoes,  who  were 
out-lawed  by  both  nations,  with  whom  the  com- 
mon bulinefs  of  life  was  robbery  and  pillage.  This 
parifn  was  terrible,  even  in  modern  times,  to  of- 
ficers ofjuftice,  and  it  is  but  within  this  century, 
the  fheriff’s  officers  dared  to  go  thither  to  execute 
the  procefs  of  law.  The  pame  of  Bewcaftle  men,  carried  with  it  a degree  of 
terror,  only  lately  fhaken  off.*  In  the  year  1 59 3,  articles  for  repreffing  enormities 
committed  on  the  borders,  were  propofed  and  agreed  on  at  Newcaftle,  by  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  north,  with  the  confent  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Scroop,  of  Bolton,  lord  warden  of  the  weft  marches,  and  Sir  Robert  Gray,  Knr. 
deputy  warden  of  the  weft  marches,  and  others,  in  which  it  is  ftated,  " Whereas 
*<  within  Bewcaftle,  and  other  places,  the  head  officer  challengeth  to  have  the 
*«  efcheats  of  all  offenders  under  him,  by  which  means  the  fherift  perceiving 
“ that  the  goods  and  chatties  do  go  to  the  officer,  and  that  himfelf  fhall  have  only 
« his  labour  for  his  travel ; therefore  the  lheriff  forbeareth  to  make  an  arreft,  and 
" to  apprehend  any  offenders,  when  he  feeth  that  he  may  not,  with  the  party, 

" “ make 


* Rude  as  the  wilds  around  his  fylvan  home, 

In  favage  grandeur  fee  the  Briton  roam  ; 

Bare  were  his  limbs,  and  ftrung  with  toil  and  cold, 
By  untam’d  nature  call  in  giant  mould, 

O’er  his  broad  brawny  fhoulders  loofely  flung, 
Shaggy  and  long  his  yellow  ringlets  hung. 

His  waift  an  iron  belted  falchion  bore, 

Mafly,  and  purpled  deep  with  human  gore  ; 

His  fear’d  and  rudely  painted  limbs  around 
Fantaftic  horror  ftriking  figures  frown’d, 

Which  monfter-like,  e’en  to  the  confines  ran 
Of  nature’s  work,  and  left  him  hardly  man. 

His  knitted  brows,  and  rolling  eyes  impart 
A direful  image  of  his  ruthlefs  heart ; 

Where  war  and  human  flaughter  brooding  lie, 

Like  thunders  lowering  in  a gloomy  iky. 

When  o’erthrown. 

More  keen  and  fierce  the  flame  of  freedom  (hone,  j 


Ye  woods  whofe  cold  and  lengthened  tracks  of  (hade 
Rofe  on  the  dayr  wlieu  fun  and  liars  were  made  ! 
Waves  of  Lodore,  that  from  the  mountain’s  brow, 
Tumble  your  flood  and  (hake  the  vale  below  ! 
Majeftic  Skiddaw,  round  whofe  tracklefs  deep, 
’Mid  the  bright  funfhine  darkfome  tempelis  fweep  ! 
To  you  the  patriot  fled,  his  native  land 
He  fpurn’d,  when  proffered  by  a conqueror’s  hand, 
' In  you  to  roam  at  large  ; to  lay  his  head 
j On  the  bleak  rock,  unclad,  unhous’d,  unfed. 

Hid  in  the  aguilh  fen,  whole  days  to  reft, 

| The  numbing  waters  gather  round  his  bread  ; 

To  mark  defpondencp  cloud  each  rifing  morn. 

And  dark  defpair  hang  o’er  the  years  unborn. 

| Yet  here,  e’en  here,  he  greatly  dar’d  to  lie, 

[ And  drain  the  lufeious  dregs  of  liberty. 

}|  Outcaft  of  nature,  fainting,  walled,  wan, 
j To  breath  an  air  his  own,  and  live  a man. 


Pam  on  the  Original  Briton s,  Geo.  Richards , A.  B.  Oriel.  Col.  Ox.  1791. 
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*f  make  feizure  of  his  goods  alfo;  fo  is  the  felon  referved  by  that  means  to  do 
« mifchief,  without  further  punifhment  than  by  appeafing  his  own  officer  with  a 
" part  of  the  things  rtolen,  (as  fome  inform)  the  officer  not  carrying  how  many 
*•  evil  men  lived  under  him,  feeing  that  by  them  groweth  fo  great  a benefit 
u unto  him.” 

There  are  feveral  romantic  fpois  which  engage  the  attention  of  travellers;  to  the 
north  of  Bcwcartle,  two  hills  called  the  Black  and  White  Prertons,  and  Chrirtian- 
bury  Crags,  from  whence  extenfive  profpecrts  are  had.  There  is  a rock  bafon  on 
the  fummit  of  thefe  crags  conflantly  full  of  water ; but  whether  fupplied  by  a 
fpring  or  not,  is  not  yet  afcertained. 

There  are  two  fchools  in  this  parifh,  fupported  by  public fubfcriplion : the  marters 
are  hired  for  about  10 /.  a year,  and  they  go  about  with  the  fcholars  in  rotation  for 
victuals,  a privilege  called  in  many  places,  “ a whittle  gate.” 

The  poor-houfe  is  on  a regular  foundation,  the  marter  of  which  has  a fixed 
falary  of  about  12/.  a year,  with  a fhilling  a week  for  every  pauper,  the  number 
fcldom  exceeding  half  a dozen  at  a time.  The  inhabitants  in  general  are  of  rough 
and  unpolifned  manners,  of  a fhy  temper,  but  not  inhofpitable  to  Grangers — their 
inclination  does  not  tend  10  agriculture:  horfe-dealing  and  the  care  of  their  flocks 
and  herds  feem  to  occupy  their  attention  chiefly.  Mechanics  there  are  few. 

The  eaflern  parts  of  rhe  parifh  are  (hut  in  by  a range  of  mountains  extending 
from  north  to  louth.  The  foils  confift  of  a fandy  gravel,  fome  light  foils  lie  on 
lime  lfone,  but  much  on  clay;  and  it  is  faid,  a vein  of  blue  clay  runs  through 
the  whole  parifh,  which  holds  the  water,  and  renders  the  furface  continually  moirt. 
The  tillage  lands  produce  wheat,  beans,  peafe,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes;  the 
chief  crop  is  of  oats,  and  that  very  me^n,  no  grain  producing  more  than  between 
five  to  eightfold  : fcarce  one-third  of  the  parifh  confifts  of  inclofed  lands.  The 
annual  rental  of  this  parifh  is  2140/.  and  the  poor-rate  amounts  to  between  1 6d. 
and  1 8 d.  yearly  on  an  average,  occafioned  by  paying  out-penfions,  to  perfons  not 
received  to  the  poor-houfe.  The  flock  of  fheep  is  generally  about  four  thoufand, 
and  one  thoufand  head  of  black  cattle,  which  departure  on  the  waftes.  Heifers  of 
the  Englifh  breed  will  bring  a price  between  61.  and  8/.  and  a Highland  bullock 
from  two  to  five  guineas.  The  prices  of  provifions  do  not  vary  much  from  the 
Carlifle  and  Brampton  markets.  The  daily  hire  of  labourers  is  from  Sd.  to  tod. 
with  their  victuals;  mechanics  i2d.  male  fervants  wages  from  10/.  to  12/.  and  fe- 
male fervants  from  5/.  to  61.  by  the  year. 

The  fuel  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  is  peat  and  turf,  with  a mixture  of  coals. — The 
coals  are  6d.  a horfe-load  at  the  pit,  fix  pecks  to  the  load,  and  twenty-four  quarts 
to  the  peck. 

There  are  two  medicinal  fprings  in  Bewcaftle,  but  negledted;  one  chalybeate, 
the  other  fulphur. 

The  Maiden-Way  runs  through  this  diftriirt. — There  are  twro  great  drove-roads 
through  the  parifh,  one  from  Scotland  to  the  fouthern  parts  of  England,  the  other 
from  the  w eftern  parts  of  Scotland  to  the  eaflern  parts  of  England,  by  which  many 
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thoufands  of  cattle  and  fheep  pafs  yearly  : and  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  there 
are  no  ftatute  fairs  in  Bewcaftle,  for  either  the  fale  of  cattle,  or  hiring  of  fervants. 

No  one  is  at  the  expence  of  taking  a licence  to  fell  ale  or  fpirits;  yet  at  every 
turn  there  is  a hut  where  whifky  is  fold  in  abundance.  No  excilemen  ever  fets 
a foot  in  this  territory ; and  though  the  natives  frequently  qurrrel  among  them- 
felves,  yet  they  feldom  trouble  the  magiftrates. — At  prcfent  there  is  no  magiftrate 
nearer  than  Carlifle,  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  diftant,  and  great  part  of  the 
road  through  dreary  wades. 

The  women  in  general  go  without  dockings,  and  many  without  fhoes,* 

* Wood.]]  Fir,  afh,  fycamore,  oak,  willow,  alder,  and  birch. 

Fishes.]  Grey  trout — fingeryfide,  marked  with  regular  and  dark-coloured  triangles,  from  the  back  to 
the  belly — the  redfin — minnow — loach — filver  eel,  very  large — lamperies,  very  large — falmon,  late  in  the 
feafon,  from  twenty  to  thirty  pound  weight — falmon-trout  late  in  the  feafon — gilfe  late  in  the  fealon — 
falmon-fry  in  March  and  April — brandling.  Of  this  filh  it  is  remarkable  all  that  are  taken  are  males ; 
they  abound  from  March  to  October. 

Birds.]  Black  game  rare — red  game  or  groufe  in  great  plenty — curlews,  fnipes,  herons,  bitterns, 
green  and  grey  plover — wild  geefe  in  fpring  and  autumn — wild  ducks  in  winter — teals,  partridges,  field- 
fares, flerlings,  mofs-cheepers,  woodcocks,  cuckow,  fea-gulls  and  fea-pyes  fometimes — blackbirds,  thrufh, 
fkylarks,  fandlarks,  redbreafts,  greylinnets,  houfe  and  hedge-fparrow — martins  and  fwallows  in  their  fea- 
fon— wren,  millers-thumb,  nightingale,  tomtit — goldfinch,  bullfinch,  hemplins,  blacklocks,  yellow  oaflecds, 
grey-oafteeds,  water  pye,  owls,  bats,  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  jackdaws,  magpies,  doves,  ftockdoves,  covncraik 
or  rail,  gleds,  and  Hawks. 


Our  plan  of  noticing  not  only  men  of  great  merit,  but  alfo  men  of  eccentric  charafters,  and  even  noto- 
rious malefadlors,  requi-es  us  to  record  here  a remarkable  free  booter,  or  land-pirate,  of  this  place,  who 
died  about  fifteen  years  ago  in  Morpeth  jail.  This  man  was  named  Thomas  Annfrong;  but,  as  is  com- 
mon among  vagabonds  and  thieves,  he  went  by  the  nick-name  of  Socky  Tom.  We  know  not  whether 
fuch  Iawlefs  men  remained  longer  in  thefe  obfeure  parts,  than  in  fome  others;  but,  fome  of  the  feats  of 
this  man,  who  avowedly  followed  thieving  as  a trade,  are  hardly  exceeded  by  the  companions  of  Gil  Bias, 
or  by  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  Two  or  three  of  them  we  will  here  fet  down. 

Riding  to  a fair  at  Newcaftle,  he  faw  an  horfe  tethered  in  a field  adjoining  to  the  road:  it  was  much 
better  than  his  own;  and  fo  he  difmounted,  and  put  his  faddle  on  it,  leaving  his  own  in  its  place.  This 
hoife  he  fold  at  the  fair  to  a gentleman,  whom,  with  an  appearance  of  great  candour,  he  thus  addrefied, — 
Sir  this  horfe  is  ticklifh  and  trouhlefome  to  drefs : if  you  'will  give  me  leave , I will fhew  your  fervant  how  to 
manage  him.  The  gentleman  accepted  his  offer;  and  Tom  having  thus  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
liable,  that  night  again  Hole  the  fame  horfe,  which  he  actually  left  in  the  tether  where  he  had  firfl  found 
him. 

The  fellow  had  much  perfonal  courage';  as  fuch  outlaws  often  have.  On  the  commiffion  of  fome  daring 
crime  or  other,  the  conftables,  aided  by  a party  of  foldiera  from  Carlifle,  had  befet  his  houfe;  in  which 
there  was  but  one  room  ferving  him  for  parlour  and  kitchen  and  hall.  Here,  to  the  foot  of  his  bed-poft, 
his  horfe  flood  tied:  and  when  the  danger  became  imminent,  he  mounted  this  horfe,  rufhed  out  of  the 
door  and  forced  his  way,  in  full  gallop,  through  the  furrounding  crowd,  though  fired  at  by  feveral,  and 
his  horfe  wounded  by  one  of  them  in  the  thigh. 

At  another  time,  having  ftoleji  a fat  hog,  he  was  purfued  by  a fearch  warrant*  The  bailiff  and  his 
pofie  found  him  rocking  a cradle;  and  he  received  them  with  the  utmoft  compofure  and  courtefy.  On 
being  informed  of  their  errand,  he  coolly  obferved, — \y,  you  are  much  in  the  right  to  fearch:  pray  fearch 
well,  and  examine  fevery  corner:  let  me  requeft  you  only  not  to  make  a noife,  as  the  child  with  which  my 
wife  has  left  me  in  charge,  is  crofs  and  peevifh : I beg  you  not  to  awaken  it.  The  pig  was  in  the  cradle. 

Many  more  fuch  feats  might  be  related;  which  prove  only  his  mifer.ible  mifapplication  of  very  good 
parts;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  a wretched  life,  and  an  ignominious  death. 

Biographta  Cumb. 
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We  quitted  the  banks  of  Black  Leven,  a name  not  ill  fuited  to  the  river, 
both  from  its  colour,  and  the  gloomy  dells  and  mountains  from  whence  it 
fprings. 


THE  PARISH  OF  KIRK-CAMBOCK. 

u lRK-CAMBOC'K,  Ecclefia  adConvallem  paludis . The  place  where  Cambogh 

“ {lands,  was  named  Camb-bogb-glan , by  the  firft  inhabitants,  whereupon 
**  the  Romans  formed  this  name,  Camboglana,  and  now  Cambeck  and  Cammoc 
“ corruptly.  The  nature  of  the  foil  and  form  of  the  place  caufed  the  firft  name,  for 
“ there  is  a great  bog,  or  fenny  mire  in  a bottom  or  low  ground,  in  the  glen  or  dale 
<f  near  unto  the  town. 

“ The  fird  pofleffor  I read  of,  was  one  Alfred  Cammock  in  King  Henry  II’s  time; 
" afterwards  in  King  Henry  Ill’s  time,  and  King  Edward  I.  it  belonged  to  the 
**  Terries;  one  Richard  Terry  held  it  of  Thomas  Multon  then  lord  of  Gilfland,  by 
“ the  eighth  part  of  a knight’s  fee;  and  after  him,  one  Thomas  de  Leverfdale,  and 
“ Thomas  his  fon.  In  the  36th  King  Edward  III.  William  Stapleton  and 
“ Robert  de  Leverfdale:  and  22d  Richard  II.  Stapleton’s  part  defcended  to  the 
f(  Mufgraves,  with  other  the  Stapleton’s  lands,  by  a daughter.”* 

The  manor  is  now  holden  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  as  a member  of  Gilfland. 

This  is  a fmall  parifh,  bounded  by  the  parifhes  of  Stapleton,  Lanercoft,  and 
Bewcaftle.  The  church  when  Handing,  was  redtorial,  and  the  impropriation  was 
claimed  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlifle.  But  when,  or  by  whom  it  was  given 
to  that  religious  houfe,  does  not  appear.  In  Pope  Nicholas’s  valor,  it  was  rated 
high,  but  in  the  future  valuations  of  livings,  was  not  charged,  being  then  wholly 
appropriated  to  the  priory,  and  the  parifh  almoft  depopulated  and  deftroyed  by  the 
Scots : it  is  prefumed  the  church  has  lain  in  ruins  from  the  time  of  king  Edward 
II.  when  fuch  dreadful  devaftations  were  made  in  this  country;  nothing  but  Mat- 
tered fragments  of  the  outward  walls  are  now  remaining.];  By  the  bifhop’s  regifter 
it  appears,  indeed,  that  an  incumbent  was  collated  in  1386;  but  whether  the  church 
was  deftroyed  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II,  or  Henry  XV.  or  in  the  preceding  reign. 


• Denton’s  M.  S. 


t KIRK  CAMBOCK. 


Incumbents. — In  1259,  Randolph  de  Tylliol  R. — Symon  de  Tyrer. — On  Tyrer’s  death,  a difpute 
jurofe  between  the  conv.  of  Carlifle  and  Richard  de  Tyrer,  touching  the  right  of  prefentation,  and  on  an 
inquilition  de  jure  patronatus,  it  appeared  that  Henry  the  father  of  Richard,  prelented  the  lad  turn,  and 
by  deed  under  feal  had  concluded  with  the  convent,  an  alternate  right  of  prefentation,  whereupon  Alex, 
de  Crokedake  was  inftituted — next  year  Symon  de  Tyrer. — 1386,  John  de  Southwell,  Bp.  Appleby 
Col.  by  Lapfe. 


Pope  N. 

Eccl.  de  Cambock  8/.  o /.  cd. 
Olim  de  draft. 
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DECANATUS  KARLIOL. 

K.  Edw.  II. 

Eccl.  de  Cambock,  ut  fup.  penfio  prioris 
Karl,  in  Eccl.  de  Kambock. — Nul 
diebus  prop,  dedruftiones. 
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we  have  nothing  but  conje<fture.  The  route  of  the  Scots,  in  their  incurfions  in  the 
two  laft  mentioned  reigns  not  being  defcribed  by  hiftorians  through  this  tract.  The 
following  defcription,  of  the  lingular  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  is  cu- 
rious, “ No  curate  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  parochial  duties,  for  the  rites  of 
“ fepulture  and  baptifm,  the  people  commonly  repair  to  the  church  of  Lanercoft; 
“ and  for  their  inflrucftion  in  religion,  they  go  thither,  or  to  Stapleton,  or  Bewcaftle, 
“ or  whither  they  think  fit.”  “And yet  the  dean  and  chapter  pojfcfs  the  rectorial  rights .” 
“ Why  thischurchhath  not  been  certified  to  the  governors  of  Queen.  Anne’s  bounty, 
<c  and  thereby-put  into  a way  of  augmentation,  we  have  had  no  reafon  afiigned.”  But 
the  utter  neglect  of  the  care  of  this  parilh,  and  the  religious  offices  there,  will  appear 
ft  ill  more  remarkable  under  the  following  obfervations : lt  The  rectory  is  granted 
w by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifie,  by  leafe  for  twenty  one  years,  by  the  de- 
“ fcription  ot  all  that  church  or  chapel  of  Kirkcambock,  with  all  houfes,  glebe. 
«* **  lands,  oblations,  obventions,  &c.  The  leflee  covenants  to  repair  the  church 
“ and  houles ; and  alfo  to  find  and  provide  an  able  and  fufficient  curate,  and  to 
**  allow  fuch  ftipend  as  the  ordinary  (hall  appoint;”  and  yet  not  one  tittle  ofthofe. 
provifions  are  obferved.* 

ASKERTON  CASTLE 

Stands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cambock,  a fmall  out-pofi,  faid  by  Camden,  to- 
be  built  by  the  barons  Dacre,  where  the  governor  of  Gilfiand,  commonly  called 
Land  Serjeant,  kept  a few  men  at  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  barony,  and 
chiefly  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  mofs-trcopers  into  that  territory,  f It  appears 

that 

* A cuftoraary  manor. — Cuftomary  rent  1 /.  2s.  6J. — On  death  of  lord  a twenty-penny  fine.— Change 
af  tenant  arbitrary  fine. 

-j*  An  inquilition  was  taken  of  the  manors,  caftles,  lands,  tenements,  & c.  the  pofTeffions  of  Leonard. 
Dacre,  Efq.  attainted  of  high  treafon,  at  the  city  of  Carlifle,  in  the  months  of  Augull  and  September, 
31ft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  Alexander  Kinge,  Efq.  auditor  of  the  queen’s  exchequer,  John  Braddell, 
Richard  Lowther,  and  Wilfrid  Lawfon,  Efquires,  by  the  verdict  of  twenty  feven  perfons. 

The  editors  confefs  their  obligation  to  Mr  J.  Graham,  attorney  at  law,  of  Carlifle,  for  the  ufe  of  thi9 
surious  and  valuable  record. 

From  the  Inquisition,  o/Qxieeh  Elizabeth.. 

MANERIUM  DE  ASKERTON. 

The  lords  rents  amounted  to  2 61.  8s. 

The  bailiffs  fee  2 6s.  8 d. 

“ Memo*  and. — There  is  fituate  within  the  faid  manner  one  cattle,  called  Afkerton  caftle,  which  is  at 
« this  prefent  in  verie  great  decaie.  IX  the  fame  were  in  good  repair  it  were  a howfe  of  verie  good  re* 
“ ceite,  and  of  convenient  ftrength  againfl  any  common  or  fuddaine  aflailinage  by  the  Scotts,  and  is  about 

**  ij  miles  diftant  from  the  caftle  of  Bewcaftle. 

“ Item  there  is  belonging  to  the  faid  caftle,  a park  called  Alkerton  Park,  and  certain  demefne  lands,’*' 
—(they  are  not  fet  forth.) 

“ Item,  there  is  within  the  faid  manner,  a great  waft  of  heath  and  moor  grounds,  called  the  North 
il  Moore,  containing  by  eftimation  two  thoufand  acres  or  more,  part  thereof  adjoineth  to  the  wafts  of 
“ Scotland,  and  another  part  thereof  adjoineth  to  the  wafts  of  Tyndell,  in  which  the  tennants  of  this 
« manner  and  the  tennants  of  divers  other  manners  in  Gillefland  have  ufed  to  fcheale,  or  common  their 

“ cattle 
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that  the  fevereft  blow  ft  ruck  againft  that  banditti  was  in  1529,  by  King  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  who,  perceiving  the  enormities  daily  committed  by  thofe  tribes,  and 
the  unwillingnefs  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  aftift 
in  their  fuppreflion,  he  firft  of  all,  caufed  William  Cockburn,  of  Henderland,  and 
Adam  Scot,  of  Tufhilaw,  known  by  the  name  of  King  of  Thieves,  being  then  his 
prifoners,  to  be  beheaded,  and  their  heads  placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  public  pri- 
fon  in  Edinburgh  : then  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  borders,  with  8,000  chofen 
troops,  by  forced  marches  coming  into  Eufdale,  before  the  banditti  were  apprized 
of  their  danger,  he  feized  many  of  their  chiefs  in  their  faftnefles.  Forty-eight  of 
whom  he  caufed  inftantly  to  be  hanged  on  the  trees  by  the  fide  of  the  common 
roads : among  thefe  was  John  Armftrong,  who  had  made  himfelf  fo  formidable, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  marches  of  England,  to  the  diftance  of 
feveral  miles,  are  faid  to  have  paid  him  tribute. 

“ Alkerton  and  Whithill  were  firft  given  by ** * *  *****,  lord  of  Gilfland,  to  Sir  Roger 
<f  Vaux,  his  ********  to  whom  fucceeded  his  fon  William,  fon  of  Roger,  but  after 
“ his  death,  it  was  thenceforth  always  demefne  lands,  and  not  freehold.  But  the 
tf  lord  had  certain  bondmen  and  villains,  which  laboured  to  the  lord’s  ufe,  in 
**  Edward  I.’s  time,  and  before.  But  now'  there  is  a little  ftone  peel,  where  the 
**  land-ferjeant  of  Gilfland  doth  refide,  that  commands  and  leads  the  inhabitants  of 
“ the  barony  in  the  lord’s  fervice  for  the  queen  againft  Scotland,  and  hath  thede- 
<f  mefne  lands  there.  The  refidue  is  demifed  to  cuftomary  tenants,  as  in  the  Lords 
“ Dacres  time.”f 


TRYERMAIN,  OR  TREVERMAN, 

Was  formerly  a chapelry  of  Walton,  but  now  a part  of  Lanercoft,  and  nothing  of 
a chapel  is  now  feen  there. 

“ Triermaine  was,  at  the  conqueft,  a fee  of  Gilfland,  one  Gilandos  was  lord 
" thereof;  he  flood  againft  the  conqueror,  and  his  fon  and  heir,  Gilamor  got  his 
<f  own  peace  with  Ranulph  Mefchines,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  his  brother  William 

Mefchines,  and  quietly  enjoyed  it  in  Henry  I.’s  time,  and  builded  the  firft  chapel 
" there  of  wood,  by  licence  of  Athelwald,  firft  bifhop  of  Carlifle  ; and  by  confent 

**  cattle  In  the  fummer  time,  viz.  from  St.  Ellenmas  unto  Lammas,  and  to  pay  for  the  fame  the  yearlie 
“ rent  of  lxxs.  iiijd.  which  rent  was  paid  by  the  tennants  of  the  lordlhips  following,  viz.  Alkerton  xxixs. 
“ iiijd.  the  demefnes  there  8s.  Treddermaine  xviis.  iiijd.  Walton  Wood  iiijs.  Brampton  vjs.  and  Irthing- 
“ ton  vjs.  of  which  faid  rent  there  hath  been  anfwered  nothinge  by  divers  years  pafte,  but  only  for  the 
**  demefnes  of  Alkerton  viijs.  The  caufe  of  the  decaye  of  the  faid  rent,  is,  for  that  the  faid  tennants 
“ dare  not  ufe  the  faid  common  ot  fchealinge  as  in  times  pad  they  have  been  accuftomed,  for  fear  they 
**  Ihould  be  robbed  and  fpoyled  of  their  faid  cattle  and  goods  by  the  Scotts. 

“ Item,  there  are  within  the  faid  manner,  divers  other  commons,  &c.  containing  by  eftimation  ccc. 
**  acres,  &c. 

“ Item,  there  are  within  the  faid  manner  two  parfonadges,  the  one  called  Stapleton,  and  the  other  cal- 
u led  Kirkcamock,  and  either  of  them  have  glebe  land  belonging  to  the  fame,  and  there  belongeth  to 
“ either  of  them  tythe  corn  and  other  tyths,  but  they  have  rent  for  the  fame,  and  not  the  tyths  in  kind, 
“ and  the  patronageof  both  the  faid  parfondages  belongeth  to  her  majefty,and  both  of  the  faid  parfonadges 
“ are,  at  this  prefent,  void  of  any  incumbent.” 

N.  B.  The  boundaries  are  omitted  in  the  copy  before  us. 

f Denton's  MS. 
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" of  Enoc,  then  parfon  of  Walton  kirk,  fin  whofe  parifti  it  was)  he  made  his  coufin 
“ Gilamor  firft  chaplain  thereof,  after  which  chaplain,  fucceeded  one  Daniel,  and 
<l  after  him  Auguftine,  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Thomas,  parforr  of  Walton,  which 
**  Thomas  became  a canon  in  Lanercoft,  when  it  was  founded,  and  then  the 
“ re<Ttory  was  appropriated  to  Lanercoft.  After  the  death  or  banifhment  of 
fC  Gilamor,  lord  of  Triermaine and  Toreroffock, Hubert  Vaux  gave  Triermaineand 
“ Toreroffock  to  his  fecond  Ion  Ranulph  Vaux,  which  Ranulph  afterwards  became 
“ heir  to  his  elder  brother  Robert,  founder  of  Lanercoft,  who  died  without  iffue. 
l<  Ranulph,  being  lord  of  all  Gilftand,  gave  Gilamor’s  lands  to  his  own  younger 
fon,  named  Roland,  and  let  the  barony  defeend  to  his  eldeft  fon  Robert,  fon  of 
“ Ranulph ; Roland  had  iffue  Alexander,  and  he  Ranulph,  after  whom  fucceeded: 
<f  Robert,  and  then  they  were  named  Rolands  fucceftively  that  were  lords  thereof,. 
tf  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  That  houfegave  for  arms  in  a field  vert,  a bendi 
“ Dexter  chequy  Or  and  Gules. *f 


THE  PARISH  OF  WALTON. 

THE  church  of  Walton  appears  to  have  been  anciently  vicarial,  before  it  was. 

appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Lanercoft,  under  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Vallibus 
Silvefter  de  Everfden,  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  fettled  thereon  the  whole- altarage  ; on  an 

appeal. 

* Denton’s  MS. 

f From  the  Inquisition,  31 ft  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  TRADE RMAYNE. 

The  lord’s  rents  amounted  to  1 3I.  5s.  6d. 

The  bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d. 

Land  farjaunt’s  fee,  3s. 

**■  Memorand.]  The  feite  of  the  faid  manner  of  Tradermayne,  was  fometimes  a fair  caflle,  called 
44  Tradermayne  caftle,  a houfe  of  great  ftrength  and  of  good  leceipt ; it  flood  and  was  built  oppofite  to 
44  the  wafts  of  Scotland  and  Tyndell,  and  about  vj  miles  diftant  from  Lydderefedell,  and  was  a very  con- 
44  venient  place,  both  for  annoying  of  the  enemie  and  defending  the  country  thereabouts  but  now  the 
“ faid  caftle  is  utterly  decayed.” 

44  Item,  there  be  diverfe  and  fun  dry  groves  and  places  of  wood  within  the  faid  manner,  viz.  Willparke, . 
44  Halegarth  Wood,  Dundell  Wood,  &c.” 

“ Item,  there  are  divers  commons  of  heath  and  moor  grounds  belonging  to  the  faid  manner,  viz. 

44  Wifey  Rigge,  Torthoy  Dundell,  Rigg  Graggell,  Males  Croft,  Knorren  Moor,  and  others,  containing 
44  five  hundred  acres,  wherein  the  tennants  of  this  manner  have  common  of  pafture  for  their  cattle.” 

44  Item,  the  bounder  of  the  faid  manner  beginneth  at  the  foot  of  Knorren,  and  up  Knorren  to  the  foot 
* 1 of  Cragg  Burne,  fo  up  to  the  head  of  Cragg  Burne,  from  thence  to  the  Grayftone  over  againft  Grenefe 
44  Burne,  from  thence  up  the  heads  of  Dundly  Rigge  to  Troulebeck,  from  thence  up  King  to  the  Middle 
44  Shealdes,  from  thence  to  Irdinge,  from  Irdinge  down  to  Brudeffolle,  from  thence  to  the  Wall  Bowers,  ( 
« from  the  Wall  Bowers  to  the  Ragghill,  .from  thence  to  the  Frier  Waine-gate,  from  thence  to  the  Hare- 
44  hirft,  and  from  thence  to  the  Stone  Crofs,  and  from  thence  tq  the  foot  of  Knorren  where  this  bounder 
il  firft  began.” 

MANERIUM  DE  WALTON  WOOD. 

The  lord’s  rents  amounted  to  4I.  17s.  xd. 

Bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d. 

5‘  "Walton  Wood  demifed  to  Lancelot  Carleton,  is  a wood  inclofed,  containing,  by  eftimation,  about 
to  cel  acres ; it  is  replenifhed,  for  the  njoft  part,  with  great  ftore  of  great  and  good  oakes,  and  with  an 

“ innumerable 


Eskdale  Ward.] 


PARISH  OF  WALTON, 


io-r 


appeal  to  the  fucceeding  bifhop,  he  confirmed  the  fame,  or  otherwife  directed,  that 
the  incumbent,  at  his  option,  lhould  have  twelve  merks.  Robert  de  Chefter,  the 
laft  vicar,  was  prefented  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  Lanercoft,  A.  D.  1380.  From 
the  death  of  that  incumbent,  to  the  time  of  the  difio- 
lution,  the  church  was  ferved  with  a regular  canon  from 
the  monaftery.  It  is  now  a perpetual  curacy,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  entire  appropriation  to  the  priory.  In 
Dr.  Todd’s  time,  the  revenue  was  not  more  than  the 
wages  of  a common  man-fervant.  In  1750,  it  was 
certified  at  13I.  10s.  per  annum,  and  in  1767.  was 
augmented,  and  lands  were  purchafcd ; it  is  now  worth 
70I.  per  annum  ; William  Dacre,  Efq.  of  Kirklinton 
late  proprietor  of  the  manor,  has  the  nomination.* 

The  arms  of  this  houfe  of  Vaux  were  Vert , a Bend- 
dexter , chequy  Or  and  Gules . 


“ innumerable  number  of  forvvarde  fapling  oakes,  and  there  is  good  (lore  of  underwood  within  the  fame  ; • 
“ and  there  hath  been,  of  late,  great  deftru&ion  made  within  the  faid  wood.  , 

“ Alfo  there  are  divers  othergroves  of  wood,  within  the  faid  manner, at  Weftthewe,and  other  places, &c.” 

“ Alfo  the  faid  woods  are  worth,  to  be  fold,  two  hundred  pounds  and  more,  & c.” 

“ Alfo  there  are  divers  heath,  moor,  and  barren  grounds  within  this  manner,  called  the  Cragghill, 

“ Wall-mcor,  Bankesfold,  and  other  places,  which  contain,  by  eftimation,  about  cc  acres,  wherein  the 
“ tenr.ants  have  their  commons  for  their  cattle.” 

“ Alfo  the  Boundf.r  of  this  manner  b'eginneth  at  the  Goofe -holme  head,  that  is  to  fay,  at  the  foot  of 
“ the  Little  Whitley,  and  it  goeth  up  the  wall,  till  it  cometh  at  the  Bankefburn,  till  it  cometh  at  the 
“ t wates  lligg ; from  thence  to  the  brown  Knoofe  ; and  from  thence  to  the  Frier-waine-gate,  and  fo  over 
“ the  water,  and  down  to  a ditch,  till  it  cometh  almoft  to  the  houfes  called  the  Harehirft,  and  then  down  ' 
“ the  water  of  King,  fome  part  belonging  to  the  faid  lordfliip,  as  well  without  the  faid  water,  as  within- 
“ until  it  cometh  to  a place  called  Higher-holme-head,  from  thence  down  a hedge,  till  it  come  to  the 
“ Green  Holie,  at  the  Higher- holme-foot,  and  fo  down  a hedge  till  it  come  to  Whittillthighe,  and 
“ then  down  another  hedge,  till  it  comes  at  Goofe-holme-head,  where  it  began.” 

* Walton  parifh  contains  about  fixty  families. 

VALORES WALTON, 

Tope  Nich.  i E.  Edw.  II. 

Eccl.  de  Walton  cum  Capellis,  j-  Eccl.  de  Walton  cum  Capella  non  tax- 
501.  j atur  quia  tota  deftruitur. 

Son,,  produce  and  agriculture.]  The  belt  land  is  near  Caftle-Steads,  the  property  of  John  Johnfon, 
Efq-  lord  of  the  manor.  The  manor-houfe  rebuilt,  in  a moll  elegant  manner,  commanding  an  open  and 
extend ve  view,  to  the  E.  W,  and  S.  The  vale  of  Irthing,  in  front,  level,  fertile,  and  beautiful.  Other 
lands  more  fandy,  gravel,  and  unlevel.  Barley,  oats,  and  peafe,  the  chief  produce  ; as  turnips  are  not 
much  grown,  the  barley  and  potatoe  lands  confume  the  manure.  The  common  lands  have  been  cultivated 
and  inclofed  for  fome  years  ; parts  very  barren. 

Tenure  and  tithes.]  The  inclofed  commons  freehold,  and  pay  no  tithes  ; the  old  inclofures  cuf- 
tomary,  and  pay  tithes  in  kind. 

Fa  rms  ] Small,  fome  not  above  20I.  a-ycar,  and  few  exceed  60I. — are  compact  The  average  rent 
per  acre,  is  about  1 7s.  or  1 8s. 

Families.]  Are  not  increafed  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years. 

Aspect.]  To  the  fouth. 

Wood.]  None  but  hedge  rows. 

Rivers.]  Irthing  bounds  on  the  fouth,  Cambeck  on  the  weft,  and  King  on  the  eaft. 

Situation.]  The  north  part  high  and  cold. 

Sheep.]  Very  few.  Housman’s  Notes. 
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We  now  approached 

CASTLE-STEADS, 

Which  is  numbered  the  thirteenth  Ratio*!  of  the  Romans  on  the  wall,  in  Mr. 
Warburton’s  furvey,  and  by  him  and  Mr.  Horfiey  thought  to  be  the  Petriana  of 
that  people.§  It  is,  by  fome,  at  this  day,  called  Cambeck  fort.  Here  Denton 
aflerts,  hood  the  capital  manfion-houfe  of  the  Lords  of  Gilfland;  but  from  what 
authority,  he  hath  not  noticed.  His  words  are, — “ Naworth  caftle  is  now  the 
“ principal  feat  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland,  and  hath  fo  been  from  Edward  II. ’s 
*(  time. — In  the  36th  of  Edward  III.  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas 
“ Multon,  (laft  of  that  name  lord  thereof)  died  feized  thereof.  The  ancient  capi- 
«c  tal  manfion-houfe  of  Gilfland  was  at  a place  in  Walton  parifh,  called  the  Cajtle- 
**  Steed , where  is,  as  yet,  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  the  caftle,  where  Gill  fil.  Bueth 
**  dwelt,  and  which  Hubert  Vaux  had  of  the  gift  of  Henry  II.  and  it  was  called 
*'  the  manor  of  Irth-oon-Town,  contracftly,  Irthington  villa  ad  rivum  Irthing. — 
*f  The  river  gave  name  to  the  town,  manor  and  caftle.  The  lords  thereof  fuffered 
*'  it  to  decay,  as  a thing  of  rude  edification,  and  of  the  ruins  thereof  built  Naworth, 
which,  in  fuccefs  of  time,  was  bettered  by  the  owners;  and  by  the  like  time. 
t(  through  negligence,  more  than  age,  begins  now  to  decline,  and  lofe  that  beauty 
<f  and  ftrength  which  it  lately  had,  as  all  luch  worldly  things  do,  which  are  fubjedl 
a<  to  time.”* 

This  ftation  is  now  furrounded  with  fine  cultivated  lands ; and,  in  the  progrefs 
of  improvement,  mod  probably  would  have  been  totally  deftroyed  and  defaced,  had 
not  fome  former  proprietor  of  the  eftate  in  which  it  lies,  before  the  fpirit  of  culti- 
vation and  enlarged  hufbandry  had  taken  place  in  this  country,  and  the  depredations 
committed  by  the  borderers  had  ceafed,  either  planted,  or,  at  Ieaft,  fuffered  the 
whole  ftation,  with  its  out-works,  to  be  overrun  with  a foreft  of  oaks.  By  the 
bottoms  or  ftoves  of  fome  of  the  trees,  which,  when  we  firft  vifited  the  place, 
A.  D.  1778,  appeared  to  be  then  lately  cut  down,  they  could  not  have  attained 
the  ftrength  they  fhewed  in  lefs  than  a century.  This,  has,  in  a degree,  preferved 
the  diftindt  figure  of  the  ftation,  and  prevented  the  workman’s  tools  from  turn- 
ing up  many  Roman  remains,  lately  difcovered,  and  preferved  by  the  prefent 
intelligent  proprietor.  It  lies  about  four  hundred  yards  fouth  f of  the  Praeten- 
turae  of  Hadrian  and  Severus,  but  muft  be  admitted  one  of  the  Rations  ad 
linearn  valli,  as  it  occurs  at  a very  proper  diftance  toanfwer  to  the  ftation,  called 
Petriana  in  the  Notitia,  where  the  Ala  Petriana  was  fettled.  The  two  now  com- 
monly accepted  names  of  Cambeck  fort  and  Caftle-Steads,  are  thus  to  be  accounted 
for;  the  former  from  the  lituation  near  the  brook  of  Cambeck,  the  latter  the  com- 
mon appellation  given  to  the  caftella  and  Roman  Rations  of  Cafters  or  Chefters. 
The  fituation  of  this  camp  is  excellent,  on  the  ridge  of  a hill,  having  a fwift  de- 
fcent  to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  commanding  an  extenfive  profpedt  northward, 
along  the  wall,  having  in  view  the  ftation  of  Watchcrofs  weftward,  and  Burdof- 

$ Gordon  fays,  “ much  about  the  fame  dimenfions  as  Carr-Voran  fort.  * Denton’s  MS. 

f Mr.  Gough  fays  a mile— perhaps  an  error  of  the  profs,  edit.  Camd.  20 1. 
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wait!  to  the  eaft  : and  it  was  alfo  capable  of  being  alarmed  by  any  beacon  from 
Carr-Voran. 

Camden,  from  an  infcription,  and  the  likenefs  of  names,  was  induced  to  fix  the 
name  of  Petriana  on  old  Perith,  feated  on  the  river  Petril.f  Mr.  Gordon  thinks 
the  notitia  is  in  confufion  here,  and  that  Camden  had  gained  ftrong  arguments  to 
fupport  his  opinion, £ but,  from  Antonine’s  Itinerary,  it  feems  incontrovertible, 
that  the  ftation  of  Old  Perith  was  called  Veroda  and  Mr.  Warburton  juhly  ob- 

ferves 

In  Mr.  Horflcy'i  'work , we  have  the  following  infcription  s : 

r.  Cohors  Nona  Pcfuit.  This  is  of  that  fort  which  is  ufu'ally  found  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  has 
been  eredted  by  the  ninth  cohort  of  one  of  the  legions.  The  letters  are  well  cut,  and  the  ftroke  which 
is  drawn  through  the  middle,  may  poffibly  have  been  defigned  for  a numeral  mark,  though  it  be  continued 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.  It  was  found  in  the  wall  near  a cottage,  called  Kandylands,  more  than  half 
way  from  Burdofwald  towards  Cambcck,  and  not  long  before  I came  there.  It  has  not  been  publifhed 
before. 

2.  E civitate  Catuvellaunoruru  Titus  Oifedio  Pofuit. $ This  is  in  the  fore  wall  of  a houfe  at  Howgill, 
a place  about  half  a mile  farther  weft  than  Randylands ; and  is  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofe  that  are 
found  upon  the  face  of  the  wall.  It  was  firft  publifhed  by  Dr.  Jurin  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions, 
and  fince  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  fays  it  may  be  read  civitate  Otadenorum  ; but  this  does  not  appear 
to  me,  even  from  his  own  copy,  though  it  be  pretty  much  different  from  the  original.  The  learned 
Dr.  Jr Tin's  copy  comes  much  nearer,  though  it  is  not  altogether  exatft  ; for  it  is  in  the  original 
diftinftly  and  plainly  civitate  c atvvellavnorvm,  only  the  a in  the  firft  line  ftands  awkwardly 
below  the  other  letters,  perhaps  by  having  been  omitted  at  firft.  The  remark  is  certainly  juft  in 
the  Tranfa&ions,  “ That  we  cannot  doubt  this  to  have  been  the  true  name  of  that  people,  which 
“ Dion  C'alllus,  lib.  ix.  calls  KxrsAAaivoi ; and  Ptolemy  in  his  Geography,  lib.  ii.  chap.  3.  more 
“ falfely  K»rusv^A«vc< ; the  firft  A by  producing  the  tranfverfe  ftroke  having  been  miftaken  for  £.  This 
“ nation  appears  by  Dion  to  have  been  more  potent  than  their  neighbours  the  Dobuni  (whom  he  calls 
“ the  Boduni)  and  had,  according  to  Ptolemy,  Verolamium  for  their  capital  ; which,  it  is  moft  probable, 
“ was  the  Cafiivellauni  oppidum  of  Cjefar.  Sothat  it  fhould  feem  Caffivellaunus,  king  of  thefe  Catuvellauni, 
“ when  Ciefar,  invaded  Britain,  either  gave  his  name  to  this  people,  or  took  theirs.”  The  diftant  fituation 
of  thefe  pecple  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  tliis  cafe,  any  more  than  to  find  a cohort  of  diftant  people  at  a 
ftation  in  Britain,  or  a Graecian  arch-prieftefs  ereding  an  altar  here.  For  no  doubt  the  perfon  who  eredt« 
ed  this  monument  was  in  the  army,  and  perhaps  a centurion.  Nor  does  his  being  a Briton  create  any 
difficulty,  for  no  doubt  feveral  of  the  natives  of  this  ifland  were  in  the  Roman  army.  Galgacus,  the  fa- 
mous Caledonian  king,  is  introduced  by  Tacitus,  as  affirming  that  in  his  time  many  of  the  Britons  were 
in  the  Roman  army,  and  “ lent  their  blood  to  the  fervice  of  a foreign  power.”  There  is  a fmall  piece 
broken  off  the  corner  of  the  ftone,  which  probably  contained  the  letter  e.  It  feems  by  its  fhape  and  iize, 
and  by  being  found  upon  the  face  of  the  wall,  to  have  been  of  the  centurial  kind  ; and  I take  it  to  con- 
tain nothing  in  it,  but  the  name  of  the  perfon  who  erefted  the  monument,  and  of  the  ftate  or  people 
to  which  he  belonged  ; his  name  feems  to  have  been  Titus  Oifedio,  or  fomething  very  near  it.  It  19 
plainly  a c in  the  firft  line  after  the  e,  though  a break  in  the  furface  of  the  ftone  might  lead  Mr.  Gordon 
into  the  opinion  of  its  being  an  o.  But  there  is  fcarce  any  obfeure  or  doubtful  letter  in  the  whole  in- 
fcription, excepting  the  firft  in  the  laft  line.  This  Titus  Oifedio, ]|  though  originally  of  the  Catuvellaunf, 
might  however  be  a Roman  citizen,  as  the  legionary  foldiers  and  officers  were,  and  as  Titus,  his  preno- 
men,  feems  to  intimate. 

\ P.  1020  J;  Sep.  p.  81.  § Gale’s  Antiq.  p.  39. 

§ Gordon  copies  it  CIVITATE  OTA VVFLLAVM  RVMOISE  DIO,  the  £rft  part  feems  plainly  to  read 

Civi.aU  Otadenorum  ; what  the  reft  is  I cannot  explain. Gord.  Sett.  Iter. 

3 Oifedio  was  a Briton,  with  a Roman  prenomen.-  - ■ Couch’s  Edit,  Camd.  p.  2,02. 
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ferves,  little  regard  is  to  be  had  to  a feeming  refemblance  of  names,  when  the 
hypothelis  is  fupported  by  no  other  evidence. 

When  Mr.  Warburton  vifited  this  ftation,  he  fays  it  was  all  grown  over  with 
wood,  though  the  boundaries  were  eafily  traced  out,  that  it  feemed  to  have  been 

about 


Soli  Inviclo  Sextus  Severius  Salvator  Prscfefius 

vo turn  Solvens  libens  Merita u The  four  next  are  at  prefent, 
at  Scaleby  caftle  f but  are  generally  laid  to  have  come  from 
this  fort.  That  before  us  was  firlt  publilhed  in  the  edition 
of  Camden’s  Britannia,  1695,  and  is  continued  in  the  lalt 
edition  ; fince  which  it  has  alfo  been  publilhed  by  Mr.  Gor- 
don, who  omits  the  aef  in  the  fixth  line,  which  are  vcjry 
vifible,  and  have  plainly  been  a part  of  the  word  prefe&us. 
One  would  think  alfo  that  the  ufual  vs  mull  have  preceded 
the  lm  at  lead.  “ The  inlcription  soli  invicto  is  found 
‘ ‘ upon  the  medals  of  many  of  the  Roman  emperors.  And 
“ Julian  informs  us,  that  very  magnificent  fports  were  cele- 
“ brated  at  the  conclufion  of  the  year  v,Xioi  ayixy,ra  to  the  in - 
“ vincible  Sun.  So  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
“ age  of  this  infcription,  or  under  what  emperor  it  was 
« eredled,  from  thefe  words,  though  Bandurins  feems  to 
“ intimate,  as  if  it  appears  firlt  upon  the  coins  of  Gallienus.’  ’ 
DEO  SOLI  MITRiE.  This  is  another  infcription  of 
“ the  fame  nature  with  the  preceding,  deo  soli  mitrae. 
“ I cannot  find  that  this  has  been  publifhed  before,  which 

« 1 much  wonder  at,  becaufe  the  title  is  curious,  and  I bc- 

« i;eve  we  have  not  another  in  (lance  of  it  in  Britain,  though 
[ |j|jj§|f§  they  are  not  uncommon  elfewhere,  as  appears  from  Gruter 

1 ‘ Reinefius.  It  is  well  known  in  how  great  veneration 

V—  ■ — . ■■  ■ — • — — - — — — - the  fun  and  fire  were  held  by  the  ancient  Perfians.  It  is 

alfo  certain  that  the  Perfians  gave  the  name  Mithras  both  to  the  fun  and  fire.  From  hence  was  the  name 
introduced  among  the  Romans;  and  the  Roman  infcriptions  we  meet  with,  and  this  in  particular,  plainly 
prove  Mithras  and  the  fun  to  be  the  fame,  deo  soli  mitrae,  that  is,  to  the  deity  of  the  fun,  whom  the 
Perfians  called  Mithras.  The  Trojans  and  Grecians  are  thought  to  have  received  the  worlhip  ot  fire  from 
the  eallern  people,  efpecially  the  Perfians.  It  is  generally  luppowd  that  Herodotus  is  miilaken,  when 
he  affirms  the  Perfian  Mithras  to  be  the  fame  with  Urania  or  Venus  cssleftis.  It  has  alfo  been  obftrved, 
that  ths  worlhip  of  Mithras  was  not  a little  in  vogue  in  the  Roman  empire,  efpecially  in  the  fecond  or 
third  century,  which  favours  the  conjeaure  about  the  time  of  ereding  thefe  altars.  _ I lhall  only  farther 
obferve  concerning  this  infcription,  that  vis  occurs  in  number  xl  of  this  county,  as  it  it  was  a name,  or 
part  of  a name,  and  fo  we  find  it  in  Gruter;  and  cor  may  poffibly  have  been  gor  for  Gordiana , as  the 

colors  prima  JElia  Dacorum  was  called.  , 

3.  Jovi  Optimo  Maximo,  colors  quart  a G allorum  cut  pr.eefl  /'  ole  a this  Hofpes  praefeSlm  E quit  urn.  Mr. 
Gordon  fays,  he  found  this  at  forne  place  in  Cumberland,  not  far  from  the  wall.  It  is  at  Scaleby  callle, 
and  has  been  there  a long  time,  having  a fun -dial  upon  it;  and,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  told  me.  was  found  at 
Cambeck  fort.  The  altar  has  been  ere&ed  to  Jupiter  optimus  maximus.  though  the  o and  m are  at  pre- 
fent effaced.  There  is  an  1 in  Hofpcs,  which  feems  to  be  redundant.  The  t and  1 in  V oleatius  do  not  now 
appear  ; but  I think  this  mull  be  the  name,  becaule  it  is  not  only  Roman,  but  among  the  confular  ones. 
The  a and  e are  alfo  loil  in  praefiftus,  and  perhaps  one  Q^for  equiturn • But  it  is  mote  mateiial  to  obferve 
that  by  the  title  of  the  commander,  praefehus  equituvi , tins  feems  to  have  been  the  fame  cohort  or  hoife 
that  before  was  at  Rilingham  for  this  appears  plainly  by  the  cut  of  the  letters  to  be  the  later  mfeup- 

The  then  feat  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  were  ollefted  hy  the  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  was  Recorder  of  Carlifie. 

/-  Northumberland,  No.  LXXXVIII. 
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about  fix  chains  fquare.  Wc  were  more  fortunate  on  our  firft  vifit,  for  the  fall  of 
timber  had  opened  it  out,  fave  the  bufhes  and  brulhwood  that  were  fcattered  over 
the  ground. 
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tion  the  l and  f both  inclining  to  the  Gothic  form.  When  the  Romans  abandoned  all  beyond  the  wall, 
this  cohort  might  poffibly  retire  hither;  and  from  their  continuance  at  this  Ration  at  Cambeck  fort  acquire 
the  name  of  Petriana,  and  be  the  ala  Petriana , or  a part  of  it,  which,  according  to  the  Notitia,  kept 
garrifon  here.  And  then  the  cobors  quarta  Gallorum , that  were  in  garrifon  at  Vindu  ana,  or  Little 

Chefters,  may  be  of  foot;  which  feems  confirmed  by  the  expreffion  in  the  Notitia,  namely,  trtbunus  (not 

praefeflus)  cokortis,  the  former  being  ufually  the  title  of  a commander  of  foot  tire  latter  of  horfe. 

^ — ^ Deo  Sanflo  Bclatacadro  Aulus  Domitlus  Paullinus  votum  folvit. — . 

£ B * ” • — ■»  f \ ) This  is  the  lalt  of  the  four,  which,  as  I obferved  before,  are  at  Scaleby 

“ U IA\  caflle,  and  is  Laid  in  Camden  to  have  been  found  in  the  river  Irthing,  not 

far  from  this  caftle.  Mr.  Gilpin  refers  it  to  Cambeck  fort,  as  well  as  the 
other;  which  is  favoured  by  the  river  Irthing  running  fo  nigh  to  this- 
fort.  The  letters  in  this  infeription  are  rude  and  meanly  cut,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  entirely  effaced.  But  it  is  plain  enough,  that  it  has 
been  ere&ed  by  one  Aulus  Domitius  or  Domitianus  Paullinus  to  the 
local  god  Belatucader.  It  is  generally  known,  that  Baal  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Phaenician  language  fignifies  a lord,  and  exprefies  a deity. 
But  I cannot  recoiled  a Hebrew  word  that  has  any  affinity  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  name,  and  that  is  of  a fuitable  fignification,  unlefs  it 
be  *D"T.O>  which  fometimes  fignifies  acies ; and  that  this  was  a god 
of  war  feems  very  evident,  from  his  being  joined  to  Mars  in  the  inferip- 
, t‘on  f°un<l  at  Netherby,  deo  marti  belatucadro.  The  learned  Dr 

[ fUl^Gale,  who  once  thought  that  the  name  might  be  derived  from  the 

L- — — word  be/aw,  which  fignifies  a fountain,  feems  rather  to  think, 

afterwards,  that  the  latter  part  of  it  comes  from  fome  one  of  the  Britifh  words  cad  praelium , cader 
caftrum  or  cadr  forth . A nd  this  derivation  appears  to  me  the  moil  probable ; though  for  this  reafon 

too,  I think,  the  nominative  has  been  Belatucader,  and  not  Belatucadrus , as  the  dodor  has  made  it 

I fhall  add  the  following  conjedure  of  Mr.  Ward.  “ Selden  and  Voffius  agree  in  fuppofing  Belatucadrus 
“ to  be  the  fame  as  Belenus , or  BrTuj,  as  he  is  called  by  Herodian.  And  this  deity  both  Herodian  and 
“ Capitolinus  fay  was  Apollo;  and  that  he  was  worfhipped  by  the  Druids,  we  learn  from  Aufonius. 
« Whether  s in  the  firft.  line  of  this  infeription  was  deligned  for  Soli  or  fantto  may  be  doubtful,  becaufe  it  is 
« ufed  for  either  of  thofe  words.  If  we  read  it  Soli,  it  will  agree  with  N.  xxix,  Mithras  being  the 
name  by  which  he  was  worfhipped  in  the  eail;  and  this,  as  I would  fuppofe,  in  thefe  weftern  parts. 
“ But  if  we  read  it  faiifio,  it  will  equally  agree  to  Apollo,  this  being  an  epithet  given  to  him  not  only  in 
inferiptions,  but  likewife  by  the  poets.  So  Pindar: 

Zr,) 'X,  ttcei  xynoii  ’ K-rroWuict. 

41  And  there  is  another  infeription  of  this  county,  which  begins  with  deo  saucto  belatucadro. — I 
“ cannot  therefore  but  incline  to  think  this  deity  was  the  fame  as  Apollo,  rather  than  Mars,  both  from 
4*  the  affinity  of  this  name,  with  other  names  of  Apollo,  and  becaufe  I do  not  find  the  epithet  fanthu  ever 
“ given  to  Mars.  Indeed  there  is  one  infeription  of  this  county,  which  if  perfed,  would  decide  this 
“ difficulty  in  favour  of  the  other  opinion ; for  it  begins  deo  marti  belatvcadro.  But  the  original 
“ of  this  is  loft,  and  it  is  plain  it  rnuft  have  been  obfeure,  or  very  ill  taken,  when  it  was  firft  copied;  for 
“ there  is  nothing  elfe  intelligible  in  it  but  thefe  three  words.  And  therefore  I cannot  but  think  it  was 
“ originally  deo  marti  et  belatvcadro;  fince  it  is  no  more  inconfiftent  to  make  thefe  two  deities 
a cvuZauai,  than  Minerva  and  Hercules.” 

4.  Victoria  Augujli.  This  and  the  two  next  numbers  have  been  but  lately  difeoveted,  and  fo  never 
publilhed  before.  The  late  Jofeph  Dacre  Appleby,  Efq.  in  whofe  ground  this  fort  Hands,  had,  for  fome 
time,  employed  people  in  digging  there,  for  which  commendable  generofity  he  muft  merit  the  thanks  of 
all  curious  antiquaries.  The  two  ftones  under  this  number  were  the  firft  difeovery,  in  which  every  thing  is 
very  plain,  and  nothing  mean  or  rude.  The  figures  are  in  relievo.  On  the  one  ftene  is  a fea-goat  above,  and 
vol.  1.  P a Pegafus 
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The  approaches  from  the  eaft,  north  and  fouth,  appeared  very  diftindt,  the  ditch 
of  a coniiderable  depth,  but  not  equally  wide  with  thofe  we  obferved  at  other 
ldations.  The  ruins  of  the  prastorium  formed  a coniiderable  mount.  The  vallum 
was  flruck  into  by  the  roots  of  large  oaks,  and  fnewed  very  coniiderable  remains. 

Among 

a Pegafus  below;  on  the  other  a Vi&ory  winged,  and  in  the  ufual  drapery,  treading  upon  a globe  with  a 
palm  branch  in  her  left  hand,  a mural  crown  in  her  right,  and  under  it  the  infcription  vie.  vig  for 
Viftoria  Augujli . The  infcription  is  very  clear  and  diflinft,  and  the  letters  well  cut,  though  the  a has 
no  tranfvei  fe.  If  Caracalla  had  done  much,  or  been  victorious  here,  during  his  fingle  reign,  I Ihould 
think  that  the  cut  of  the  letters  and  other  circumffances  of  the  infcription,  together  with  the  fingle  g in 
avg.  implying  that  a iingle  emperor  leigned  at  this  time,  might  have  agreed  to  his  reign,  after  the  death 
of  Severus.  But  I rather  imagine  it  has  been  Commodus,  for  there  are  infiances  of  the  a wanting  a 
tranfveife  as  early  as  this.  Severus  and  Caracalla  were  fuccefsful  in  their  expedition  againfi  the  Caledo- 
nians, but  yet  I meet  with  no  inferiptions  that  feem  to  refer  to  their  victories;  add  Caracalla,  as  I have 
fhewn  elfewhere,  left  the  ifland  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  father.  This  inclines  me  to  the  opinion 
that  feveral  other  inferiptions  of  the  fame  nature  belong  to  the  emperor  Commodus.  Yet  there  is  an  in- 
fcription or  two  to  Caracalla  after  he  had  left  this  ifland,  though  I think  of  a different  nature.  But  this 
I leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  Thefe  two  Hones,  though  exa&ly  of  the  fame  lhape  and  lize,  yet 
feem  to  have  been  always  diltinft;  for  they  are  no  way  like  to  broken  pieces  of  the  fame  ftone.  How- 
ever I believe  they  have  been  fet  clofe  together  in  the  fame  wall  and  both  refer  to  the  fame  thing.  The 
leg  of  ViCfory  Handing  upon  the  globe  is  naked,  fomewhat  higher  than  ufual.  The  Pegafus  and  fea-goat 
I find  in  other  fculptures,  efpecially  the  fea-goat.  The  one  I fuppofe  may  denote  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
Victory,  and  the  other  the  maritime  fituation  of  Britian.  Thefe  two  Hones  I faw  at  the  Cliff,  near 
Kirklinton,  the  feat  of  the  late  Mr.  Appleby. 

7.  Legio  Sexta  Vich  ix  fecit.  This  is  alfo  at  the  Cliff,  having  been  removed  thither.  It  was  found  in 
the  eaH  part  of  the  Hation  near  the  gate.  The  letters  are  rather  more  rude  than  ordinary.  I am  of" 
opinion  that  thefe  legionary  inferiptions  which  wc  meet  with  in  the  Hations,  were  moH  of  them  ereCted, 
when  Severus’s  wall  was  building,  at  the  Hations  where  the  body  of  the  legion  quartered;  and  that  the 
inferiptions  of  the  particular  cohorts,  that  were  working  upon  the  feveral  parts  of  the  wall,  were  inferted 
in  the  face  of  the  wall  in  thefe  feveral  places.  But  this  infcription  is  fo  rude,  as  to  give  me  a fufpicion  it 
might  be  ereCled  much  later,  when  the  fort,  or  fomewhat  about  it,  has  been  repaired. 

8 Omnium  Gentium  templum  olim  vetujlate  conlabfum , Gajus  ’Julius  Pitanus  provincite  praefes 

Rtfiituit.  We  have  here  a very  curious  infcription  lately  found  at  this  fort,  and  iince  removed  to  the  Cliff. 
It  was  dug  up  near  the  eaH  entry  of  the  Hation,  andfeemed  to  be  in  the  fouth  jamb  of  the  gate  with  the 
face  downwards,  where  feveral  pieces  of  broken  pots  or  urns,  with  other  reliques  of  antiquity,  were  alfo 
found.  The  Hop  that  follows  the  name  Julius  Pitanus  is  very  remarkable.  It  has  been  taken  for  d or 
on,  but  I beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  opinion,  and  cannnot  but  think  that  both  the  fliape  and  magnitude 
of  it  was  purely  defigned  to  fill  up  the  fpace,  as  we  find  the  other  Hops,  or  flouriflie8,  fuited  to  the  feveral 
places  where  they  Hand.  The  followiug  p p is,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  excellent  antiquaries,  to  be  read 
either  propiia  pecunia , or  publica  pecunia ; but  I humbly  conceive  thefe  letters  rather  contain  fome  farther 
defeription  of  Julius  Pitanus  from  the  office  he  bore.  If  they  do  not,  we  have  no  more  than  barely  his  name, 
which  is  not  ufual  in  fuch  an  infcription,  efpecially  if  the  work  was  done  at  his  own  coff . p p is  mani- 
fefily  put  for  propraetor  in  another  infcription  in  this  county,  which  I fhall  foon  have  occafion  to  mention. 
And  yet  as  this  infcription  fee  ms  to  have  been  late  in  the  empire,  ths  office  of  propiaetor  might  then  poffibly 
have  ceafed  in  this  ifland,  if  it  did  not  continue  after  Conflantine’s  time;  and  then  we  mufi  not  read  it 
propraetor , but  praefettus  provinciae , c*r  provinciae  preefes , or  praefeflus  praetoria..  The  infcription  is 
curious  and  valuable,  both  as  it  furniflies  us  with  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  Romans  were  late  poffeffed 
of  this  Hation ; and  alfo  as,  1 think,  it  affords  us  the  name  of  a new  governor  not  mentioned  in  any  other 
infcription,  nor  in  Roman-  hifforians;  who,  I fuppofe,  mud  have  been  under  fome  of  the  later  emperors. 
Julius  Pitanus  might  be  the praefettus  praetorio  under  Caraufius,  if  fo  at  all.  And  perhaps  his  rebuilding 
or  repairing  fome  forts,  or  other  public  edifices  upon  the  wall,  may  have  given  rife  to  an  opinion,  that  he 
built  the  wall  itfelf,  though  it  is  certain  he  did  not.  When  there  was  an  emperor  here  in  perfon,  (and 
fuch,  it  is  plain,  Caraufius  was  owned  to  be)  there  was  no  occafion  for  a propraetor , nor  was  it  proper 

that 
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Among  the  bufhes  and  roots  of  trees,  appeared  the  ruins  of  buildings  all  over  the 
inclofure,  rhough  not  fuch  as  might  diftinguifh  the  fite  of  a caftle,  fuch  as  Mr. 
Denton  places  here: — they  formed  no  regular  figure  or  order.  The  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  llation  at  that  time  (hewed  it  had  been  very  little  fearched,  and  the 

mere 

that  the  praefeclus  praetorio  in  Gaul  fliould  intermeddle  in  the  Britifh  affairs,  though  they  afterwards  fell 
under  his  conduct.  It  is  more  probable  that  an  emperor  here  in  perfon  would  have  a pracfeftus  praetorio 
with  him.  Afterwards  this  was  a very  grand  officer,  and  four  of  them  ruled  all  countries  under  the  em- 
peror, of  which  the  prae/efius  praetorio  Galliae  had  the  command  of  Britain.  If  the  infeription  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  erected  when  this  was  the  cafe, we  muff  then  read  fot  p p provinciae  praefes  or  praepofitus. 
We  have  the  cohots  quarta  praetorio  at  Drawdikes.  How  far  this  may  favour  the  opinion  that  a 
praefedus  praetorio  might,  upon  fome  occafion,  be  here  in  Britain,  I leave  others  to  judge.  I know  not 
whether  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a material  objection  again!!  reading  provinciae  praefes , that  the  wall, 
and  this  fort  upon  it,  where  the  ftone  was  found,  is  (according  to  the  received  opinion)  in  one  of  the 
two  conlular  provinces,  and  not  in  any  of  the  three,  which,  according  to  the  Notitia,  had  each  of  them 
a praefes.  The  fpaces  and  imperfed!  remains  of  the  letters  appear  to  favour  the  reading  matribvs  in  the 
firt!  line,  as  well  as  the  confideration  of  its  being  a temple  that  was  now  rebuilt;  and  though  we  ffrould  no 
where  elfe  meet  with  matribvs  omnitm  gentivm,  yet  I cannot  think  that  a conclufivc  argument  again!! 
this  reading.  But  Mr.  Ward  thinks  it  has  rather  been  victoribvs  omnivm  gentivm,  and  obferves, 
that  “ Bandurius  produces  three  coins  of  Conftantinus,  Conffantius,  and  Maxentim,  with  this  infeription: 
“ victor  omnivm  gentium.  This  temple  therefore,  he  fuppofes,  might  be  ere£!ed  after  the  many  and 
*«  great  vidlories  gained  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  upon  which  they  entered  Rome  in  fo  pompous  a 
triumph.  If  fo,  p p mod  probably  may  Hand  for  propraetor.  The  title  invictissimi  feems  to  be 
u given  to  thefe  emperors  in  a Chefiiire  infeription.  N.  1 I.” 

9.  Deo  Sanfto  Marti  venuftinus  Lupus  votuni  folvit  libens  vierito.  We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Gordon  for  this  altar,  who  fir!!  difeoveredand  publifhed  it,  and  has  fince  prefented  it  to  the  right  hon.  the 
Earl  of  Hertrord,  in  whofe  poffefiion  it  now  is.  When  I was  at  London,  in  1729,  I could  not  get  a 
convenient  opportunity  of  copying  this  infeription  myfelf : but  Mr.  Gale  was  pleafed  to  charge  himfelf 
with  the  care  of  it.  I !hould  not  therefore  need  to  fay  that  I have  fince  feen  it  myfelf,  but  that  1 think 

I am  obliged  to  acknowledge  this  inftance  of  my  Lord  Hertford’s  great  and  fo  well  known  humanity. 

The  fecond  word  in  this  infeription  differs  from  Mr.  Gordon  a little,  but  I found  Mr.  Gale  to  be  in  the 
right.  Indeed  the  letters  sang  joined  to  Marti  would  very  naturally  lead  one  to  think  of fanguineo,  3 
proper  epithet  for  Mars,  and  an  epithet  that  is  aferibed  to  him  by  the  poets : 

Qualis  apud  gel'tdi  cam  flumina  concitus  Hebri 

Sanguineus  Mavors  clypeo  increpat .* 

But  fanguineus  is  an  epithet  of  Mars,  which  no  where  occurs  in  infetiptions,  whereas  fanflus  is  thought 
to  be  fometimes  attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Belatucader.  Some  of  our  be!!  antiquaries  therefore 
think,  that  as  c and  g are  often  interchanged,  fo  it  happens  to  be  here;  and  that  we-are  therefore  to  read 
Deo  fat  Ho  Marti.  But  Mr.  Ward  chufes  to  adhere  to  fanguineo,  rather  than  think  the  artifi: 
chargeable  with  a miftake  in  putting  g for  c.  “ The  ufual  epithets  of  Mars  are  taken  from  fuch  things 
“ as  accompany  war,  and  exprefs  terror  or  dellrudlion;  and  this  particularly  of  fanguineus  is  given  him 
0 by  Ovid : 

Vel  tu  fanguinei  juvenilia  rnunera  Martis 

Sufcipe:  deliciae  jam  tibi  terga  dabunt.  4 

41  And  likewife  by  Virgil  in  the  paffage  quoted  above;  where  Servius  explains  fanguineus  by  atfto^stgns,' 
" as  an  epithet  or  title  of  Mars  among  the  Greeks.  The  title  of  ultor  feems  to  have  a near  affinity  with 
u this,  which  is  not  uncommon  both  upon  altars  and  coins ; but  that  of  fanfius  neither  appears  to  fuit 
“ his  charafter,  nor  do  any  othe  certain  inftanees  occur  where  it  is  given  him.” 

There  have  been  lately  feveral  large  and  curious  Hones  dug  up  at  this  fort,  cut  with  crofs  lines,  in  the 
form  of  lattices,  like  that  at  Harlowhill,  in  Northumberland. 

* Virg.  Aen.  xii.  v.  330. 
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mere  fuperftructures  of  the  edifices  leemed  to  have  been  pulled  down,  or  taken 
away. 

This  ftation  is  dillant  from  Watcbcrofs  about  three  miles,  in  which  fpace  there 
are  the  vifible  remains  of  three  caftelia,  and  the  fite  of  one  other  caftellum,  Mr. 
Warburton  fays,  was  difcernible  fome  few  years  before  he  vifited  the  wall,  but  was. 
then  quite  defaced.  The  intervals  between  the  caftelia  are  equal  and  regular,  juft 
feven  furlongs  each. 

The  date  of  the  pretenturae  ofSeverus  and  Hadrian  in  this  tradt  is  various;  the 
land  through  which  they  pafs  having  been,  in  many  parts,  cultivated  for  acourfe 
of  years,  they  are  almolt  totally  defaced.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  Hadrian’s  vallum 
with  any  degree  of  certainty — near  Cambeck  Hill,  Severus’s  wall  and  the  works- 
totally  fwept  away — from  thence  to  Irthington,  the  wall  and  ditch  are  difcernible 


There  are  yet  two  inferiptions,  the  originals  of  which  I have  earneflly  wlfhed  to  fee,  but  In  vain. 

The  account  Camden  gives  of  them  is  in  thefe  words:  “ At  Caftle-Steads,  (which  is  another  name  for 
“ Cambeck.  fort)  as  alfo  at  Trederman  hard  by  were  found  thefe  inferiptions,  which  the  right  honourable 
“ William  Lord  Howard,  of  Nawortb,  third  fon  of  his  grace  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  copied  out  for  me 
“ with  his  own  hand.”  This  account  feems  a little  confufed,  for  Trederman  is  much  nearer  Burdofvvald 
than  Cambeck  fort,  and  there  is  nothing  Roman  at  that  caftle  or  about  it.  I was  in  great  hope*, 
however,  of  finding  thefe  among  the  colle&ion  at  Naworth,  but  could  meet  with  nothing  of  them  there. 
There  is  half  an  altar  {landing  in  a gate  at  Naworth,  but  I cannot  think  it  has  any  relation  to  Camden’s 
inferiptions.  There  is  alfo  a large  altar  built  up  in  the  jamb  of  a chimney  at  Whitefield,  about  a mile 
weft  from  this  fort,  which  the  old  people  fay  was  brought  from  thence,  or  a part  of  the  wall  vary  near  it— 
But  both  the  altar  and  infeription  have  been  defaced  by  the  mafons,  fo  that  at  prefent  there  is  not  any 
•vifible  letter  upon  it.  I muft  thtrefore  give  the  inferiptions  juft  as  they  are  deferibed  in  Camden’s  Britannia 
though  they  are  very  obfeure  and  imperfedt.  The  firlt  is  thus : 

1 1.  jlovi  Optimo  Maximo  cokors  prima  Tungrorum  Ike cl cut  praeft  Aurelius  Optimus 

praefcftus .f 


The  other  thus- — Ini An C.  Upal. 

legata  Augufiali  propraetore  cohors  prima  T ungrorurn 
pofuit . The  three  laft  lines  in  the  frill  infeription 
might  piobably  contain  fome  farther  defeription  of 
the  prefedt,  or  the  names  of  the  confuls  ; but  they 
are  (to  me  at  leaft)  unintelligible.  The  third  line 
looks  like  the  name  of  a place,  but  what  this  fiiould 
be  I annot  imagine.  I find  a place  called  Ilkirk, 
in  Cumberland,  and  Olerica,  in  Ravennas.  The  cut 
of  the  l is  remarkable  in  Camden.  It  is  the  fame 
with  the  fifth  in  the  table  of  letters, and  k is  a pity  for 
that  reafon  we  cannot  fix  tire  date  of  this  infeription. 
However  it  appears  from  hence,  that  this  fhape  was 
introduced  before  cohors  prima  Tungrorum  fettled 

at  Borcovicus  or  Houfe-Steads. 

I believe  the  iv  in  the  beginning  cf  the  latter  infeription  has  rather  been  im,  and  that  imperatori  Caefari 
has  been  the  firft  line,  though  this  is  uncertain.  I have  nothing  more  to  obferve  with  relation  to  thefe 
inferiptions,  excepting  that  the  cohors  prima  Tungrorum , fo  clearly  mentioned  in  both,  feems  after  this  to 
have  removed  from  hence,  and  fettled  at  Houle-Steads,  in  Northumberland,  the  ancient  Borcovicus, 


where  the  Notitia  found  them. 


| Camden  fays,  (as  his  editor  Gibfon  has  it)  “ That  below  Brampton,  and  at  Caftle-Steads,  as  alfo  at  Trederman,  hard 
«*  by,  were  found  thefe  inferiptions,  which  the  right  honourable  Lord  William  Howard,  of  Naworth,  (1607)  third  fbn  of 
“ his  grace  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  copied  out  for  me  with  his  own  hands;— a perfon  admirably  well  verfed  in  the 
<•  ftudy  of  antiquities,  and  a peculiar  favourer  of  that  ftudv.” 

but. 
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but  very  faint ; and  Hadrian’s  vallum  is  fcarce  to  be  afcertaincd ; what  is  like  its 
appearance,  is  about  three  chains  difiant  from  Severus's  works.  Mr.  Warburton, 
when  he  viewed  them,  found  them  in  what  he  calls  the  fecond  degree,  but  they  are 
much  reduced  lince  that  time.  At  Old  Wall,  the  feveral  works  may  be  difcovered, 
the  didance  between  thofe  of  Hadrian  and  Severus,  being  about  ten  chain  ; but 
there  can  be  little  certainty  in  all  this  trad,  for  where  the  ground  is  not  in  culti- 
vation, it  is,  in  feveral  parrs,  overgrown  with  brufhwood. 

Mr.  Warburton  fays,  between  Old  Wall  and.  Bleatarn,  is  a place  called  the 
Houfe-Steads,  where,  about  feven  years  before  his  furvey  was  made,  an  altar  was 
difcovered  then  at  Scaleby,  without  any  vifible  infcription.  The  chief  caufe  of 
robbing  and  defacing  the  Ration,  feems  to  have  been  the  building  of  Mr.  Dacre’s 
houfe  and  offices,  at  Caftle-Steads,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  it : in  the  walls 
of  which  are  many  Roman  remains  preferved,  particularly  the  pillars  of  the  floor 
of  an  hipocanft,  vffiich  are  built  up  in  many  parts  of  the  barn,  with  cornices  and 
mouldings  fcattered  here  and  there. 

In  the  wall  of  the  ftable  is  the  fculpture,  marked  No.  5 in  the  plate  annexed: 
the  w hole  ftone  is  about -twenty-feven  inches  long,  and  twenty-two  wide,  and  the 
figure,  though  rude,  is  well  relieved.  It  hath  not  been  publiffied. 

Over  the  door  of  the  office  in  the  garden,  is  the  fculpture  and  infcription,  mark- 
ed No.  6 in  the  plate,  not  noticed  by  Mr.  Horfley,  or  Mr.  Warburton. 

The  firft,  No.  5,  is  one  of  thofe  Gaulifh  figures,  of  which  w e have  many  infian- 
ces, in  this  county,  noticed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  The  fecond  is  a fepulchral 
monument,  of  which  an  ill-drawn  fketch  w^as  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma- 
gazine for  February  1747,  and  an  explanation  of  the  inlcription  defired. 

In  the  fucceeding  month,  the  following  addrefs  appeared  in  that  repofitory, 
under  the  well-known  fignature  of  the  Learned  Antiquary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pegge, 
**  Refolving  the  legatures,  I w7ould  give  the  letters  thus: — 

DM 

GEMELLI.  C.  A. 

FL.  HILLARIO.  S.  H.  P.  G. 

,f  All  the  difficulty  in  reading  it  lies  in  the  word  Hillario,  where  the  fecond  letter, 
“ or  note,  is  a mixture  of  I and  LL ; and  the  laft  but  one  is  alike  jumble  of  R.  L. — 
u You  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  the  ftone-cutter,  by  miflake,  has  fpelt  this  word 
" wdth  LL,  inftead  of  L.  As  to  the  interpretation,  you  have  the  name  Gemellus 
* in  Caffiodorus,  and  the  correfponding  feminine  Gemella  in  the  Marmor  Oxon, 
“ No.  62.  But  for  all  that  1 do  not  take  Gemelli  to  be  a proper  name  here,  but 
u the  nominative  cafe  plural  of  the  adje&ive  Gemellus.  Again  you  have  both 
“ Hillario  and  Hillarius,  Roman  names,  fee  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  tom.  iii.  p.  418, 
“ 539  ; but  I believe  Hillario  on  the  fione  to  be  the  dative  cafe  of  the  latter. — 
“ The  infcription  I would  therefore  fill  up  in  this  manner. — Dis  manibus  Gemelli 
" Cains  Aldus  y Flario  Hillario  Jepulckrum  hoc  fieri  curaverunt . The  fenfe  whereof 
e<  will  be, — 'I he  twin  brother sy  Caius  Hillarius , Aulus  Hillarius , have  caufed  this  mo~ 
“ nument  to  be  ere  bled  for  Flavius  Hillarius.  It  is  prefumed  thefe  were  three  bro- 
•'  thers  of  the  name  and  family  of  Hillarius,  in  this  legion,  whereof  twro  that  were 
twins,  furvived  the  other  brother,  and  put  this  marble  over  him.” 

Another 
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Another  writer,  in  the  fame  repofitory,  under  the  fignature  of  G.  Shivy,  Oxon, 
17th  March,  1746, (ays, — “ I take  it  to  have  beendefigned  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
“ of  fome  military  man,  and  is  to  be  read  as  follows  : — Diis  manibus , Gemelli  Cains 
" Aurelius , Flavio  Helarotfepulchrum  hoc  facmndum  curavere.  I am  induced  to  think 
" thus,  as  well  from  feveral  parallel  inflances  in  Gruter,  particularly  a remarkable 
one,  p.  526,  No.  I.  to  which  I refer  the  curious,  as  from  feveral  others  of  the  like 
«*  kind  now  in  my  hands,  belonging  formerly  to  that  learned  antiquary,  Mr  Thomas 

u H n,  my  much  honoured  friend,  and  fellow-labourer  in  thefe  ffudies.”* 

After  thefe  difcuflions,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  add  any  thing  on  the  fubjedf ; 
only  to  hint  that  it  is  very  rare,  on  fuch  monuments,  to  fee  regular  erodes,  or  a 
double  crofs,  as  it  were  radiated,  or  like  a blazing  (far.  The  infcription  is  taken 
accurately,  and  the  plate  will  correct  the  former  copies,  and  obviate  the  difficulties 
that  arofe  to  Mr.  Pegge. 

We  were  informed  by  one  of  Mr.  Dacre’s  fervants,  of  a ffonethcn  lately  brought 
from  the  fort,  with  an  infcription  on  it ; but  unfortunately  it  was  broken/and  a part 
of  it  built  in  the  banking  of  a forced  road,  lately  made  to  one  of  the  inclofures ; the 
fervant  would  not  let  us  depart  till  he  had  fearched  for  it,  alluring  us  his  maffer 
would  be  much  dilpleafed  if  any  traveller  went  from  thence  unfatisfied  in  any  mat- 
ter of  antiquity  which  was  enquired  after  in  his  eftate.  The  fragment  was  reco- 
vered, and  when  the  pieces  were  made  clean,  the  infcription  appeared  greatly 
defaced  ; and,  in  fome  part  of  the  drawing  we  took,  the  letters  are  uncertain.  See 
No.  10  in  the  plate. f We  are  not  able  to  give  a probable  reading  of  this  fragment. 

In  the  garden,  with  its  face  lain  to  the  foil,  we  faw  the  altar  of  which  the  an- 
nexed drawing  is  accurate.  It  has  already  exercifed  the  pens  of  learned  antiqua- 
ries, though  it  was  not  difeovered  in  Mr.  Horfley’s  time  : and  from  the  principles 
with  which  we  fet  out  in  this  work,  and  the  view  of  Northumberland,  we  fhall 
give  a full  extract  of  what  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjedt.  No.  14  in  the  plate. 

From  the  Manuscripts  of  Roger  Gale,  Efq. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Routh  to  Mr.  Gale , \^th  of  Nov.  1741. 

<f  This  altar  was  dug  up  at  Caffle-Steads,  nigh  Brampton,  about  fixty  years  ago, 
« and  foon  after  its  being  difeovered,  was  buried  again  in  a wear,  with  two  or  three 
tf  more  flones  with  inferiptions  on  them,  as  fome  old  men  related,  belonging  to 
“ the  Earl  of  Curb  He,  where  it  continued  till  very  lately,  when  the  wear  being  re- 
paired,  it  was  fought  for,  and  carried,  by  Mrs.  Appleby’s  order,  who  now  lives 
there,  up  to  Caffle-Steads,  and  now  placed  in  the  court-yard  : it  is  four  feet 
«f  in  height,  the  capital  being  fourteen  inches,  body  twenty-two,  and  bafe  feven. 
The  irident,  or  fulmen,  about  twenty-two  inches  long,  and  the  letters  fomewhat 
exceeding  two  inches,” 

Ob/eruations  on  the  preceding  Infcription , by  Roger  Gale,  Efq. 
u I fufpedfed  that  the  cohort,  in  the  fecond  or  third  line,  fhould  have  been 
« COH.  1.  not  11.  but  getting  Mr.  Routh  to  examine  it,  he  affured  me  that  the 

* Brown  Willis  communicated  this  1747*  to  the  fociety  of  antiquaries,  D.  M.  Gemelli  Caius  Aurelius 
Flavius  Hilario  fepulchrum  hoc  peri  curavit.  So  read  by  Mr.  Ward.  Gemellius  occurs  at  Bincheller  Durh. 
Hilario  in  Gruter. — The  head  fuppofed  Piute  Libert  being  before  Hilario  in  Gruter,  this  may  be  Flavii 

JLibertus. Mr.  Gough’s  Adds,  to  Camd. 

f Cora.  Blalio.  Con,  270. — C.  Semp.  Blsfus  Con.  253. 
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« numerals  II  were  particularly  fair;  the  reafon  of  my  fufpicion  arofe  from  many 
“ inlcriptions  found  in  thefe  parts,  particularly  at  Houfe-Steads,  and  this  Cadle- 
•«  Steads,  with  COH.  I TVNGRORVM  upon  them,  and  notone  before  this  with 
" II.  neither  does  the  Notitia  Imperii  ever  mention  the  coh.  II.  Tung,  in  this 
“ ifland,  perhaps  it  had  been  recalled  before  that  work  was  compofed.  The  coh. 
" I.  Tungro,  in  thefe  inferiptions,  is  never  Ailed  milliaria  equitata,  fo  that  the  II. 
«*  though  inferior  in  number,  feems  to  have  had  the  preference  in  dignity,  being  alfo 
“ honoured  with  the  emperor’s  name,  and  from  him  called  Gordiana.  It  mult  alfo 
" have  been  the  fird  auxiliary  cohort  of  the  legion  it  belonged  to ; for  Vigetius  tells 
" us,  that  the  fird  cohort  of  the  legion  was  called  milliaria  that  it  confided  of  1105 
“ foot  foldiers,  and  132  horfe;  and  as  the  feveral  cohorts  of  a legion  and  their  auxi- 
“ liaries  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other,  fo  the  firft:  auxiliary  cohort  mud 
“ have  contained  as  many  in  number  as  the  firft  legionary  cohort : and  though  ours 
“ might  have  been  the  fecond  of  the  Tungrii,  as  perhaps  levied  later  than  the  firft, 
«*  yet  it  might  be  firft  of  the  wing  to  which  it  appertained,  and  dignified  with 
“ their  honourable  titles,  for  fome  peculiar  merit,  now  to  us  unknown  ; neither  is 
**  it  improbable,  that  it  might  belong  to  the  Ala  Augujla  Gordiana  ob  virlutem  ap- 
,f  pellata  quartered  in  this  county.*  In  the  fourth  line  the  C.  L.  muft  be  numeral, 
,f  for  though  the  true  number  of  horfe  in  a cohort  is  faid  to  be  no  more  than  132, 
u yet  as  that  was  not  always  certain,  efpecially  in  the  lower  empire,  this  cohort 
“ of  the  Tungrii  might  chance  to  have  a few  more  in  it  than  ufual,  and  that  might 
<c  be  a very  good  reafon  to  exprefs  it  upon  this  done,  it  being  of  fome  confidera- 
" tion  to  be  more  numerous  than  the  others,  to  confid  of  150  horfe,  indead  of 
f‘  132;  fo  that  the  whole  relating  here  to  this  cohort,  may  be  read,  cohors  fecunda 
“ ? ungrorum  Gordiana  milliaria  Equitum  Centum  quinquaginia.  In  the  fifth  line  the 
" remains  C L feem  to  fignify  Claudius  Glaudianus ; what  is  left  being  the  tops 
“ of  C L,  and  the  fpace  defaced  in  the  fixth  line,  being  of  a very  fit  dimenfion  to 
“ receive  the  letters  ANVS;  and  w’e  have  an  infeription  in  Gruter,  p,  391,  2,  of 
“ a Claudius  Claudianus,  befides  the  name  of  the  eminent  poet,  to  judify  this  con- 
“ jedure.  In  the  fixth  line  you  have  ifiante  for  curante,  a word  uncommon,  neither 
“ does  it  occur  to  me  in  any  other  infeription,  except  the  very  imperfed  remains 
“ in  one  given  by  Mr.  Horfley,  Scotland,  No.  7,  xxix  INS.  may  denote  that  word. 
“ Virgil,  /Eneid  I.  508. 

“ — Indans  operi  regnifque  futuris. 

«*  So  Pliny,  in  Pancgyr,  c.  18.  ‘ Indans  operibus,  &c.’ 

“ In  the  ninth  PRINC.  for  Principe,  the  proper  name  of  a man,  yElius 
w Martinus  Princeps,  not  of  a dignity.  This  name  Princeps  is  often  met  with  in 
£*  Gruter.  There  is  no  crofs  droke  in  the  N of  Martino,  therefore  I read  it  Martino 
" not  Martiano  X.  Kal.  is  decimo  Kal.  Januarii,  Junii,  or  Julii.  As  for  IMP.* 
" DNG.  AVGIII  in  the  penultimate  line,  I believe  it  mud  read  Imperatore 
u Domino  Nodro  Gordiano  Augudo  Tertio,  and  what  follows  Pompeiano  Con- 
“ fulibus:  and  that  it  is  no  midake  of  the  emperor’s  being  the  third  time  conful 
“ infleadof  the  fecond:  for,  in  the  inferiptions  of  Gruter,  he  is  mentioned  as  conful 
“ the  fecond  time  with  Pompeianus,  and  as  it  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reipn 

* V.  Cam,  Brit,  & Horfleii  Brit.  Rom.  in  Cumb.  LVI.  & c. 
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“ when  he  was  conful  with  him,  thefe  numerals  cannot  refer  to  a third  confulate, 
“ which  he  never  took,  but  muft  relate  to  his  being  the  third  emperor  of  that  name. 
fC  If  it  is  objected  that  it  was  not  ufual  for  the  Roman  emperors  to  ftile  themfelves 
" 1°.  11°.  III0.  I anfwer  there  were  never  three  of  them  of  the  fame  name,  thus 
**  nearly  fucceeding  one  another,  as  the  three  Gordians,  if  at  any  time.  However, 
the  infcription  in  Gruter,  p.  1085,  muft  include  a miftake,  where  it  reprefents 
“ this  Gordian  as  RM.  TRIB.  POT  COS  III.  PP.  the  III  immediately  following 
“ Cos,  and  fo  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  word,  but  it  is  a palpable  miftake  of 
the  ftone-cutter. 

The  entire  reading  of  this  infcription,  therefore  will  come  out  as  follows  : 

Jovi  optimo  maximo 

Et  Numini  et  Numinibus  Augufti  Noftri  Cohors  fecunda  Tungrorum  Gordiana 
Milliaria  Equitum  centum  et  quinquaginta,  cui  Praeeft  Claudius  Claudianus,  Prae- 
fe<ftus  inftante  ^Elio  Martino  Principe  X Kal.  I.  imperatore  Domino  Noftro  Gor- 

diano  Augufta  tertio  Pompeiano  Confulibus. (R.  G.  28th  Dec.  1741) 

In  1742,  G.  Smith,  Efq.  communicated  this  altar  and  infcription  to  the  editor 
■of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  p.  30,  for  1742. 

Jovi  optimo  maximo 

et  Numinibus  noftrae 
Cohortis  Secundae  Tungrorum 
Gordianorum  Mille  Equitum* 
cataphracftariorum  Legionis 
cui  praeeft  Sicilius  Claudianus,J 
Praefe<ftus  inftante  Aelio  Martirino 
Principe  decimo  Kal.  I.  imperatoris 
Dom.  noftri  Gordiani  III.  po- 
mpeiano Confulibus. 

References.]  “ Probably  thefe  Iaft  all  in  the  ablative. 
u * Cohorts  of  horfe  were  moft  necelfary  to  guard  the  frontiers,  but  whether  the 
*'  Cataphratflarii  were  ever  formed  into  regular  cohorts,  Mr.  Ward  knows  better 
“ than  I. 

£ “ The  C.  I.  is  C.  L.  for  the  bottom  of  the  letters  is  deftroyed  and  I read  it 
« Sicinus  or  Sicilius,  or  Sicilianus  Claudianus.  I obferved  fomething  like  an  ON 
« before  Praee  ; but  as  they  were  very  fmall  to  the  reft,  I lhall  not  read  them  Pan- 
« nonia.  In  the  N of  Mart,  there  feemed  to  be  a connexion  of  an  RI  and  O which 
<c  induces  me  to  read  it  Martirino,  but  I think  the  name  hardly  Roman,  and  fub- 
M mit  to  Mr.  Ward’s  reading.”*  Which  follows, 

Jovi  optimo  maximo 
et  numini  domini 
noftri,  cohors  fecunda  Tun- 
grorum Gordiana  millenaria  equitum 
centum  quinquaginta,  cui  prae- 
eft Silius  Clau- 

* Mr.  Ward  was  profcflbr  of  rhetoric  in  Grefliam  college,  London. 
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dianus  prae- 
fecftus,  inftante 
Aelio  Martiano 
Principe,  decimo  kal.  I. 
imperatore  domino  noftro  Gordiano 

[Augufto  tertium  Po- 
mpeiano  confulibus. 

In  the  fame  repofitory,  for  1742,  p.  135,  are  feveral  remarks,  by  an  anony- 
mous author,  communicated  by  Mr.  Smith,  which,  upon  comparifon,  will  appear 
to  be  no  other  than  fhort  extra&s  from  the  preceding  letter  of  Mr.  Gale. 

Mr.  Smith  alfo  communicated  to  the  fame  repofitory  the  following  articles,  dis- 
covered at  this  ftation. 


TWO  FRAGMENTS  OF  INSCRIPTIONS. 


Two  pieces  of  a glafs  bowl,  preferved  by  Mrs.  Appleby, 
||  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Adleon  in  Greek  capitals,  cut,  as 
ll  lfuppofedr  with  an  adamant,  and  the  other,  which  is  a piece  of 
^^^Ithe  fame  bowl,  has  a dog’s  head  fair  on  it;  fo  that  the  fable  of 
that  prince  has  been  engraved  on  this  veffel. 

« The  glafs  bowl  is  very  curious,  but  the  fragments  not  being  at  the  edge  any 
“ where,  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  its  capacity.  One  of  the  pieces  is  about  one 
«*  inch  and  eight-tenths  length-ways,  and  one-tenth  crofs,  or,  to  fpeak  mathemati- 
“ caliy,  the  chord  is  about  one  inch  and  eight-tenths  long,  and  the  fagitta,or  verfed 
“ fine,  one-tenth,  whereof  the  diameter  ought  to  be  eight  inches  and  one-tenth  at 
«*  that  place  ; but  thefe  are  extremely  difficult  in  fuch  fmall  arches  to  be  accurately 
<f  determined.  No  doubt  but  the  fable  of  Adteon  was  the  hiftory  on  the  bowl,  and 
“ it  is  great  pity  it  had  not  been  entire.” 

“ In  the  wood,  where  the  fort  has  been,  that  lady  found,  fome  time  ago,  buried 
<f  in  the  rubbiffi,  a regular  clay-floor,  with  feveral  pedeflals  upon  it,  and  betwixt 
u every  two  of  them  a hollow  parallelopipedonof  burnt  clay,  of  fixteen  inches  long, 
4t  and  fix  wide,  with  a hole  through  the  oppofite  fides.  The  ufe  of  thefe  pedeftals  is 
“ hard  to  be  conjedlured,  unlefis  to  carry  off  the  damp  from  the  floor,  which 
was  laid  over  it;  but  as  pipes  went  through  thefe  holes,  it  would  rather  feem 
“ like  a contrivance  to  warm  a hot-bath.  The  lady  tells  me  there  is  not  one- 
44  fourth  of  them  left  that  were  there  when  file  firft  difeovered  it. 

“ The  dimenfions  of  the  hypocauflum  are  five  yards  by  nine  within  the  walls; 
" the  ground-floor  was  of  clay,  in  which  the  ftone  pedeftals  were  fixed  about  four 
" or  five  inches  deep,  more  or  lefs,  fo  as  to  bring  them  to  a perfedt  level  at  top, 
their  height,  including  the  depth  in  the  clay,  is  generally  about  two  feet;  fup- 
■“  ported  by  thefe  pedeftals,  was  a fecond  floor  of  white  ftone,  about  one  inch  thick, 
VOL.  i.  « and 
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“ and  curioufly  cemented  for  the  bath.  The  parallelopipedons  of  burnt  clay  were 
« placed  quincunx  form,  betwixt  every  other  row  of  thefe  pedefials,  and  were 
“ five  or  fix  inches  fhort  of  their  height,  in  order  to  give  paffage  for  the  fmoke  to 
*c  warm  the  bath ; but,  in  order  to  the  better  underflanding  of  them,  I fhall  give 
«*  you  an  ichnographical  plan  of  a few  of  them  : — 

A ” Here  the  fquares  reprefent  the  ichnography  of  the 

fH  H|  Q * pedeftals,  and  the  nVthat  of  the  clay  parallelopipedons, 

" which  were  omitted  in  every  other  row,  as  A B. 
|“  There  were  about  one  hundred  pedefials  in  all,  two 
“ pedefials,  and  the  vacuity  took  up  about  twenty-eight 
|“  inches,  as  near  as  can  be  judged  from  the  prefent  fiate 
“ of  their  fituation  on  the  floor. 

| “ Mrs.  Appleby,  who  deferves  to  be  gratefully  re- 

<(  membered  by  all  lovers  of  antiquity,  took  great  pains 
g|]  g|  ^ gg|f‘  to  preferve  what  fhe  could  of  thofe  valuable  remains  of 
B “ the  ancients,  fhe  found  there  the  ruins  of  the  bottom 

««  and  fides  of  an  iron  grate,  which  that  lady  fiill  has  at  Cafile-Steads,  and  fome 
*f  pieces  of  charcoal  were  lying  up  and  down  on  the  floor. 

« Adjoining  to  the  fouth  wall,  where  the  grate  flood,  were  two  curious  rooms, 
« fupported  in  the  fame  manner  with  pedefials,  and  conduits  betwixt  them,  fiill 
« running  frefh  when  that  lady  found  them;  but  on  admiflion  of  the  air,  all  have 
t(  gone  to  ruin.  The  floors  of  thefe  rooms  that  refled  on  the  pedefials,  were  paved 
« in  the  fame  manner  as  the  bath,  with  this  addition,  that  a curious  cemented  com- 
“ pofition  of  lime,  brick-dull,  and  pebbles,  at  leall  four  inches  thick,  was  fpread 
<«  over  the  flone  of  a wonderful  hardnefs.  Such  care  have  that  warlike  people 
« taken  to  render  the  climate  of  thefe  northern  regions  agreeable  to  their  con- 
“ flitutions. 

tf  There  were  many  other  curious  floors  found  amongfl  the  ruins,  and  fomc 
« coal-afhes:  but  I am  apt  to  believe,  that  the  old  caflle  of  the  de  Vallibus,  pro- 
“ prietors  of  Gilfland  after  the  conquefl,  hath  been  built  on  the  ruins  of  this  fort, 
««  becaufe  feveral  curiofities,  that  intimate  a more  modern  date,  have  been  found 
««  here.  It  Hands,  as  moll  other  Roman  forts  have  done,  on  a lingula,  as  near  as 
“ the  defence  of  the  wall  would  admit,  betwixt  the  rivulets  of  Irthing  and 
“ Cam  beck. 

« There  was  alfo  a cold-bath  found  near  the  place,  and  not  far  from  it  fome- 
«<  thing  like  a ciflren,  about  five  yards  by  one  and  a half,  compofed  of  thick  fiate 
« flones  very  large  and  fet  edge-ways,  curioufly  cemented  fo  as  to  refufe  paflage  to. 
«£  any  liquid,  on  fuppofition  that  it  might  be  intended  for  fuch  a defign.”f 


From  the  Manuscripts  of  Roger  Gale,  Efq. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Routh>  jun.  2 %lh  December , iyqr. 

«<  Mrs.  Appleby,  a while  ago,  difeovered  a fmall  room  nigh  the  fort  at  Caflle- 
Reads,  whofe  floor,  which  was  furprifingly  dry,  was  fupported  by  feveral  pedef- 


f Gentleman’s  Magazine,  1 742. 
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" tals  exadlly  (haped  like  fmall  altars,  between  every  two  rows  of  which  a row 
ff  of  hollow  bricks,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  with  an 
««  oppoiite  aperture  on  both  fides,  was  found  (landing  perpendicular,”  as  in  the 
figure  No.  1 2 in  the  plate,  <c  as  Mrs.  Appleby  told  me,  though  by  the  appearance 
« of  them,  and  as  the  pedefials  are  the  fupporters  of  the  floor,  one  would  be  apt 
,(  rather  to  think,  that  they  may  have  laid  horizontally,  by  which  means,  the  heat 
" or  air  would  be  tranfmitted  every  way.  Six  or  feven  of  thefe  pedefials  are  built 
«*  up  in  the  end  of  a barn,  and  fome  others,  with  feveral  bricks  were  left  in  the 
“ pofition  as  found,  for  the  fatisfadtion  of  the  curious,  but  are  fince  entirely  broke 
“ by  fome  accident  or  other.  Mrs.  Appleby  has  not  been  fo  happy,  as  to  meet 
" with  any  fatisfa&ory  conjecture  of  the  ufe  of  their  defign,  from  any  the  has  fhewn 
“ them  to,  and  imagines  it  has  been  a contrivance  for  conveying  the  air,  but  it  is 
" more  probable  it  has  been  fomething  in  the  nature  of  a bagnio. 

“ Among  many  forts,  which  guard  the  paflge  of  the  wall  crofs  the  river  Irthing, 
,f  there  is  an  exploratory  one  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  of  a particular  form, 
“ to  correfpond  to  its  fituation,  which  commands  a valt  extent  of  country,”  the 
plan  of  it  is  in  the  fhape,  figure  13  in  the  plate,  “ the  ditch  has  been  prodigioufly 
“ deep,  but  both  it  and  the  agger  are  almoft  defaced  by  the  plough,  along  the 
*'  whole  curve.” 

Letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Goodman. 

Carlijle , 9 th  Nov.  1727. 

,f  The  inclofed  figures,”  4 and  4 in  the  plate,  " are  thofe  I mentioned  to  you  in 
<l  my  former.  The  figure  has  been  found  fince,  and  was,  I prefume,  removed  after 
" it  was  broke,  for  no  part  of  it  could  be  found  for  fome  difiance  on  the  ground 
“ round  where  it  lay,  which  was  cleared  on  purpofe.  The  fort  is  an  oblong  Iquarc, 
“ from  the  foutheaft  front,  the  ground  is  declining  towards  the  river  Irthing,  on 
" which  ground  there  are  fiill  vifible,  the  foundations  of  walls  and  ftreets,  but 
“ removed  for  the  fake  of  buildings  and  tillage ; on  the  other  fide  is  a fteep  bank, 
t(  under  which  the  Cambeck  runs,  coming  from  the  wall.  The  whole  fortrefs 
“ feems  to  have  been  a very  fumptuous  and  fine  building  ; moftof  the  (tones  that 
“ are  dug  up,  are  black,  as  if  the  whole  place  had  been  burnt;  and  what  confirms 
" me  more  in  this  opinion  is,  that  in  feveral  places,  as  yet  dug  into,  there  are  great 
“ numbers  of  iron  nails,  pieces  of  iron  and  brafs,  that  are  run  into  lumps,  though 
“ now  in  a mouldering  condition.  There  are  alfo  fquare  tiles  found, of  aboutan  inch 
“ thick,  with  a ledgeon  an  edge, by  w hich  they  hung  on  the  roofs  of  houfes.  They  are 
“ about  ten  inches  by  nine,  and  of  a yellow  clofe  metal;  they  find  there  alfo,  many 
" earthen  veflels  of  different  figures  and  colours,  fome  of  which  were  whole,  till 
“ broken  by  carelefs  digging : I think  the  longeft  fides  of  the  fort  are  about  four 
“ Gunter’s  chains,  and  the  fhortefi  about  two  and  a half.  I fhall  take  a particular 
“ draught  of  it,  if  you  pleafe  to  have  it ; I am  very  apt  to  believe  Mr.  Gordon  did 
" not  fee  it,  as  being  at  fo  great  a diftance  from  the  wall.  There  are  feveral  foun- 
“ dations  of  the  houfes  yet  (landing  difiin<fily  in  the  fort,  pretty  high, but  hard  to  be 
*'  come  at  for  the  bruftiwood  growing  in  them.  I gave  you  the  impreflion  of  afmall 
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“ cornelian  feal  found  there  fome  years  fince:  fome  coins  have  alfo  been  found,  by 
“ the  men  employed  by  Mrs.  Appleby  to  dig  for  ftones,  but  I have  not  yet  feem 
them.”* 

Another  Letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Goodman. 

Carlijle>  id  January,  1727-3. 

*'  Be  pleafed  to  pardon  my  long  filence  to  your  laft,  and  believe  me  it  has  not 
been  through  negligence  of  your  commands,  but  being  told  that  one  Mr.  Horfley 
*f  had  fent  for  the  infcription,  and  that  he  had  promifed  to  fend  Mrs.  Appleby  his 
thoughts  thereupon,  I had  a defire  that  you  fhould  fee  them.  I have  been 
«*  leveral  times,  fince  your  laft,  at  the  Caftle-Steads,  and  found,  by  your  directions, 
that  the  three  laft:  letters  of  the  broken  line  were  BVS,  the  upper  part  of  the  B 
« being  broke,  and  the  S very  faint.  But  Mr.  Horfley  has  no  regard  to  the  ftops 
*•  like  hearts  that  I mentioned  to  you,  nor  the  figure  O,  ending  the  laft  line  but 
4f  one;  the  two  OO,  which  begin  the  word  conlapfum , are  very  fair  circles,  and 
*'  have  no  refemblance  of  the  letter  C,  notwithftanding  the  word  could  not  be  fenfe 
“ otherwife.  Mr.  Horfley  fancies  alfo  the  propraetor’s  name  to  have  been  Caius 
«<  Julius  Pitanus,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  flop,  which  feems  to  me  very  arbitrary, 
or  the  fculptor  much  more  fo,  who  made  the  flop  between  the  letters  CO  and 
« 1VL,  which  he  calls  Julius , fuppoflng  it  to  be  an  L,  becaufe  it  is  fomewhat 
«<  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  other  he  calls  S ; if  fo,  it  is  turned  the 
direCt  contrary  way.  Thofe  places  in  the  infcription,  which  I have  marked 
« with  pricks,  are  broken  places  in  the  ftone.  Mr.  Horfley’s  account  is  as  follows, 
« viz.  " That  Caius  Julius  Pitanus  proprietor  ( lord  lieutenant  of  the  pi  ovine  e ) had  rebuilt 
« a temple yf acred  to  the  goddeffes , the  mothers  of  all  nations , which  age  and  time  had  long 
« ago  ruined.”  You  have  inclofed  another  copy  for  your  obfervation,  the  letters 
« are  as  exaCt  as  I could  make  them;  there  are  razures  in  the  ftone,  which  are  the 
««  ruling  of  the  lines,  they  are  cut  pretty  deep,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  letters  fall 
« into  them,  but  I cannot  think  the  I is  an  L,  as  he  makes  it  in  his  fenle  of  it. — 
« If  you  think  he  is  right,  or  what  other  judgment  you  make,  be  pleafed  to  let  ms 
« know.  This  is  as  I took  it  from  the  ftone : — 

BVS 

OMNIVMjg 

GENT1VM 

TEMPLVM^' 

OH:  NIVETUS^ 

TATE  CONIAB 
SVMC  IVL^ 

PIT:  ANVSD 
P.  P.  RESTITVIT. 

* A fmall  cornelian  feal  was  found  fome  years  ago.  Mr.  Goodman  had  two  pieces  of  caft  brafs,  each 
461b.  weight,  found  in  a peat  mofs  two  feet  deep,  adjoining  to  the  Roman  road,fuppofed  heads  of  Catapult* 
Sir  J.  Ayloffe  fhewed  them  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1736,  and  a model  was  made  from  them  of  wood. 

J Gooch’s  Edit.  Camd.  d.  201. 
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Mr.  Gale’s  Anfwer. 

I'ld  February , 1727-8^ 

u I think  I can  give  you  the  true  reading  of  fo  much  as  is  left  of  the  infcription 
««  you  fent  me,  that  was  lately  found  at  Caftle-Steads,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Vtdloribus  Omnium  Gentium  Fernplum  olim  vetujlate  conlabfum,  G.  'Julius 

" Petuanius  de  propria  pecun.  rejlituil.  I never  met  with  the  De<e  Matres  omnium- 
“ Gentium  in  any  infcription,  or  elfewhere.  Therefore  believe  this  refers  to  two 
“ emperors  reigning  at  the  fame  time,  who,  from  the  conquers  they  had  made, 
“ are  here  flattered  with  a dedication,  Vidioribus  omnium  Gentium , as  the  emperor 
“ Probus  was  complimented  with  the  flyle  of  Vidior  Gentium  barbarum  : the  top  of 
<f  the  (lone  being  loft,  it  is  impofiible  to  fay  who  thefe  emperors  were  : the  CON 
“ in  the  ftxth  line,  can  be  nothing  but  CON,  though  the  ftone-cutter  has  blun- 
**  dered  the  C into  an  O.  In  the  feventh,  I am  fatisfied  the  C,  with  the  heart 
“ or  leaf  after  it  for  a ftop,  ftands  for  Gaius,  and  IVI^  for  Julius : the  laft  cha- 
“ raCter  being  an  abbreviation  or  contraction  for  VS.  In  the  eight,  P1TANVS 
**  muft  be  read,  as  is  plainly  evident  from  the  remains  of  the  letters,  Petuanius , 
,r  which  is  the  name  of  a Roman  family  frequently  occurring  in  Gruter’s  Thefau- 
**  rus  of  infcriptions,  and  not  Pitanus>  as  Mr.  Horfley  takes  it  to  be.  It  is  a very 
“ great  miftake  to  make  him  a propraetor  here,  for  the  characters  D,  P.  P.  are  no 
more  than  de  propria  pecunia , denoting  that  this  Gaius  Julius  Petuanius  rebuilt 
“ this  old  ruined  temple  at  his  own  expence ; and  thus  have  the  explanation  of  the 
“ character  D,  which  Mr.  Horfley  totally  difregarded.” 

We  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  it  appears,  from  the  conftruCtion  of  the  floors, 
before  described,  that  the  invention  was  folely  to  warm  the  apartment  j the  clay 
tubes  had  no  communication  with  any  fire  or  ftove  below ; they  w ere  made  to 
hold  burning  charcoal,  and  thereby  to  warm,  in  a gradual  manner,  the  floor  above. 

Two  of  the  infcriptions  mentioned  in  Mr.  Horfley’s  work,  require  particular 
attention. — It  wras  obferved  in  the  View  of  Northumberland,  upon  the  altars  in- 
fcribed  Deo  Mogonto , found  in  one  of  the  ftations  on  the  river  Reed,  and  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  that  county,  that  the  Romans,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  na- 
tives to  their  religion,  adopted  the  deities  worfhipped  in  the  feveral  diftriCts,  and 
altars  were  dedicated  to  feveral  of  thofe  topical  divinities.  The  remains  of  the 
druidical  rites  were  longeft  preferved  from  extirpation  in  the  defert  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country;  and  there  we  find  thofe  dedications  by  the  Romans, 
which  clearly  exprefs  an  adoption  of  the  deities  worfhipped  by  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  fee,  that  to  gratify  thofe  who  ftill  held  th t fire-rites t and  were  worfhippers 
of  the  fun,  the  Romans  dedicated  altars  to  Mithras,  and  to  the  fun  itfelf : Mithras 
was  a Perfian  name  given  to  fire  and  the  fun : — 

DEO  SOLI  MITHRAE. 

This,  at  once,  points  out  to  us  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  and  the  accepted  religion 
in  this  part  of  the  ifland,  at  the  time  of  their  accefs,  or,  perhaps,  fome  confidera- 
ble  length  of  time  after  their  fettlemenu 
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John  JohnfoHy  Efq.  lately  purchafed  the  large  eftate  at  Caftle-Steads,  in  which 
this  ftation  lies,  and  has  ereCted  a handfome  manfion  for  his  family  refidence,  on 
the  intermediate  ground  between  the  fort  and  the  old  houfe.  On  the  clearing  the 
area  of  the  ftation,  and  levelling  the  out- works,  feveral  curious  monuments  have 
been  difcovered,  as  reprcfented  in  the  annexed  plate. 

One  of  the  altars  is  remarkable  for  its  ornament  and  dedication  to  Jupiter,  and 
the  genius  or  guardian  divinity  of  the  place. — A fmall  altar  to  Belatucader  adds 
to  the  number  under  that  dedication,  which  feems  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
ifland;  the  name,  very  judicioully,  by  fome  writers,  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pounds Baal  and  Cadr — the  latter  a Britifh  word,  implying  valiant  or  invincible; 
lo  that  the  compound  may  be  read, — the  invincible  or  omnipotent  Baal.  The 
adoption  of  the  name  Baal  leads  us  to  obferve,  that  it  is  evident,  from  the  feveral 
inflances  we  have  noticed  in  Northumberland,  as  well  as  this  county,  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Britain  held  many  of  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  rites  and  lu- 
pcrftitions,  whether  brought  by  the  original  fettlers,  or  from  Germany  with  the 
conftant  influx  of  people  who  muft  have  come  hither  from  a fhore  fo  near  to  us; 
or  introduced  by  the  Phoenician  merchants,  are  fubjeefts  of  fpeculation,  and  would 
require  a treatife  from  the  more  learned  pen  of  Bryant,  or  fome  of  equal  erudi- 
tion. A fine  fculpture  of  a head,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  figure 
fitting  in  a fiate  chair,  and  probably  was  deligned  for  one  of  the  emperors.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  the  altar  with  the  bold  figure  of  Hercules  has  no  infeription. 
The  altar  inferibed  to  Mars,  though  the  characters  are  faint  and  fomewhat  defaced, 
fhews  fufheient  to  lead  us  to  an  apprehenfion,  that  Belatucader  was  the  fecond 
divinity  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  On  the  fragment  of  an  altar  is  a dedication 
to  the  omnipotent  Jupiter. 

The  ftation  has  been  ranfacked  by  Mr.  Johnfon,  w ho  has  made  a garden  on  the 
fpot ; the  dimenfions  were  thereby  critically  afeertained  ; in  the  directions  of  E. 
S.  E.  and  W.  S.  W.  it  meafured  one  hundred  and  thirty  yaids ; and,  being  of  an 
oblong  fquare,  its  width  was  one  hundred  yards.  The  upper  foil,  within  the  walls, 
was  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  three  feet ; under  the  ftratum  was  found  to  be  a 
ftitf  clay,  on  which  a thick  bed  of  pebbles  and  gravel  lay,  which  covered  the  whole 
area  The  ground  was  not  examined  deeper  than  the  clay,  except  where  founda- 
tions of  walls  were  found,  at  the  S.  W.  and  N.  E.  corners  ; thefe  were  not  perfeCt 
enough  to  difeover  what  the  erections  had  been : the  ground  was  very  irregular 
on  the  north  fide,  and  the  ruins  of  walls  were  wholly  confufed. 

The  outward  walls  of  the  fort  were  found  to  be  eight  feet  in  width  at  their  foun- 
dations, faced  on  each  fide  with  large  ftones,  and  filled  with  ftones,  in  an  irregular 
order,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  then  aftrong  cement  of  lime  and  land,  of  the  thicknefs 
of  four  inches,  then  a filling  of  ftones,  and  fo  alternately  cement  and  ftones,  in  like 
order.  The  altars  (except  the  largeft  which  was  difcovered  on  this  occalion)  were 
found  within  the  fort,  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  upper  foil ; 
feveral  little  troughs  were  alfo  found  there,  with  their  bottoms  turned  up  : conduits 
were  difcovered  in  all  directions,  and  channel  ftones,  apparently  made  for  carrying 
off  day  water.  On  the  fouth  fide,  without  the  walls  of  the  fort,  was  a large  plat- 
form of  ftones,  five  feet  below  the  furface,  covering  eleven  yards  in  length,  and 
eight  feet  in  breadth. 
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On  the  ground  where  the  bath  was  formerly  difcovered,  nothing  was  found  but 
the  pedefial  of  a column.  At  fome  little  difiance  from  the  fort,  the  foundations 
of  a building  were  found,  and  about  it  a quantity  of  afhes  and  fome  wheat,  the 
grain  entire,  but  turned  black:  here  the  largeft  altar  was  recovered  ; it  is  cracked, 
perhaps,  by  the  effedt  of  fire. 

The  fouth-eafi  and  weft  tides  have  been  moated,  the  north  fide  is  fecurcd  by  a 
fear,  or  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Cambeck.  Several  Roman 
coins  were  found,  of  one  of  the  Conftantines,  of  Maxentius,  and  of  the  lower 
empire  ; and  one  Englifh  coin  of  one  of  the  Henrys. 

It  has  frequently  been  obferved,that  the  little  buildings,  found Within  the  Roman 
Rations,  were  fcattered  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  muft  have  been  the  work  of 
thofe  who  fucceeded  the  Roman  poffeflbrs ; for  the  form  and  oeconomy  of  the 
Roman  Ration  is  fo  well  reported  to  us,  that  no  apprehenfion  has  taken  place 
with  the  antiquarian,  that  the  remains  we  now  difeover  were  the  work  of  that: 

clearing  out  of  this  Ration  has  fhewn  us  what  the  firft  covering  of  the  area 
was  ; — a matter,  not  before,  well  afeertained.  The  platform  had  certainly  led  to 
the  great  fouth  entrance.  Afhes  and  burnt  wheat  have  frequently  been  found ; 
and  it  has  been  doubted  whether  thefe  were  the  remains  of  facrifice,  or  the  ruins 
occafioned  by  fome  conflagration.  In  the  burning  of  magazines  of  corn,  by  a fuc- 
celsful  enemy,  one  would  prefume  the  quantities  of  aflies,  &c.  would  be  fo  confi- 
derable,  as  to  leave  no  doubts  in  the  minds  of  thofe,  who,  even  in  this  diRant  age, 
difeover  the  remains  : parched  corn  will  lay  in  the  earth  a long  time,  W'here  it  is^ 
excluded  from  the  air  ; we  know  that  the  facrifice  of  the  Romans  was  a mere  con- 
fecration  of  the  animals,  by  burning  the  fat  and  intrails  as  an  incenfe  to  the  Deity, 
and  that  the  carcafles  were  given  to  the  people  for  a folemn  fefiival : where  thefe 
remains  of  afhes,  corn,  &c.  have  been  found,  an  altar  has  attended  them ; infiances 
of  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  in  the  fequel:  it  is  alfo  obfervable,  that 
the  buildings,  where  fuch  remains  have  been  found,  wrere  too  fmall  for  magazines  ; 
and,  without  w’c  conceive  that  the  corn  was  burnt  in  the  firaw,  we  are  at  a lofs  to 
conjedture  how  a large  magazine  could  be  defiroyed  where  thole  remains  are  : all 
which  circumfiances  lead  us  to  an  apprehenfion  that  thefe  are  the  remains  of 
facrifice. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  IRTHINGTON. 

WE  now  entered  Irthington,  by  fome  authors  called  the  chief  manor  ol 
the  barony  of  Gilfland.f  The  parifii  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  or 
eonfiablewicks,  viz.  Irthington,  Leverfdale,*  Newrby,  and  Newton,  encompafied 

by 

f In  the  inquifition  before  us,  not  deferibed  as  a manor,  although  Naworth  is  particularly  mentioned, 

* From  the  Inquisition,  31 ft  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  LEVERSDELL. 

The  amount  of  the  lord's  rents,  19I.  2od. 

Bailiff’s  fee  — 1 .l  Land  ferjeant’s  fee,  4s. 
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by  the  parifhes  of  Brampton,  Walton,  Hayton,  Kirklinton,  Scaleby  and  Crofby. — • 
The  church  being  vicarial,  was  given  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  to  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Lanercoft,  and  was  foon  after  appropriated  thereto.  After  the  diffolution 
it  was  part  of  the  poffelTions  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Dacre  by  King  Edward  VI. 

Bilhop  Walter  Malclerk,  A.  D.  1224,  taxed  the  vicarage  as  follows — the  vicar 
to  have  the  whole  altarage,  with  the  corn  tithe  of  the  vill  of  Irthington,  and  all 
the  land  belonging  to  the  church,  the  tithe  of  hay  and  mills,  throughout  the  whole 
parifh,  with  all  fmall  tithes  belonging  to  the  altarage : faving  to  the  prior  and 
convent,  yearly,  three  efkeps  of  oatmeal,  and  two  efkeps  of  malt.  $ 

Before 


**  Memorand.  Cumrinting  Wood  contains  300  acres  and  lias  1000  oke  faplings  growing  therein.” 

“ The  moor  where  the  tennants  commoned  their  cattle  is  Irthington  moor.” 

**  Item,  the  Bounder  of  this  manner  beginpeth  at  Leverfdale,  and  from  Leverfdalc  to  Brumeil,  from 
**  thence  to  the  wall  of  Cumrenton,  called  the  White-flat,  from  the  White-flat  to  Blettern,  and  from 
t:  thence  to  the  Highfield  moor,  and  from  thence  to  Leverfdale,  where  it  beginneth.” 

$ Irthington  parifh,  by  accounts,  had,  near  twenty  years  ago,  confided  of  about  an  hundred  and  forty- 
fix  families, — now  population  is  greatly  increafed. 

Pope  N.’s  Valor.  J K.  Edward  II.  f K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Keel.  de  Irthington  ^*13  15  o[  Eccl.  de  Irth.  vie.  ejufd.  non  tax-  -2  Irthington  Vicar.  61.  is.  $d. 

Vicaria  ejufdem  - 10  o oj  antur  quia  totaliter  funt  deftrudl.  (. 

IRTHINGTON  VICARAGE. 

King’s  books  61.  is.  4d. — Certified  val.  30I. — Real  val.  40I.  as  fuppofed. 

VICARiA  DE  IRTHYNTON. 


1 


Richardus  Walton  canonic,  regularis  vicarius  ejufdem  habet  Manf.  et  Glebam  dee  vicarie  cuj. 
redtoria  appropriat.  unita  et  annexa  ed  prioratui  dive  Magdale  de  Lanercod  et  valet  com- 
munibus  annis.  — — — — — — — — 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  Grana  decimalia  p’venient.  de  villa  de  Irthyngton  ib’m  q.  vaL  p.  ann. 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  decim.  feni  lini  et  canobi  infr.  didt  p’oehia  q.  valent  coibs  annis.  — 
Idem  Ricardus  habet  decim.  vitulor.  que  valent  coibs  annis  — — — — 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  oblacon.  minut.  alterag.  et  albe  decim.  cu.  p’ficuis  libr.  pafchalis  que  val.  7 
p.  annu-  coibus  annis.  — — — — — — — — — J 

Sm.  tot  Valoris  61.  5s-  od.  D.  quibus. 

^Cet  fubf  d"3^ ^olucoe’s  P*  Senagio  refolut  Epo  Karlij  annuatim.  — — 

Et  Refolut.  procuracon.  vifitacion.  Epi  de  triennio  in  trienniu.  xxjd.  et  fic^ 

Et  rem.  61.  iyd.  xma.  inde  12s.  id.  three  far. 

Eccl.  Svrv.  26th  K.  Hen. 


annuatim.  — — — — 


s. 

d. 
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Incumbents. — 1224,  William  de  Moleburn  pr.  pr.  and  con.  Lanerc. — 1 3 3 7»  Lawrence  de  Caldre 
pr.  pr.  and  con.  Lanerc. — After  the  diffolution,  John  Fairbairne — 1567,  Robert  Hutton  cl.  p.  mort. 
Fairbairne — 15855  Robert  Dobfon,  cl.  pr.  bp.  Carlifle  by  lapfe  p.  mort.  Hutton — 1589.  Leo.  Scott  p. 
ref.  Dobfon,  pr.  Cb.  Dacre,  Efq.  — 1597,  Jof.  Lowden,  A.  M.  p.  mort.  Scott,  by  lapfe  bp.  Carl. — 
1612,  Rich.  Lowden  pr.  Hen.  Dacre — Antho.  Salkeld — 1642,  Rich.  Sibfon,  A.  B.  p.  cef.  Salkeld  pr. 
Sir  Tho.  Dacre — 1661,  John  Theakfton,  A.  B.  pr.  Sir  Tho.  Dacre — 1666.  Phil.  Fielding,  A.  M.  pr. 
Sir  Tho.  Dacre — 1692,  John  Gofling  pr.  Hen.  Dacre — 1731,  Math.  Wilkinfon,  p.  mort.  Gofling,  pr. 
Sufanna  Maria  Dacre  Appleby — 1745,  Jsmes  Farifli  p.  mort.  Wilkinfon  pr.  Jofeph  Dacre,  Efq. — 
1 763,  John  Stamper  cl.  p.  cefs.  Farifh  pr.  Jofeph  Dacre,  Efq. 

Soil  and  Produce  J The  north  and  northweft  parts  of  this  parifh  having  lately  been  improved  from 
common  lands,  are  open  and  level.  The  foil  of  the  ancient  inclofures  is  light  and  fandy  : on  the  top  of 
Lome  of  the  hills,  clay  is  found ; between  the  town  and  the  river,  a mixture  of  mofs  and  loam.  The  lands 

are 
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Before  we  quit  this  pariRi,  we  muft  take  notice  of  the  Roman  Ration,  now  called 
JVatchcrofsy  which,  as  obferved  before,  is  diftant  from  CaRle-Steads  about  three 
miles.*  It  is  fituated  on  the  crown  of  an  eminence,  of  an  eafy  afeent  every  way, 
and  commands  a very  extenfive  profpedl.  In  Mr.  Warburton’s  furvey  it  is  num- 
bered the  14th  Ration  on  the  wall,  according  to  the  Notitia,  was  called  Aballaba, 
and  held  a detachment  only,  Riled  numerus  manforu.m>  which  gives  an  apprehenfion 
that  it  was  not  conRantly,  but  only  occafionally  garrifoned,  and  ferved  as  a Ration 
of  obfervation  in  times  of  more  immediate  danger. — It  is  furrounded  with  a black 
and  dreary  wafle,  of  a foil  that  feems  incapable  of  cultivation — there  are  many  irre- 
gular 

are  level,  laid  down  in  meadows,  and  are  beautiful  in  that  tra£t.  The  new  improved  lands  will,  under 
proper  culture,  produce  moft  forts  of  grain  and  roots,  the  foil  being  various.  Due  fallowing,  clean  plow- 
ing, a pretty  large  quantity  of  lime  and  fome  manure,  never  fail  to  bring  a good  crop.  The  land  favours 
rye,  turnips,  and  potatoes. 

Rents.]  The  rent  of  farms,  from  8s.  to  30s.  an  acre — 18s.  the  average. 

H usbandry.j  Improved  hufbandry  advances — lime  from  Caftle-Carrock  is  ufed  with  great  advantage. 
Grafs-feeds  are  now  in  ufe,  and  lands  are  laid  down  clean  and  in  good  condition.  A better  race  of 
horfes  are  introduced,  and  carts,  ploughs,  See.  of  a good  conftmftion.  The  old  implements  have  givea 
way  to  example. 

The  Poor.]  They  are  fupported  by  a rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound. 

Roads.]  The  military  road  leads  through  the  centre  of  this  parifh : the  occupation  roads  are  new 
modelled,  and  in  good  repair. 

Wood  ] Little  wood,  except  in  fmall  ornamental  plantations. 

Game.]  Game  of  all  forts  is  abundant — Great  flocks  of  wild  geefe  winter  here. 

Ho  uses.]  The  houfes  in  general  are  mean  and  ill  conftru&ed,  moftly  made  of  clay,  and  ground  floors. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Corn.]  The  cattle  are  of  Cumberland  breed — There  are  no  fheep  kept — Corn 
is  depended  on  by  the  farmer,  to  make  up  his  rent.  The  harveft  is  pretty  early. 

Fuel.]  The  fuel  is  coal  and  peats. 

Schools.]  No  endowed  fchool,  many  fmall  ones. 

The  generous  mind  muft  lament,  that  learning  and  confeious  re&itude  cannot  fecure  an  author  from 
public  negleft,  of  which  this  parifh  furnifhes  an  inftance ; but  how  much  more  muft  we  grieve  when  we 
find  difappointment  hurrying  fnch  a man  into  difiipation,  and  that  greateft  wreck  of  the  human  mind— 
ebriety  : we  muft  hold  a ftiade  over  the  name  of  this  unhappy  fcholar. Housman’s  Notes. 

Mr.  Jchn  Smith,  landfcape  painter,  is  a native  of  this  parifh.  When  a youth,  he  was  taught  drawing 
by  Capt.  Gilpin,  who  was  a great  lover  of  the  fine  arts,  after  which,  he  taught  drawing  in  Whitehaven 
and  St.  Bees,  and  foon  after  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  S.  Gilpin,  the  celebrated  horfe  painter,  fon  of  the 
above  gentleman.  The  progrefs  he  made  under  this  mafter  was  confiderably  improved  by  the  frequent 
excurfions  he  made  for  the  purpofe  of  ftudying  Nature  in  her  different  afpedts  ; he  made  many  obferva- 
tions  among  the  beautiful  lakes  and  mountains  of  the  north,  and  fpent  much  time  in  their  vicinity  ; Win- 
dermere, Kefwick,  and  Ullfwater,  have  feverally  employed  his  pleafing  pencil  with  the  nobleft  fubjefts. 

About  two  years  ago  he  painred  a fet  of  highly  finifhed  views  of  the  lakes  for  J.  C.  Curwen  of 
Workington-Hall,  Efq.  from  which  engravings  have  been  made,  and  publifhed  under  the  patronage  of 
many  'of  the  firft  charadfers  of  this  kingdom;  and  will,  no  doubt,  eftablifh  his  name  as  an  artift. 

* Mr.  Horfley’s  work  contains  the  following  inferiptions  belonging  to  Watch* 
crofs 

L egionis  Secundts  Augufhe  Centuria  JuJti  Tertulliant  pofuit.  At  Old  Wall, 
which  is  about  two  miles  weft  from  Cambeck  fort,  are  two  inferiptions  of  the 
centurial  fort ; this  is  built  up  in  the  end  of  a houfe.  As  it  is  the  more  dif- 
tin<ft  of  the  two,  fo  it  is  the  more  curious,  becaufe  it  exprefsly  mentions  the 
legion. 
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gular  lines  and  bread-works  thrown  up  on  the  fou them  fide  of  the  hill,  at  no  great 
difiance  from  the  fiation  ; they  are  confufed,  and  form  no  certain  figure,  to  afford 
an  idea  of  the  occafion  on  which  they  were  made.  The  military  way  remains 
very  difiinvfi.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  fmalleft  fiation  on  the  wall,  being 
four  chains  and  a half  fquare:  it  was  the  opinion  both  of  Mr.  Horfiey  and  Mr. 
Warburton,  that  this  was  in  the  courfe  of  the  fiations  of  the  Notitia  per  lineam 
valli,  as  was  obferved  of  Little  Chefiers,  in  Northumberland.  It  is  placed  a little 
to  the  fouth  of  the  pretenturas  of  Severus  and  Hadrian:  the  vallum  and  ditches 
are  very  diftindl;  for,  as  no  purpofe,  but  merely  to  rob  the  wall  of  its  materials, 
could  have  taken  place  to  deface  this  camp,  it  remains  very  perfecfi ; and  the  place 
of  the  praetorium  is  fiill  confpicuous:  the  whole  ground  plot  is  covered  with  a low 
growth  of  heath.  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  he  was  afiured  by  the  country  people, 
and  had  it  afterwards  confirmed,  that  they  often  plow  up  paved  ftones  here,  and 
thinks  part  of  the  high  way  to  Brampton,  to  be  the  military  w'ay  palling  near  it. 
This  muft  be  fpoken  of  ground  at  a conliderable  difiance,  for  the  ploughfhare  has 
left  no  appearance  of  its  having  paffed  any  way  near  it.  It  is  diftant  from  Bleatarn, 
about  half  a mile. — The  military  way  going  by  this  fort,  has  extended  from  Cam- 
beck,  or  Carr-Voran,  to  Stanwix,  as  a firing  to  a bow,  leaving  the  wall  to  run  out 
northward,  which  the  road  has  not  attended  in  this  tracfi,  on  account  of  the 
marfhes  and  bogs  through  which  the  wall  runs. — Thence  the  fituation  of  Little 
Chefiers,  in  Northumberland,  and  this  fiation  are  deemed  fimilar.  Near  Bleatarn* 
the  wall  palfes  through  a morafs,  for  a very  conliderable  way  ; and  Mr.  Warburton 
fays,  the  foundation  here  has  been  made  with  piles  of  wood:  but  there  are  no  re- 
mains to  evince  this.  Hadrian’s  vallum  takes  a fw^ecp  to  avoid  this  morafs;  and, 
at  its  greatefi  difiancc,  is  feparate  from  the  wall  ten  chains. 

Watch  Crojs  and  Stanwix , are  feparate  from  each  other  fomewhat  above  five 
miles  ; the  works  lie  through  a fine  cultivated  country,  for  the  greatefi  part  ol  this 
rlifiance,  and  confequently  are  almoft  entirely  defaced.  Two  cafiella  only  are  to 
be  traced  in  the  whole  fpace,  which  do  not  immediately  fucceed  each  other,  but 
appear  to  be  the  firfi  and  lall ; the  intermediate  ground  allowing  fpace  for  three 
more,  now  totally  defiroyed,  which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  order  and  dis- 
tance of  the  other  cafiella,  in  the  courfe  of  the  wall. 


Ce/ituria  cohort  is  Solii  / lucinii  pofuit.  This  other  is  an  old  wall 
belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas  Graham,  and  only  contains  the  name  of  the 
centuiion,  and  that  a little  obfcured.  I think  this  may  be  read,  Sit. 
A acini;.  There  is  L.  Aucilius  in  Gruter,  and  the  firft  letter  in  the 
fecond  name  is  pretty  much  different  from  the  N which  follows.  In  a 
field  called  the  Houfe-Steads,  near  Watehcrofs,  one  of  thefe  altars 
which  are  at  Scalebv  caftie,  was  thrown  up  by  the  plough,  but  it  had 
no  infcription  upon  it.  Another  of  the  altars  at  Scaleby  caftie,  Mr. 
Gilpin  told  me,  had  been  negle&ed  in  the  neighbourhood  time  immemorial,  till  it  was  ordered  into  his 
gardens,  and  taken  care  of  there.  This  has  probably  belonged  to  the  fame  ftation. 

CAPVDPI  l 

CIVITAT  V * We  have  had  this  infcription  communicated  to  us,  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  at  the 
BJIICIC.  J village  of  Bleatarn,  but  cannot  be  anfwerable  for  its  corre&uefs. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  BRAMPTON. 

WE  now  approached  the  town  of  Brampton,  in  order  to  proceed  in  our  tour 
through  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county. 

Brampton  is  fituated  in  a deep  and  narrow  vale,  around  which  the  hills  rife 
fwiftly  on  every  fide.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being,  in  former  years,  a place  of 
much  greater  confequence  than  at  prefent. — “ Brampton  in  Gilfiand,  was,  for  the 
cc  mod  part,  demefne  lands,  and  the  town  was  of  long  time  a market  town,  firft 

Cf  granted  fo  to  be  by  King  to  Lord  of  Gilfiand,  and  fo  con- 

‘c  tinueth  to  this  day.  At  Brampton  the  lords  do  yearly  keep  the  court  leet  and 
*c  view  of  frank  pledge  for  the  whole  barony  of  Gilfiand  now ; howbeit  the  head 
“ and  chief  feat  was  at  Irthington  in  the  Vaux’s  time  and  Multon’s.  The  town 
“ is  now  all  cuftomary  tenancies,  or  demefnes;  for  the  Dacres  have  wrung  out  all 
f<  the  freeholders  of  Irthington  and  Brampton,  fave  Corby,  and  fome  few'  fmall 
“ tenancies  of  meaner  fort  of  people. ”f* 

Camden, 

■f  Denton’s  MS. 

* From  the  Inquisition,  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  BRAMPTON. 

The  amount  of  the  lord’s  rent,  43I.  13s.  id.  farthing. 

Thereout  bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d. 

And  paid  to  Elinore  Scroope,  widow  of  Henry  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,  an  annuity  of  f ol.  for  life. 
It  is  ftated  that  the  lord  had  fourteen  {hops  demiied  in  Brampton. 

The  tennants  paid  a money  payment  in  lieu  of  bond  dayes  work,  to  wit  Brackenhill,  rod.  farthing. 
Boitheby,  3s.  6d.  Efbie  Magna,  2 id.  Efbie  Farva,  I4d.  Coithill,  yd.  Holmes,  yd.  Crockholmes,  I4d. 
Wooofide,  lod.  farthing.  Tarnehoufe,  yd.  Waye,  I4d.  Holehowfe,  yd.  Rowbank,  y.  and  Brampton 
vill  9s.  and  a farthing. 

The  demefnes  and  fcite  of  Cumcache,  with  the  mill,  are  fet  forth  y2s.  rent. 

“ Item,  there  is  fituate  within  this  manner  a faire  caflle,  called  Naworth  Caflle,  it  is  of  good  ftrength 
“ and  built  four  fquare,  with  a gate-houfe  to  the  fame,  otle  of  the  fquares  thereof  hath  never  been  finifhed 
“ further  then  the  walls  thereof,  of  two  or  three  ftories  high.  It  is  all  covered  with  lead,  and  the  faid 
“ caflle  is  fituate  about  vij  miles  from  Scotland ; it  is  now  in  very  great  decaye  in  all  parts,  and  the  out- 
“ houfes,  viz.  the  flables,  garners,  and  other  howfes  of  office  are  utterlie  decaied.” 

“ Item,  there  is  within  this  manner  one  parke,  called  Naworth  Parke  ; the  fame  containeth,  by  efti- 
“ maticn,  cc  acres,  it  is  very  barren  lande,  there  is  in  it  a greate  (lore  of  olde  oke  wood,  which  is  worth, 
“ if  the  fame  were  prefently  fold,  about  cc1'.  There  are  no  deare  in  the  faid  parke.” 

“ Ttem,  there  is  within  the  faid  manner  one  woode  grounde,  commonly  cal:ed  the  chace  of  Brigwoode, 
“ containing,  by  eftimation,  cc  acres,  it  is  very  barren  ground  ; there  is  in  it  verie  much  good  oke  wood, 

“ which,  if  it  were  prefentlie  to  be  foulde,  it  were  worth  cc1',  but  there  are  no  deare  in  it,  for  they  were 
“ all  wafted  and  deflroyed  longe  fithence.” 

“ Item,  there  are  within  this  manner,  thefe  commons,  heaths,  and  moor  grounds,  following,  viz. 
“ Swerth-fell,  Jufting-fteads,  Sprinke-bank,  Gelt-wood,  Rawbanke-wraye,  and  Eaftby-moore,  containing 
“ in  all,  by  eftimation,  ccc  acres,  wherein  the  tennants  of  this  manner  have  common  of  pafture  for  their 
“ cattle,  which,  befides  their  commons,  is  worth,  by  the  year,  nothing.” 

“ Item,  there  is  kept,  weeklie,  every  Tewfday,  at  Brampton,  a market,  but  there  hath  been  no  profit 
“ made  of  the  tolle  thereof,  and  there  hath  been  in  time  pafl  one  faire  evety  year  upon  Magdaline  day  j 
“ but,  of  late  years,  there  hath  no  faire  been  kept. 

“ Item,  the  late  Lord  Dacres,  and  his  ancefters,  have  ufed  to  allow,  for  a fchoolmafler  to  teache  a 
“ grammer  fchole  in  the  towne  of  Brampton,  the  yearly  ftipend  of  vjli.  xiijs.  iiijd.  the  which  hath  ever 
“ iince  been  continued  and  allowed,  undone  Jeffery  Milnebourn  is  now  fcbolemafter.” 
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Camden,  fpeaking  of  this  place,  fays, — “ Brampton,  a little  market  town,  where 
“ is  an  hofpital  for  fix  poor  men,  and  as  many  poor  women,  with  a falary  for  a 
“ chaplain  ; founded  and  endowed  by  the  Right  Honourable  Elizabeth  Countefs 
u Dowager  of  Carlifle.  This  I take  to  be  the  Bremeturacum  along  the  wall,  for 
" it  is  fcarce  a mile  from  the  wall,  where  formerly  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Tttngri% 
" from  Germany,  and  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Cuneus  Armaturarum , 
**  under  the  governor  of  Britain,  were  in  garrifon.  Thofe  Armaturargy  were  horfe 
t(  armed  cap-a-pe;  but  whether  they  were  duplares  or  Jimp  lares , my  author  has 
" not  told  us.  The  duplares  were  luch  as  had  a double  allowance  of  provifions, 
<f  the  iimplares  fuch  as  had  a fingle  allowance.  Nor  muff  I omit,  that  at  Bramp- 
,f  ton  there  is  a high  hill  called  the  Mote, ditched  round  at  the  top;  from  whence 
“ is  a large  profpedt  into  all  the  country  round.’* 

In  Mr.  Gough’s  Additions  to  Camden,  p.  203,  he  fays, — “ Horfley  places 
11  Bremeturacum  or  Rremetueracum  at  Old  Penrith;  afterwards  he  changed  his 
u opinion  for  Brampton. 

“ In  Holland’s  Edition  of  Camden,  is  the  following  infeription,  given  as  lately 
" found  on  a fair  votive  altar,  erected  to  the  goddefs  nymph  of  the  Brigantes  for 
u the  health  of  the  Emprefs  Plautilla,  wife  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  Severus, 
“ and  the  whole  imperial  family  by  Cocceius  Nigrinus,  a treafurer  to  the  emperor 
“ when  Ltetus  was  fecon.d  time  conful: — 


DEAE  NYMPHAE  BRIG 
QVOD  VOVERAT  PRO 
SALVTE  PLAVTILLAE  CO.  INVICTAE 


IMP.  M.  AVRELII  SEVERI 
ANTONI  I PII  FEL.  CAES. 
AVG.  TOTIVSQVE  DO 
MVS  DIVINAE  EJVS 
M.  COCCE1VS  NIGRINVS 
Q^AVG.  N.  DEVOTVS 
LI  BENS  SVSCEPTUM  S 
LAETO  II.  


“ Which  intricate  connexion  of 


Deo.'  Nympho:  Brigantum 
Quod  voverat  pro 
Salute  Plant  ill <e  conjugis  invicl 
Domini  nofir i inviEli 
Impemt.oris  Marci  Anreli  Severi 
Ant  anil  pii  felicis  Cafaris 
Augujli  toLiufque  do 
mtts  diviua  ejus 
M.  Cocceius  Nigrinus 
Jhgftor  Augujli  Numini  devotus 
Likens  fufeeptum  Jolvit 
L#to  II.  


a Item-,  there  are  within  this  manner  of  cuflomary  tennants,  farmers  and  cottagers,  which  do  fervice- 
u Up0n  the  borders  of  Scotland  there,  fome  with  hsrfe  and  furniture,  fome  with  nags,  and  feme  on  foot,. 
« t-he  number yfour  fcore  andp*,  or  thereabout.” 

“ Item,  the  Bounder  of  this  manner  of  Brampton  begineth  at  Irthington  Milne,  and  to  a place  called- 
u the  Caftle-fteads  Yeat,  called  the  Wille  Tree,  and  fo  in  at  the  Caftle-fteads  Yeat  owte  over  Lumbrum^ 
*«  t0  the  Caften  Dyke  of  the  Mundholme,  and  along  the  dyke  eaftward,  without  Irthing,  unto  the  Abbie- 
u brido-e,  and  fo  up  Irthing  to  the  foot  of  the  Caftle-beck,  and  fo  up  the  Caftle-beck  to  Denton  Milne, 
« and  from  thence  to  a place  called  the  Hurrlende  Well,  and  fo  to  the  Foule  Flofhe,  from  thence  weft.. 
“ ward  as  the  little  river  runneth  into  Milton-beck,  at  Milton,  from  thence  fouthward  up  the  Caftle-beck. 
u to  an  olde  dyke  that  parteth  Farlam  and  Brampton,  and  fo  to  Red  Yeat  Foot,  at  .Hanbanke,  from 
« thence  along  the  fouth-fide  of  the  Talken  Tarne,  and  fo  to  Helbecke,  as  the  little  river  runneth  from 
« Talken  Tarne  to  Helbecke,  from  thence  down  to  Gelt,  and.  down  Gelt  to  Gelt  Ryune,  ia  Iithinge* 
« and  fo  up  Irthinge,  to  Irthington  Milne-foot.’* 


Ekdale  Ward.]  PARISH  OF  BRAMPTON. 


It  is  not  in  the  additions  to  the  edition  of  1722,  nor  could  Mr.  Horfley  find  it, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  it  fhould  be  referred  to  fome  part  near  Cambeck,  or 
Brampton.* 

The  ancient  Fate  of  Brampton,  and  the  fervilities  of  the  cuftomary  and  other 
tenures  of  the  barony,  will  beft  appear  by  the  inquifition  taken  in  the  31ft  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  fet  out  in  the  notes. 

The  parifli  of  Brampton  is  fevered  from  Lanercoft  by  the  river  Irthing,  except 
for  a fmall  fpace  where  Cambeck  falls  into  that  river,  and  then  it  adjoins  upoa 
Walton,  Irthington,  Hayton,  Farlam,  and  Denton.— The  bounds  of  parifhes,  in 
this  diflriift,  are,  in  many  parts,  much  confufed  and  intermixed,  of  which  Bramp- 
ton fhews  a particular  inflance,  by  Farlam  interfering  and  dividing  from  the  body 
of  it  the  villages  or  hamlets  of  Mofs-Row,  Silver-Side,  Tarnhoufe  foreft,  &c.  a 
wild  and  hilly  tract  extending  to  Northumberland,  though  it  is  afferted  by  fome, 
that  Tarnhoufe  foreft  is  extraparochial.  The  parifli  is  divided  into  three  quarters, 
Brampton  quarter,  Naworth  quarter,  and  Eaftby  quarter. 

There  is  a large  old  building  Handing  in  a fpacious  area  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  now  ufed  as  a court-houfe  for  the  barony,  where  court  is  held  twice  a-year 
for  the  fuit  and  fervice  of  the  feveral  manors  of  Brampton,  Irthington,  Leverfton, 
Newby,  Afkerton,  Walton  Wood,  Tredermaine,  Hayton,  Cumwhitton,  Carlatton, 
Caftle  Carrock,  Cumrew,  Farlam,  Denton,  Nether  Denton,  and  Talkin;  Laner- 
coft, Brackenthwaite,  and  Newbiggin,  are  members  of  the  fame  barony,  but 
Lanercoft  having  been  granted  to  the  priory  in  Frankalmoigne,  and  Brackenth- 
waite, and  Newbiggin,  fevered  by  Joan,  the  heirefs  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  who 
married  Fynes;  they  are  deemed  feparate,  their  cuftoms  are  different,  and  they 
hold  their  feveral  courts  baron.]:  Adjoining  to  the  chapel  is  the  hofpital,  men- 
tioned 

* With  the  permiffion  of  Hayman  Rooke,  Efq.  we  extradl  from  his  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bilhop  of 
Carlifle,  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  29th  of  January,  1789,  the  following  notes,  with  others  in* 
terfperfed  in  this  work. 

“ The  following  antiquities  (f  g>  h,  h,)  are  all  of  brafs,  and  the  fize  of  the  drawings.  That  mark* 
“ ed  ( f ) feems  to  have  been  part  of  a lamp,  the  top  and  focket  of  which  is  wanting.  Figure  ( g Jt 
*•  ir.fcribed  ( foiis  J,  has  a little  rivet  at  each  end,  which  piobably  fixed  it  to  the  pedeftal  of  the  little 
“ penate  ( b J.  which  was  found  with  it ; ft)  is  a face  of  one  of  the  Lares,  ( k ) appears  to  be  a part  off 
“ a fibula,  Thcfe  were  found  a Brampton,  about  10  miles  from  Cailifle,  where  Roman  antiquities  are 
“ frequently  picked  up.  They  are  now  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlyle,  to  whom  I am  much 
“ indebted  for  his  politenefs  on  this  and  other  occafions.” 

£ The  following  extracts  from  the  Inquifition  of  31 ft  Queen  Elizabeth , will  frew  the  chief  tenor  of  the 

ancient  cufi orris  : 

“ The  cuftomary  tennants,  &c.  do  claim  to  hould  their  tenements  as  cudomary  tennants,  for  doing 
u their  fervice  on  the  borders,  and  paying  their  fines  and  greffomes  at  the  change  by  death,  or  otherwife, 
u either  of  the  lord  or  tennant ; and  their  faid  fines  and  grelTomes  have  been  fometimes  two  and  fome- 
u times  three  years  rent,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  rent  they  pay  for  their  faid  tenements.  As  for 
u fuch  tennants  as  come  to  the  pofieflion  of  their  tenements  by  alienation,  or  marriage  of  daughter  and 
“ heir,  they  have  been  accudomed  to  greater  fines  and  grelTomes,  fuch  as  the  lord  and  they  could  reafon- 
“ ably  agree  upon.  And  alfo  concerning  the  certainty  of  their  faid  cudoms,  to  whom  the  tenement  ought 
“ to  defeend  after  the  death  of  any  tennant,  whether  to  the  heir  male  or  to  the  heir  general,  is  not  known ; 
“ for  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  fame  hath  been  fome  time  allowed  the  one  way,  and  fome  time  the  other  way, 
u and  never  any  certainty  therein.. 

f Freeholder? 
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tioned  by  Camden,  which  was  diffolved,  or  has  fome  years  been  unfupported  and 
difufed.  The  houfe  was  originally  divided  into  twelve  apartments,  and  each  poor 
perfon  had  61.  a-year,  a gown  and  fuel.  A falary  of  12I.  was  given  to  a chaplain, 
who  alfo  officiated  as  fchoolmaffer. — There  are  but  eight  rooms  now  remaining, 
one  of  which  is  ufed  as  a fchool-room  ; the  mailer  of  this  fchool  has  no  fixed 
flipend,  but  Lord  Carlifle,  of  his  bounty,  makes  a free  gift  of  5I.  a-year,  and  the 
mafter  reads  prayers  at  the  chapel  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays.* 

What  is  remarkable,  is,  that  all  the  furrounding  buildings  front  from  the  area. 
The  dwelling-houfcs,  in  general,  are  mean  and  irregular;  and  a traveller,  on  his 
firft  entrance  into  Brampton,  is  immediately  flruck  with  reflexions  on  the  various 
viciffitudes  of  human  affairs. — In  King  Edward  II. ’s  time,  the  parilh  fuffered  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  was  defolated  and  laid  wafle. 

Brampton,  from  its  fituation,  lying  at  the  difiance  of  nine  miles  from  Carlifle, 
and  upon  the  great  military  road,  furrounded  with  common  lands,  carrying  a mul- 


“ Freeholders  in  Gilfland  have  been  accuftomed  to  pay  for  their  reliefs,  after  the  death  of  their  ancef- 
tors,  the  rent  of  one  year,  if  in  focage  tenure,  but  if  they  hold  hy  knight's  fervice,  and  be  of  full  age 
“ at  the  death  of  their  anceftors,  (hall  pay  for  their  relief  after  the  rate  of  cs  for  a knight’s  fee  (with 
ward,  marriage,  and  efcheat,  in  cafe  of  felony  or  failure  of  ifTue,  as  in  general.) 

“ Item,  the  freeholders  of  this  barouie,  and  if  they  do  not  inhabit,  then  their  tennants  have  been  ac- 
**  cuftomed,  time  out  of  mind,  to  ferve  upon  the  borders,  under  the  direction,  commandment,  and  ap- 
pointment  of  the  officer  of  the  laid  baronie,  for  the  time  being,  at  their  own  proper  coils  and  charges. 
“ Item,  all  other  the  tennants  inhabiting  in  the  feveral  manners  and  townlhips,  within  this  baronie, 
being  about  the  number  of  600,  ought,  in  rcfpedl  of  their  farms,  tenements,  and  cottages,  to  ferve  her 
**  majefty  on  the  borders,  at  all  times  when  need  fhall  require,  at  their  own  proper  colls  and  charges,  fome 
“ with  hoifes,  fome  with  nags,  and  fome  on  foote,  with  fuch  furniture  as  in  time  pall  have  been 
accuftomed. 

“ Item,  the  lord  of  this  baronie  hath  always  been  accuftomed,  time  out  of  mind,  to  have  and  keep, 
w at  Brampton,  a court  every  three  weeks  in  the  year,  faving  in  the  time  of  harveft,  viz.  from  Lammas 
“ to  Michaelmas,  and  two  courts  leets,  the  one  within  a month  after  Michaelmas,  and  the  other  within 
a month  after  Eafter.  And  it  hath  likewife  been  accuftomed  that  there  Ihould  be  kept  one  or  two 
courts  barons  every  year,  at  every  of  the  manners  of  Alkerton  Callle,  Caftle-Carrock,  and  Cumrewe, 
“ within  the  faid  baronie,  and  the  lord  hath  always  been  anfwered  of  all  efeheats,  fines,  amerciaments, 
‘‘  cafualties,  and  profits  prefented  for  any  offence,  at  any  of  the  faid  courts,  &c.  &c. 

Land  ferjeant’s  fee  paid  by  other  lands,  than  thofe  beforementioned. 

Newby  1 id. — Crogline  and  Newbiggine  8r.  6d. — Ormelhy  18 d. — Corkby  Larva  qr.  j d. — Cumwhit- 
ton  5 /•  4 d. — Irdenton  3/.  4 d. — Cammockhill  r id. 

Sm.  Total  reddit.  prd.  maner.  ter.  et  ten.  in  d’ca  beroina  de  Gillelland  p ann. 

Feod.  diverfor.  Ballivor.  — — — — — — 

Divf.  reddit.  refolut.  — — — — — — — 

Feod.  auditor,  poffeffion.  pred.  — — — — — — 

Divar.  ann.  folut.  D’ne  Scroope  — — — — — — 

Feod.  terr.  ferjeant  de  Gillelland  — — — — — , — 

Feod  receptor,  p’ticular.  fencfcal.  Sc  feodar.  — — — — 

Feod.  Woodward  — — — — — — — — 

Feod.  P’ambulator.  orient  p’tis  foreft  de  Gilterfdale  — — — 

Feod.  cuftodis  de  Brigwood  — — • — — — — 

Feod.  cuftod  Pallac.  ibm.  — — — — — — — 

Regard  dat.  Ludimagiftro  de  Brampton  — — — — — 

Et  remanet  claire  p.  ann.  cxlviijV/.  xix/.  ij d.  ob. 

* The  mafter  has  quarter- pence. — Sunday  fchools  are  fet  on  foot. — There  are  four  fmall  fchools  in 
the  town,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  fcholars  attend  them. 


ccviij//.  iijr.  ij d.  ob. 

viij//.  vjr.  i xd. 

xxiijr.  vj d. 

xli. 

xli. 

c f. 

x//.  iij/.  iiij.y. 

Ixvj/.  viijd. 
xxxj.  yd, 
xx  vis.  viijff. 
xiijj.  iiijr/. 
vj//.  xiij/.  iiij d. 
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titude  of  (beep,  is  placed  in  a propitious  fpot  for  manufactory  and  trade ; the  in- 
habitants are  numerous,  and  in  want  of  employment,  particularly  the  children; 
there  is  good  water,  plenty  of  fuel  and  provifion,  and  every  rcquifite,  but  an  ex- 
ample and  a generous  inftitution.| 

Here  are  two  annual  fairs,  one  on  the  fcaft  of  Pentecoft,  and  the  other  on  the 
Affumption  of  the  Bleffed  Virgin, § which  occafion  a great  influx  of  money  to  the 
adjacent  country.  Not  only  all  kinds  of  merchandize  are  then  expofed  to  fale,  but 
many  (keep  and  cattle  of  the  breed  of  the  country  are  marketed  at  th'ofe  times. — > 
Thomas  de  Multon,  Lord  of  Gilfland,  obtained  a royal  grant  for  the  above  fairs, 
and  a weekly  market  on  Tuefdays,  in  the  32d  year  of  King  Henry  III.’s  reign. 

The  eminence,  which  Camden  fpeaks  of,  called 

THE  MOTE.* 

Or  more  properly  after  the  Saxon  tongue  (Dor,  is  worth  the  traveller’s  attention. — 
It  is  a natural  mount,  of  a fine  conic  form,  in  height,  from  the  town,  fomewhat 
about  three  hundred  and  lixty  perpendicular  feet  it  rifes  on  every  fide  very 
fwift,  and  is  covered  in  many  parts  with  fhort  heath,  Near  forty  perpendicular 
feet  from  the  crown  of  this  eminence,  a ditch  is  cut  quite  round  the  hill,  and  it 
appears  as  if  the  materials,  thrown  out  from  thence,  had  been  carried  to  the  fum- 
mit,  to  form  the  breaft  work  there,  or  increafe  its  height.  The  ditch,  in  fuch 
places  as  appear  leaft  difturbed  by  the  fall  of  gravel  from  the  upper  eminence,  re- 
mains near  eight  feet  in  depth  ; or,  more  properly,  the  outward  breaft-work  is  of 
that  height:  it  is  near  twenty  feet  wide,  and  the  breaft-work  forms  a circle  of  three 
hundred  paces,  fo  that  a large  body  of  men  might  lie  here  intrenched,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  interior  encampment.  The  crown  of  the  hill  is  formed  into  a plain, 
forty  paces  diameter,  defended  by  a breaft-work ; on  its  margin,  where,  we  prefume, 
the  chief  in  command  were  encamped,  and  the  arms  and  valuables  belonging  the 
army  were  fecured.  Whether  this  was  a DamJJofort  or  not,  is  uncertain  ; for  the 
darknefs  of  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times  affords  us  very  little  evidence  of  the  particu- 
lar adxions  of  that  people  in  this  country.  The  Saxon  word  Mote  encourages  an 
idea  that  this  was  ufed  as  a parley  hi/l  or  open  court  for  the  difpenftng  juftice;  or 
it  might  be  for  the  refort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Brampton,  on  the  in- 
curfton  of  an  enemy.  A fketch  and  defeription  of  a very  perfed:  fortification, 

f A manufa&ory  of  checks  employs  about  fixty  weavers,  and  the  fpinning  is  chiefly  done  in  the 
neighbourhood. — A brewery  is  lately  eftablifhed,  (and  malt  is  made  here)  producing  a duty  of  1200I. 
a-vear. 

§ 'Hie  fecond  Wednefday  after  Whitfunday,  and  the  fecond  Wedncfday  in  September,  2d.  is  paid  for 
each  booth  or  flal:,  as  a duty  to  the  lord  of  the  market. — A toll  is  taken  of  corn,  by  a meafure  of  three 
pints  for  the  Cumberland  bufliel  — Lord  Carlifle  lets  the  market  dues  for  14I.  a-year. — Hiring  on  Whit- 
fun  Tuefday  and  Martinmas  Tuefday. — Men’s  wages  from  iol.  to  14I. — Women’s  wages  from  4I.  to  61r 
country  work. 

* This  eminence  has,  of  late  years,  been  planted  with  toreft  trees,  fome  of  which  have  grown  to  the 
height  of  twenty-feven  feet  in  fourteen  years. 

t Fifty  yards  high,  gently  and  gradually  tapering  from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit.  At  the  top  there 
is  a trench  or  ditch  round  it* 

fupppfed 
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fuppofed  to  be  Danifh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  were  given  in  the  View  of 
Northumberland,  and  renders  it  unneceflary  to  fay  more  of  eminences  of  this 
nature,  wound  round  with  intrenchments,  than  that  the  Danifh  forts  are  of  this 
form,  but  generally  had  three  or  more  arrangements  of  breaft-works  and  trenches 
on  the  fides  of  the  hill.  It  is  not  improbable  but  the  mode  might  be  followed  by 
the  inhabitants  on  the  borders,  and  fuch  flrong  holds  made  the  places  of  fecurity 
for  the  valuables,  and  the  refort  of  the  fighting  men,  when  they  had  to  oppofe  a 
public  enemy.  The  mote  is  remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe — a man 
afcending  could  ufe  few  efforts  againfl:  an  enemy,  the  fides  of  the  hill  are  fo  fteep, 
and  a fmall  force,  occupying  the  intrenchment,  might  defend  themfelves  againfl: 
a powerful  army,  who  only  attacked  with  miflile  weapons,  or  fword  in  hand.  The 
crown  of  this  hill  commands  a mod  extenfive  profped,  fave  only  to  the  fouth,  on 
which  fide  it  is  fhut  in,  at  the  diflance  of  about  fix  miles,  by  lofty  eminences. — 
To  the  weft  you  view  the  Frith,  and  the  levels  adjoining  Carlifle:  northward 
you  command  the  mountains  above  Bewcaftle,  and  a trad:  of  Scotch  country,  not 
yet  relieved  from  the  gloom  and  barrennels  to  which  it  was  configned,  through  the 
continued  warfare  of  former  centuries.  To  the  eaft  you  look  over  a wide  trad, 
bounded  by  the  Cheviots  and  high  mountains  above  the  river  Reed,  in  Northum- 
berland. 

Dr.  Todd  fuppofes  that  “ this  regular  Jlrufture"  was  at  firft  <f  raifed ” by  the 
Britons,  and  ancient  idolatrous  inhabitants ; and  that  it  was  defigned  by  them  for 
an  open,  confpicuous,  public  altar,  or  place  of  facrifice. — But  there  is  no  cairn  on 
the  top  of  the  mount,  or  mark  of  fire  having  been  ufed  there ; and  it  is  alfo  next 
to  impofllble,  that  this  mount  could  ever  be  forced  or  raifed  by  hands.  The  idea 
renews  to  me  the  poet’s  extravagant  figure — 

“ Go  level  hills  and  fill  up  feas.” 

The  name  of  Mote , or  ODor,  leads  us  to  the  moft  probable  conjedure  touching 
its  appropriation  : Du  Cange  fays  of  the  Mans  Placiti , that  it  was  a hill  where  the 
people  aflembled  at  a court  like  our  aflizes,  which,  by  the  Scotch  and  Irifhare  called 
parley  hills.  According  to  Spelman, — Collis  vallo  plerumque  muni t us  in  loco  cam- 
pejlriy  ne  infidiis  exponatur , uki  con-venire  olim  Jolebant  centurice  aut  vie  in  a;  incol<e  ad 
lites  inter  fefe  trail  andas  & terminandas.  Scot  is  reorq.  Grith-hail,  mons  pacificati- 
on is  cui  a/yli  privilegia  concedebantur. 

There  are  three  chalybeate  fprings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brampton,  one  at 
Coatehill,  in  the  vale  of  Irthington,  another  at  Beckftonegate,  in  the  parifh  of  Nether 
Denton,  and  the  third,  much  the  moft  powerful,  at  Nook,  in  the  fame  parifh. 

Game  abounds  in  this  parifh  and  its  neighbourhood;  there  is  black  game  in 
Walton  Wood,  and  upon  the  mofles  large  broods  of  groufe  or  red  game. 

The  eminences  called  Knows,  are  beautifully  difperfed  over  the  country,  many 
of  them  planted  with  wood.  Lord  Carlifle,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  hath 
planted  many  valuable  fprings  of  oak  wood,  and  other  foreft  trees,  not  only  for 
ornament  in  the  moft  pidurefque  points  of  view  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bramp- 
ton, but  in  other  places,  which  are  in  a very  thriving  ftate. 
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At  Irthing,  or  Rule-Holm  bridge,*  the  high  fheriff  of  the  county  meets  the 
iudges  of  aflize,  to  efcort  them  to  Carlifle  : the  under  fheriff  attends  them  from 
the  boundary  of  the  county  at  Temon. 

Tradition  fays,  that,  as  the  judges  and  their  retinue  could  not  be  properly  ac- 
commodated with  provifions,  on  their  road  from  Newcaflle  to  Carlifle,  they  were 
under  the  necefiity  of  taking  capons,  &c.  with  them.  On  thefe  they  regaled  under 
a large  oak  tree,  yet  growing  on  the  eflate  of  John  Hetherington,  Efq.  by  the 
road  leading  from  Brampton  to  Warwick  Bridge.  It  is  called  Capon  Tree,  and  has 
apparently  withflood  the  blahs  of  feveral  hundred  years. 

The  unfortunate  adventurer  in  1745,  deluded  with  vain  hopes  and  poifonous 
adulation,  refled  at  Brampton  a confiderable  time. 

In  this  parilh  was  born  the  late  'James  IVallace , Efq.  his  Majefty’s  Attorney 
General.  His  family  (the  elder  branch  of  which  is  now  extinct)  claims  confider- 
able antiquity  in  Scotland,  and  gave  birth  to  the  renowned  Sir  William  Wallace, 
fo  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  that  country.  From  Cragie  Houfe  in  Ayrihire, 
the  original  feat  of  the  family,  a younger  branch  tranfmigrated  into  Northumber- 
land, and  there  enjoyed  lands  of  fome  extent  and  value.  By  the  fault  or  misfor- 
tunes of  his  anceftors,  a very  fmall  part  of  thefe  defeended  to  Mr.  Wallace ; but 
the  want  of  fortune  was  amply  compenfated  by  his  induflry  and  talents.  From  a 
common  fchool  education,  which  he  received  at  Thornton  in  Yorkfhire,  without 
the  aid  of  wealth,  or  the  fupport  of  conne&ion,  dependent  folely  upon  his  own 
efforts,  he  attained  the  office  of  Attorney  General ; of  which  important  fituation 
he  died  poffeffed  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  highefl  honours  his  profeflion  could  offer,  or  his  country  bellow, 
were  almofl  within  his  grafp.  Powerful  as  were  his  talents,  his  induflry  was  not 
inferior,  and  the  compafs  and  depth  of  his  learning  in  the  law  of  his  country  were 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  equalled  by  few,  and  were,  we  believe,  exceeded 
by  none  of  his  ow’n  time,  who  made  them  their  fludy.  To  this  part  of  his  cha- 
racter he  added  that  which  flamped  its  value  upon  the  whole,  without  which 
learning  and  talents  are  contemptible  and  dangerous — unfpotted  honour,  and  in- 
flexible integrity. 

Having  married  the  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  Thomas  Simpfon,  Efq.  of 
Carleton-Hall,  he  there  fixed  his  refidence.  At  his  death  he  left  one  fon,  and 
one  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  Briflol  in  the  month  of  May,  1792. 

The  church  of  Brampton  f was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  and  is  vicarial.  At 
the  foundation  of  the  priory  of  Lanercofl,  it  was  given  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  to 

that 


* Of  four  arches. 


f BRAMPTON  VICARAGE. 


Priory  LaJiercofi  propr. — Lord  Carlijle  patron. — Dedic.  St.  Michael. 


Pope  Nich..  J K.  Edw.  II.  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Eccl.  de  Brampton  £18  o o / Eccl.  de  B ■ - — £ 1 o o / Eccl.  de  B — — — ■ vicaria  ▼.  p.  ann. 

Vicaria  ejufd 800  f Vic.  ejufd.  non  taxatur  quia  f £ 7 iy  4, 

J tot.  deftruft.  J 
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that  houfe,  and  foon  after  appropriated.  About  the  year  1220,  Hugh,  Bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  endowed  it  with  the  whole  altarage,  with  its  tithes,  oblations  and  obven- 
tions,  and  the  lands,  with  their  tithes,  which  appertained  to  the  church.  After  the 
diffolution  of  the  rnonaftery,  this  church,  with  the  advowfon,  were  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dacre,  and  are  now  the  property  of  Lord  Carlifle. 

The  old  church  fas  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  this  county)  is  fltuated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  parifh,  on  a fine  bold  knoll,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Irthing.  It 

commands 

Incumbents. — 1334*  Richard  de  Caldecotes.-— 1346,  John  Engge,  p.  m.  Caldecotes,  pr.  pr.  &con. 
Lanercoft. — 1361,  John  de  Hayton,  p.  m.  Engge,  pr.  pr.  & con.  Lan. — 1372,  William  de  Kirkby,  p. 
ref.  Hayton  pr.  pr.  & con.  Lan. — Charles  Davis. — 1565,  John  Rudd,  p.  m.  Davis,  pr.  Taleyntire  pur- 
chafed  of  Lord  Dacre. — 1579,  Robert  Beck,  cl.  p.  m.  Rudd,  pr.  bifhop  by  lapfe. — 1600,  Hen.  Hudfon, 
S.  T.  B.  p.  m.  Beck,  pr.  Hen.  Dacre,  Efq. — 1644,  William  Warwick. — 1670,  Phil.  Fielding. — 1692,. 
John  Cockburn,  pr.  Charles  Earl  of  Carlifle. — 1702,  Richard  Culcheth,  A.  M.  pr.  Charles  Earl  of  Car- 
lifle. — 1714,  Theoph.  Garencieres,  A.  B.  pr.  fame. — 1721,  John  Thomas,  A.  B.  pr.  fame. — 1747, 
William  Plafket,  cl.  p.  m.  Thomas,  pr.  Henry  Earl  of  Carlifle. — 1750,  Robert  Wardale,  A.  B.  pr. 
fame. — 1773,  Charles  Stoddart,  A.  M.  (pr.  Frederick  Earl  of  Carl.)  ob.  1790. — Rich.  Hair,  clerk. — 
William  Richardfon,  clerk,  1792,  p.  ref.  Hair,  pr.  Frederick  Earl  of  Carlifle. 

The  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  are  Gules , on  a bend  between  fix  crofs  crofslets  fitche,  Urgent,  an 
efcucheon  Or,  charged  with  a demy  lion  rampant,  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  within  a 
double  treffure  counterflory  Gules,  with  a mullet  for  difference.  The  creft  on  a chapeau  Gules,  turned  up 
amine,  a lion  guardant,  his  tail  extended,  Or,  gorged  with  a ducal  coronet.  Argent.  Supporters  on  the 
dexter  fide,  a lion  argent , differenced  by  a mullet  j on  the  finifter  fide  a bull,  gules,  armed,  ingraled,  du- 
cally  chained  Or. 

Vicarius  Ec-clie  Parochial  <fe  Brampton. 

Robertus  Well  canonic,  regular,  vicari.  de  Brampton  cujus  redtoria  appriat.'eft  prioratui  de  Lanercoft 
que  val.  p.  ann.  coib’s.  annis.  didt.  vicar.  81.  de  quib’s. 

Solucoe  fadl.  1 In  folucoes  dico  ep’o  Karlij  p.  Senagiis  annuatim  folvend  4s.  In  foluc.  fadt.  did!., 
pro.  cur.  ordin.  J dno  e’po  Karlij  p.  vifitaco  ede  triennio  in  triennium  ijs.  et  nunc  in  equis  parcoibs  divit’r 
unde  annuatim  8d. 

Et  rem.  7I.  15s.  4d.  xmo  inde  15s.  6d.  halfpenny. 

Firft-fruits  none — Tenths,  16s. — Synod.  4s.  proc.  6s, — Real  value,  14I. 


State  of  Population  — Families  458;  inhabitants  1951, — Prefbyterian  families  74,  Quaker  families 
5,  Roman  Catholic  families  1.— In  the  town  of  Brampton  folely  316  families,  and  1228  inhabitants. 

Comparing  twenty  years  in  the  laft  century,  with  the  laft  twenty  years,  we  find 
Chriftenings  278  Burials  240 "1 

Chriftenings  -^ur‘a^s  5*4  j.corredi:  regifters  did  not  begin  till  1663* 

Increafe  504  274J 

Since  1754,  there  have  been  456  marriages, — by  licenfe  133 — Men  who  wrote  their  own  names  363, 
— women  185. 

What  a happy  proof  do  we  deduce  here  of  the  efledts  of  union  ; in  the  increafe  of  population,  the 
advance  of  literature,  and  the  blefiings  of  fociety. 

In  the  parifh  of  Brampton  there  are  23  ale-houfes,  in  the  town  18,  3 furgeons  and  apothecaries,  I 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  x difienting  minifter,  and  only  one  attorney,  day-labourers,  40 
•formers,  3 Conners,  2 tanners,  2 curriers,  i9tajlors,  7 blackfmiths,  i officer  of  excife,  1 fait  officer,  5 

milliners. 
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commands  a moft  beautiful  pufturefque  view  up  the  rich  vale  of  Ir thing,  and 
Saint  Mary  Holm.  The  flriking  objects  are  Walton  houfe,  with  its  appendages 
• — Walton  Wood — the  venerable  old  abbey,  embofomed  and  encircled  in  wood — 
feveral  diflant  knolls,  crowned  with  clumps  of  fir  and  other  woods  of  Lord  Car- 
lifle — banks  fringed  with  the  glory  of  the  foreft — and  the  river  gently  ferpentining 
through  the  vale,  which  is  beautifully  fludded  with  white  farm-houies. 

No  part  of  the  old  church  remains,  except  the  chancel,  where  the  burial  fervice  is 
ufually  performed,  feveral  families  continuing  to  be  interred  there,  with  their 
anceflors.  The  materials  of  the  old  church  were  ufed  in  rebuilding  the  chapel 
adjoining  to  the  hofpital,  where  parochial  duty  is  now  performed : it  was  confe- 
cratcd  in  1789,  by  Bifhop  Douglas. 

The  old  glebe  lands  lay  adjoining  to  the  church:  in  1777,  when  Brampton 
common  was  inclofed,  lands  w'ere  allotted  to  the  vicar,  in  lieu  of  all  tithes,  except 
7jd.  from  each  houfe,  paid  in  lieu  of  hens,  hemp,  flax,  and  fmoke ; the  vicar  has 
mortuaries  and  furplice  fees  ; and  tithe  hay  of  the  townfhip  of  Talkin. 

John  Thomas,  D.  D.  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Rochefler,  whofe  father  was  Vicar 
of  Brampton  from  1721  to  1747,  gave  to  this  vicarage,  about  four  years  ago, 
a dwelling  houfe  and  out-houfes,  with  a garden  and  clofe  of  land  adjoining,  worth 
61.  1 os.  a-year. 

There  are  in  this  parifli  a Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe,  and  a Method ift 
preaching-houfe. 

milliners,  2 nailors,  2 glovers  and  breeches-makers,  4 mercers,  3 coopers,  10  butchers,  21  flioe-makers, 
9 mafons,  flaters,  and  ftone-cutters,  1 dyer,  1 chemift  and  druggift,  1 fiddle  maker,  1 difh-turner,  2 
muficians,  2 flax- drafters,  2 glaziers,  3 watch-makers,  2 iron-mongers,  3 barbers,  2 maltfters,  2 hatters, 
3 faddlers,  67  weavers,  2 doggers,  3 millers,  9 carpenters  and  joiners,  1 fuller. — Labourers  wages  14c}. 
or  is.  per  day  without  maintenance,  is.  or  8d.  per  day  with  maintenance. — Carpenters,  mafons,  and 
joiners  2s. — taylors  is.  and  maintenance. — Weavers  earn  from  10s.  to  21s.  per  week. 

Pro vi sion s.J  The  market  is  plentifully  fupplied  with  butchers  meat ; on  an  average,  beef  3d.  half- 
penny per  pound, — veal  and  mutton  3d.  halfpenny, — lamb  and  pork  4d, — butter  6d.  to  8d. — cheefe 
2d.  to  3d. — pigs  4s. — ftubble  geefe  2s. — ducks  6d. — chickens  4d. — eggs,  in  winter,  two  a penny,  in 
fummer  4 — falmon  3d.  to  4d.  per  pound. — Elk  trout  3d. — Irthing  trout  2d. — Garden-fluff  abundant 
from  Carlifle. 

Fish.]  In  the  Irthing,  plenty  of  fmall  trout,  chub  or  chevin,  (here  called  fkelly)  falmon-fry,  eels, 
and  pike. — In  Gelt,  trout  and  eels. — In  Talkin  Tarn,  (a  fheet  of  water  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  margin  of  which  is  covered  wit  thriving  plantations  of  Lord  Carlifle)  abounds  with  perch, 
(here  called  bafs , and  in  the  inquifition  of  3 1 ft  Elizabeth,  barces  and  barcels)  and  pike. 

Air.]  Dry  and  healthy  : many  remarkable  inftances  of  longevity. 

Soil.]  Light  and  fandy, — chief  crops  oats  and  barley. — Turnip  hufbandry  fucceeds  well. — Potatoes 
excellent. — Some  peat. — Coal  plenty  from Tindell-fell. — Lime  6d.  a bufhel. — Afhes  3. — Dung  is.  6d. 
per  cart. — Not  a breeding  country. 

Land.]  From  10s.  to  15s,  an  acre,  old  inclofures. — New  inclofures  from  6s.  to  8s. — Agriculture,  in 
a progreffive  Hate  of  improvement. 

Poor  Rates.]  2s.  3d.  a pound,  amounting  to  300I.  a-year.— No  work-houfe.— Out-penfions  is. 
per  week,  or  2s.  3d.  boarding  out  the  pauper. 

We  mull  acknowledge4the  great  obligations  we  are  under  to  the  Rev.  William  Richardfon,  Vicar  of 
Brampton,  for  his  accurate  and  valuable  information,  touching  the  whole  of  this  parifh. 

The  Editors. 
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Here  are  not  lefs  than  nine  focieties  of  that  laudable  inftitution,  called 
FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES,  who  fubfcribe  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  lick 
and  difabled  members,  fix  for  men,  and  three  for  women,  confuting  of  about  nine 
Eundred  perfons  in  the  whole: — an  inftitution  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  lord  of 
the  feigniory,  and  others  the  firft  benevolent  characters  in  the  kingdom,  which  ex- 
tends comfort  to  the  wretched  from  the  hand  of  Indujlry ; and  inftead  of  conforting 
■with  that  fiend  Dijfipation , (as  is  too  much  the  cafe  in  moft  opulent  manufacturing 
towns)  fupports  with  its  hand  that  is  hardened  with  toil,  and  infolds  in  its  labori- 
ous arms,  divine  Benevolence ; drying  up  the  tears  of  misfortune  and  age  with  the 
tendernefs  of  brotherly  love.  It  is  to  be  lamented  there  is  yet  little  employment 
here  for  youth;  and  education,  that  civilizer  of  the  human  mind,  nurfe  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  fource  of  infinite  temporal  profits,  as  well  to  the  ftate  at  large* 
as  to  individuals,  doth  not  fufficiently  prevail. 


CUSTOMS  OF  GILSLAND. 

The  general  cuftoms  of  Gilfland,  where  lands  were  not  enfranchifed,  are  for  the 
tenants  to  pay  fines  arbitraryupon  defcents  and  alienations;  but  a twenty-penny  fine 
only  on  the  death  of  the  lord.  The  lands  pafs  by  deed  only,  with  the  lord’s  allowance 
thereon. — Widows,  during  their  viduity,  have  a third  of  the  lands  of  which  their 
hufbands  died  feized.  No  heriots  are  paid  in  any  of  the  manors,  except  Nether 
Denton,  and  if  there  are  no  live  goods,  40s.  is  paid  in  lieu  of  the  heriot.  An  aCl  of 
parliament  pafied  in  the  1 2th  year  of  the  prefent  reign,  to  impower  the  infranchife- 
ment  of  the  feveral  manors  within  this  barony.^  This  is  a benevolent  aCt  towards 

the 

4 Intitled  an  ail  to  impower  certain  perfons  to  enfrancliife  feveral  cuftomary  lands  and  hereditaments, 
parcel  of  the  feveral  manors  of  Brampton  Farlam,  Upper  Denton,  Nether  Denton,  Talkin,  Irthington, 
Leverfdale,  Newby,  Aflcerton  Walton  Wood,  Tredermain,  Hayton,  Cumwhitton,  Carlatton,  Caftle- 
Carrock,  Cumrew,  Breckenthwaite,  and  Newbiggin,  within  the  barony  or  reputed  barony  of  Gihland, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  late  the  eftate  of  Henry  Earl  of  Carlifle,  deceafed  ; and  fettled  to  certain 
ufes  by  the  will  of  the  faid  Henry  Bari  of  Carlifle,  and  for  other  purpofes  therein  mentioned. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  on  the  late  inclofures  of  commons,  Lord  Carlifle,  who  had  the  redtorial  tithes, 
accepted  lands  in  lieu  thereof;  which  will  prove  a lading  comfort  to  the  hulbandman,  and  improvement 
to  the  country  : an  excellent  example  to  thofe  who  pofifefs  the  remnants  of  a corrupt  police, — the  tithes  : 
A thing  grown  into  excefs  by  an  abufe  of  cuCtom  ; for  the  original  donors  meant  not  to  intail  npon  in- 
duftry  fo  great  a curfe.  The  admeafurement  of  this  once  pious  gift  fhould  never  have  extended  beyond 
the  original  quantum;  but,  like  a fee  farm,  been  fixed  upon  the  land  in  uniform  payment,  and  not  have 
grown  to  its  prefent  enormities,  under  the  labours  of  the  broad  hand  of  induftry,  and  the  anxiety  and 
l'weat  of  the  peafant’s  brow.  Tithes  in  lay  hands  are  contradidlory  and  abfurd — the  ineonfiltency  cannot 
be  reconciled — Whenever  they  paffed  to  the  crown  the  great  fountain  of  tenures,  they  became  diflolved, 
and  as  it  were,  emerfed  and  extindl  in  the  greater  ellates  of  the  royal  character.  Whenever  Ends  and  tithes 
came  into  the  poflefiion  of  the  church,  tithes  thenceforth  became  extindl — much  more  fo  were  they  ca- 
pable of  extinction  in  the  crown. — It  was  the  device  of  a corrupt  age,  and  of  a debauched  and  debafed 
legiflature,  that  gave  them  the  new  exiftence  to  pafs  to  the  lay  fubjett. — In  the  old  law  it  was  impoffible, 
and  in  ancient  times  never  once  was  conceived,  by  the  mifehief  of  human  invention. 
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the  people,  a valuable  example,  and  will  prove  a great  public  good.  Can  it  be 
prefumed  that  men  will  attempt  to  advance  one  degree  into  improved  hufbandry, 
or  extend  cultivation  beyond  the  ancient  mode,  when  they  hold  their  lands  in 
almoft  as  bafe  a tenure  as  the  ancient  villianage?  Relatively,  thofe  cuftomary 
tenures  are  a national  grievance.  From  this  tenure  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  the 
vaft  and  dreary  waftes  which  are  found  in  Cumberland.  It  is  not  want  of  climate, 
or  want  of  intercourfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  binds  the  inhabitants  to  the  defo- 
late path  of  their  anceftors,  but  it  is  the  bitter  dreg  of  thefeoadal  tenures  which  re- 
main. The  benign  tenure  of  the  ftatute  of  King  Charles,  by  palling  through  an 
unpropitious  channel,  has  not  ipread  its  influence  over  a great  part  of  this  county. 
The  fame  fun  gilds  the  valleys  of  this,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkfhire.  Cumberland,  by  its  fituation  on  the 
weftern  fide  of  its  chain  of  mountains,  fuffers  nothing  from  the  chilling  vapours  of 
the  Eaftern  Ocean : a more  generous  and  liberal  tenure  of  cflates  is  all  that  is 
wanting.^ 

We  v lilted 

NAWORTH  CASTLE, 

The  baronial  houfeof  the  lords  of  Gilfland.  The  whole  arrangement  of  buildings 
forms  a fquare.  We  have  no  certain  date  to  this  eredion.  What  Camden  fays  of 
it  is  to  this  purport: — " The  Gelt  empties  itfelf  into  the  river  Irthing  which  runs 
with  a violent,  rapid  ftream  by  Naworth  Caftle,  belonging  to  Lord  William 
Howard,  but  lately  to  the  barons  of  Dacrej  the  laft  of  whom  dying  young  fome 
years  ago,  and  Leonard  his  uncle  choofing  rather  to  try  for  the  eftate  with  his 
prince  in  war,  than  with  his  neices  at  law,  feized  upon  this  caftle,  and  got  together 
a company  of  feditious  rebels.  But  the  lord  Hunfden,  with  the  garrifon  of 

In  this  parifli,  early  in  the  laft  century,  was  born  Dr.  Guy  Carle  ton  > who  after  a life  of  great  trouble, 
became  at  length  Dean  of  Carlifle,  and  afterwards  Biftiop  of  Briftol,  and  finally  Bifliop  of  Chichefter, 
where  he  died  in  1685. 

He  was  educated  in  the  free  fchool  at  Carlifle,  under  Mr.  Thomas  Robfon ; from  whence  he  went  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  the  foundation,  and  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Charles  Robfon,  the  fon  of 
his  fchoolmafter. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  the  king,  and  did  him  confiderable  fer- 
vice.  This  occafioned  him  to  be  ejected,  firft  out  of  a rich  living  in  the  north,  and  afterwards  out  of 
the  vicarage  of  Bucklefbury,  in  Berklhire,  whither  he  had  fled:  and  finally  to  be  imprifoned  in  Lambeth 
houfe. — his  contrivance  to  efcape  from  this  imprifonment  wa6  curious.  A coid  was  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  wife:  with  this  he  was  to  let  himfelf  down  out  of  a window  looking  towards  the  Thames,  where  a boat 
was  to  wait  for  him.  Unfortunately  this  cord  was  two  Ihort;  but,  notwithftanding,  he  refolved  to  ufe  it, 
rather  than  remain  where  he  was;  and  fo,  having  a great  way  to  fall,  he  diflocated  a bone.  In  this  con- 
dition the  boat  carried  him  off,  and  he  lay  concealed  till  he  was  cured;  to  pay  for  which  his  wife  fold 
the  bed  on  which  they  lay.  After  his  cure,  he  again  made  his  efcape,  and  went  overfeas  to  Charles  the 
Second;  his  wife  and  family  maintaining  themfelves,  during  his  abfence,  partly  by  labour,  and  partly  by 
charity.  On  the  reftoration,  he  obtained  fundry  confiderable  preferments.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait 
of  him  in  the  colledtion  of  George  Allan,  Efq.  of  Grange,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 

Biographia  Cumb. 

$ The  late  Lord  Carlifle  had  once  formed  a projedt  for  fettling  a colony  of  Moravians  on  the  river  Gelt, 
in  thisparilh,  at  the  time  that  great  numbers  of  them  arrived  in  England,  from  the  continent; — what 
diverted  the  fcheme  is  not  known,. 
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Berwick,  foon  defeated  them,  putting  a great  many  to  the  fword,  and  the  reft, 
among  whom  was  Leonard  himfelf,  to  flight.” 

The  approach  is  ftriking;  the  front  is  ftrengthened  by  a curtain  wall  and  a 
gateway  embrazured,  and  the  corners  of  the  chief  ftrudlure  on  this  lide,  by  lofty 
fquare  towers.  Though  this  was  the  baronial  houfe  in  later  ages,  yet  it  doth  not 
appear  that  it  arofe  nearly  with  the  time  of  the  Normans;  for  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  inftruments  of  foundation,  or  endowment,  of  Lanercoft:  and  the  firft 
notice  that  we  have  of  it  in  record  is,  that  Ralph  Dacre,  who  married  the  heirefs 
of  Multon  obtained  a licence,  in  the  9th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  to  make  a 
caftleofhis  manfion  here.  It  is  again  mentioned  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  f 
It  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  the  old  baronial  fortrefs  was  at  Caftle-Steads : and 
the  original  manfion  here  moft  probably  was  erecfted  fome  confiderable  time  after 
the  abbey.  The  arms  over  the  entrance  are  Howard’s  and  Dacre’s  quarterly,  fup- 
ported  by  griffins,  crefted  with  a bull  collared,  and  this  motto,  fort  in  loialtie. 
Mr.  Grofe,  from  Mr.  Pennant’s  notes,  fays, — “ On  the  fouth  fide  are  the  arms 
of  the  Dacres,  over  the  door  thofe  of  the  Howards.  The  north  fide  of  the  caftle 
Hands  on  the  brink  of  lofty  cliffs  impending  over  a rivulet,  the  defcents  cloathed 
with  wood.”  We  entered  the  court  by  the  great  gateway,  and  from  thence  paffed, 
by  a narrow  entrance,  into  an  area  of  equal  fides,  about  forty  paces  each.  Mr. 
Grofe’s  defcription  is, — " That  the  whole  houfe  is  a fpecimen  of  ancient  incon- 
venience, of  magnificence  and  littlenefs;  the  rooms  numerous,  acceffible  by  fixteen 
ftaircafes,  with  moft  frequent  and  fundry  afcents  and  defcents  into  the  bargain:” 

The  entrance  into  the  hall  ftrikes  the  traveller  with  all  the  folemn  magnificence 
of  antiquity.  This  apartment  is  feventy-eight  feet  in  length,  very  lofty,  and  of  a 
proportionable  width.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  wood  pannels,  in  large  fquares. 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  wainfcotted  in  the  fame  manner.  The  pannels  are 
in  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  on  which  are  painted  portraits  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  the  fovereigns  of  England,  down  to  the  union  of  the  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  with  many  noble  perfonages  : but  the. pictures  have  little  to 
recommend  them  but  their  antiquity.  Mr.  Grofe,  from  the  account  of  a corre- 
fpondent  who  vilited  the  caftle  in  1732,  fays, — " Thefe  pictures  were  brought  from 
Kirkofwald  Caftle,  when  that  was  demolifhed.”  The  joints  of  the  frame-work  are 
ornamented  with  Ihields,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  ancient  owners,  and  of 
thofe  families  with  whom  they  were  in  alliance.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hall  is  a 
gallery  of  modern  work,  which  it  is  prefumed,  fills  the  place  of  one  of  greater  an- 
tiquity. In  fuch  galleries,  it  was  the  fafhion  of  ancient  times,  on  days  of  feftival, 
to  entertain  the  guefts  with  mufic,  {hows,  and  mafques : it  is  now  adorned  with 
four  vaft  crefts,  carved  in  wood,  a griffin  and  dolphin,  with  the  fcallops,  an  unicorn, 
and  a bull  with  a coronet  round  his  neck.  In  front  is  a wooden  figure  of  a man  in 
■armour : two  others,  perhaps  vaffals,  in  fliort  jackets  and  caps,  a pouch  pendant 
behind,  and  the  remains  of  a mutilated  priapus  to  each;  one  has  wooden  Ihoes. 
Thefe  were  the  Ludibrium  Aula;  of  thofe  grofs  days.  The  chimney  here  is  five 
yards  and  a half  broad.  Adjoining  to  the  hall  is  another  apartment,  hung  with 

-f-  When  the  Edwards  were  on  their  Scotch  expeditions,  they  took  up  their  reQdence  at  the  monaftery. 
We  may  draw  this  inference  that  Nawortb  Caftle  was  not  then  eredted. 
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old  tapeftry;  a head  of  Ann  Cleves,  and  feveral  family  portraits,  remain  there.— 
The  whole  caftle  bears  the  ftrongeft  memorials  of  ancient  cuftoms,  and  the  incon- 
venient modes  of  domeftic  life  which  our  anceftors  experienced.  The  old  windows 
are  narrow  and  grated,  and  the  doors  almoft  wholly  cafed  with  iron,  moving  on 
ponderous  hinges,  and  with  mafiive  bolts,  which  make  a harfh  and  horrid  clang 
that  echoes  in  the  winding  paflages.  The  mouldings  of  feveral  of  the  apartments 
are  gilt,  or  painted — the  ceilings  figured — the  mantle  pieces  fculptured  with  coat 
armour,  and  the  chambers  hung  with  gloomy  furniture,  the  approaches  to  which 
are  without  regularity,  and  up  or  down  feveral  fteps. 

We  entered  the  chapel,  which  is  below  flairs,  and  formed  in  a very  antique  ftile, 
with  a pulpit  and  flails  of  oak  : at  the  end,  oppofite  the  altar,  are  clofets  for  the 
fuperiors  of  the  family  attending  divine  fervice.  The  ceiling  and  altar  end  is 
wainfeotted  in  pannels  like  the  hall,  painted  with  portraits  of  the  patriarchs,  feve- 
ral of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  and  others;  in  all  58.  A long  elevated  flail 
faces  the  pulpit,  which  perhaps  was  the  place  of  the  chief  domeflics ; above  it  are 
blazoned  all  the  arms  of  the  Howards,  with  the  families  with  whom  they  had  made 
alliances,  or  from  whom  they  were  defeended : under  the  fhields  of  arms  the  name 
of  each  perfonage  is  placed.  This  pedigree  differs  very  much  from  that  fet  out  in 
the  books  of  peerage,  f 

Under 


f Upper  line. 

1 Fulcho  a quo  familia  Howardorum  in  Com  Norff.  in  hunc  ufque  diem  ao*  1623. 

2 Galfridus  filius  Fulconis. 

3 Alanus  filius  Galfridi. 

4 Willelmus  de  Wigganhall  Co.  Norff.  filius  Alani. 

5 Johannes  Howard  filius  Willmi  de  Wigganhall  tempore  R.  Johannis  Lucia  Germund  uxor  ejus. 

6 Willmus  Howard  jufticiarius  decoi  Banco  tempore  R.  Edw.  primi  Alicia  filia  et  heres  Wilmi  Fitters 

militis  uxor  ejus. 

7 Johannes  Howard  Mile3  tempore  R.  Edw.  II.  Johana  foror  Richardi  de  Cornubia  uxor  ejus. 

8 Johannes  Howard  Miles  Admirallus  Angliae  tempore  R.  Edw.  Ill  Alicia  foror  et  heres  Robert!  dfi 

Bofco  militis  uxor  ejus. 

9 Robertas  Howard  Miles,  Margareta  filia  et  una  hasredum  dni  de  Scales  uxor  ejus. 

10  Johannes  Howard  Miles  uxor  ejus  filia  et  haeres  Willmi  Tendring  militis. 

1 r Robertus  Howard  Miles  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  filia  et  cohaeres  Thomaae  Mowbray  ducis  Norff. 

12  Johannes  Howard  Dux  Norff.  uxor  ejus  Catherina  filia  dni  molius. 

13  Thomas  Howard  Dux  Norff.  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  filia  et  haeres  Frederici  Tilney  mil. 

14  Thomas  Howard  Dux  Norff.  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  filia  Edwardi  Stafford  Ducis  Buckingham!. . 

(In  a circle,  Thomas  Howard  vice  comes  Bindon  2 filius.) 

15  Henricus  Howard  Comes  Surrey  uxor  ejus  Francifca  ver.  filia  Comitis  Oxonise. 

16  Thomas  Howard  Dux  Norff.  uxor  1,  Maria  filia  et  cohaeres  Henrici  Fitzallen,  Comitis  Arundell; 

et  uxor  2,  Margareta  filia  et  haeres  Thomae  Audley  de  Walden.  , 

(In  circles,  Henricus  Comes  Northampton  2 filius. 

Thomas  Howard  Comes  Suff.  2 filius  Thomae  Ducis  Norff.  2 uxoris  1624. 

Dna  Margareta  filia  Thomae  Duci*  Norff.  2 uxore  nupta  Roberti  Sackville  poftea  comitis  Dorfet.) 

17  Philippus  Howard  Comes  Arundell  filius  Thomae  Ducis  Norff.  uxore  fua  1 uxor  ejus  Anna  foror  et 

coharres  Georgii  Dni  Dacre. 

In  a circle,  Dna  Elizabetha  Howard  obiit  ao.  dni  1625.) 

18  Thomas  Howard  Comes  Arundell  et  Surrey  uxor  ejus  Alithea  filia  et  una  hsredum  Gilberti  comitis 

Salopie  1623. 

(In  a circle,  Willmus  Howard. 
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Under  a fprawling  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a branch  rifing  from  him  (on  the 
ceiling)  is  written  Magifter  Lucas  Egliment  Pidor  MDXII.  On  the  great  win- 
dow are  reprefented  a knight  and  a lady  kneeling ; on  their  mantles  painted  thefe 
arms,  three  efcallops  and  chequers.* 

We  were  fhewn  the  apartments  of  Lord  William  Howard,  whofe  portrait  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  in  our  defcription  of  Corby.  He  was  the  terror  of 

19  Henricus  Howard  Dominus  Maltravers,  1623. 

(In  a circle,  Jacobus  Dns  Maltravers  obiit  1623.) 

Philippus  Howard  Miles  obiit  ao.  1616,  uxor  ejus  Maria  filia  Johannis  Carill  Miliiis.  (In  circles, 
Thomas  Howard  159 6,  Robertus  Howard  1597,  Georgius  Howard  1598,  Johannis  Howard 
1599,  Johannis  Howard  1600.) 

Willmus  Howard  miles  1623  uxor  ejus  Maria  filia  Wilmi  Dni  Evre  Baronis  de  Witon. 

Wilmus  Howard  filius  Willmi  Dns  de  Gilfland  obiit  infra  setatem  1 644. 

Carolus  Howard  frater  et  haeres  Willmi  Dns  de  Gilfland  uxor  ejus  Anna  filia  Dni  Edvardi  Howard 
de  Efkrick. 

At  the  eaft  end, 

Carolus  Howard  filius  Willelmi  Howard  milit.  Dns  de  Gilfland  uxor  ejus  Anna  filia  Dni  Edvardi 
Howard  Baronis  de  Efkrick. 

The  lower  line 

1 Hubertus  de  Vallibus  co  Norff.  cui  Rex  Henricus  2 dedit  Baroniam  de  Gilfland  Corkbie  et  Caterlen; 
Gretia  uxor  ejus. 

? Robertus  de  Vallibus  filius  Huberti  Dns  de  Gilfland  fundator  prioratus  de  Lanercoft  ao.  dni  1116 
Ada  Engaine  uxor  ejus  fine  prole. 

3 Ranulphus  de  Vallibus  frater  et  heres  Robert!  Dns  de  Gilfland  Johanna  uxor  ejus. 

4 Robertus  de  Vallibus  filius  Ranulphi  Dnsde  Gilfland  uxor  ejus  ******* 

5 Hubertus  de  Vallibus  filius  Roberti  Dns  de  Gilfland  uxor  ejue  ******* 

6 Thomas  de  Multon  jure  uxoris  Dns  de  Gilfland  Matildae  fola  filia  et  hastes  Huberti. 

7 Thomas  de  Multon  filius  Thomas  Dns  de  Gilfland,  uxor  ejus  Ifabella. 

8 Thomas  de  Multon  filius  Thomas  Dns  de  Gilfland,  uxor  ejus  ****** 

9 Ranulphus  de  Dacre  jure  uxoris  Dns  de  Gilfland  Margareta  fola  filia  et  haeres  Thomse. 

10  Ranulphus  de  Dacre  Prefbyter  Dns  de  Gilfland,  fine  prole. 

1 1 Hugo  de  Dacre  frater  et  hteres  Ranulphi  Dns  de  Gilfland,  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  filia  Dni  MaxweD, 

' in  Scotia. 

12  Willielmus  de  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland,  uxor  ejus  Johanna  filia  Dni  Douglas,  in  Scotia. 

13  Thomas  de  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland,  uxor  ejus  Philippa  filia  Dni  Neville  de  Raby. 

14  Humfredus  de  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland  uxor  ejus  Mabilla  filia  Dni  Parr. 

15  Thomas  de  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  filia  et  haeres  Roberti  de  Grayftock. 

16  Willmus  Dns  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  Talbot  filia  Comitis  Salopiae. 

17  Thomas  Dns  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland,  uxor  ejus  Elizabetha  filia  Jacobi  Aiborni  militis. 

18  Georgius  Dns  Dacre  Dns  de  Gilfland  obiit  infra  aetatem  an.  Dni  1569. 

\_Here  the  tree  of  genealogical  branches  is  cut  Jhort , hut  renewed  as  follows  by  the  intermrrriage  of 
Howard  and  Dacre:  preceding  this  period  they  had  run  in  parallel  lines .J 
Willmus  Howard  jure  uxoris  Dns  de  Gilfland.  3 filius  Tho.  Ducis  Norff.  uxore  fua  2,  uxor  ejus 
Elizabetha  foror  et  cohaeres  Georgij  Dni  Dacre  1623. 

(In  circles,  Maria  Howard  1604 — Anna  Ploward  1595 — Margaret  Howard  1593 — Cather.  How- 
ard 1585 — Elizabetha  Howard  1587 — Francis  Howard  1588 — Carolus  Howard  1583-— Carolus 
Howard  1590 — Georgius  Howard  1591-  -Willmus  Howard  1589.) 

Rev.  W.  Richardson’s  Notes. 

There  are  feveral  hauberks,  helmets,  coats  of  mail,  pikes,  & c.  kept  in  the  houfe. — On  improving  fome 
peat-mofs,  about  a mile  S.  E.  of  the  caftle,  found  a road,  (Roman  maiden-way)  about  twelve  feet  broad, 
laid  with  large  Hones,  nearly  five  feet  under  the  furface;  the  diredlion  nearly  N.  and  S.  ■■  . Ibid. 
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the  mofs-troopers ; and  though  he  ruled  the  country  with  fevere,  or  rather  military 
modes,  yet  he  wrought  many  happy  efforts  in  the  civilization  of  a race  of  inhabi- 
tants, as  barbarous  and  uncultivated  as  ever  pofiefled  a fettlement  in  this  ifiand. 
He  kept  here  conftantly  140  men  in  arms  as  his  guard.  The  approach  to  his 
apartments  was  fecured  by  plated  doors,  feveral  in  fucceftion,  faftened  by  immenfe 
locks  and  bolts  of  iron,  defending  a narrow  winding  ftaircafe,  where  only  one 
perfon  could  pafs  at  a time.  The  ceiling  is  figured,  and  the  mantle-piece  has  the 
arms  and  motto  of  the  Howards.  We  parted  along  a narrow  gallery,  140  feet  in 
length,  which  led  to  fundry  apartments,  and  were  fhewn  the  library,  fiored  with 
a great  number  of  ancient  books  ; it  is  in  a very  fecret  place  near  the  top  of  one  of 
the  towers  : Mr.  Pennant  was  mifinformed,  for  he  a fie  r ted,  that  “ not  a book 
" had  been  added  fince  the  time  of  Lord  William  Howard,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
« Elizabeth. ”t  Mr.  Grofe  faid,  “ There  are  not  above  one  or  two  manuferipts 
tc  remaining  here.”J  In  this  library  is  a vaft  cafe,  three  feet  high,  which  opens 
into  three  leaves,  having  fix  great  pages  parted  on  it,  being  an  account  of  St.  Jofeph 
of  Aramathea,  |j  and  his  twelve  difciples,  who  founded  Glartonbury;  and,  at  the 
end,  a long  hiftory  of  faints,  with  the  number  of  years,  or  days,  for  which  each 
could  grant  indulgences.  The  roof  is  coarfely  carved  ; the  windows  are  high,  and 
are  to  be  afeended  by  three  ftone  fteps  : fuch  was  the  caution  of  the  times.  It  is 
faid,  Lord  William  was  very  ftudious,  and  wrote  much  : that  once  when  he  was 
thus  employed,  a fervant  came  to  tell  him  a prifoner  was  juft  brought  in,  and  defired 
to  know  what  fhould  be  done  with  him  ? Lord  William,  vexed  at  being  dirturbed, 
anfwered  peevifhly,  hang  him ! When  he  had  finifhed  his  ftudy,  he  called  and 
ordered  the  man  to  be  brought  before  him  for  examination, but  found  that  his  order 
had  been  inftantly  obeyed  : he  was  a very  fevere,  but  mod  ufeful  man  at  that  time, 
in  this  lawlefsplace.  His  dungeon  inftils  horror ; it  confifts  of  four  dark  apartments, 
three  below,  and  one  above,  up  a long  ftaircafe,  all  well  fecured;  in  the  uppermoft, 
one  ring  remains,  to  which  criminals  were  chained,  and  the  marks  where  many 
more  were.  Near  the  library  is  the  oratory,  or  private  chapel,  well  fecured,  where 
Lord  William  enjoyed  his  religion  in  privacy.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  richly 
ornamented  with  coats  of  arms  and  carvings  in  wood,  painted  and  gilt.  On  one 
fide  is  a good  painting  on  wood,  in  the  ftile  of  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  reprefenting  the 
flagellation  of  our  Saviour,  his  crucifixion  and  refurreeftion.  Here  we  found  a fine 
piece  of  fculpture  in  alto-relievo,  in  marble,  of  the  crucifixion  ; fome  tolerable 
pieces  of  the  like  work,  reprefenting  our  Saviour  faluted  by  Judas,  the  defeent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ; an  abbefs  with  a fword  in  her  hand,  attending  a crowned  perfonage 
falling  on  his  fword  ; a monk  with  a crowned  head  in  his  hand,  and  feveral  others 

fi  Grofe  and  Pennant.  J Grofe,  A.  D.  1772. 

|]  “ Ineipt  tra&atus  de  fandlo  Jofeph.  de  Arimathea,  extra&us  de  Libro  qui  invenit  Theodofms  im- 
“ perator  in  Jerufalem.”  &c.  &c. 

Several  bifhops  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  and  fome  on  the  continent,  are  named  as  ob- 
taining indulgences. 

Here  is  the  regifter  of  the  Abbey  of  Lanercoft,  and  fome  treatifes  on  religious  fubje&s,  one  on  nobility 
MS. — Some  old  chronicles,  as  Thomas  a Walllngham,  and  an  auld  c.onicle  printed  by  Caxton,  vacancies 
left  for  the  infertion  of  the  capital  letters,  with  a pen  or  colours.  In  a book  of  Martin  Luther’s,  againil: 
the  Romifh  church,  is  written,  “ William  Howard  volo  fed  non  valeo,  non  poffum  quod  deiidero,” — in 
Lord  William’s  hand  writing — an  eafy  inference  may  be  deduced. 
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of  conliderable  value:  many  of  them  probably  faved  from  the  monaftery  at  the  dif- 
folution.  * Some  of  the  apartments  are  fpacious;  the  chapel  and  a few  other  rooms 
have  floors  of  plafler  of  Paris:  the  ceiling  of  one  confifts  of  fmall  fquare  pannels 
of  wood,  black  and  white  interchangeably  ; the  white  is  carved,  the  black  plain. 

Mr.  Grofe,  who  is  very  accurate  in  his  authorities,  fpeaks  of  this  caftle  thus  : — 
'*  Tradition  fays,  this  caftle  was  built  by  the  Dacres;  but  by  which  of  them  is  not 
**  afcertained,  One  of  them,  (Robert  de  Dacre)  from  a quotation  in  Madox’s 
“ Hiflory  of  the  Exchequer,  feems  to  have  been  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  39th  of 
“ King  Henry  III.  and  another  (Ranulph  de  Dacre)  14th  of  King  Edward  I. 
IC  Conflable  of  the  tower. 

" The  firft  mention  of  this  caflle  is  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  when,  in 
**  the  1 8th  year,  it  appears  from  Madox’s  Baronia,  that  William  de  Dacre,  fon  and 
" heir  of  Hugh  de  Dacre,  who  was  brother  and  heir  of  Ranulph  de  Dacre,  held 
£‘  it  wiih  the  manor  of  Irthington,  to  which  it  belonged ; alfo  the  manor  of  Burgh, 
f‘  near  Sands,  Lafingby,  and  Farlam,  and  other  lands,  by  the  fervice  of  one  entire 
ec  barony,  and  of  doing  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king,  and  of  yielding  to  him  for 
“ cornage,  at  his  exchequer  at  Carlifle,  yearly,  at  the  feaft  of  the  Aflumption  of  St, 
tf  Mary,  51s.  8d.  By  what  feoffment,  whether  old  or  new',  fays  Madox,  does  not 
t£  appear;  neither  in  what  king’s  reign  Ranulph  de  Dacre,  anceftor  of  William, 
“ here  named,  was  feoffed ; but  it  is  plain  fome  anceftor,  under  w hom  Ranulph 
w claimed,  was  enfeoffed  to  hold  by  barony. 

“ It  continued  in  the  family  of  Dacres  till  the  year  1569,  when,  on  the  17th 
May,  according  to  Stowe,  George  Lord  Dacre , of  Grayfloke,  Jon  and  heir  of  Thomas 
u Lord  Dacre , being  a child  in  years , and  then  ward  to  Thomas  Lord  Howard , Duke 
of  Norfolk , was,  by  a great  mij chance  r jlayne  at  Thetford , in  t'he  houfe  of  Sir  Richard 
st  Fulmerfone , Knight , by  meane  of  a vaulting  horfe  of  woode  fanding  within  the  fame 
tc  houfe  ; upon  which  horfe , as  he  meant  to  have  vaulted , and  the  pins  at  the  feet  being 
not  made  fure , the  horfe  fell  upon  him , and  bruifed  the  brains  out  of  his  head. 

“ In  1607,  Camden  vifited  it,  it  was  under  repair;  and  Bifhop  Gibfon 

u fays,  it  was  again  repaired  and  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  a family,  by  the 
u Right  Honourable  Charles  Howard,  great  grandfon  to  the  Lord  William 
,{  Howard.” 

Nicolfon  and  Burn*  fay,  <c  it  was  enlarged  and  improved  out  of  the  ruins  of 
««■  the  caftles  of  Irthington  and  Kirkofwald” — it  is  an  albert  ion  that  carries  with  it 
little  probability.  If  any  things  were  brought  hither  from  thofe  places,  it  is  not 
likely  more  than  furniture  or  ornament,  and  perhaps  the  paintings,  which  latter,, 
thefe  authors,  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Todd,  albert  were  brought  from  Kirkof- 
w'ald  ; and  perhaps  Bilhop  Gibfon  ufed  the  fame  authority.  The  fevcral  inferip- 
tions,  formerly  placed  in  the  garden,  have  been  removed,  and  will  be  particularly 
noticed  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

WRITTEN  ROCKS  ON  GELT. 

We  took  our  route  from  Naworth,  to  view  the  Roman  infeription  on  the  rocks 
of  the  river  Gelt,  about  two  miles  from  Brampton.  The  face  of  the  rock  on  which 
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the  infeription  is  cut,  is  of  an  angular  form ; and  being  inacceflible,  it  is  only  to 
be  read  by  the  affiftance  of  a ladder,  or  glafs,  and  that  not  very  corredly,  as  the. 
rays  of  the  fun  fall  fo,  that  whilft  they  aflift  you  on  one  fide,  they  render  the  other 
more  obfeure,  by  the  glare  of  light  on  one  part,  and  the  increafed  {hade  on  the 
other.  The  point  of  the  rock  being  moft  expofed  to  the  weather,  in  that  part  the 
infeription  has  fuffered  much.  In  the  annexed  drawing,  we  have  made  the  cha- 
racters more  diftind  than  they  are  found  on  the  ftone. 

In  Camden  this  monument  is  thus  deferibed,  *c  Near  Brampton  runs  the  little 
“ river  Gelt;  on  the  bank  of  which,  in  a.  rock  called  Hellbeck,  is  this  graven  in- 
“ feription,  fet  up  by  an  enfign  of  the  fecond  legion,  called  Augufta,  (poflibly 
**  Optio)  under  Agricola  the  propraetor;  with  fome  others,  of  which  time  has 
“ deprived  us.”  The  infeription  is  thus  fet  out  in  a plate. 

VEXL.  LEG.  II.  AVG.  ONAPR 

SVB  AGRICOLA  OB  YIORE  

LEGI.  MA.  MERCALI 

NVMERGATI.  S.  FIRM!. 

<(  In  the  fame  rock  alfo  we  read,  in  a more  modern  charader” 

OFICIVCD  ROMANORVCD 

Mr.  Horfley’s  drawing  of  the  rock  is  as  rude  and  contrary  to  the  face  of  the 
natural  ftone,  as  is  poffible,  and  not  much  fuperior  to  that  in  Bifhop  Gibfon’s 
edition  of  Camden : he  places  the  infeription  in  the  following  order: — 

IX  x 

VEB.  LIEG.  II.  AVG.  OB.  APP.j  \ 

SVB  AGRICOLA.  OPTIO  ' APRO.  E.  MAXIMO  / 

| CGNSVLfBVS 

\ OFICINA  MERCATI  \ MER  CATIVS  FERMI 

No.  44,  f*  Vexillatio  Legionis  fecund ie  Augufta^  ob  virtutem  appellate,  fub  Agricola 
“ Optione  Apro  et  Maximo  Conjulibus  ex  officina  Mercati  Mercatius  filius  Fermii.  Next 
“ to  the  inferiptions,  which  are  diredly  upon  the  wall,  I think  it  proper  ro  fubjoin 
*•  the  following.  Mr.  Camden  publifhed  it  long  ago,  but  not  with  his  ufual  ex- 
" adnefs.  It  has  been  lately  printed  again,  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Gordon’s 
“ Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  in  a letter  that  plainly  befpeaks  its  ingenious  author, 
ff  That  copy  differed  in  nothing  material  from  mine,  which  I took  from  the  origi- 
*c  nal,  except  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  confuls;  which  error  in  the  copy  has,  1 
“ think,  led  this  learned  gentleman  into  another  miftake,  with  refped  to  the  date 
“ of  the  infeription,  which  I fhall  endeavour  to  fet  right,  with  all  the  regard  that 
“ is  due  to  his  charader.  The  rock  is  on  the  fide  of  the  river  next  Brampton,  and 
u about  half  a mile  above  the  Gelt  bridge.  The  firft  words  of  the  infeription  arc 
“ manifeftlv  intended  for  vexillatio  Legionis  fecundae  Auguftte,  though  in  Lieg, 
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“ for  Legionis,  the  I is  fuperfluous,  of  which  we  have  other  like  inftances.*  The  1 is 
“ omitted  in  both  the  other  copies ; no  doubt,  becaufe  the  gentleman  who  look  the 
“ copies  thought  it  a manifeft  error ; but  I have  rather  chofen  to  reprefent  every 
“ thing  as  I found  it.  For  A.  P.  P.  which  follow  at  the  end  of  the  fame  line,  both 
“ Camden  and  the  other  gentleman  have  A.  P.  R.  and  fo  at  the  firft  view  I took  it 
“ myfelf,  but  the  fecond  time  I read  it  as  in  the  copy  ; and  prefently  thought  of  ob 
“ virtutem  appellata,  and  remembered  the  confufion  of  the  fame  words  in  another 
“ infcription,  if  that  other  be  genuine. f But  there  indeed  it  was  the  Ala,  and  not 
**  the  Legio,  which  was  fo  careful  to  inform  us,  that  they  were  called  Augufta,  upon 
“ account  of  their  valor:  yet  1 cannot  but  fufpecft,  that  OB.  VIRT.  APP.  for  ob 
“ virtutem  appellata,  was  here  intended,  however,  virt,  or  perhaps  the  v,  only  came 
“ to  be  omitted.  Though  it  is  as  eafy  to  fuppofe  an  unfkilful  hand  might  here 
“ omit  one  letter,  as  infert  another  juft  before,  that  is  fuperfluous.  The  next  words 
<f  fub  Agricola,  are  very  vifible  and  diftimft  ; but  what  Agricola  this  was,  may  be 
,r  a difficult  queftion.  The  ingenious  author  of  the  letter  above-mentioned,  takes 
“ it  for  Calpurnius  Agricola,  who  was  lieutenant  under  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  I 
“ cannot  come  into  this  fentiment.  The  omiflion  of  the  titles  Leg.  Aug.  Propset. 
“ makes  me  very  doubtful  that  Calpurnius  Agricola  cannot  be  the  perfon  intended;, 
becaufe  the  omiflion  of  thefe  titles,  that  are  almoff  conffantly  added,  would  have 
“ been  a greater  neglecft  of  the  Legate,  than  the  inferring  his  bare  name  in  luch  an 
“ infcription  could  have  been  a compliment  to  him.  Befldes,  if  I am  not  miffaken, 
<<  the  cut  of  the  letter  L in  this  infcription,  was  not  fo  ancient  as  the  time  of  this, 
**  Legate ; for  though  there  is  a good  deal  of  variety  in  the  letters,  upon  the  in- 
“ fcriptions  of  even  Antoninus  Pius’s  reign,  yet  I think  this  fhape  of  an  Ldoes  no 
<c  where  appear  fo  high,  as  in  thofe  of  his  fucceflor,  Marculs  Aurelius;  but  that  it 
“ was  in  ufe  in  the  later  times,  is  plain  from  other  infcriptions.  I am  therefore 
“ much  inclined  to  think,  that  Agricola  was  the  name  of  the  Optio,  w ho  had  the 
t(  command  of  thefe  foldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  work  the  ftones  at  this  quarry. 
“ An  Optio  was  a fort  of  deputy  to  a Centurion  or  other  officer,  who  a<fted  for  him 
“ in  his  abfence.  Reinefius  reckons  up  feveral  forts,  and  different  degrees  of  them. 
“ Camden,  in  his  copy,  has  R.  E.  at  the  end  of  this  word,  which  made  me  take  it  for 
“ granted  it  had  been  Optione  upon  the  ftone;  but  1 could  not  difcern  any  veftige 
« of  thefe  letters,  when  I firft  viewed  the  original,  though,  upon  a fecond  infpec- 
“ tion,  1 obferved  a flaw,  or  impreflion  in  the  ftone,  where  I fuppofe  thefe  letters 
“ may  have  been.  This  account  very  well  agrees  with  the  obfervation  of  my  fellow 
“ traveller,  who  took  notice  of  the  refemblance  there  feemed  to  be,  both  as  to  the 
“ nature  and  colour,  between  the  ftone  of  this  quarry,  and  that  which  the  Roman 
«*  wall,  in  a great  part  of  Cumberland,  appears  to  have  been  built,  from  whence 
“ he  concluded  the  ftones  muft  have  been  fetched  from  this  place  ; which  remark 
**  I have  fince  taken  notice  of  in  Camden,  though  at  that  time  I did  not  remember 
“ it;  and  this  looks  the  more  probable  from  the  fcarcity  of  ftones  and  quarries 
" thereabout,  fo  that  the  people  often  exprefled  their  wonder,  from  whence  the 
“ Romans  got  the  ftones  with  which  they  built  the  wall  in  that  part ; to  this  may 

f See  Itin.  the  obfervations  under  No.  39. 
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" be  further  added,  that  the  inhabitants  near  the  place,  continue  to  call  this  the 
“ old  quarry ; and  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  what  elfe  fhould  have  brought  a vexilla- 
“ tion  of  a Roman  Legion  hither,  or  occafioned  the  cutting  of  an  infcription  upon 
“ a rock  in  fuch  a place. 

“ The  numerals  IX  and  X,  which  are  cut  upon  the  rock  higher  up,  as  in  the 
“ figure,  and  which  are  very  diftind  and  vifible,  though  they  have  not  been  taken 
“ notice  of  before,  are  fo  like  thofe  infcribed  upon  feveral  ftones  in  the  face  of  the 
“ wall,  that  I cannot  but  think  they  exprefs  here,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the 
“ ninth  and  tenth  cohorts  of  the  Legio  lecunda  Augufta,  who  were  employed  in 
" this  quarry,  and  about  the  wall  in  thefe  parts ; and  thefe  two  cohorts  might, 
“ perhaps,  be  employed  by  themlelves  before  or  after  the  whole  vexillation  was 
“ engaged  in  the  work.  As  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  infcription,  I make  no 
“ doubt  but  we  may  read,  Apro  et  Maximo  conjulibus , which  brings  us  to  the  reign 
“ of  Severus,  and  the  year  207.  It  is  probable  that  the  uppermoft  horizontal 
“ flroke  in  the  E,  was  at  firft  drawn  back  beyond  the  perpendicular  ftroke,  for  a 
“ contraction  of  ET,  and  we  find  it  in  fome  other  inferiptions,  there  being  a fmall 
<f  break  of  the  ftone  at  the  top  of  the  letter.* 

<f  As  for  the  word  officina , which  follows.  Dr.  Mufgrave  has  fo  largely  treated 
" of  thefe  officinae  or  fabricae  of  the  Romans,  that  I fhall  take  leave  to  refer  the 
“ reader  to  his  comments  upon  the  infcription  of  Julius  Vitalis.  I take  Mercatius% 
“ or  Numercatius , as  others  read  it  (though  I could  not  difeern  the  two  firft  letters, 
“ nor  do  1 believe  they  ever  have  been  there)  to  be  the  name  of  the  Prafeftus  fabric ce 
“ and  Fermtus  to  be  either  his  father’s  name,  or  another  name  of  his  own. 

“ Camden  takes  notice  of  fome  other  words  on  the  fame  rock,  in  a more  modern 
“ character,  namely  Offiicium  Romanorum.  I thought  I faw  fome  veftiges  of  letters, 
“ or  confufed  ftrokes,  which  probably  have  been  thefe  words;  but  I could  make 
“ nothing  of  them,  they  were  fo  defaced : they  were  near  the  other  infcription,  and 
“ to  the  right  of  it;  but  whatever  occafioned  their  being  put  there,  they  muft 
“ doubtlefs,  as  Camden  himfelf  fuppofes,  have  been  the  work  of  a later  hand. 

“ I enquired  about  the  inferiptions,  faid  to  have  been  upon  Lenge  Cragg,  near 
" Naworth,  but  was  tcld  that  they  were  now  entirely  defaced.” 

We  will  trouble  the  reader  with  few  obfervations,  after  Mr.  Horfley’s  copious 
diflertation.  In  the  courfe  of  fifty  years  fince  Mr.  Horfley  viewed  this  written  rock, 
very  little  change  has  taken  place ; and  from  the  addition  of  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred 
years,  the  infcription  cannot  be  thought  to  have  fuffered  much.  The  form  of  the 
infcription  is  reprefented  in  the  drawing  ; and  it  is  not  placed  in  irregular  lines, 
as  deferibed  both  by  the  editor  of  Camden  and  Horfley.  The  firft  word,  VEXL. 
by  lengthening  the  ftem  of  the  L,  though  an  unufual  mode  of  abbreviating  the 
word  Vexillatio,  takes  away  the  imputation  of  incorrednefs  in  the  fculptor;  and, 
upon  a clofe  examination  with  a glafs,  we  were  convinced  of  its  being  fo  in  this 
infcription.  The  end  of  this  line,  approaching  the  point  of  the  angle,  renders  it 
difficult  to  be  made  out,  being  there  moft  decayed ; the  ob  is  plain,  but  what  Mr. 
Horfley  makes  APP,  is  very  obfeure:  and,  as  we  took  it,  there  is  a line  which  falls  in 

this 
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this  form  W . If  this  is  fo,  then  the  v,  for  virtute , is  to  be  found  there ; but  the  whole 
is  fo  faint,  that  we  muft  not  infid  upon  it.  The  next  lin e,fub  Agricola  Oplio,  is  very 
didinft.  Apro  et  maxima  are  tolerably  legible.  Gonfulibus  is  generally  dark  and 
defaced,  but  ojjicina  mercati  is  didindt.  The  wTord  IVL,  as  reprefented  in  the 
drawing,  is  cut  in  a very  fine  letter,  and  indeed  feems  modern  : perhaps  placed 
there  by  fome  done-cutter  of  late  date.  The  word  Romanor  is  very  plain ; and 
we  are  much  furprifed  Mr.  Horfley  fhould  defcri'oe  it  as  being  defaced  and 
confufed. 

Mr.  Smith  publifhed  the  following  infcription  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
1744,  p.  340,  and  fays,  “ it  was  found  in  a wall  of  George  Wright’s  houfe,  at 
“ Naworth,  where  it  muft  have  laid  two  hundred  years  at  lead,  the  houfe  being  fo 
fi  decayed  with  age,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  rebuild  it. 

LEG*  Vl*  VIC  1 Legio  fexta  vicirix 
PI  A*  FID*  FjHJ  Pia  f delis  fecit. 


THE  PARISH  OF  FARLAM. 


LIES  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Gilfland  towards  the  ead.f  The  church  of  Far- 
lam  % was  vicarial,  and  given  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  to  Lanercod ; at  the 
dilfolution  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Dacre,  from  whom  the  late  impropriator, 
Mr.  Smith,  derived  his  title,  who  fold  it  to  Lord  Carlide.  The  following  remark 
we  think  pertinent:  “ Wherever  any  of  thefe  religious  houfes,  became  edabliflied, 
« they  fwallowed  up  the  revenues  of  almod  all  the  churches  about  them  ; which 
C{  revenues,  at  the  dilfolution,  were  not  redored  to  the  churches,  but  given  away 
« to  the  king’s  favourites,  or  fold  to  fupply  his  necelfities.”  There  was  another 
appropriation  of  thofe  revenues,  perhaps  as  prejudicial  to  religion  and  the  people, 
their  being  granted  to  deans  and  chapters ; fo  that  they  came  to  be  leafed  out,  as  we 
have  already  had  occalion  to  remark. 

“ Farelam  hath  anciently  been  a fee  of  Gilfland ; it  was  granted  by  Hubert  de 
Vallibus,  fird  Lord  of  Gilfland,  to  one  Wedfalan,  and  afterwards  it  was  granted 
by Lord  of  Gilfland,  to  one  Walter  de  Windfore,  in  King  Henry  Il’s 


f The  parlfh  of  Farlam  was  eftimated,  fome  few  years  ago,  to  contain  about  fixty  families.  Population 
is  increafed  lately  by  Lord  Carlifle’s  employing  feveral  people  in  the  coal- works.  The  families  are  now 
about  eighty  ; three  of  which  are  Prefbyterians. — Number  of  inhabitants  390. 


t FARLAM  VICARAGE. 

Prior.  Lanercoft  Prop. — Ded.  St.  Thomas. — The  Earl  of  Garlifle  Pat. 
K.  Edw.  II. 


P.N.  Val.  £7  o 


•1 


Non.  taxat.  quia  tot 
eft  deftruft. 


7 Stipend  by  Lord  1 Augment.  £200  by  1 
. y A y r > Lady  Gower,  and  2 > 

S Carl-^4  J3  °ilotsofQLA.bount.j 


Total  income, 
with  fees,  £22 


Incumbents.— Sir  Simon  de  Walton. — 1316,  William  de  Richardby,  p.  m.  Walton,  pr.  pri.  & con- 
Lanercoft. — Thomas  de  Derby. — 1361,  Thomas  Roke,  p.  m.  Derby,  pr.  ibid. — 1373,  Robert  de  Hay- 
ton,  p.  ref.  Roke,  pr.  ibid. 
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time,  brother  to  Alexander  de  Windfore,  being  fo  called  becaufe  he  dwelt  at 

Windfor ; but  they  were  both  brethren  to  one  William  de  Kerfmier,  the 

of  Willifred,  fon  of  Haldan,  fometime  Lord  of  Caterleing,  w hich  King  Henry  II. 
gave  to  Hubert  Vaux,  after  he  had  feized  it,  (becaufe  Willifred  took  part  with 
King  Stephen)  as  forfeited.  And  therefore  in  King  John’s  time,  the  faid  William 
de  Kerfmier  brought  a writ  of  mort  d’anceftor  againlt  William  Vaux,  fon  of 
Hubert,  and  Robert,  fon  of  the  faid  William,  then  Lords  of  Caterleing,  but  could 
not  recover  the  land.  The  faid  Walter  de  Windfore  had  iflue  another  Walter; 
and  his  fon,  called  Adam  de  Farleham,  held  the  land  in  23d  Edward  I.  and  in 
Edward  Ill’s  time,  John  de  Farleham  held  it,  who  gave  it  unto  Ranulph  Dacre, 
and  Margaret  Multon  his  wife,  then  Lords  of  Gilfland,  and  to  their  heirs,  after 
John  de  Farleham's  death,  and  one  Andrew  Latton.  Thenceforth  it  hath  con- 
tinued demelne  to  the  Lords  of  Gilfland.  The  faid  Walter  windfore  gave  for 
arms,  a faltier  fable  in  a field  d’argent.  There  are  fome  of  this  firname  left  at 
this  day,  which  are  defeended  from  one  John  de  Windfore,  brother  to  the  fecond 
Walter  Windfore  (to  whom  he  gave  Farleham  parva.)  John  had  iffue,  Rayner 
and  Solomon,  and  Rayner  had  Bernard,  the  father  of  Richard,  w hich  Solomon  and 
Richard  endowed  the  houfes  of  Wederhall  and  Lanercoft  with  lands  in  little 
Farleham.”  || 

U Denton’s  MS. 

From  the  Inquisition,  31 ft  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  FARLAM. 

The  amount  of  the  lord's  rents,  81.  14s.  icd. 

Bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d 

Land  fearjeant,  Eaft  Farlam,  2s. — Weft  Farlam,  2od. 

“ Memor  and. — The  demefne  lands,  belonging  to  the  feite,  or  capital  meffuage  of  the  manner  aforefaiefj- 
“ containeth  feveral  parcels  of  land,  &c.”  as  therein  mentioned. 

“ Item,  there  is,  within  the  faid  manner,  one  colemyne,  for  which  Stephen  Hodgfon  was  wont  to 
“ pay  the  yearly  rent  of  x1'.  but  now  the  fame  is  decaied,  &c.” 

“ Item,  there  is,  within  the  faid  manner,  one  common  heath,  or  moor  ground,  commonly  called  Farlam, 
u Fell,  wheiin  the  tennants  have  common  of  pafture,  and  the  fame  containeth,  by  eftimation,  about  cc 
“ acies.” 


Soil  and  Produce.)  About  Milton  the  foil  is  light  and  gravelly,  producing  flight  crops  of  barley, 

oats,  and  peas — where  loamy,  about  Kirkhoufe,  Farlam  Hall.  &e.  fome  wheat The  upper  lands  cold 

and  unproductive  ; corn  very  late  in  ripening. — The  meadows  and  paftures  there  are  meagre. — The  com* 
mons  were  lately  divided,  fo  no  fheep  are  kept. — Turnips  do  not  fucceed. 

Situation.]  High,,  the  furface  hilly. — The  afpeft  bare  and  unpleafant  to  the  eye. 

Wood.]  Of  wood  it  is  almoft  deftitute — fome  late  plantations  of  firs,  in  Lord  Carlifle’s  eftate  are  aa 
ornament. 

Fuel.]  Coal  from  Tindell  Fell,  about  three  miles  diftant. 

I enements.]  Small,  except  in  Lord  Carlifle’s  property — average,  13s.  per  acre. 

Schools.]  None  eftablilhed. 

Poor.]  A houfe  of  reception  at  Milton. — Poor  rate  about  is.  per  pound  rent. 

Agriculture.]  Not  attended  to  with  any  afGduity,  but  by  fome  of  Lord  Carlifle’s  farmers. 

Lime.]  Burnt  here  in  large  quantities  by  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  which  fupplies  the  chief  part  of  th? 
barony  of  Gilfland,  and  even  to  Carlifle. 

Hovsman’s  Notes. 

THE 


THE  PARISH  OF  DENTON. 


LIES  in  the  utmoft  north-eaft  limits  of  Gililand,  and  is  now  divided  into 
Nether  Denton  and  Over  Denton.  In  ftrieftnefs  they  are  two  parifhes. 
Nether  Denton  is  fituated  in  the  depth  of  the  vale,  and  over  Denton  on  the  riling 
grounds.  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  Lord  of  Gilfland,  granted  Denton  to  one  Wefkop, 
who  alienated  the  fame  to  Gilles  Bueth,  whofe  fon  Robert  left  iffue  two  daughters, 
one  married  to  Addock,  Lord  of  Bewcaftle,  and  the  other  to  Euftachius  de  Vallibus, 
Lord  of  Hayton.  In  partition,  one  took  Over  Denton,  the  other  Nether  Denton. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  Over  Denton  was  in  the  pofieflion  of  one  Stonland, 
who  granted  the  fame  to  one  of  the  Witherington  family,  in  whofe  defendants  it 
continued  feveral  ages ; after  them  it  became  the  eftate  of  one  Tweedale,  and 
pafled  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle.f 

Over  Denton  appears  to  have  been  anciently  a member  of  the  diocefe  of 
Durham  ; for  when  Robert  de  Vallibus,  and  Robert,  fon  of  Afketel,  gave  this 
church  to  the  priory  of  Lanercoft,  its  appropriation  was  the  adt  of  Hugh  Pudfey, 
Bifhop  of  Durham. % 

The  Earl  of  Carlille  is  impropriator,  and  receives  all  kinds  of  tithes,  allowing 
the  curate  20s.  yearly;  which,  with  lands  purchafed  by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty, 
and  other  dues,  brings  about  72I.  a-year. 

Nether  Denton  was  the  polfelfion  of  De  Vallibus,  Lord  of  Hayton.  It  was 
afterwards  the  eftate  of  the  Dentons,  and  John  Denton  exchanged  thofe  poflefiions 
with  Lord  Dacre  for  Warnell.  Since  this  exchange,  it  has  attended  the  other 
poffeftions  of  the  Dacres  in  this  barony.  In  Denton’s  MS.  we  have  the  following 

f OVER  DENTON. 

Lord  Carliflt  patron. — Curate's  falary  zos.  yearly. 

There  are  now  only  about  15  families  in  this  parifti,  it  hath  been  fo  totally  ruinated.  It  is  a cuflomary 
manor.  A twenty-penny  line  on  the  change  of  Lord. — An  arbitrary  fine  on  the  change  of  tenant. — An 
heriot  on  the  tenant’s  death,  or  40s.  if  the  tenant  had  no  live  cattle. — In  lieu  of  fervices  1 s. 


P.  N.  Val. 

Tcclefia  de  Denton — nihil  quia 
non  excedit  6 mar.  nec  redtor 
habet  aliud  beneficium. 


■! 


DECANATUS  CARLIOL. 


K.  Edw.  II. 


K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Eccl.  de  Denton  non  taxatur-j  Denton  redtoria  valet  per  >£ 
in  antiquo.  » nnn J 


4 5 5 


J Hugo  Dei  gratia  Dunelmenfis  Fpifcopus,  omnibus  Clericis  totius  Epifcopatus  fui,  falutem.  Sciati* 
nos  dediffe  conceffiffe  et  confirmaffe  priori  et  Canonicis  de  Lanercoft,  ad  pnefentationem  Roberti  de  Val- 
libus et  Koberti  filii  Afketilli,  ecclefiam  de  Veteri  D-nton  tenendam.  Ita  quod  ipfi  Canonic!  praefentabunt 
nobis  et  fuccefforibus  noftris,  quoties  ipfa  ecclefia  vacaverit,  perpetuum  Vicarium  qui  prasdidlse  Ecclefix 
deferviat,  et  nobis  et  fuccefforibus  noftris  epifcopales  confuetudines  reddat : qui  etiam  vidlum  percipiat, 
a praedi&is  Canonicis  annuam  penfionem  dimidium  tantum  marcs  perfolvat,nifi  eis  nos  vel  fucceffores  noftri, 
ex  noftra  audloritate,  juxta  ipfius  ecclefiae  augmentum  ct  facultatem  in  pofterum  plus  percipere  conceffi- 

Quare  volumus,  etprsdidli  Canonic!  memoratam  ecclefiam  teneant  libere  etquiete,  ficut 

earn  tenendam  conceffimus.  Salvis  in  omnibus  cpifcopalibus  confuetudinibus  noftris.  His  Teftibus, 
Willielmo  fummo  Camerario,  Magiftro  Richardo  de  Coldingham  Willielmo  filio  Archiepifcopi  et  aliis. 

Regist.  Lanercost. 
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particulars: — “ Denton  villa  in  prof, undo.  The  place  in  Gilfland  where  Denton 
Rands  is  a great  deep  valley,  the  Irifh  call  deep,  in  their  language,  Dcen.  Upon 
that  Irifh  word,  the  place  was  called,  by  the  Saxons,  Dasin  ; and,  upon  the  firfi 
habitation,  their  Daein  town.  There  are  two  Demons  there.  Over  Denton,  which 
is  in  Northumberland,  now  the  Withringtons  lands,  and  Rands  beyond  the  great 
bottom;  and  Nether  Denton,  in  Cumberland,  late  the  Dacres  lands.  Both  of 
them  are  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Gilfiand. — The  firfi  poffeflor  I read  of,  was  one 
Wefcop,  to  whom  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  Lord  of  Gilfland,  gave  Denton,  in  or  about 
King  Henry  Il.’s  time,  Wefcop  gave  it  to  one  Gilles  Bueth,  or  Beweth’s  bairn> f 
(otherwife  that  Gilles  Bueth  and  Beweth’s  bairn  was  but  one  perfon.)  He  had 
iffue  Robert,  fon  of  Bueth,  who  died  without  iffue.  His  fiflers  were  married  to 
Addock,  Lord  of  BothcaRre,  and  to  EuRace  Vaux,  Lord  of  Hayton,  in  Gilfland  ; 
the  one  had  Over  Denton,  and  the  other  had  Nether  Denton,  which  was  the  two 
moieties  then  by  partition.  Haytons  part  was  given  to  John,  fon  of  Robert,  fon 
of  Aukelin,  or  Alketill  de  Denton.  And  Robert,  brother  to  the  faid  John,  mar- 
ried the  heir  to  the  other  part.  The  faid  Robert  fil.  Bueth  was  their  mother’s 
brother.  Lie  gave  the  church  to  the  houfe  of  Wederhall;  and,  after  his  death, 
David,  fon  of  Jerry,  and  Robert,  fon  of  Aflcetill,  gave  it  to  the  houfe  of  LanercoR  ; 
whereupon  grew  great  fuit,  till  the  controverfy  was  ended  by  the  mediation  of  the 
pope’s  legate,  who  divided  the  profits  between  them,  and  gave  the  prefentation  of 
the  vicarage  to  the  bifhop.*  • 

tc  Over  Denton,  7th  of  King  Edward  I.  was  given,  by  Richard  Stowland,  and 
Helena  his  wife,  to  John  Withrington,  with  whofe  iffue  male  it  remains  at  this 
day.  And  Nether  Denton  defcended  from  the  faid  John,  fon  of  Robert,  fon  of 
Aukelin,  to  John  and  to  Richard  Denton,  Knight,  his  fon’s  fon,  whole  daughter 
Margaret,  wife  to  Adam  Copley,  of  Bately,  in  Craven,  had  it  in  marriage,  17th 
of  King  Edward  II.  John,  fon  of  Adam,  had  iffue  Richard  Copley,  whofe  daugh- 
ter Ifabel,  wife  to  Adam  Denton,  fon  to  Thomas  del  Hall,  had  Denton  from  her 
father,  in  marriage  in  King  Henry  IV.’s  time.  Thomas  Denton,  Efq.  now  of 
Warnell,  the  fon  of  Thomas,  fon  of  John,  holds  Warnell  in  exchange  for  Denton, 
which  exchange  was  made  in  the  23d  of  King  Henry  VII.  by  the  faid  John  and 
Thomas  with  the  Lord  Dacre,  which  John  Denton  was  fon  to  Richard,  fon  of 
Thomas,  fon  of  Adam,  fon  of  Thomas  dell  Hall  aforefaid.” 

The  church  of  Nether  Denton  is  redtorial,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert.J; 

We 

+ Bairn  fignifies  child.  * Each  two  merits  and  a half.  In  1266,  Wetheral  releafed  a mciety 

to  the  bifhop  and  his  fucceffors. 

t NETHER  DENTON  RECTORY. 

Ded.  St.  Cuthbert. — Priory  of  Wetheral  Prop — Bifhop  of  Carl.  Patron. 

Priory  of  Wetheral  Prop. — Bp.  Carl.  Patron. 

K.  Books!  Ccrtif.  val.  1 Augmented,  1761,  400I.  1 r,,  , I Real  val.  60I.  os.  od. 

81.  5s.  5d.  J 1 61.  is.  6d.j  Countefs  D.  Gower,  2001. 3 e e»  4 acres ^ ^ ^atC(j  ^ and 

RECTORIA  DE  DENTON.  £.  s.  d. 

Willmus  Robinfon  Clericus  Redtor  ejufdem  Redtor  habet  Mans,  et  Glebam,  q.  val.  A’t’im  068 
Idem,  Will’mus  h’et  Grana  Dec,  ejufdem  Redtor.  p’tin.  que  valent  coibs  annis  — — « 320 

roL.  1.  U Idem 
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We  now  purfue  our  route  from  Brampton  up  the  river  Eden,  to  its  jundion 
with  the  Eamont,  No  part  of  Britain  can  furnifh  a greater  variety  of  pidurefque 

fcenes. 


£• 


o 19 


Idem  Willmus  het  in  dec.  vituh  cu.  La&icin.  Oblacoibs  minut.  cu.  p’ficuis  libri  pafchal") 
q.  coib’s  annis  in  tempore  pac.  — — — — — — \ 

Sm  total  valoris  4L  8s.  id.  de  quib’s 

^ &et ^fubfid a^"  T ^uc*  P*  fenagi°  refolut.  Epo  Karlij  annuatim  — — 02 

Et  folut.  p’curacione  vifitacon.  Epi  de  tribus  in  tres  annos  2s.  et  fie  annuatim  — 00 

Sm  deduft.  2s.  8d. 

Et  Rem.  4I.  5s.  jd.  x’ma  inde  8s.  6d.  halfpenny. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  K.  Henry  VIII 


cL 

6 

o 

8 


Incumbents. — 1304,  Rob.  Oriel.  Col.  Bp.  Halton.  Saving  to  the  Bp.  33s.  4d.  and  the  like  to  Laner- 
coft. — 1306,  Adam  de  Kale,  like  refervation. — 1309,  Johnde  Culgath. — 1317,  John  de  Aberington. — 

1385,  Sir  Richard  de  Brockton. — Edw.  Bell. — 1567,'  Ch.  Lowther,  Cl.  p.  m.  Bell.  Col.  Bp.  Belt 

1576,  Miles  Matmagh,  p.  ref.  Lowther,  Col.  Bp.  Barnes. — 1586,  William  Thompfon,  Clk. — *597* 
Roland  Baxter. — Ra.  Snowden. — 1633,  Nich.  Dean,  A.  B.  p.  m.  Snowden. — 1692,  W.  Culeheath. 
■ — Richard  Culeheath,  p.  ref.  Culeheath. — *703,  Thomas  Pearfon,  A.  B.  p.  ref.  Culeheath,  Col.  Bp. 
Nicolfon. — 1718,  Nich.  Reay,  p.  m.  Pearfon,  Col.  Bp.  Bradford. — 1736,  William  Hefket,  p.  m.  Reay, 
Col.  Bp.  Fleming. — 1786,  Mich.  Holme,  Clk.  p.  m.  Hefket,  Col.  Bp.  Law. — 1789,  Jof.  Harrifon, 
Clk.  p.  m.  Holme,  Col.  Bp.  Douglas. — 1792,  Geo.  Gilbanks,  Clk.  p.  m.  Harrifon,  Col.  Bp.  Vernon. 


From  the  Inquisition,  taken  3 iji  <3/" Queen  Elizabeth.. 

MANERIUM  DE  DENTON. 

The  amount  of  the  lord’s  rents,  13I.  19s,  yd. 

Bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d, 

Land  ferjeant’s  fees,  Over  Denton,  2s.  6d. — Nether  Denton,  5s. 

Thirlewaye  in  Com.  North' land  p'cell  Maner,  de  Denton  prediQ , 

« Memorand. — There  are  belonging  to  this  manner,  divers  parcels  of  heath,  moor  and  waft  grounds* 
“ called  Denton  Pafture,  to  the  number  of  c acres,  wherein  the  tennants  of  this  manner  have  common 
44  for  their  cattle.” 

Item,  there  are  good  ftore  of  yonge  oke  timber  trees  within  this  manner,  fit  for  building,  which  arc 
« difperfed  abroad  in  feveral  places  within  this  manner. 

“ Item,  there  is,  and  fo  time  out  of  mind  hath  been  ufed,  a cuftom  within  this  manner,  that  after  the 
44  death  of  every  tennar.t,  there  fhall  be  paid  his  beft  quick  beaft  or  cattle,  in  the  name  of  a heriot. 

“ Item,  there  is  within  this  faid  manner,  a parfonage  and  a glebe  land,  and  tythes  thereunto  belong- 
« ing;  and  the  fame  is  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle. 

Item,  the  Bounder  of  this  manner  beginneth  at  the  caftle  of  Naworth,  and  turneth  eaftwards  up  the 
44  Park  Wall  to  the  Home  Houfe-burn  ; and  it  runneth  in  Irdinge,  and  then  up  to  Capple-burn,  and  fo 
*c  eaftward  to  Tomlinge  Clughe-head,  from  thence  to  the  Weft  Clughe-head,  from  thence  up  a burne, 
« called  the  Tennant’s  Burne,  to  a place  called  the  Eadeley  Stone,  and  then  it  turneth  fouthward  to  the 
44  Lowhill,  and  down  to  the  Stole  Layers,  to  the  Lawe-burne,  and  then  it  turneth  weflward  up  the  fame 
44  burne  to  the  Green-way-fyke,  and  fo  to  the  Green  Tame,  and  from  thence  to  the  Crafiiill  Mofs,  and  fo 
44  to  Carmitley-dyke-head,  and  to  a gray  ftane  which  flood  at  one  Battle  Hodges  door,  and  fo  ftill  weft- 
44  ward  downe  Danes-in-ferie-dyke  to  the  Rotten  well,  and  fo  to  the  Rotten  fyke  down  to  Denton-burn, 
44  and  then  to  the  faide  caftle,  where  the  fame  beganne.” 

UPPER  DENTON. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Near  Irthing  a mixture  of  fand  and  clay,  tolerably  fertile,  the  reft  cold,  moori/h, 
and  barren  ; corn  backward,  the  farmer’s  chief  objeft  is  grafs  land — Average  15s.  an  acre. 

Common,  Sheep.]  A vaft  tra&,  but  few  fheep } fubjeft  to  the  rot  from  the  chmate  and  wetnefs  of  foil 

Roads, 
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fcenes,  within  the  fame  limits;  they  are  not  extenfive  or  aftonifhing,  like  the  ftu- 
pendous  fcenes  on  Derwent  or  Ulfwater,  but  they  abound  in  thofe  milder  beauties 

which 

Roads, Waterings,  Game.]  The  military  road  pafles  through  it.  ~Well  watered  by  the  river  Irthing, 
and  feveral  brooks. — Game  abundant. 

Population.]  Decreafed — only  eleven  tenements,  fome  very  fmall. 

Fuel.]  Coal  and  turf. 

Lime.]  Is  burnt  here  in  large  quantities. 

Vicarage.]  The  walls  ftanding  in  the.  church-yard. — The  lower  floor,  a keep  for  cattle,  the  upper 
{lory  for  the  inhabitant. — The  walls  five  feet  thick — fuch  as  are  feen  on  the  borders  of  Northumberland. 

Situation  and  Air.]  Highlands,  and  not  healthy  from  its  vicinity  to  moraffes. 

NETHER  DENTON. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Soil  near  the  river  Irthing  moftly  a black  clay,  fertile  in  the  production  of  wheat 
and  other  grain. — The  fouth  parts  cold,  wet,  and  barren. — Average  rents  about  15s.  per  acre. 

Commons.]  Vaft  trails,  to  the  S.  E.  wet,  craggy,  and  barren. — The  other  parts,  though  rugged  and 
wet,  afford  good  paflurage  for  the  fmall  breed  of  horfes  and  black  cattle.  Sheep  are  few  and  feldom  healthy. 

Fuel.]  Coal  and  turf. 

Fish,  &c.]  The  river  Irthing,  bounding  this  pavifh  to  the  north,  abounds  in  ftream  fifh. — Game 
abundant. 

Roads  ] The  military  road  leads  through  it. 

Woods  and  Surface.]  A few  timber  trees  and  fome  brufhwood  on  the  banks  of  Irthing. — The  face 
of  the  country  uneven,  and  inclining  greatly  to  the  north  ; is  expofed  to  cold  blafts,  from  the  mountainous 
and  wide  waftes. Housman’s  Notes. 

Nether  Denton  is  alfo  a cuftomary  manor  of  like  fervices  as  Over  Denton.* — We  cannot  forbear  re- 
peating our  fenfe  of  the  injury  done  to  the  country,  by  keeping  up  the  fervile  tenures  of  thofe  cuftomary 
manors,  injurious  to  both  lord  and  tenants. The  Editors. 

The  prefent  Earl  of  Carlifle  has  repeatedly  offered  to  infranchife  (on  liberal  terms)  all  the  tenants  in 
his  refpedlive  manors,  in  the  barony  of  Gilfland  ; where  there  are  common  lands,  to  inclofe  them,  and 
take  a certain  equitable  fhare  ; where  there  are  no  commons,  on  the  confent  of  the  tenants  in  general. 
Several  individuals  have  lately  infranchifed,  and  others  will  (we  truft)  alfo  foon  perceive  the  advantage 
arifing  from  it. W.  R. 

Population,  &c.]  Nether  Denton  confifts  of  the  following  fmall  villages,  viz.  Chapel-Burn  Dixon 
Clugh-head,  Birkhurft,  Baggra,  and  Denton  Mill,  the  reft  fingle  houfes. — There  are  55  houfes ; and, 
at  5 to  a houfe,  make  275  inhabitants. — There  are  3 freeholders,  and  about  30  cuftomary  tenants. — The 
regifter  begins  1703  : during  the  firft  20  years  there  were  160  baptized,  129  buried,  48  marr.  During 
the  laft  20  years  there  were  155  baptized,  126  buried,  42  married. 

Poor’s  Rate.]  They  coft  the  parifh  about  51I.  per  annum  ; joined  with  the  parifh  of  Farlam  in  a 
poor-houfe. 

Schools.]  No  endowed  fchool,  the  parifh  has  built  a fchool-houfe  ; the  mailer  has  2s.  per  quarter  for 
teaching  Englifh  3s.  6d.  for  writing  and  accompts,  and  4s.  for  Latin;  he  commonly  has  about  40  fcholars, 
and  gets  his  victuals  a certain  time  in  each  fcholar’s  houfe,  gratis,  which  is  called  a whittle-gate. 

Petrifactions,  &c.]  Near  the  Mains,  in  Over  Denton,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Irthing,  is  a fpring 
which  petrifies  mofs.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Irthing,  in  Nether  Denton,  vaft  quantities  of  petrified 
marine  fhells  are  found,  in  a band  of  limeftone,  under  freeftone. 

Juniper.]  A juniper  tree  grows  in  a garden  at  Highnook,  four  yards  high,  and  feventeen  inches  in 
circumference  in  the  bole. — We  mentioned  before  that  there  were  none  growing  in  the  county,  except 
in  Lanercoft  parifh,  which  adjoins  this  parifh. 

Denton-Hall.]  This  hall  was  formerly  the  feat  of  the  Dentons,  mentioned  in  this  work,  which  they 
exchanged  for  Warnall-Hall.  The  old  tower  is  remaining,  and  converted  into  a farm-houfe,  the  walls  of 
which  are  eight  feet  thick. 

L We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  John  Sibfon,  for  much  information  touching  this  parifh, 
* Over  and  Ketber,  Saxon  terms ; Over  Saxony  ftill  being  the  appellation  ufed  in  that  country. 
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which  conflitute  the  ferene,  the  placid,  and  paftoral:  here  and  there  they  break 
out  into  the  rocky  and  fylvan,  but  chiefly  conlift  of  the  tamer  nature. 

In  this  parifh  was  born  the  Rev.  William  Re  ay,  A.  M.  the  fecond  fon  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Reay, 
who  was  redlorof  it  from  1718,  to  1736  ; then  not  worth  more  than  2ol,  per  annum,  but  now  worth  60I. 
The  father  educated  him  as  long  as  he  lived  ; but,  on  his  demife,  he  was  fent  to  the  free  fchool  at  Carlifle, 
from  thence  he  was  removed  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford ; where,  in  1751,  he  took  his  mailer’s  degree. 
At  this  place  he  was  fupported  by  a Angularly  benevolent  and  liberal-minded  man,  his  father’s  brother, 
Mr.  John  Reay,  who  had  been  the  confidential  fervant  of  Dr.  Gibfon,  Biihop  of  London.  This  John 
Reay  retired  in  old  age  to  Carlifle,  where  he  lived  in  comfort  and  credit ; and  at  laft  died  whilft  on  a vifit 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waite,  then  curate  of  Rromfield  ; from  which  parifh,  it  is  believed,  the  Reays  originally 
migrated.  In  1755,  William  Reay  publifhed  a volume  of  fermons,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Church, 
to  whom  he  had  been  curate  at  Batterfea,  till  1745  ; when  he  was  invited  to  the  curacy  and  ledturefliip  of 
Wandfvvorth,  under  Mr.  Allifon  ; in  which  fituation  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1 756. 

Dr.  church  wrote  a preface  to  Mr.  Reay’s  Sermons ; in  which  he  recites  the  occafion  of  their  being 
publifhed  ; which  was  indeed  a melancholy  one.  Mr.  Reay,  he  fays,  had  frequently  laboured  under  fevere 
diforders ; but  had  lately  been  affli&ed  by  one  more  alarming  than  all  that  had  preceded  it, — a violent 
effufion  of  blood  from  a rupture  of  the  veffels  in  the  lungs.  This  rendered  him  incapable  of  appearing 
either  in  the  defk  or  pulpit ; and  fuggefled  the  propriety  of  an  application  to  the  opulent,  the  pious,  and 
the  liberal,  through  this  channel.  He  wanted  but  little,  nor  that  little  long ; for  he  died  in  the  follow.- 
ing  year.  The  fubfcriptions,  however,  are  faid  to  have  been  liberal;  and  conferred  in  the  molt  handfome 
manner. 

At  any  rate,  and  however  foftened,  there  is  fomething  humiliating  in  being  prefented  to  the  public,  in 
forma  pauperis.  Dr.  Church,  whofe  happier  lot  it  was  to  be,  in  general,  at  eafe  in  his  pojfejjions,  fpeaks 
indeed  of  his  quondam  curate’s  heavy  calamity  with  great  propriety;  but  he  fpeaks  as  one,  who  had  not 
himfelf  been  tutored  in  that  bell  of  all  fchools  for  foftening  the  human  heart,  Adverfity  ; he  fpeaks  not  as 
one  who  had  himfelf  known  and  felt  what  it  was  never  to  have  had  any  henefce,.  nor  assy  fortune ; and  in 
fuch  circumflances  to  be  bowed  down  by  an  irremediable  difeafe,  and  rendered  unable  to  earn  his  own 
bread.  There  is  alfo  fomething  fo  cold  and  cautious  in  Dr.  Church’s  manner  of  recommending  the  fer- 
mons,  as,  we  own,  chills  us.  The  author,  he  fays,  defires  they  may  be  confidered  as  plain,  fenous,  well- 
intended,  edifying  fermons  : and  the  editor  is  well  contented  to  difmifs  them  with  that  character.  The 
fermons,  however,  have  long  been  regarded,  as  among  the  befl  in  our  language;  of  which  the  high  price 
they  have  borne,  and  do  ftill  bear,  is  fome  proof.  If  we  were  to  give  a critique  on  them,  we  would  bor- 
row that,  which  Iris  countryman  and  cotemporary,  Seed,  gave  of  Dr.  Waterland’s  fermons.:  “ They 
“ were  compofed  (as  fermons  ought  to  be)  with  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  ; adapted  to  the  level  of  common 
“ capacities,  yet  inftrudtive  to  the  higheft.  Free  from  that  obfeure  diligence,  which  fometimes  embaraffes 
“ the  writings  of  great  fcholars.  He  ftates  each  point  of  duty  judicioufly  and  accurately,  explains  it 
“ happily,  and  always  goes  to  the  bottom  of  his  fubjedt.” 

Perfons  yet  living,  who  remember  Mr.  Reay,  fpeak  of  him  as  an  excellent  man,  and  a pleafing  and  even 
admired  preacher  ; though,  in  point  of  delivery,  inferior  to  many.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  mention 
this  laft  otherwife  uninterefting  particular,  becaufe  we  have  fome  notion,  it  is  a trait  in  the  charadlerof 
at  leaft  a majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  north.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  provincialifm  of  our  dialedt, 
of  which  we  never  can  wholly  get  the  better ; to  the  total  negledl  of  this  kind  of  learning  in  our  early 
education  ; cr  to  fome  conftitutional  defedls,  we  pretend  not  to  fay ; but  the  fadl  is  not  to  be  difputed, , 
that  our  merit,  if  we  have  any,  appears,  as  Dr.  Byrom  fays,  not  from  the  pulpit,  but  the  prefs. 

In  point  of  fermons,  ’tis  confefs’d, 

We  preach  the  worll,  but  make  the  beft. 

All  foreigners  allow,  that  the  fermons  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  far  excel  thofe  of  the 
divines  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  go  ftill  farther,  and  are  bold  to  afiert,  that  the  printed  fer- 
mons of  Englilh  divines  contain  fuch  a body  of  theology,  found  criticifm,  ufeful  morality,  and  even  fine 
writing,  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  clafs  of  writers.  He  who  wifhes  his  mind  to  be  ftrongly 
imbued,  at  once  with  good  principles,  and  a good  tafte  for  compofition,  let  him  give  his  nights  and  days 
to  the  reading  of  Englifh  fermons.  Among  the  foremoft  of  thefe  we  place  thofe  of  Benfon,  Fothergill, 
Seed,  and  Reay : all  of  whom,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  own,  are  faid  to  have  been  wretched  preachers. 

Biographia  Cumb. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  HAYTON. 

CONSISTS  of  the  two  manors  of  Hayton  and  Talkin,  ancient  dependents 
on  the  barony  of  Gil  Hand,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlille,t  and  Little 
Corby,  a manor  held  under  Henry  Howard,  Efq.  of  Corby  Caflle.  The  church 
was  given  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlifle,  and  was  foon 
afterwards  appropriated.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  patrons,  and  leafe  out  the 
reftorial  tithes  of  Hayton,  Fenton,  and  Faugh  quarters,  to  Edward  Hafell,  Efq. 

of 

f Hayton  manot  confifts  of  about  96  tenants,  whofe  eftates  in  general  are  compofed  of  both  freehold 
and  cuftomary  lands. — The  cuftomary  rent,  1 81.  12s.  3d. — In  lieu  of  fervices  from  each  tenement,  il.— 
Free-rent  for  common  divided,  A.  D.  1 704,  23I. — Fines  on  death  and  alienation  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  Gilfland. 

Talkin  is  a cuftomary  manor,  confifting  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  tenements. — Cuftomary  rent  61. 
9s. — For  greenhue,  being  liberty  of  cutting  green  wood  or  brufhwood,  in  the  foreft,  for  fences,  hurdles, 
or  flakes,  2s.  each. — Rent  in  lieu  of  fervices,  is. — Fines  as  in  Hayton. 

Little  Corby  confifts  of  twelve  cuftomary  tenants. — See  Corby  cuftoms. 

From  the  Inquisition,  3 iy?  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  HAYTON. 

The  amount  of  the  lord’s  rents,  1 9b  9s.  6d. 

Bailiff's  fee,  1 3s.  4d. 

Land  ferjeant’s  fee,  5s.  qxh  with  Fenton. 

“ Tenentes  de  Warwicke  bridges  infra  Maneriu.  de  Corby  redunt  ann.  d’no  Manerij  de  Hayton  pro 
«•  quadam  via  ducen.  ad  fepal  fs  Paftur.  fup.  terr.  hujus  Manerij  p.  ann.  22d. 

“ Tenentes  Manerij  pred.  reddunt  ann.  pro  eor.  op’ib’s  voc.  Bounde  dayes  work  viz  pro  Lxxiij  dieb’s 
« ad  iijd.  ob  p quolib.  die,  &c.  21s.  3d.  farthing. 

“ Memorand. — There  is,  within  the  faid  manner  of  Hayton,  a great  common  of  heath  and  moorey 
“ ground,  called  Hayton  Moore,  containing,  by  eftimation,  M acres,  wherein  the  tennants  have  common 
“ for  their  cattle.” 

“ Item,  the  Bounder  of  the  faid  manor  of  Hayton,  with  its  members,  beginneth  at  the  foot  of  Gelt, 
“ fo  up  Gelt  to  Grenewell,  and  fo  up  Grenewell  to  Stephenftones,  and  then  to  the  Colerike  Donne  to 
“ Dabdaines  to  a {landing  ftone  over  to  Leyfon  caftle,  and  downe  Kerne  to  Allenwood,  from  thence 
“ to  Drute  beck,  over  the  moor  to  Kirfke  gill,  until  Irden,  fo  downe  Irden  to  Arnehome  like,  fo  up 
“ Arnehome  like  to  Irden,  from  thence  to  Carbricks  forde,  fo  up  Carbricks  forde  to  Nifhbufe,  then  up 
“ Irden  to  Soote  gill,  where  this  bounder  beganne.*’ 

FENTON. 

Amount  of  the  lord’s  rents,  65s.  3d. 

Land  ferjeant’s  fee,  i2d. 

From  the  fame  Inquisition, 

MANERIUM  DE  TALKIN. 

Amount  of  lord’s  rents,  ill.  os.  8d. 

Bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d. 

“ Me  morand.— There  is  within  the  faid  manner,  a great  common  of  heath  and  pafture  ground,  called 
“ Talken  Fell,  containing,  by  eftimation,  1000  acres,  or  more,  in  which  the  tennants  of  the  faid  manner, 
“ have  common  for  their  cattle.” 

“ Item,  there  is  within  the  faid  manner  a great  tame,  orfifh-pond,  called  Talken  Tarne,*  wherein  are 
**  good  ftore  of  pike,  barces,  trowtes,  and  eyles.” 

* About  one  mile  in  circumference. 
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of  Dalemain,  for  which  the  proprietors  pay  proportionably  annually  to  the  lelTec 
a modus,  viz.  feventeen  efkeps  of  fvveet  haver,  or  oatmeal;  and  the  leffee gives  to 
the  tenants,  or  inhabitants,  twenty-four  quarts  of  ale,  which  is  drunk  in  the 
church-yard  on  Eafter  Sunday  afternoon  annually:  this  is  conlidered  as  a receipt 
for  the  vicarial  dues,  or  white  book,  paid  to  the  leffees. 

Talkin 

“ Item,  the  Bounder  of  the  faid  manner  of  Talkin,  beginncth  at  the  Seggeholme,  where  the  foreft 
“ walle  and  the  Gelt  meet,  fo  down  Gelt  unto  a place  where  Gelt  and  Hellbecke  meet,  fo  up  Hellbeckc 
u unto  a place  called  Roughthwaite  gilbeck,  fo  up  the  head  of  the  fame  Roughthwaite  gilbeck,  from 
“ thence  to  a place  callee  Fellmyre,  from  Fellmyre  to  a place  called  Wide-open  dykes  of  Kow-honney- 
fell,  from  thence  to  the  burn  Klefket,  fo  down  Klefket  unto  Klefket  Run,  in  the  foreft  of  Brierthwaite, 
“ fo  up  the  foreft  wall  unto  a place  called  Brownfyde,  where  Geltefdale  and  Brierthwaite  meet,  from  the 
faid-foreft  wall  of  Geltefdale,  unto  a place  called  the  Force,  in  the  head  of  the  Howgill  of  Talkin,  un- 
**  to  a place  called  the  Seggeholme,  where  this  faid  bounder firft  beganne.” 

From  the  fame  Inquisition. 

FORESTA  DE  BREIRTHWAITE. 

Lord’s  rents  x1'.  xvs. 

Lancellet  Carleton  tenet  p-indentur.  Willmi  dni  Howarde  et  dne  Elize.  uxor  ejus  See.  totum  ilJura 
«*  parcel  teir.  voc See. Foreft.  de  Breirthwaite una  cum  Dom.  voc  le  Tarnehoufe  et  pifcar.de  Tynndell  tame, 
“ jacen  infra  dnia  de  Brampton  et  Denton,  Sec. 

“ The  faid  foreft  of  Breirthwaite  lieth  adjoyning  to  the  foreft  of  Geltefdale,  and  is  bounded  from  the 
faid  foreft  as  followeth,  viz.  Beginning  at  a ftanding  thorne  in  the  brow  fyde,  and  fo  the  height  of  the 
fell,  and  fo  holding  the  height  of  the  fell,  as  heaven  water  delieth,  to  Caldefell  fyke,  and  fo  to  a place 
*•  called  the  head  of  the  Kelde  fyke,  and  down  the  faid  fyke,  and  fo  to  a place  called  the  Fawgill,  and 
from  thence,  as  heaven  water  dales,  to  Byers  Pike,  and  fo  down  Byers  Pyke  wall  to  Blackburn,  and 
“ down  Blackburn  to  the  foreft  foot,  and  fo  following  the  faid  wall  to  thefayd  thorfte,  in  the  brow  fyde, 
**  where  it  beganne.” 

“ Item,  there  are,  within  the  faid  foreft,  certain  boundes,  or  dales,  of  haye  ground,  See.  do  amount 
unto  874  acres;  and  there  are  alfo  in  other  waft,  heath,  and  barren  ground,  within  the  faid  foreft, 
“ above  a thoufande  acres.” 

«*  Item,  there  are,  in  the  faid  tame  called  Tynndell  tarne,  good  ftore  of  pike,  barces,  trouts,  aud  other 
**  fiflr,”  &c. 


Population.]  There  are  231  families;  all  of  the  church  of  England,  except  3 Roman  Catholic?,  2 
Prefbyterians,  and  1 Quaker.  Population  is  much  increafed  within  the  laft  30  years,  owing  to  the  agri- 
culture being  much  improved  ; although  there  are  no  manufactories  carried  on,  for  want  of  water  for  mills. 
-—The  inhabitants  are,  in  general,  very  induftrious ; a great  number  of  them  are  employed  in  Lord 
Carlifle’s  colleries,  and  in  carrying  the  coals  to  Carlifle  market ; they  are  lately  become  much  improved  in 
their  manners,  mode  of  living,  and  drefs. — The  eftates  are,  upon  an  average,  about  30I.  per  annum,  though 
there  are  fome  from  xocl.  to  300I.  particularly  Mr.  Graham’s  of  Edmond  Caftle,  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Irthing.  Nature  has  been  kind  to  it  in  fituatiort,  and  art  has  much  improved  it;  the  prefent  propri- 
etor having  planted  a variety  of  foreft  trees,  in  proper  fituations,  and  made  walks  through  the  woods,  with 
fifh-ponds  of  confiderable  extent,  well  (locked  with  carp,  tench,  and  trout ; all  which  dilplay  the  good  tafte 
of  the  propiietor.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  diftant  from  Edmond  Caftle,  is  lituated  the  village  of  Hayton, 
in  which  is  a little  hill  called  Caftle  Hill,  railed  about  twelve  feet  above  the  adjacent  ground;  it  is  exaCtly 
round,  and,  at  the  top,  is  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  hollow  in  the  middle:  it  is  on  a rifing  ground 
from  the  caftle,  and  probably  has  been  a bulwark  of  defence  to  it ; but  no  remains  of  buildings  appear, 
nor  has  any  antiquities  been  found,  to  ftrengthen  the  conjecture;  fuch  as  are  frequent  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
thumberland. Heads-Nook,  the  property  of  Mifs  Dobinfon,  of  Carlifle,  is  a pleafant  feat,  with  gardens  well 
flocked  with  fruit  trees,  furroundea  with  plantations  of  foreft  trees,  in  full  growth,  and  a fine  loamy  foil 
through  the  eftate,  which  is  worth  about  300I.  per  year.  R.  Warwick,  Efq.  of  Warwick.hall,  pur- 
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Talkin  and  Little  Corby  quarters  pay  tithe  in  kind  to  Meflrs.  Tennifwood  and 
Clarke,  leflees  of  the  other  tithes  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  Hayton,  Fenton,  and 
Faugh  pay  a modus  to  the  faid  leflees  in  lieu  of  tithe  hay,  and  twopence  per  acre 
in  lieu  of  tithe  corn  of  the  improved  commons,  which  was  infranchifed  in  the 
year  1704,  for  the  annual  payment  of  23I.  as  free-rent,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Thefe  leflees  repair  the  chancel,  and  pay  5I:  to  the  minifter,  as  falary.  The  church 
has  received  two  augmentations  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  which  has  been  laid  out 
in  land  at  Hayton,  intermixed  with  the  ancient  glebe,  and,  together,  make  forty 

acres 


chafed  an  eflate  here,  about  fix  years  ago,  then  worth  not  more  than  4s.  per  acre;  and  by  good  manage- 
ment, is  now  worth  16s.  per  acre.  The  lands  let,  upon  an  average,  about  12s,  or  14s.  per  acre  ; the 
belt  3CS.  the  worft  7s.  moftly  in  veiy  fmall  farms,  and  divided  into  fmall  inclofures,  with  thorn  hedges. 

Aspect.]]  To  the  north:  is  dry  and  healthy. 

Sheep. 3 They  are  of  a fmall  fize,  kept  by  the  inhabitants  of  Talkin  on  a large  extent  of  common  be- 
longing  to  that  quarter. 

Black  Cattle  and  Horses.]  In  general  of  the  middle  fize  ; they  do  not  keep  many,  as  grain  is 
their  ltaple  article. 

Game.]  Plentiful,  viz.  hares,  partridges,  and  quails;  and  it  is  a fine  open  country  for  {porting. 

Rivers.]  Irthing,  Gelt,  and  Cam,  contain  trouts,  chubs,  eels,  pikes,  &c. 

The  prefent  incumbent,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Wills,  was  appointed  by  the  patrons,  in  176 6. — We  owe 
our  moft  grateful  acknowledgments  to  him  for  much  valuable  information  refpedting  this  parifh. 

By  Netherton,  in  the  parifh  of  Hayton,  near  to  the  ground  where  the  battle  was  fought  by  Lord 
Hunfden,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  were  found  three  Jhekeli-  (as  the  country  people  called  them, 
from  their  fimilarity  in  form  to  the  ring  fixed  to  the  plough  beam)  of  gold  : they  had  been  removed 
from  a fand  bank  along  with  the  gravel  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  being  picked  up  accidently  at  different 
times  lying  on  the  road,  were  all  fold  to  a filver  fmith  at  Carlifle.  They  were  defcribed  as  of  the 

following  form,^^~^*^  plain  and  fmooth,  except  the  two  knobs  at  the  opening ; there  was  no 

appearance  of  a tongue’  They  meafured  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half 
in  thicknefs.  One  of  them  was  fold  for  7I.  and  a larger,  it  is  faid,  brought  2 oh — Such  is  the  imperfect 
account  our  correfpondent  received  of  thefe  pieces  of  antiquity,  which,  we  conceive,  were  ufed  as  fibulae 
for  gathering  up  a cloak  or  robe. 

Not  far  from  Hellbeck,  a few  years  ago,  in  cutting  down  a hollow  oak  tree,  the  Ikeleton  .of  a man  wa* 
found  therein  : he  had  probably  fled  for  fhelter,  at  the  time  of  the  before-mentioned  battle,  and  being 
entangled  there,  he  could  not  relieve  himfelf.  Some  inftrument  of  iron  was  found  with  him. 

W.  R. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Vary  greatly.  In  the  manor  of  Tallin  it  is  dry  and  gravelly,  the  furface  bare, 
hilly,  and  in  a cold  fituation.  In  the  manor  of  Hayton,  the  land  is  in  many  "parts  very  fertile,  yielding 
excellent  crops  of  wheat  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain  ; the  foil  a deep  blackifh  loam,  efpecially  about 
Heads-Nook,  Fenton,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hayton,  and  Little  Corby ; in  the  latter  it  is  luxuriant,  and 
produces  early  crops.  The  foil  about  Faugh  and  How,  fome  parts  of  the  village  of  Hayton,  and  feveral 
tenements  to  the  eaft,  is  light  and  fandy ; and,  in  a dry  fummer,  the  crops  fcarce  clear  the  original  ex- 
pences.  Turnip  hufbandry  in  drills  is  introduced  with  good  effedt,  the  crops  worth  35s.  or  40s.  an  acre, 
and  are  eat  off  by  fheep,  wheat  follows,  and  barley  fucceeds ; the  lighter  lands,  are  fown  with  rye  or 
barley,  and  then  oats  or  peas  fucceed.  Red  clover  is  alfo  fown  with  fuccefs.  The  eaft  part  of  Haytoa 
manor,  lately  moor  land,  is  hilly  and  bare,  the  fences  grown  with  furze  inftead  of  thorns. 

Fuel.]  Coals  from  Talkin  or  Tindale  Fell. 

Roads.]  No  public  roads,  but  thofe  leading  to  Brampton,  to  the  lime-works,  at  Caftle-Carrock,  and 
the  coal-pits. 

Quarries.]  Of  flate  andfreeftone  on  the  river  Qelt, 
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acres,  divided  into  compact  inclofures,  and  planted  with  thorn  hedges  by  the  pre- 
fent  incumbent.  The  minifter’s  revenue  now  amounts  to  about  40I.  per  annum. 
The  church  w’as  built  in  1780,  at  the  expence  of  the  parifhioners,  and  is  a neat 
ftrudture,  with  a fmall  tower,  will  contain  five  hundred  people  commodioufly ; 
and,  being  upon  an  elevated  ftation,  and  roughcafl  with  lime,  it  appears  a beauti- 
ful objed  all  round  the  country,  to  a great  difiance. 

“ Hayton,  villa  in  colie,  was  freehold  in  Hubert  Vaux’s  time,  who  gave  it  to 
Eufiace  Vaux,  his  coufin,  and  fo  it  continued  four  defcents.  The  lord  thereof 
had  a daughter  and  heir  married  to  John,  fon  of  Robert,  fon  of  Aukelin  de  Den- 
ton*”* 

Hayton  is  fifuated  about  feven  miles  from  Carlifie,  and  two  from  Brampton; 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Carlatton,  and  a flow  called  Long  Mofs,  in  which  was 
dug  up,  about  two  years  ago,  two  human  fkeletons,  one  a male,  the  other  a female : 
they  appeared  each  to  have  been  wrapped  in  blanket,  but  no  coffin.  Nothing  has 
as  yet  appeared  to  lead  to  any  dilcovery  concerning  them.  At  the  fouth  end  of 
the  faid  mofs  is  a beautiful  hill,  called  Lazon  or  Glazon  Caftle,  of  a conic  form, 
now  planted  with  forefi:  trees : it  is  bounded  by  Cumwhitton  on  the  fouth-wefi, 
Wetheral  and  Warwick  on  the  weft,  Farlam  on  the  north-eaft,  and  Caftle-Carrock 
on  the  eaft. — The  parifh  is  divided  into  five  divifions,  viz.  Hayton,  Fenton, 
Faugh,  Talkin,  and  Little  Corby. 


THE  PARISH  OF  WARWICK. 

THE  etymology  of  this  place  is  not  undeferving  notice ; as  being  partly  Britifh 
and  partly  Roman.  It  was,  as  its  name  clearly  imports,  and  its  fituation 
confirms,  the  place  of  a Roman  ftation,  or  garrifon;  fuch  an  one  as,  in  their  own 
language,  they  would  have  called  Procfidmm : and  was  fometimes  written  Guartwick, 
Guarwick  or  Warwick .*  being  derived  from  Guart,  a guard  or  garrifon,  and  Wick, 
Vick , or  Vicus,  a place  of  habitation,  a town,  village,  or  vill.  The  Saxons  called 
it  Warring-wick  ; which  has  the  fame  meaning. 

Camden  and  his  editor  proceed  in  thefe  words: — " Eden  runs  by  Warwick, 
which  I take  to  be  the  old  Virofidium, f where  the  fixth  cohort  of  the  Nervii  formerly 
kept  garrifon  along  the  wall  againft  the  Pidts  and  Scots.  In  the  laft  age  (fo  faid 
in  1 697)  there  was  built  here  a very  ftrong  ftone  bridge,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Salkelds  and  Richmonds.” 

Camden’s  opinion  of  Warwick  being  the  Virofidium  of  the  Romans  is  not  at 
all  fupported ; but,  on  the  contrary,  other  antiquaries  having,  with  due  judgment 

Poor.]  A poor-houfe,  well  conduced,  and  three  friendly  focieties,  which  are  a great  relief  to  the  poor 
rate. — The  poor  rate  about  rod.  per  pound  rent. 

Woods-)  Several  plots  of  woodland,  chiefly  firs  and  oaks:  and  confiderable  hedgerows. 

Schools.]  None  endowed. Housman’s  Notes. 

* Denton’s  MS. 

■J-  Virofidium  (as  the  place  is  called  by  Antoninus)  is  Celtic,  or  Britifh,  with  a Latinized  termination. 
Vir  implies  a bend  or  curve  ; os,  a ftream  ; and  it  (which  when  compounded,  becomes  id)  a conflux 
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placed  that  flatron  in  another  part,  fupported  by  the  evidence  of  infcriptions  and 
monuments. 

The  bridge  of  Warwick  is  a fine  ftru&ure,  of  four  arches;  immediately  above 
which,  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  pafiage  of  the  river,  are  the  remains 
of  large  bread- works  of  earth,  but  of  no  regular  figure,  or  any  other  character,  to 
lead  to  the  idea  of  its  having  ever  been  a permanent  Roman  Ration.  The  works 
appear  like  temporary  fortifications  only ; and,  as  this  part  of  the  country  was 
frequently  harrafied,  as  well  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots,  as  the  armies  which 
our  monarchs  led  northward  -agamft  the  neigbou ring  nation,  it  is  not  worth  a 
traveller’s  trouble  to  fiand  at  every  intrenchment,  and  fiudy  for  circumltances  in 
difiant  antiquity,  to  explain  them. 

Ths  parifti  of  Warwick  is  thus  bounded:  from  the  foot  of  Sawbeck,  where  it 
falls  into  Eden  below  Warwick  bridge,  along  Carr-Syke,  through  Holme  Myre, 
up  Pow  Maugham  beck  to  the  dead  water  of  Eden,  and  from  thence  to  Sawbeck. 
— It  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  Aglionby  quarter  and  Warwick  quarter.  The 
manor  of  Aglionby  belonged  to  the  late  Chriftopher  Aglionby,  Efq.  of  Nunnery, 
and  now  to  his  filters,  and  derives  its  name  from  Augullon,  the  anceftor  of  that 
family,  who  came  into  England  with  the  conqueror,  and  feated  himfelf  there. f 

Warwick-Hall  is  at  this  time  receiving  great  improvements,  which  will  make 
it  a neat  and  pleafant  manfion.  fituate  clofe  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden,  in 
a fine  cultivated  trad,  fhielded  on  the  welt  and  north  with  thriving  plantations 
of  wood;  the  profped  towards  the  fouth  and  eaft,  open,  beautiful,  and  extenlive. 

The  manor  of  Warwick*  was  given  by  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  and  Robert  his  fon, 
to  Odard,  firft  Lord  of  Corby,  as  a dependent  manor  of  the  barony  of  Gilfiand. — 
<c  The  manor  of  Warthwick  was  firft  the  inheritance  of  Odard,  firft  Lord  of 
Chorkby,  who  left  the  fame  to  his  fecond  fon  William,  fon  of  Odard,  (and  to 
Ofbert  his  heir,  Chorkby.)  Ofbert,  the  elder  brother,  died  without  ifiue,  therefore 
William  became  lord  of  all.  He  had  ifiue  John  and  Robert,  and  diverfe  other 
children  whom  he  preferred:  John,  his  eldeft  fon,  held  Warthwick,  and  let  his 
brother  Robert  have  Chorkby.  He  is  named,  in  old  evidences,  John,  fon  of 
William,  fon  of  Odard. — Odard.- — William,  fon  of  Odard,  i 167,  Ofuina  his  wife. 
— John,  fon  of  William,  temp.  Richard  I.  and  John — Sir  William,  fon  of  John, 
17th  Henry  III. — Robert,  fon  of  William,  temp.  Edward  I. — William,  fon  of 
Robert,  temp.  Edward  I. — Sir  John  de  Warthwick,  fon  of  William,  Edward  II. 
— John  de  Warthwick,  nephew  of  Sir  John,  Edward  III — George  de  Warthwick, 
Richard  II. — John  de  Warthwick,  £ Richard  II. — John  de  Warthwick  temp. 
Edward  IV. — Lancelot — Richard — Chriftopher — Richard — Thomas,  who  marri- 
ed  Dalfton,  of  Acronbank,  county  of  Weftmorland— John  his  fon  married 

•j-  A mixed  manor,  containing  about  26  tenements,  17  cuftomary.— Cuftomary  rent  7].  6s.  pd. 

Arbitrary  fines- — Heriots — Free-rent  is. 

* This  manor  contains  36  cuftomary  tenements. — Cuftomary  rents  12I.  2s. — Free  rents  3s.  id.— . 
The  tenants  perform  annual  boon  days,  (which  are  not  heavy)  and  the  tenements  are  aliened  by  deed, 
fnrrender,  and  admittance,  or  by  deed  licenfed  by  the  lmd,  and  pay  a twenty -penny  fine  certain,  (viz. 
twenty  times  the  annual  lord’s  rent)  upon  the  death  of  lord,  or  change  of  tenant;  and  are  fubjeft  to  an 
heriot  upon  the  death  of  each  tenant. 

% We  find  one  Nicholas  de  Warwick  Attorney  General  in  28th  Edward  I.  and  Sir  John  de  Warth- 
wick, Knight,  lord  of  this  manor,  nth  Richard  I . 
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Mary,  daughter  of  Francis  Howard,  of  Corby,  Efq. — Francis  Warwick  his  fon 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  of  Corby,  Efq.  by  Barbara,  daughter 
of  John  firft  Lord  Vifcount  Lonfdale.” — Denton's  M.  S. 

Odard,  in  the  pedigree  certified  by  Thomas  Warwick,  Efq.  at  Sir  William 
Dugdale’s  vifitation,  in  1665,  is  faid  to  be  Odard  de  Logis,  firft  baron  of  Wigton; 
but  this  doth  not  correfpond  with  the  following  pedigree,  deduced  from  the  belt 
authorities;  and  we  prefume  there  was  another  perfon  of  the  name  of  Odard. 


Odard,  Lord  of  Warwick. 


Ofbert,  Lord  of  Corby.  William,  Lord  of  Warwick. 


John  de  Warthwyke  lived  in  the  reign  of  K.  Rich.  I.  Robert. 

_____ 

William,  17th  K.  Hen.  III.  Knighted  44th  K.  Hen.  III. 

Robert,  3 2d  K.  Edw.  T. — John,  Temp  K.  Edw.  II. 

Sir  John,  Kt.  died  without  iffue,  was  fucceeded  by  his  nephew. — John.  Temp.  K.  Edw.  II. — Geo. 

Temp,  K.  Rich.  II. — John.  Temp.  ibid. — John.  Temp.  K.  Edw.  IV Lancelot.  Temp.  K.  Hen. 

VII. — Richard,  in  35th  K.  Hen.  VIII.  held  Warwick  in  capite  by  knight’s  fervice  and  cornage..' 

Chriftopher  ^ d.  of  Salkeld  of  Corby. 


1 ft  Frances,  M Richard  'r*  2d  wife — 


d.  of  Salkeld  I d.  1 oth 
of  Whitehall  K.  C-  I. 


had  a fon 
John. 


George  d.  Thomas,  mayor  of ad.  of  Gavin 

f.  iflue  Carl.  d.  in  his  fa-  I Braithwaite  of  Am- 
ther’s  lifetime.  blefide. 


Thomas  d.  y Frances,  d.  of  John  Skelton 
in  1 654.  | of  Armathwaite. 


Thomas  d.  £3  Frances,  d.  of  John  Dal-  John  d.  Mary  ^ Row.  Nichols.  Cathr. 
in  1689.  | fton  of  Acronbank.  unmr. 


I I (a)  I W I (g) 

Thomas  d.  at  John  d.~  Mary  Howard  Lucy  d.  « J-  G-  Thirlwall  Frances  s George  Mary  d.  — John 


Douay,  in 
France,  1732 


1720.  of  Corby. 


I73°- 
3 


of  Newbiggin.  d.  1713 


1 

George 

Mary  d.  — John 

1 

Ann.  d. 

Mafon. 

1710.  I Maddifon 

at 

1 | d.  1737. 

Cambray 

1 \ .(b)  | ; |.  '1*1 

Francis  £ Jane  Howard  Rev.  Thomas  Maddifon  £ Sarah  Andrew.  Warwick,  Lionel,  Frances.  Ifabel. 
d.  1774  of  Corby.  2 d.  1772.  1 j 1 2 


i 3 I 

Johnf  e ) Ralph  (d) 
d.  1 784.  d.  1778. 


John  d.  an  Robert^ c ) d.  in  India  Sarah  d.  an  Sarah  d.  Thomas  Bon- 
infant.  about  1769  infant.  >774  | ner,  Efq. 


Robert  Bonner.  Efq.  in  1792,  by  his  majefty’s  royal  licence,  73  Mary  Atkinfon,  d.  of  the  late  James 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Warwick  only.  Atkinfon  of  Carlille,  Efq. 


(a)  By  this  marriage  there  were  three  fons  and  feven  daughters,  viz.  Francis,  Thomas  and  John,  and  Ann,  Elizabeth. 
Frances,  Mary,  Lucy,  Catharine,  and  another  daughter;  all  of  whom  died  unmarried,  except  Frances,  who  married  Mr, 
John  Boys,  and  died  without  leaving  iflue.  And 

4 - - ‘ Franca* 
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The  church  of  Warwick  was  redlorial,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,!  now  a 
chapelry.J  It  was  given  by  Ranulph  de  Mefchines  to  St.  Mary’s,  in  York;  and 
was  granted  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle. 

Francis,  who  married  Mifs  Jane  Howard,  of  Corby  Caflle,  in  Nov.  1768,  made  his  will,  whereby  after  the  death  of 
his  filler,  Ann  Warwick,  gave,  devifed  &c.  all  his  manors,  meffuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  well  free- 
hold as  copyhold,  (wrhich  copyhold  he  had  furrendered  to  fuch  ufes  as  he  Ihould  declare  by  will)  in  the  feveral  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Wcilmorland,  unto  Henry  Curwen,  of  Workington-Hall, Efq.  and  William  Melbourne,  of  Armathwaitc 
Cafllc,  hfq.  and  their  heirs,  to  the  following  ufes,  viz.  after  the  death  of  his  faid  filler,  to  the  ufe  of  his  ceufin,  the  (bJKcv. 
Thomas  Maddifon,  of  Gatelhead,  and  his  affigns,  during  his  life;  but  not  to  commit  wade.  Then  to  the  ufe  of  ( c) Robert 
Maddifon  and  his  alligns,  during  his  life,  without  impeachment  of  wafte.  And  then  to  the  ufe  of  faid  Curwen  and 
Milbourne,  and  their  heirs,  during  the  life  of  faid  Robert,  in  trull  to  preferve  contingent  ufes,  & c : yet  to  fuflfer  the  faid 
Robert  and  his  alligns  to  receive  the  rents,  &c.  And  after  the  deceafe  of  faid  Robert,  to  the  ufe  of  the  firll  fon  of  the 
body  of  the  faid  Robert,  &c.  and  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  fuch  firll  fon,  lawfully  iffuing;  and  for  default  of  fuch 
iflue,  to  the  ufe  of  the  id,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  all  and  every  other  fon  and  fons  of  faid  Robert,  leverally,  fuccefiively,  and  in 
remainder  one  alcer  another,  as  they  Ihould  be  in  priority  of  birth ; and  the  feveral  and  refpeftive  heirs  male  of  all  and 
every  fuch  fon  and  fons,  lawfully  iffuing,  every  elder  of  fuch  fon  and  fons,  and  his  heirs  male  being  always  preferred,  See , 
And  in  default  of  fuch  ilfue. 

To  the  ufe  of  (V/Ralph  Maddifon  and  his  afiigns.during  his  life,  &c.  (with  the  like  limitations  as  to  Robert  Maddifon.) 
And  in  default  of  fuch  ilfue, 

To  the  ufe  of  (eJ]o\\n  Maddifon  and  his  affigns,  during  his  life,  &c.  (under  the  like  limitations.)  And  In  default  of 
fuch  iiTue, 

TO  THE  TESTATOR’S  OWN  RIGHT  HEIRS. 

Francis  Warwick  died  at  Warwick-Hall,  in  1772,  having  enjoyed  the  fame  for  upwards  of  fifty  years;  upon  whofe 
death  his  filler,  Ann  Warwick,  entered  into  poffeffion,  and  continued  until  her  death,  December  1774;  when  Ralph 
Maddifon  became  entitled  thereto,  and  continued  in  poffeffion  until  June  1778,  when  he  departed  this  life  without  ilfue; 
upon  whofe  death  John  Maddifon  entered  into  poffeffion,  and  continued  until  Odtober  1784,  when  he  died  without  iffue 
upon  which  the  prefent  Robert  Warwick,  Efq.  entered  into  poffeffion,  as  heir  at  law  to  the  faid  Francis  Warwick. 

(fj  By  this  marriage  there  was  only  one  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  married  Mr:  Matthew  Swinburn,  of  'Caphaeton,  and 
died  in  December  1777,  without  iffue. 

(g)  By  this  marriage  there  was  no  iffue. 

-j-  A religious  man  of  France,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century;  his  commemoration  day  6th  November. 

{ Warwick  church,  remarkable  for  its  tribune  or  rounded  eaft  end  with  thirteen  narrow  niches,  ten 
feet  eight  inches  high,  and  feventeen  inches  broad,  reaching  almoft  to  the  ground,  and  the  top  of  each 
arched;  in  two  or  three  is  a fmall  window.  The  whole  church  is  built  with  good  cut  ftone,  the  length  is 
70  feet,  but  it  once  extended  above  2 1 feet  further  weft,  their  being  ftill  at  that  end  a good  rounded  arch, 
now  filled  up.  The  church  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  the  date  of  the  foundation  unknown. 

Pennant’s  Tour. 

Inhabitants.]  Thisparifii  confifts  of  282  inhabitants,  1 Roman  Catholic,  and  1 Quaker. 

Extent.]  About  two  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  from  N.  to  S.  about  a mile  and  a half- 

So  1 l and  Produce.]  The  foil  light  and  fandy,  near  the  river  more  loamy,  where  wheat  is  grown  to 
good  perfe&ion.  The  other  parts  produce  good  crops  of  turnips,  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  clover, 
with  other  grafs  feeds — All  fertile  and  enjoys  an  early  harveft. 

Aspfct.]  Part  inclines  to  the  north,  lies  high  but  level;  the  fields  arc  well  inclofed  with  quickfets. 

Commons,  Sheep,  and  Cattle.]  A fmall  plot  of  common  near  the  middle  of  the  parilh — produces 
good  herbage,  but  being  wet,  few  fheep  are  kept — Cattle  are  of  a middle  fize,  not  numerous,  this  being 
chiefly  a corn  country. 

Roads.]  Leading  to  the  eaftern  pavilhes,  kept  in  good  repair. — Diftance  from  Carlifle,  four  miles. 

River.]  Eden  bounds  this  parifh  on  the  north. 

Woods.]  Near  Warwick-Hall,  containing  oaks,  alh,  firs,  and  underwood,  Robert  Warwick,  Efq.  is 
lord  of  the  manor,  and  principal  proprietor  of  lands. 

Buildings  and  Rent.]  Stone  houfes,  convenient  and  comfortable. — Eftates  are  about  2cl.  a year 
iu  the  hands  of  inferior  proprietors,  and  aveiage  rents  19s.  or  20s.  per  acre. 

Housman’s  Notes. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  WETHERAL.  f 

THE  PRIORY  of  WETHERAL,*  for  monks  of  the  Benedi&ine  order,  is 
feated  on  the  weftern  banks  of  the  river  Eden.  What  was  left  of  this  edifice 
by  the  zealots  of  Henry  VIII.’s  days,  was  demolifhed,  except  the  gateway,  or 
lodge,  with  a fine  eliptic  arch,  (which  is  now  converted  into  a hayloft)  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  who  built  a prebendal  houfe,  &c.  in  C’arlifle  with  the 
materials.  When  this  was  in  agitation,  Mr.  Howard,  the  late  beautifier  of  Corby, 
offered  a fufficient  compenfation  if  they  would  fufi'er  the  building  to  Hand,  but 
his  propolition  was  rejected-. — The  fituarion  is  excellent,  on  a fine  elevation  above 
the  river,  to  w'hich  the  lands  gradually  incline:  the  adjacent  country  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.  To  the  eaft  and  fouth,  the  hanging  woods  and  romantic  fcenes  of 
Corby,  on  the  other  Tides  a variegated  and  beautiful  country:  the  river’s  banks 
afford  many  folemn  retreats,  impending  cliffs,  embowering  {hades,  ffcill  vales,  and. 
calm  recefies  for  the  refort  of  the  meditative  and  religious.  The  gateway  is  of  plain 
archite&ure,  and  doth  not  merit  a particular  defcription;  it  furnifhes  the  traveller 
indeed  with  an  idea,  that  the  monaftery  itfelf  was  w ithout  much  ornament. 

Wetheral  was  an  inferior  houfe,  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  York. — 
When  the  greater  houfes  became  fuperabundant  in  wealth,  with  the  increafe  of 
riches  they  added  to  the  numbers  in  their  focieties,  and  fent  forth  colonies  to  new 
and  diftant  foundations,  the  lower  clafles  of  which  continued  fubordinate. 

f Boundaries,  from  an  old  jnamfcript  collated,  by  Dr.  %odd. 

Hse  funt  met®  et  bund®  circumfcribentes  territorium  et  villam  de  Wederhal.  Prima  meta  ejufdem 
territorii  incipit  ad  mediam  partem  aqu®  de  Edene  fubtus  pontem  vulgariter  vocatum  Werwykbrigge, 
ficut  eadem  pr®di<!fta  aqua  de  Edene  ab  inde  decurrit  verfus  occidentem,  et  ab  inde  afcendit  ufque  ad 
unum  torrentem  vocatum  Sawbeke,  ufque  ad  quandam  crucem  qu®  vocatur  Wederhal-girth  crofle  verfus 
occidentem,  et  {lantern  fuper  pr®di&um  torrentem  pnus  nominatum,  et  ab  hinc  percuirit  ad  Holmfmyr 
verfus  Carfyke,  ficut  Girth-crofs  de  Wederhall  extendit,  etab  hinc  afcendit  ufque  ad  Scotby  Beke,  et  ab 
eadem  fofia  ufq.  ad  Cumvvhynting  beke,  et  ab  inde  afcendit  ufq.  ad  marifcum  qui  vocatur  Wragra ire,  et  ab 
eodem  percurrit  ufque  ad  Merefike,  et  hoc  ex  parte  Auftrali;  et  ab  inde  ufq.  ab  Sandwak,  et  ab  eodem 
ufq.  ad  Taykingate,  et  ab  inde  pertranfit  per  ftratam  regiam  qu®  vocatur  High-ftreet,qu®  ducit  de  Carliolo 
ufque  ad  Appilby  way,  et  ab  inde,  ufque  ad  Drybeke,  et  a Drybeke,  defcendit  ufque  ad  mediam  aqu® 
de  Edene,  et  hoc  ex  parte  orientali;  et  fie  defcendit  per  mediam  aqu®  de  Edene,  ufq.  ad  pr®di&um  pon- 
tem vocatum  Werwickbrigg  verfus  boream. 

* “ The  cell  of  Wederhall  was  firft  founded  at  the  inftance  of  Stephen,  firft  abbot  of  St.  Mary’s,  at 
“ York,  in  the  firft  year  of  William  Rufus,  A.  D.  1086,  by  the  Earl  Randolph  Mefchines,  who  gave- 
“ his  manor  of  Wederhall  to  the  faid  Stephen,  with  other  lands  thereunto  belonging,,  pure  alms  to  the 
“ abbey  of  York;  Stephen  dedicated  the  fame  to  God,  to  St.  Mary,  and  to  St.  Conftantine,  and  gave 
“ fuch  things  as  the  faid  abbey  held  in  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland  to  the  faid  cell  or  priory  of  Weder- 
u hall,  as  the  filhing  in  Eden  and  the  mill  there,  the  two  churches  of  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Michael,  in 
**  Appleby;  all  of  the  gift  of  the  Earl  Randolph  Mefchines,  with  the  church  of  Wederhall  and  chapel  o£ 
“ W arwick,  and  the  chamber  of  St.  Conftantine , and  two  oxgangs  of  land  in  Chorkby,  of  the  gift  of  Adam, 
“ the  fon  of  Swene,  a great  Baron,  the  hermitage  of  St.  Andrew,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Eden,  of  the  gift 
“ of  Uchtred,  the  fon  of  Lyolf,  the  third  part  of  Croglin  lands,  in  Eafton  and  Cumbquintin,  the  tithe  of 
“ Sowerby,  by  demefne,  and  Scotby  mill,  of  the  gift  of  Emfant,  fon  of  Walter,  a carucate  of  land  in 
“ Coleby,  the  church  of  Morland,  and  three  carucates  of  land  there,  which  Ketel,  the  fon  of  Eldred,  gave 
u them.  The  church  of  Bromfield,  the  manor  of  Salkeld.  and  the  tithes  of  that  demefne,  which  Waldeof, 
4‘  the  fon  of  Gofpatrick,  gave  with  his  body  to  be  buried.’’  Denton’s  MS. 
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Wetheral  was  of  that  rank,  and  continued  a cell  to  her  fuperior  houfe.  This 
priory  was  founded  by  Ranulph  de  Mefchines,t  in  the  year  108  8,  for  a prior  and 
eight  Benedidtine  monks;  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Conftantine : it  was  given,  together  with  the  church,  mill,  fifhery,  wood,  and 
the  chapel  of  Warwick,  with  two  bovates  of  land  in  Corby,  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Mary’s.  Mefchirres  alfo  granted  to  the  convent  the  filhing  pool  on  the  eaftern 
fide  of  Eden.  King  William  Rufus  confirmed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  what 
Mefchines  had  granted  ; and  alfo  gave  thereto  the  whole  pafture  between  Eden 
and  the  king’s  highway,  which  leads  from  Carlifle  to  Appleby,  and  from  Wetheral 
to  Drybeck.§ 

King  Henry  I.  confirmed  all  former  grants,  and  gave  to  the  priory  pannage  for 
fwine  in  his  foreft,  without  paying  the  ufual  forefi:  dues  for  the  fame.|| 

Tanner,  in  his  notes  to  page  75,  fays, — ,c  There  feems  to  be  great  confufion  in 
**  the  memorandums  and  charters,  printed  in  the  Monafiicon,  out  of  the  regifter 
“ of  this  priory,  concerning  the  time  of  its  foundation  : ifi,  there  is  a charter  by 
€t  King  William  the  Conqueror,  confirming  this  cell  to  St.  Mary’s,  and  its  abbot 
*'  Richard  : whereas  St.  Mary’s  was  not  founded  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
” nor  was  Richard  abbot  till  12th  King  Henry  I.  and  among  the  witneffes  Lucia 
“ his  wife,  and  Henry  his  brother,  being  named,  {hew  plainly  that  this  could  not 
“ be  a grant  of  the  conqueror’s.  2d,  this  priory  is  faid  to  have  been  founded  temp. 
“ Will-mi  Rufi,  and  we  are  referred  to  the  charter  of  Ranulph  for  proof;  which 
**  charter,  with  the  fame  witneffes,  and  infcribed  chart  a prim  a de  Wetheral  being 
“ printed  in  the  other  column,  mentions  exprefsly  the  giving  of  this  manor  of 
“ Wetheral  to  St.  Mary’s.  Pro  anima  donrini  mei  regis  Henrici .” 

This  religious  houfe,*  foon  after  its  foundation,  was  richly  endowed;  having 
many  benefadnrs. 

William,  fon  of  Odard,  Lord  of  Corby,  and  Richard  de  Salkeld,  a fucceeding 
lord,  quitted  claim  to  and  confirmed  the  fifhery  in  Eden,  granting  powers  of 
maintaining  the  dam,  &c. 

-f  Vide  Denton,  who  fays,  Ranulph,  1086. 

§ This  and  all  other  charters  here  referred  to,  are  to  be  found  in  the  original  regifter  of  the  faid  priory 
in  the  pofleffion  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle. 

||  Henricus  Rex  Angliae.  Archiepifcopo  Eboraci,  etjufticiariis  et  vice-comitibus  et  omnibus  baronibus 
et  fidelibus  fuis  Francis  et  Anglis  Eboracifcire  et  Karliolo  Salutem.  fcciatis  me  concefiifle  et  confirmaffe 
Deo  et  eedefise  Sandbe  Marias  Lboraci  et  Abbati  Ganfrido  et  Monachis  ibidem  Deo  fervientibus  Cellum 
Sanfti  Conftantini,  cum  manerio  de  Wederhale,  et  cum  cappellade  Werthewic,et  cum  exclufagio  etftagno 
de  pifearia,  et  de  Molendino  de  Wederhale,  quod  eft  feitum  et  firmatum  in  Terra  de  Corkeby,  ficut 
habuerunt  quando  Ranulphus  comes  Ceftriae  habuit  Karliolum:  Et  confirmo  eis  ex  dono  meo  totam  paf. 
turam  inter  Edene  et  regiam  viam  quae  ducit  de  Karliolo  ad  Appelby  et  a Wederhale  ufque  ad  Drybec. 
Et  concede  eis  foreftam  meam  ad  porcos  fuos  de  Wederhale  fine  Pannagio,  Et  concedo  eis  et  confirmo 
ecclefias,  res,  poffeffiones,  terras,  et  omnia  quae  eis  data  funt,  et  confirmata,  per  chartas  memorum  pro- 
borum  virorum ; et  prohibeo  ne  aliquis  eis  inde  contumeliam  facit.  Et  praecipio  ut  ita  habeant  confuetu- 
dincs  fuas,  et  terras  fuas,  et  res,  quieta9  ah  auxiliis  et  tallagiis,  et  ab  omnibus  rebus,  ficut  habet  ecclefia 
Sanfti  Petri  in  Eboraco,  vel  ecclefia  Sanfti  Johannis  in  Beverlaco,  et  omnes  eafdem  libertates  habeant 
quas  habent  iftae  dure  Ecclefiae.  Teftibus  Roberto  de  Sigillo,  et  Pagano  filio  Johannis  et  Euftachio  fratre 
ejus,  et  Pagano  Peverele.  Apud  Windefhores. 

* Celia  monafter.  S.  Marias  Ebor.  Wederhal,  ubi  eccl.  S.  Conftantini  Richardus  de  Reme  I.  inter  pri- 
ores  ibi  numeratus. 

King 
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King  Richard  I.  granted  thereto  many  privileges  and  immunities,  inter alia>  that 
the  pofl'eflions  of  this  houle  fhould  be  exempt  from  pleas  and  plaints,  murder, 
robbery,  fcutagegelds,  danegelds,  hidage,  aflizes,  works  of  caflles,  bridges,  and 
parks,  ferdvvite,  and  hengewite,  and  fleminfremith,  averpeni,  blood  wire,  ilitiwite, 
and  hundrcdpeni,  and  tethingpeni,  legervvite,  toll,  paflage,  pontage,  laftage,  and 
Railage,  gridelbreke  and  hamfoken.  Alfo  grants  to  them  fridftall,  and  foke  and 
fack  and  theam,  infanthief  and  unfanthief.  Many  other  perfons  were  great  bene- 
factors to  this  houfe,  as  is  briefly  ftated  in  the  notes. f 

In 

•f  Lawrence  de  Aglionby,  lands  at  Aglionby. — Adam,  fon  of  Suane,  the  hermitage  of  St.  Andrew, 
confirmed  by  David  K.  of  Scots. — Ranulph  de  Mefchines,  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Lawrence, 
cl  his  caftle  of  Appleby. — Walter,  fan  of  Robert,  lands  at  Appleby. — Michael  de  Aniftapclit,  lands  at 
Ain  liable. — John  Muilie  the  like. — Henry  de  Terriby  the  like  — Robert, fon  of  Bueth,  lands  at  EewcaMe, 
with  pallure  for  300  Iheep  — Mable,  daughter  of  Adam,  fon  of  Richard  of  Buthcaftre,  lands  there. — 
Richard,  fon  of  Richard,  fon  of  Trute,  lands  without  Botchardgate. — Walter  de  Botchardby,  Evvrick 
Flat. — Adam,  brother  of  Walter,  lands  in  Botchardby. — Waldeve,  fon  of  Gofpatric,  the  church  of  Brum- 
field and  the  crops  of  the  manor  there. — Walter  Bavin  lands  at  Hathwaite,Burdof\vald. — RanulphEngaine 
and  Wiliam  his  fon,  two  faltpits  at  Burgh,  confirmed  by  Joan  de  Morvil,  Richard  de  Lucy,  Thomas 
de  Multon,  and  others. — King  Henry  I.  wood  in  his  forell  of  Carlille,  for  the  houfes  and  fuel. — Enfient, 
fon  of  Walter,  lands  at  Coleby. — Ofbert,  fon  of  Odard,  tithes  of  the  mill  of  Corby,  and  hogs  depallured 
there. — Robert,  fon  of  William,  fon  of  Odard,  lands  there. — William,  fon  of  Roger,  and  Ofanna  his 
wife,  wood  Handing  and  dry  in  the  wood  of  Corby;  green  oaks  deficient  in  cropping,  and  others. — Alice 
and  Mabel,  fillers  of  R.  de  Beauchamp,  lands  at  Cryngledyke.  He  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in 
•Wetheral  church. — Ibria  d’  Efttrivers,  lands  in  Croglin;  confirmed  by  Symon  de  Morvil. — William  de 
Croglin,  lands  there,  and  alfo  his  bondmen,  Ralph,  and  his  fon,  and  Alan,  and  his  wife  Alice,  with  their 
families  and  effedls;  confirmed  by  Robeit  de  Vallibus. — Alexander  de  Crcuquer,  Kirkandrews  wood,  half 
the  mill  and  pallurage  in  the  fields  and  wood  of  Culgaith. — Alexander,  fon  of  Swaine,  the  other  half  of 
the  mill;  confirmed  by  David  King  of  Scotland. — Uchtred,  fon  of  Liolf,  lands  at  Cumquitton;  confirmed 
by  William  de  Heris. — Udo  de  Karliel,dead  wood  there;  confirmed  by  Robert  de  Leverfdale. — Adam,  fon 
of  Roger  de  Karliel,  rent  of  8s.  out  of  lands  there,  and  alfo  the  heath  where  his  fhecls  flood  under  6d..  rent. 
Udo,  his  grandfon,  changed  the  rent  to  a rofe  on  midfummer  day. — John,  fon  of  Gamel,  lands  there. — 
Adam  de  Cumrue,  lands  at  Cumrue,  pallure  for  60  Iheep,  8 cows,  and- 4 oxen,  and  alfo  Roger,  fon  of 
Hughtred,  with  all  his  goods  and  chatties. — Robert  de  Buet,  the  church  of  Denton,  with  its  glebe  and 
other  lands.  This  was  jointly  to  the  priories  of  Lanercolt  and  Wetheral. — Utchtred,  fon  of  Liolf,  two 
bovates  ofland  in  Eafton. — Solomon  de  Farlarn,  and  Richard,  fon  of  Bernard  de  Farlam,  lands  at  Farlarn. 

■ — Robert  de  Vaux  confirmed  all  gifts  ol  lands  in  Gilfiand — Gervas  de  Lafcells  lands  at  Hedresford,  and 
pallure  for  300  wethers,  300  ewes,  9 oxen,  4 horfes,  and  the  ufe  of  his  mill  at  Levington,  muldlure,  free. 
— John  de  Hermine,  and  Henry  de  Ulvefthwaiie,  lands  at  Kaber  and  Croglin. — Ralph  de  Hoff  lands  in 
Kirkofwald  parilh. — 'William,  fon  of  Gilbert,  lands  at  Kirby  there. — Maurice  de  Man,  a fait  pan  on  Man 
Illand. — Ranulph  de  Mefchines,  tithes  at  Meaburn. — John,  fon  of  Walter  de  Ravenlby,  lands  to  build 
upon  iu  Kings  Meaburn. — Gervafe  de  Melmerby,  and  Adam  de  Mora,  lands  at  Melmerby. — Ketel,  fon 
of  Eldred,  the  church  of  Morland,  and  lands  there. — Henry  de  Legat,  and  Peter  de  Legat,  lands  at 
Morland. — Walter  Porter,  of  the  priory,  and  Anfelm  de  Newby,  lands  at  Newby. — Adam,  fon  of  Allan, 
Adam,  fon  of  Robert,  and  Eude  de  Karliel,  lands  at  Ormlby. — Robert  de  Robcrtby,  lands  at  Oulby. — 
Ranulph  de  Mefchines  two  parts  of  tithes  of  the  demefnes  of  Salkeld. — Waldeve,  fon  of  Gofpatric,  all 
tithes  there. — David,  King  of  Scotland,  a merk  of  filver  yearly  out  of  the  mill  of  Scotteby,  and  tithes  of 

Scotteby. — Uchtred,  fon  of  Liolf,  the  mill  of  Scotteby David,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  the  town  and  church 

of  Karkarevil,  Scotland. — Gilbert  de  Sleygill,  a meffuage  in  Slegill. — Uchtred,  fon  of  Liolf,  tithes  of 
Sourby  demefnes. — Alice  and  Mable,  fillers  of  R.  de  Beauchamp,  right  of  common  in  Staffole. — Walter 
de  Strickland,  Knight,  lands  in  Strickland  fields;  confirmed  by  Sir  William  de  Strickland. — John, 
fon  of  William  de  Thrymby,  lands  at  Thrymby. — William,  fon  of  Odard,  John,  fon  of  faid  William, 
Alan  de  Langwayt,  Henry  Biikenheved,  and  Beatrice  his  wife,  lands  at  Warwick,  tithes  of  a mill. 
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In  the  compromife  of  a difpute  between  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  and  the  abbot 
of  St.  Mary’s,  it  was  determined  that  the  abbot  fhould  prefent  the  prior,  and  the 
bifhop  fhould  inftitute,  and  the  abbot  fhould  have  the  guardianfhip  of  the  houfe, 
upon  a vacancy. 

One  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  manor  appears  to  have  been,  that  each  of  the  tenants 
of  Wetheral  fhould  carry  the  abbot’s  corn  one  day  in  autumn,  find  one  reaper,  and 
plough  one  day  for  the  abbot  yearly,  carry  wood  for  the  filhgarth  and  mill,  repair 
the  wear  and  mill,  and  grinding  corn  there,  pay  a thirteenth  portion  for  muldure. 

In  the  year  1539,  Ralph  Hartley,  then  prior,  furrendered  this  religious  houfe. 
It  was  rated,  26th  King  Henry  VIII.  at  1 1 7 1.  1 is.  lod.  ob.  q.  p.  ann.  Dugd.  1 2 81. 
5s.  3d.  ob.  Speed,  and  was  granted  in  the  33d.  year  of  that  reign,  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Carlifle.^  The  poireffions  were  ample,  and  the  places  many  where  they 
lay.*  By  another  charter  of  the  fame  king,  the  advowfons  of  the  churches  of 
Wetheral  and  Warwick,  and  the  chapels  of  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Severin  thereto 
annexed,  were  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

. In 

and  fireboot  in  the  woods  of  Langwayt  — Robert,  fon  of  William,  fon  of  TTdard,  remitted  the  8th  fifh 
out  of  the  monks  coup  at  Wederal. — John  Spendlowe,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  houfe  and  land  at  Wederal. 
— Ketel,  fon  of  Eldred,  the  church  of  Workington. — John  de  Veteripont,  fire  wood  out  of  the  foreft  of 
Wynfie'.d. — All  thefe  grants  were  duly  confirmed  by  the  popes,  kings,  and  bifliops. 

£ Vide  in  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  I.  p.  389,  Notulam  donationis  hujus  maner.  S.  Mariae  Ebor.  p.  379. 
etc.  Cartam  (ut  dicitur)  Will.  Conq.  fed  quere  Notulam  de  Fundatore  et  tempore  fundationis:  Quatuor 
Chartas  Ranulfi  de  Mefchines:  Cartam  Davidis  Regis  Scotias:  Cartam  A.  Epifc.  Carliol.  Duas  Cartas 
Alexandra  dc  Crevaquer  et  cartas  aliorum. 

In  Appendice  ad  Stevenfii  vol.  II.  p.  305,  confirmationes  regum  Hen.  I.  et  II.  p.  306.  duas  Cartas 
R.  Henrici  de  Molendo  de  Wederhale  et  Ecclefiis  de  Horneby  et  Appelby  p.  308.  Confirmationes 
Ecclefiarum  etpoflefiionum  prioratus  de  Wederhale  per  Epifcopos  Cailiolenfis;  per  P.  Honorium:  P.  310, 
per  priorem  et  conventum  Carliol:  P.  309,Bullam  P.  Gregorii  pro  impropriatione  ecclefiae  S.  Michaelisde 
Appelby:  Ordinationem  vicaris  in  difta  ecclefia  perThomam  Epifcopum  Carliol:  A.  D.  1255.  P.  320, 
divifionem  terrarum  inter  piioratum  et  vicarium  de  Appelby.  P.  310,  Quietem  Clamationem  Epifc. 
Carliol.  de  jure.  Cuftodite  prioratus  in  fingulis  vacationibus.  P.  312,  Compofitionem  de  Marifco  dc 
Wederhale.  P.  314,  finalem  Concordium  19.  H.  III.  de  duabus  Bovatis  terrae  in  Wederhale.  P.  311. 

3 1 3.  et  a P.  3 1 e.  ad  322.  contenta  quam  plurimarum  aliarum  cartarum  ex  tranferipto  regiftri  de  Wetheral 
penes,  rev.  Hug.  Todd,  S.  T.  P. 

Regiflrum  Prioratus  de  Wethral.  penes  Will.  Dom.  Howard  de  Naworth,  5638  nunc  in  bibl.  Cath. 
Carliol. 

Apcgrapha  Cartarum  plurimarum  ad  hoc  Coenobiolum  fpeclantiu.  in  Bibl.  Harleyana  94.  B.  VII. 

Colledlanea  cl.  Dodfworth  in  bibl  bodl.  vol.  X.  f.  171.  vol.  159.  f.  188.  Pat.  2.  Fd.  2.  p.  2.  m.  25. 
Claus.  17.  Ed.  2.  m.  38. 

Cat.  5.  Ed.  3.  n.  66.  Pro  omnibus  libertatibus  quas  Fcclefiae  S.  Petri.  Ebor.  vel  S.  Joannis  Beverlac 
habent  pro  mortuo  Bofco  in  Forefla  de  Carliol,  paftura  inter  Eden  et  regiam  viam  a Carliol  ad  Appelby 
elc.  Pat.  29.  Ed.  3.  p.  2.  m.  18.  Pat.  31.  Ed.  3.  p.  3.  m.  8.  Pat.  40.  Ed.  4.  p.  2.  m.  34.  a Claus: 
43.  Ed.  3.  m.  33. 

Pat.  16.  Rich.  2.  p.  2.  m.  20.  Tanner’s  Notiti a. 

m All  the  fite  of  the  priory  or  cell  of  Wetheral,  with  the  church  fteeple,  church-yard,  and  all  other  lands 
and  poflefiions  in  and  about  the  fame;  and  alfo  the  manor  of  Wetheral,  and  fundry  parcels  of  land  there: 
St.  Anthony’s  chapel,  with  two  inclofures:  the  watermill  and  the  fifhery  at  the  bay  of  Wetheral;  and  alfo 
all  thofe  manors,  iqefluages,  lands  and  tenements,  in  the  feveral  parifhes  or  hamlets  of  Corby,  Cumvvhinton, 
Botcherby,  Morehoufe,  Holmehoufe,  Trodel  crooke,  Penreithcottys,  Bridgend,  Cryngledyke,  Anftable, 

Armathwaite, 
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“ folitary  caves,  more  clofely  from  converfation  and  the  world,  than  he  could  do 
“ in  his  apartments  in  the  convent. 

“ The  bifhop  is  extremely  right  in  obferving  that  they  are  in  a rock  of  difficult 
“ accefs;  for  the  only  way  to  come  at  them,  is  by  a deep  defcent  of  feveral  yards, 
“ along  a narrow  and  difficult  path,  without  any  appearance  of  the  road  having 
ever  been  better:  but  then  he  has  been  mifinformed,  where  they  are  faid  to  be 
“ two  rooms  one  within  the  other,  (which  is  underftood  to  be  where  one  room 
<f  makes  a paffiage  into  another)  but  three  rooms,  as  I may  fay,  abreafl,  with  a 
“ gallery  in  front,  which  makes  a communication  to  each  room,  fuch  as  the  im- 
u perfect  (ketch  may  ferve  to  explain. 

i 2 
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« Thefe  cells  are  dug  out  of  a rock,  at  the  height  of  about  forty  feet  from  the 
“ fummer  level  of  the  river  Eden,  which  wafhes  the  bottom  of  it,  and  are  of  the 
“ feveral  dimenfions  as  fet  down  in  the  table  of  references.  A ledge  of  the  rock, 
“ about  eight  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  cells,  ferves  as  a foundation  for  the  wall 
«*  which  is  built  before  the  cells,  and  which  makes  the  gallery:  which  wall  is  of 
“ good  afhler  work,  and  reaches  in  height  a little  way  above  the  top  of  the  cells, 
" to  which  it  was  formerly  joined  by  a roof  covered  with  lead  or  (late:  when  this 
“ roof  was  in  repair,  the  cells  mud  have  been  a warm,  dry,  and  comfortable 
“ dwelling.  The  door  in  the  gallery  is  at  one  end,  and  about  feven  feet  above 
,f  the  path  leading  to  the  cells;  there  are  no  remains  of  any  fteps  up  to  it,  fo  that 
“ the  entrance  muft  have  been  made  by  means  of  a ladder,  which  the  inhabitant 
“ of  the  cells  might  draw  up,  for  his  greater  fecurity.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall 
ft  is  a chimney,  and  there  are  three  windows  in  it,  one  oppofite  to  every  cell,  to 
(t  give  light  to  them. 

4‘  There  are  no  inferiptions  to  be  found  in  the  cells,  or  on  the  walls ; but  upon 
“ the  fame  rock,  out  of  which  the  cells  are  hewn,  a little  higher  up  the  river,  and 
about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  fummer  level  of  the  water,  you  meet  with 
“ this  infeription : — 

yol.  1.  Y 
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MAXIMVS  SCRIPSIT 
LE.  XX.  V.  V.  COND.  CAS3SIVS. 

u What  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  infcription,  you  will  be  the  belt  judge;  as  for 
“ myfelf,  I pretend  to  very  little  knowledge  in  this  kind  of  decyphering.  The 
" LE.  XX.  V.  V.  COND.  might  perhaps  be  read  Legio  Vicejima  Valens  Vittrix 
“ Condidit,  and  may  be  fuppofed  Roman;  but  what  the  latter  part  of  the  infcrip- 
“ lion,  and  the  aukward  figure  of  the  buck  or  flag,  may  mean,  I am  at  a lofs  to 
“ find  out.  Whatever  may  be  the  Maximus  Script,  feems  to  be  modern;  and  it 
**  mud  be  obferved,  that  it  is  a yard  didant  from  the  other  part  of  the  infcription.” 
The  infcription  has  for  fome  time  been  hid  by  mofs  and  roots  of  trees,  but  may 
now  be  feen : it  is  on  the  lower  rock,  to  the  left  of  the  cells.  “ I am  not  of  opinion 
“ that  Maximus  Scrip/it  is  modern;  it  has,  I know,  been  deemed  fo,  becaufe  it  is  not 
" a claflical  infcription.  But  an  infcription  made  by  a Roman  foldier,  or  fifherman, 
" may  poffibly  not  Hand  the  ted  of  cladical  criticifm,  better  than  thofe  fo  indudri- 
“ oudy  carved  by  our  modern  loungers .” — H.  H. 

The  remarks  which  Mr.  Pennant  makes  are, — That  there  are  marks  of  bolts, 
u bars,  and  other  fecurities,  in  the  windows  and  door;  and  vediges  which  drew 
“ that  there  had  been  doors  to  the  cells.” 

The  rocks  in  which  the  cells  are  hewn  arife  perpendicularly  from  the  river: 
and  from  a precipice  upwards  of  an  hundred  feet  high,  over  which  the  hill  dill 
afcends  to  a great  height,  covered  with  wood : — 

• in  conrexo  nemorum,  fub  rupe  cavata, 

Arboribus  claufum  circum,  atcjue  horrentibus  umbn*3, 

Virg.  jEn.  Lib.  I.  1.  314. 

We  are  far  from  conteding  the  opinions  of  our  predecedors,  that  thefe  remarkable 
cells  were  originally  intended  as  places  of  fecurity  and  retirement.  They  might 
ferve  as  fafeguards  to  the  neighbouring  monks  againd  the  Scots:  and  they  might 
alfo  ferve  as  hermitages  to  fuch  of  them  as  either  voluntarily  chofe  to  live  like  an- 
chorites, or  were  fentenced  by  their  order  to  do  fo,  as  a penance  for  the  violation  of 
fomc  of  their  rules.  But  we  beg  leave  to  add,  from  that  paragon  of  antiquarian 
learning,  as  well  as  of  flocking  depravity,  Eugene  Aram,  that  they  might  alfo  lerve 
in  fome  particular  cafes,  as  places  of  fepulture.  Hermitages  were  not  only  places 
of  religious  retirement,  but  of  burial.  “ Here  fat  foiitary  fanduity;  and  here  the 
“ hermit,  or  the  anchorite,  hoped  that  repofe  for  their  bones,  when  dead,  which 
<f  thcmfelvcs  had  here  enjoyed,  when  living.”! 

The  legendary  hidory  of  them  is,  that  a younger  fon  of  a King  of  Scotland,  of 
the  name  of  Condantine,  made  thofe  excavations,  and  died  there  a hermit.  That 
he  was  afterwards  canonized,  and  the  hermitage  has  preferved  his  name. 

It  is  probable  that,  dnce  thefe  cells  were  made,  part  of  the  rock  has  fallen, 
where  it  is  condantly  wadred  by  the  river;  that  the  whole  wras  originally  concealed 

-)■  Our  curious  readers  are  referred  to  the  maftiry  defence,  which  Aram  made  on  his  trial;  which,  in 
point  of  compofition,  is  not  inferior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  our  language, 
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by  trees,  much  wood  yet  growing  in  every  chink  of  the  precipice,*  and  that  it  was 
lately  opened  out,  in  order  to  be  viewed  from  the  walks  of  Corby. 

THE  MANOR  OF  CORBY.* 

Its  moft  obvious  etymology  is,  as  Bullet  has  exprefsly  Rated  in  his  valuable  Celtic 
Dictionary,  from  CWR,  which  is  pronounced  COWR,  or  COR,  a brink,  edge,  or 
bank,  and  BAY,  which,  when  compounded,  is  fpelled  BEY,  a river,  or  Bream. 
So  that  the  etymology  of  Corby  is  a literal  and  exact  defeription  of  it ; viz.  a place 
by  the  fide  of  a river,  or  a precipice  over  a river.  The  fituation  of  little  Corby 
is  the  fame,  and  confirms  this  derivation. 

It  was  one  of  the  dependent  manors  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland.  It  became  the 
pofiefTion  of  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  by  the  grant  of  King  Henry  II.  “ The  manor  of 
Chorkby,J  in  Gilfland  hath  been,  from  the  conqueft  of  England,  a gentleman’s 
feat.  It  was  given  by  Hubert,  firft  baron  of  Gilfland,  to  one  Odard,  to  whom 
alfo  the  Earl  Randolph  gave  the  manor  of  Warwick,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river 
Eden.  Odard  had  iftue  Ofbert  and  William.  Ofbcrt  fucceeded  in  the  inheritance, 
and  granted  to  the  houfe  of  Wederhall  the  chamber  of  St.  Conftantine,  and  divers 
liberties  in  Chorkby,  and  lands  in  Warthwick.  Ofbert  died  without  iftue,  there- 
fore the  manor  fell  to  his  brother  William,  who  had  iftue  John  and  Robert,  by  his 
wife  Ofuina.  John  was  eldeft;  yet  he  feated  himfelf  at  Warwick,  and  let  his 
brother  Robert  poflefs  Chorkby.  William,  fon  of  Odard,  had  iftue  another  fon, 
named  Allan,  who  was  Lord  of  Langthwaite.  His  brother  Robert  gave  him 
lands  in  Warthwick,  and  another  fon  called  Ranulf. 

“'After  Robert,  Son  of  William,  fon  of  Odard,  I find  one  Adam  de  Chorkby, 
a Knight,  and  William  fon  of  Roger,  and  Ofuina  his  wife,  lords  thereof.  In  the 
23d  year  of  Edward  I.  one  Walter  de  Routbury  was  lord  thereof,!  and,  in  Edward 
IPs  time,  Andrew  de  Harcla,  Earl  of  Carliell,  forfeited  the  fame;  and  in  Edward 
Ill’s  time,  Richard  Salkeld  was  lord  thereof.”§ 

On  the  earl’s  attainder,  Corby  having  come  to  the  crown,  King  Edw'ard  II.  in 
the  9th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  it  to  Richard  de  Salkeld,  Kt.  whofe  defeendants 

* Corby  is  a mixed  manor,  partly  cuftomary  tenure,  partly  freehold;  and  a court  leet,  court  baron,  and 
cuftomary  court,  are  regularly  held.  The  cuftomary  fines  are  arbitrary,  the  rule  for  afielfing  them  being 
after  the  rate  of  two  years  improved  value.  The  cuftomary  tenant  cannot  alien  or  demife  without 
licence  of  the  lord ; and,  on  difobedience  to  the  cuftom,  by  demifing  without  licence,  the  occupier  is  com- 
pellable to  expend  the  whole  produce  of  the  tenement  within  the  fame. — There  are  feveral  boon  fervices  by 
cuftom,  viz.  one  day’s  reaping,  one  day’s  ploughing,  and  one  cart  load  of  coals  carried  to  the  manor-houfe, 
or  two  carts  loaded  with  peat  or  turf. — The  tenants  pay  a heriot,  and  grind  their  corn  at  the  lord’s  mill, 
and  render  a hen  at  Martinmas. 

The  tenants  are  fubjedf  to  pains  ftipulated  in  the  fchedule  of  cuftoms,  or  by-laws,  for  taking  in  inmates 
and  underfettlers — for  keeping  goats — for  keeping  a brood  fow  in  Corby — for  Iwine  going  unbowed 
in  the  time  of  harveft — for  cutting  brackens , or  fern,  in  any  part  of  the  demefne,  or  cutting  wood. 

And  no  by  law  made  by  the  tenants,  without  being  confirmed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  fteward, 
ftiall  be  deemed  obligatory. 

f We  do  not  find  it  written  Chorkby  in  any  deed.  H.  H. 

4-  In  the  1 6th  of  King  Edward  II.  Roland  de  Richmund,  not  Routhhury,  conveyed  this  manor  to  Sir 
Andrew  de  Harcla.  See  the  abftraft  of  the  deed.  § Denton’s  M.  S. 
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continued  here  for  many  generations.  Sir  Richard’s  fon  Hugh  married  the  heirefs 
of  Rofgyll,  in  Weftmorland  and  reiided  there;  which  county  he  reprefented  in 
parliament  during  the  Reign  of  King  Richard  II.  and  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  IV.  John,  the  brother  of  Hugh,  pofleffed  Corby,  and  had  iffue  Richard 
Salkeid,*  who  died  in  the  17th  year  of  King  Henry  VII.  He  left  ilTue  five 
daughters  his  coheireffes,  the  two  eldeft  Catharine  and  Margaret  had  Corby  in 
partition,  Catharine  married  Thomas  Salkeid,  Efq.  of  Whitehall,  a younger 
branch  of  the  family,  and  Margaret  married  Thomas  Blenkinfop,  of  Helbeck,  Efq. 
Each  of  thefe  families  enjoyed  their  feveral  moieties  for  five  generations.  Henry. 
Blenkinfop,  in  the  year  1606,  fold  his  moiety  to  Lord  William  Howard,  and  in 
3624,  his  lordfhip  purchafed  the  other  moiety  of  Thomas  Salkeid.  The  Salkeid ’s 
arms  were  Vert  a Frette  Argent. 

Corby  is  now  the  poffeffion  of  Henry  Howard,  Efquire,  by  gift  of  Philip 
Howard,  Efq.  his  father,  a lineal  defeendant  of  Lord  William  Howard,  by  Sir 
Francis  his  fecond  fon.j* 

* In  the  church  of  Wetheral,  between  the  north  aile  and  the  channel,  are  the  effigies  of  a man  and- 
woman  in  alplafter,  which,  we  apprehend,  reprefent  this  Richerd  and  his  wife,  with  this  legend  in.oli 
charafters,  almcb  obliterated:—! 

lies  ©tt  JELicljarn  ©alkeUi,  tfjat  finigfit, 

IILtfio  in  lie  lann  toass  mickle  of  might ; 

Che  captain  anti  keeper  of  SCarltisle  toast  hr* 

3nti  alto  the  Lortr  of  Ccrhekge, 

3nti  noto  ije  Ire*  tmtiejc  this  ftanc,. 

$e  anti  lie  latrg  tiante  3[atte,. 

Che  eighteenth  Hag  of  jFehruere,. 

Chi#  gentle  knight  teas  hurtcU  fjere- 
31  prap  pou  alf  that  t lie  no  fee 
IPrap  for  their  foulis  for  cfjajitie, 
jFot  ae  tijeg  are  note — fo  ntuft  toe  all  he.. 

y Mr.  Sandford,  who  left  a manuferrpt  account  of  Cumberland,  fays, — “ The  lab  Thomas  Salkeid 
« fold  Corby  to  the  Lord  William  Howard,  third  fon  of  Thomas  the  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  great 
**  grandfather  to  the  now  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and  grandfather  of  the  now  brave  Monfieur  Francis  Howard, 
“ a great  houfekeeper  and  horfe-courfer,  and  in  all  jovial  gallantries  expert,  and  beloved  of  all  men,  and 
“ Lord  of  Corby  Cable  his  maniion  houfe,  and  has  many  towns  adjacent,  and  ebate  of  £2000  per  annum, 
“ and  his  mother  fiber  to  the  late  Lord  Widdrington,  and  his  wife  daughter  to  one  of  the  famous  fa- 
u milies  of  Gerard,  in  Lancafhire,” — In  the  north  aile  of  Wetheral  church: 

“ Here  lies  Francis  Howard,  Efq.  eideb  fon  of  Sir  Francis  Howard,  who  was  the  fecond  fon  of  the 
**  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth.  On  his  right  hand  lies  his  father;  on  his  left  hand  lies  his  fiber 
w Anne;,  at  his  feet,  his  four  children,  viz.  a fon  by  Anne  Gerard  his  firb  wife,  and  a fon  and  two 

daughters  by  Mary-Anne-Dorothy  Townley  his  fecond  wife,  who  furvived  him.  He  died  Dec.  17th, 
% 1702,  much  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  but  mob  of  all  by  his  widow  and  relift. 

M.  A.  D.  HOWARD: 

Eternal  reb  give  unto  them,  O Lord! 

Amen!  Amen!” 
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Lord  William  Howard,  buried  at  Grayftoke,  mar.  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  fillers  and  coheirefles  of  George 

Lord  Dacre. 


( v v V"  V V 

Sir  Phil,  from"!  Sir  Francis,’  Sir  Charles,  ' Col.  Thos.  flam]  Sir  Wm.  ] Robt. 
whom  is  defc.  ( Kt,  Lord  Knight,  of  at  Pierfebridge,  ( Kt.  died  >- 

the  prefen  t E.  f of  Corby,  b.  Croglin-hall.  co.  Y.  1643,  on  l"  unmar.  j 
of  Carlifle.  J at  Wether.  _ pt.  K.  Charles.  J 


— V 


Anne,’)  ***** 
SirT. 
Cotton  of 
Conington 


~A__ 


Mar.  to  his  firft  wife,  Anne, 
d.  of  John  Prefton,  of  the 
manor  of  FurnelTe. 


Mar.  to  his  2d  wife,  Mary  d.  of 
Sir  Henry  Widrington,  of 
Widrington,  Northumberland. 


.-'V. 


( 1 ( — v ;~v ~v — 

Thos.  a col.  of  horfe  1 Elizabeth  m.  ~l  Francis  ill  m. ) Henry.  ) Thos.")  Wm.  Margaret,  ")  Alathe. 


for  K.  Charles,  flain  )-  Edward  > Anne,  d.  of  > 
1643, at  Allerton-moorj  Standilh,  Efq.  J SirW.  Gerard  J 


5 l 


( sr — v v 

A fon  d. ")  Mary  mar.  J.  1 Frances  d.  ? Anne  married 
an  infant.  J Warwick,  Efq.  j unmar.  3 — Langdale, 

To  his  fecond  wife  he  married  Mary-Anne-Dorothy  Townley,  Lancalhire 
- had  by  her  iflue  a fon  and  two  daughters.  All  died  Ians  iflue.  He 
dcvifed  his  ellate  to  his  third  brother,  William,  and  died  1702,  and  was 
buried  at  Wetheral. 

He  married  Jane,  d.  of  John  Dalllon^Efq.  of  Acornbank,  died  17.08,  and  was  buried  at  Wetheral. 


m.  Sir  T.  V Cathar. 
Haggerllon.  J Anne. 


( — ; v v \r 

Francis  d.  1 Thomas  d.  1 740,  T Wm.  1 John.  1 Dorothy.  ”)  Eliz.  m.  Wm.  ”)  Lucy, 
unmar.  J bur.  at  Wetheial.  J J j d.  unmar.  > Sanderfon,  of> 

J Armathwaite.-  j 

( ^ Y' 1 


— v— 


--V 


— V- 7^1 

Mary,  Bridget, 
all  nuns. 


ill  mar.  Barbara  d.  of  John! 
Vifcount  Lonfdale.  J 


S juiis,  an  . 1.101  y m, 

d.  infants.  _y  an  inf. 


2d  mar.  Barbara,  filler  to  Sir  Charles')  3d  mar.  Mary,  d.  of  Francis 
Mulgrave,  Bart,  of  Eden-hall  > Carthing,  of  Wolton,  Efq. 

j had  no  iflue. 

\ v \r  ■■  ■ ■ -- v~.  . -v- — 1 

Phil.  m.  Anne,  Anne  d.  1 Catharine 
d.  of  Henry  an.  inf.  1-  & Mary, 
Wytham,  of  J both  nuns 

Cliffe,  Efq.  and  by  her  hath  iflue. 


3 fons,  all Mary  d.  1 Eliz.  ] Jane  m.  Fran.")  Charles  d.  12] 
f.  J unmar.  > Warwick,  of  > years  old,  b.  > 
j Warwick-hall.  j at  Wetheral.  J 


Henry  b.  1757,  m.  Nov. 
26th,  1788,  Maria,  the  3d  d.  and  one 
of  the  coheirefles  of  Andrew,  Lord 
Archer,  of  Amberflade,  Warwicklhire,. 
who  with  her  infant  d.  died  Nov.  9th, 
1789,  and  was  buried  at  Wetheral. 


— v — 


— a 


Philip  b.  1 7 66,  d.  at 
Porto,  in  Piedmont, 
1 786,  unmar. 


Catharine  b.  1755,  m. 
to  John  Gartlide,  of 
Crumpfall,  in  the  co. 
of  Lancalter. 


Maria  b.  1762, 
m.  to  Geo.  2d 
fon  of  Robert 
Edward  Lord 
Petre,  has  iflue 
3 fons,  & 1 d. 


Arms , — Gules. — In  the  middle  of  a bend  between  fix  crofs  crofslets,  argent,  a Ihield,  or,  therein  a 
demy  lion  rampant,  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow,  within  a double  treffure  counterflory, 

gules. 
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The  church  of  Wetheral  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle, 
unto  which,  jointly  with  Warwick,  they  prelent  a perpetual  curate,  with  a falary, 
of  52I.  a year,  together  with  a houfe  and  fmall  piece  of  ground. f The  parifh  is 
bounded  by  Hayton  and  Cumwhitton  to  the  eaft,  by  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Carlifle,  on 
the  w'eft,  on  the  north  by  Warwick,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Hefket  in  the  Forefl. 
It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  Wetheral,  Corby,  Scotby,  Cumwhinton,  and 
Coathill,  and  contains  nine  villages.  The  lands  in  Wetheral  quarter  are  either 
leafehold,  or  cuftomary,  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle  ; the  remainder 
cuftomary,  with  arbitrary  fines  on  death  of  landlord  or  tenant,  or  alienation,  with 
heriots,  boon  days,  &c. — Carby  quarter  is  moftly  freehold,  Henry  Howard,  Efq. 
lord  of  the  manor, — Scotby  quarter  is  copyhold,  under  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire, — 
Cumwhinton  or  Coathill  quarter  is  divided,  fome  part  is  leafehold  under  the  Duke 
of  Devonfhire,  other  parts  are  cuftomary  under  Mifs  Julia  Aglionby,  of  Crosfield, 
William  Milbourne,  Efq.  of  Armathwaite  caftle,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Carlifle:  there  is  one  freehold,  called  Wragmirebank,  the  property  of  Mr.  Rooke. 
The  church  is  a handfome  edifice,  built  of  excellent  ftone,  in  the  Gothic  ftile;  it 
confifts  of  three  ailes,  fupported  on  three  maflive  pillars  on  each  fide,  and  a fine 
Gothic  arch  divides  the  nave  from  the  chancel.  The  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel 
appears  to  be  of  greater  age  than  the  reft  of  the  edifice;  two  infcriptions,  in  the 
Gothic  letter,  remain  there,  one  over  the  door,  the  other  over  the  window,  viz. 

flDjate  p anjnta  EUctjarOi  OTrtrterliaU 
jJDjate  p a’i’a  ©EltUt’mt  djomtou  alrfmtfjs 

In  1774,  the  roof  was  covered  with  blue  flate;  in  1789,  and  1790,  the  whole 
Was  flagged,  ftalled,  plaiftered,  and  ceiled,  and  the  tower  was  built,  finifhed  with 

four 


f In  Wetheral  .quarter  there  are  65  families,  312  Inhabitants. 

Scotby  quarter,  — 51 242 

Coathill  quarter 83 303  

Corby  quarter  - - - iq 2 496 

P.  N.  Valor.  1 K.  Ed.  II. 

jEcclefia  de  Wederhal!,32l.  os.  od.  j Eccl.  de  Wederhall,  il.  os.  od 


Total, — Families  301, — inhabitants 
14131 — 3 Prefbyterians, — [4  Ro- 
man Catholics, — 11  Quakers. 

| K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Portio  Priori  He  de  Marring,  in  eadem,  f Portio  Prioriffe  de  Marring  in  eadem 
3].  os.  6d.  J non  taxatur  quia  totaliter  deftru&ur. 


WETHERAL. 

Dedic.  the  holy  Trinity — Abbey  St.  Mary’s,  York,  pro — D.  and  C,  Carlifle,  patr. — Perpet.  curacy. 

Salary  52I.  pd.  by  the  D.  and  C. 

In  the  divifion  of  Cumwhinton  and  Coathill,  in  this  parifh,  is  a cuftomary  manor  belonging  to  William 
Milbourne,  Efq.  of  Armathwaite,  viz. 

In  Coathill  is  feven  cnftomary  tenants, — cuftomary  rent,  18s.  6d. — Eight  boon-days  {hearing,  and  feven 
heriots,  but  no  other  fervices. 

In  Cumwhinton  is  eleven  cuftomary  tenants, — cuftomary  rent  fl.  1 rs.  4d. — Twelve  boon-days  and  one 
third  of  a day,  and  fifteen  heriots;  fome  of  the  half-land  tenants,  as  they  are  called,  pay  forefter  oats  to 
Mils  Aglionby. 

In  Coathill,  a manor  belonging  to  Mifs  Julia  Aglionby,  of  Crosfield, — about  34  cuftoSary  tenements, 

—cuftomary  rent,  7I.  3s.  9d Arbitrary  fines  and  heriots. 

The  tenants  make  boon-day  fervice  in  {hearing  and  leading  coals,  and  pay  forefter  oats.  Thefe  manors 
are  within  the  foreft  of  Inglewood,  and  thefe  oats  were  a duty  paid  to  the  forefter. 

four 
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four  fpircs,  and  a new  bell  hung  therein  ; in  1791,  the  chapel,  over  the  burying 
vault  belonging  to  Corby  caflle,  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  Howard,  Efq.  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  anceflors  and  of  his  lady. — Warwick  hath  always  been  united  with 
Wetheral. 

**  The  mannor  of  Combquinton  was,  at  the  conquefl:,  the  lands  of  Hildred,  a 
Knight,  to  whom  the  Earl  Randolph  gave  the  fame,  and  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  Beauclerk,  a great  feignory,  and  alfo  large  poflfeflions  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
river  Eden.  He  dwelt  at  Carlifle,  and  was  afterwards  called  Hildredus  de  Carliell ; 
he  left  that  firname  to  the  ancient  family  of  Carliells,  who  were  Knights  fuccef- 
fively  until  Edward  Ps  time,  when  their  chief  feated  himfelf  in  Scotland,  at  King- 
mount,  when  King  Edward  I.  invaded  Scotland  ; at  which  time  he  fold  molt  of 
his  lands  here  in  England.  His  name  was  William  Carliell ; of  him  the  barons 
Carliell,  in  Scotland,  are  lineally  defcended,  whcfe  heir  male  of  the  eldefl  iflue. 
endcd  of  late  in  my  time,  and  his  living  is  fallen  to  a daughter;  but  there  are  yet 
great  numbers  of  that  iirname  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 

“ Hildred  had  iffue  afon  named  Odard,  who  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime;  there- 
fore Combquinton  defcended  to  his  nephew's  and  grandchildren,  Richard  Carliell 
and  Robert,  between  whom  their  grandfather  divided  his  lands.  And  this  manor, 
to  make  the  diviflon  equal,  was  divided  into  two  moieties,  which,  till  this  prefent 
time,  is  not  yet  united,  for  the  Skeltons  enjoy  one  part,  the  Aglionbys  another 
part,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle  a piece,  w ith  the  cell  of  Wederhall, 
purchafed  in  Edward  lIPs  time,  of  Robert  Parving,  who  bought  it  of  Edmund 
Cumbquinton.”f 

Mr. 

+ Denton’s  MS. 

Incumbents,  &c. — Rev.  T.  Nichols,  lucceededby  Rev.  J.  Bird — Rev.  E.  Tong — Rev.  G.  Gilbanks 
— Rev,  E.  Stanger  the  prefent  incumbent.  The  regiiler  begins  1 674 — for  the  firft  20  years,  chriftenings 
31,  buried  18,  married  five — for  twenty  years  laft  paft — chriltenings  36,  buried  18,  married  10. 

The  vicarage  lioufe  and  near  three  acres  of  ground  were  purchafed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bird  — The  dwelling 
houfe  was  built  by  Rev.  Edward  Tong  in  the  year  1714,  to  which  the  dean  and  chapter  contributed  25I. 
only. — The  annual  rental  of  lands  and  houfes  in  the  whole  parilh  is  about  5000I. 

Poor,  &c.]  The  poor  rates  are  collected  by  the  pound  rent,  amounting  yearly  to  about  140I.  There  is 
not  much  common  land  in  the  parifn  fave  in  the  divifion  of  Wetheral,  which  is  remarkably  good.  The 
owners  of  Corby  have  been  fo  indulgent  to  the  country  people,  as  to  permit  them  yearly  on  Eafter  Sunday 
to  vifit  the  walks  there,  which  has  occafioned  the  name  of  Corby  fair. ]| 

Aspect.]  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  beautiful,  rather  flat,  with  clumps  of  wood  interfperfed  here 
and  there.  The  tenements  are  fmall,  which  occafions  a greater  population,  the  inclofures  are  alfo  fmall. 

Implements  of  Husbandry.]  Are  greatly  improved;  almoft  every  farmer  is  poflefled  of  the  moil 
modern  implements. 

Fuel.]  Chiefly  coal,  tt  about  3s.  to  4s.  a cart  load — peat  and  turf  in  the  divifion  of  Coathill. 

Wages.]  Labourers  from  is.  2d.  to  is.  4d Mechanics  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  day  without  maintenance. 

Meetinghouses.]  One  at  Scotby  for  the  Quakers,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Warwick- 
bridge,  in  Corby  quarter. 

Rivers,  Fish,  and  Roads.]  The  river  Eden  abounds  in  falmon,  trout  and  eels, — feveral  fmall 
brooks  have  trouts. — No  turnpike  road. 

Schools.]  One  at  Great  Corby,  endoweed  with  lands  of  61.  or  7I.  a year  rent — the  fcholars  pay  2s.  per. 
quarter. — One  at  Scotby,  endowed  with  land  of  7I.  or  81.  per  year. — One  at  Wetheral  unendowed. 

Buildings.]  Are  good  in  general, — plenty  of  freeftone. 

||  Two  young  men  were  drowned  upon  Eafter  Sunday  1792,  in  palling  the  river  Eden  to  Corby,  by  the  boat  having 
keen  overfet,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  put  an  end  for  the  future  to  fuch  impious  recreations. 

Gypsum. 
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Mr.  Townley,  of  Townley,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  holds  the  tithes  by  leafe, 
under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  of  the  value  of  400I.  par  annum  or  there- 
about, exclufive  of  lands  demifed  by  them.  Corby  demefne  pays  a modus  of  eight 
Haillin^s  in  lieu  of  all  tithes,  and  feveral  other  tenements  are  tithefree.* 

O 


View  of  Wetheral  Priory  and  the  back  of  Corby,  from  the  Weft . 


CORBY  CASTLE, 


The  fituation  of  which  agrees  with  the  etymology  of  its  name.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  brink  of  a ftupendous  cliff,  impending  over  the  river  Eden  : from  the  back 
windows  you  look  over  the  wood,  which  hangs  upon  the  declivities  and  rocks  be- 
neath, and  immediately  view  the  river.  The  hills  on  every  hand  arc  lofty,  and 
defcend  precipitately,  clothed  with  (lately  trees.  Eden  is  here  adorned  with  a 
thoufand  beauties ; every  turn  and  avenue  affords  a rich  fylvan  fecne,  where, 
amidft  the  hanging  (hades  and  groves  of  oak,  bold  rocks  are  feen,  puihing 
forth  their  rugged  fronts,  and  lifting  up  their  eminent  brows  with  inconceivable 
dignity,  A hne  lawn  opens  to  the  front  of  the  houfe,  with  ornamental  buildings 

placed 


Gypsum  ] There  is  a quarry  of  gypfum,  or  alplalter,  about  nine  feet  from  the  furface,  in  Coathill 
quarter,  where  it  might  be  won  in  great  abundance  ; but  this  fource  of  riches  to  the  farmer  is  yet  unex- 
plored.  Housman’s  Notes. 

* We  acknowledge  great  obligation  to  the  Rev.  A.  Lawfon,  for  much  information  touching  Wetheral 
and  Warwick. The  Editors. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Along  the  eaft  fide  of  Eden,  for  near  a mile  in  breadth,  inclining  to  the  well,  fand 
and  loam,  not  deep,  level,  well  divided  with  quickfets;  lets  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  acre;  produces  good  crops 
of  every  kind  of  grain. — Turnips,  potatoes,  clover,  & c.  very  early. — To  the  eastward,  llronger  in  clay,  and 
grows  good  wheat;  lets  from  about  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre. — In  the  extremity  of  the  parilh,  about  a mile  in 
breadth,  land  improved  from  the  common — part  of  it  grows  good  wheat,  barley,  &c.  lets  from  about 
5s.  to  1 os.  per  acre.  Part  of  it  cold,  wet,  black  foil;  lets  at  about  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  acre.  Improve- 
ment much  better  than  it  was  fome  years  ago,  though  Ihort  of  what  it  might  be.  Too  many  white  crops 
cf  corn,  after  fallowing  are  taken,  which  iinpoverilh  the  land  too  much;  and  if  laid  down  without  lowing 
grafs  feeds,  it  affords  neither  hay  nor  pafture.  The  very  worlt  land  in  the  parilh  might  be  made  to  grow 
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placed  and  difpofed  with  good  tafte.  But  even  the  richeft  and  beft  works  of  art 
appear  infignificant,  in  a fcene  where  Nature  has  extended  her  powers ; and 
roingled,  in  fo  noble  and  romantic  a manner,  woods,  ftreams,  hills,  and  rocks. 
The  walk  on  the  brink  of  the  river  is  well  devifed,  and  retains  as  much  of  its 
originality,  as  could  be  preferved  in  fuch  a work.  The  whole  pleafure  grounds 
are  formed  upon  the  line  of  nature,  and  all  the  primitive  beauties  are  preferved: — 

“ For  paradife’s  feat  no  more 
“ Let  travelers  learch  on  Perfia’s  fhore  : 

“ Its  groves  ftill  ftourifhing  appear, 

“ Upon  the  eaft  of  Eden  here.”  Relph’s  Poems. 

In  a defeription  of  Corby , it  would  be  doing  a piece  of  injuftice  to  it,  as  well  as 
to  an  ingenious  man  of  talle,  who,  like  Shenftone,  fcattered  around  it  fundry  apt- 
poetical  quotations  and  inferiptions,  not  to  notice  them. 

To  the  northweft  of  the  houfe,  a terrace  is  flretched  along  the  fummit  of  the 

cliff, 

good  crops  of  hay — In  Coathill  quarter,  a good  flrong  loamy  foil,  fit  for  any  kind  of  grain.  About 
Cuimvhinton  the  land  is  more  fandy,  and  lies  wanner — the  foil  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  pota- 
toes, and  fome  turnips. — Here  is  a tradl  of  wild  common  which  carries  a few  fheep. — In  Wetheral  and 
Scotby  is  a mixture  of  loam  and  fand,  and  fit  for  any  kind  of  grain. — Turnips  are  much  cultivated  iu 
this  parilh.  The  drill  hufbandry  is  praflifed — horfe  and  hand  howing  are  ufed — they  fell  from  2I.  to  3I. 
ios.  per  acre  the  higheft  price;  eat  off  by  fheep.  Good  crops  of  barley  fucceed  turnips. — The  fame  foil 
produces  wheat  and  rye  after  clover,  then  follow  turnips.  One  thoufand  fheep  are  frequently  fed  in  this 
parifh,  on  turnips  only.  The  inhabitants  in  general  are  laborious,  and  fpare  no  induflry  in  the  culture  of 
their  turnips,  which  they  find  a great  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  a great  reward  for  their  labour. 

Improvements  of  Husbandry.]  In  Wetheral  parifh  the  flrong  foil,  if  properly  managed,  would 
produce  after  fallow,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  peas,  barley,  then  fallow;  wheat,  peas,  barley,  hay,  oats,  then 
fallow;  barley,  grafs  feeds,  and  white  clover  for  pafture.  The  light  foil,  turnips  barley,  hay,  oats,  fal- 
low; wheat,  peas,  barley,  hay,  oats,  then  fallow;  turnips,  barley,  grafs  feeds,  with  white  clover  for  paf- 
ture ; or  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  peas  ; barley,  fallow,  wheat,  peas  ; barley,  hay,  oats,  fallow  ; 
turnips,  barley,  grafs  feeds,  with  white  clover  for  palluie  — After  fallow,  crops  fhould  always  be  reverfed. 
The  chief  property  of  this  method  is,  that  two  white  corn  crops  are  never  found  together,  which  in  good 
hufbandry  fhould  always  be  the  cafe;  by  a due  mixture  of  crops,  the  foil  is  pieferved  in  good  heart,  and 
always  produces  good  crops  : neither  hay  nor  pafture  get  time  to  degenerate.  Every  farmer,  who 
poflefles  150  acres  and  upwards,  fhould  always  breed  his  own  flock  of  fheep  and  cattle,  and  feed  upon  the 
lame  farm  what  he  fo  breeds:  fuch  method  of  breeding  and  feeding  never  fails  of  bringing  in  the  greatefl 
profit. 

Shelf.]  The  wool  fhould  be  clofe  at  top,  and  equally  broad  as  at  bottom;  of  an  equal  furface,  that 
doth  not  fhade  nor  hang  downward,  even  when  wet  with  rain.  The  body  fhould  be  round,  the  back 
broad,  the  fhoulders  full,  and  the  fore  quarters  as  heavy  as  the  hind,  the  thighs  plump,  and  the  legs  fhort. 

Cattle.]  A co  w to  breed  from  fhould  have  a fmall  head,  at  the  muzzle  particularly,  fine  clear  fmall 
horns;  the  neck  deep  before,  round  body,  and  broad  rib;  wide  over  the  knuckle  bone,  and  wide  behind; 
fhort  legs,  and  wide  between  the  fore-legs.  Sheep  and  cattle  bred  from  thofe  of  fuch  deferiptions,  never 
fail  of  being  good  feeders. 

Manufactory.]  At  Great  Corby,  for  weaving  corduroy;  42  pair  of  looms,  employ  61  hands;  men, 
women,  and  children,  upon  an  average,  work  about  930  yards  a week  of  corduroy  fluff — 48,360  yards 
a year.  The  weavers  employed  are  moflly  apprentices ; earn  about  5s.  yd.  per  week.  Journeymen, 
good  hands,  will  earn  from  1 6s  to  a guinea  per  week.  A cotton  mill,  built  on  Mr.  Howard’s  eflate, 
at  Eangthwaitc,  contains  443  fpindles,  fpins  about  8oclb.  of  cotton  every  week,  41,6001b.  a year,  and 
employs  too  hands,  men  women,  and  children.  Increafe  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Corby  quarter,  fince 
thefe  manufactories  begun,  about  120. 

Corby  manor  confifls  of  10  cullomary  tenants, — il.  4s.  4ft,  rent, — 13  and  three-fourths  bopn  days, — 
5 load  of  coals,  20  cart  load  of  peats,  and  10  hens.  55  fieehold  tenants,  9I.  5s.  8d.  halfp.  rent — 8 leafe- 
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cliff,  overlooking  the  thick  groves,  which  clothe  the  declivities  and  the  brink  of 
the  river,  and  commanding  a fine  profped:  of  the  courfe  of  the  fiream.  On  the 
oppofite  eminence  is  feen  the  gateway  of  the  ancient  priory  of  Wetheral,  “ with  its 
fine  eliptic  arch,”  which  Mr.  Pennant  defcribes  as  fo  tempting,  “ that  he  could 

“ not 

hold  tenants,  2I.  rent — t freehold  houfe  in  Carlifle,  5s.  rent,f — 2 freehold  tenements  in  Botcherby,  2s.  6d. 
ient,f — 1 freehold  tenement  in  the  manor  of  Newby,  is.  rent,f — 2 freehold  tenements  in  the  manor  of 
Wetheral,  2s.  4d.  rent,f — 1 freehold  tenemeut  in  the  manor  of  Warwick,  6d.  rentf — 5 freehold  tene- 
ments in  the  manor  of  Hayton,  15s.  6d.  rent,f  now  in  one — 3 cuftomary  tenements  in  the  manor  of 
Hayton,  8s.  6d.  rent,  3 boon  days,  3 hens,  fmes — 8 cuftomary  tenements  in  the  manor  of  Cnmwhinton, 
ll.  14s  rent,f  10  boon  days,  fines — 1 freehold  tenement  in  the  manor  of  Aglionby,  8s.  rent.f 

Manor  of  Little  Corby,  in  the  parilh  of  Hayton,  Henry  Howard,  Efq.  lord  of  the  manor. — 5 freehold 
Tenants,  1 8s.  4d.  rent, — 9 cuftomary  tenants,  il.  2s.  6d.  rent,  9 and  a half  boon  days,  4 load  of  coals, 
fines. 

3 cuftomary  tenants  in  the  manor  of  Great  Corby,  hold  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Wetheial, 

rent,  and  pay  a fourpenny  fine  certain  (four  times  the  lord’s  rent)  on  the  change  of  tenant  only 2 

cuftomary  tenants,  hold  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  rent,  and  pay  arbitrary  fines  on  the  change  of 

lord  or  tenant. — 3 cuftomary  tenants,  hold  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Warwick,  rent,  and  pay 

a tenpenny  fine  certain  on  the  change  of  lord  or  tenant — 1 freehold  tenant  held  of  ditto, rent. 

In  the  manoi  of  Great  Corby, — Ancient  inclofures  1118  acres,  3 roods,  and  3 1 perches — Common 
inclofed  about  the  year  1700,  1 173  acres,  2 roods,  and  30  perches — Common  in  plantations  67  acres, 
1 rood  and  8 perches. — Ancient  woods  and  pleafure  grounds,  115  acres,  1 rood,  and  19  perches — Leafc- 
hold  lands,  102  acres,  1 rood,  and  24  perches — Filh  ponds  20  acres,  3 roods,  and  16  perches — Total  in 
Great  Corby,  2598  acres,  2 roods,  and  8 perches — In  the  manor  of  Little  Corby,  parilh  of  Hayton,  231 
acres,  and  28  perches — Total  2829  acres,  2 roods,  and  36  perches. 

We  acknowledge  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Luke  Dlacklock,  for  the  above  valuable  information. 

The  Editors. 

THE  LORDS  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  CORBY, 

From  the  Conquejl  to  the  time  of  Lord  William  Howard,  of  Nanuorth,  from  a MS.  in  the  hand  writing; 
of  Lord  iVilliam,  communicated  by  Henry  Howard,  Efq* 

Nomina  Dominorum  Caftri  et  Manerij  de  Corkby  in  Gilfland  in  Com.  Cumbrise  a Conqueftu  Anglis> 
in  hunc  ufqrre  diem  190  Decembris  Ao.  Dni  1625. 

1.  Ranulphusde  Mefchines  dnsde  Corkby  temp.  W’mi  Conqueftoris  ex  dono  ejufdem  Regis. 

Rex  Wil’mus  cognominc  baftardus  Dux  Norman.  Conqueftor  Angliae  dedit  totam  terrain  de  Comitatu 
Cumbrice  Ranulpho  de  Mefchines  &c.  Ex  Chronicis  Cumbria:  in  Reg’ro  prioratus  de  Wederall  irrotulat. 
fo.  1 6 1 . 

Ego  RanuTphus  Mefchines  concelTi  monachis  de  Wederall  exclufagium  et  Stagnum  de  Plfcaria  et  Mo- 
lendino  de  Wederall  quod  faiftum  et  firmatum  eft  in  terra  de  Corkby  et  prohibeo  ut  nee  Dns  de  Corkby 
nee  aliquis  alius  violet  feu  difturbet  ipfum  ftagnum  firmari  in  ten  a de  Corkby  &c.  Tefte  Wefcubricht 
(inter  alios)  Ex  Regiftro  de  Wederall.  fo.  27. 

2.  Wefcubricht  filius  W’mi  Stiffan. 

Rex  Hemicus  conceffit  Huberto  de  Valhbus  totam  terram  quam  Gilb’t  filius  Boot  tenuit  et  de  incrc- 
mento  Corkby  cum  Pifcaria  quam  Wefcubricht  filius  W’mi  Stiffan  tenuit  &c.  Ex  charta  exemplificata 
iub  magno  figillo  Angliae. — N.  B.  This  record  is  at  Naworth. 

3.  Hubertus  de  Vallibus  ex  dono  Regis  Hen.  II. 

4.  Robertus  VaPs  filius  Huberti, 

$ Ego  Robertus  de  Vais  concelTi  Alexandra  de  Winlefores  Fentun  quam  Pater  metis  illi  dedit  et  dc 
incremento  Korkby  cum  molendino  et  Pifcaria  tenendum  de  heredibus  meis  pro  fervitium  quaitx  partis 
unius  militis  &c.  Ex  ipfa  charta  fub  figillo  difti  Roberti. 

5.  Alexander  de  Winlefores  ex  dono  difti  Roberti  temp.  Rich.  I’mi. 

Thofe  marked  thus  f are  held  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Corby,  and  perform  fuit  and  fervice  at  court. 

* The  original  deeds  referred  to,  marked  thus  §,  are  preferved  at  Corby. 

6.  Wili’imw 
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“ not  refill  crofling  the  river,  to  pay  a vifit  to  thofe  curious  remains.” — On  a well- 
cholen  part  of  the  terrace,  a feat  is  placed,  infcribed  with  the  following  lines, 
defcriptive  of  the  varied  beauties  of  the  landfcape. 

“ Here  thine  eye  may  catch  new  pleafures, 

Whilft  the  landfcape  round  it  mcafurcs; 
rc  Ruffet  lawns  and  fallows  grey, 

“ Where  the  nibling  flocks  do  ftray  ; 

“ Mountains,  on  whofe  barren  breaft 
<(  Labouring  clouds  do  often  reft; 

“ Meadows  trim  with  dafies  pied, 

“ Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide; 

*c  Towers  and  battlements  it  fees, 

" Bofom’d  high  in  tufted  trees.” 

L’allegr-o  of  Milton. 

We  defcended  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  approached  the  grotto;  the  woods  to 
the  left  towering  from  cliff  to  cliff,  furmounted  the  vaft  fteep.  Eden,  after  rufhing 

over 

6.  Willm’us  filius  Odardi  Ofanna  uxor  ejus  fiiia  et  Haeres.  Alex’ri  de  Winlefores. 

$ Forte  ifta  Ofanna  fiiia  et  haeres  erat  Alexandri  de  Winlefores  in  cujus  jure  idem  Will’m’s  tenuit 
manerium  de  Corkby,  quia  afienfu  Ofanna  uxoris  ejus  idem  W’m’s  dedit  monachis  de  Wederall  2 Bovat. 
Terra:  in  Corkby  ut  in  charta  ,didti  W’m’i  patet. 

Johan.  1.  filius  W’m’i. 

Ego  Will’m’s  filius  Odardi  concilio  et  affenfu  uxoris  mei  Ofannae  concefii  monachis  de  Wederall  2. 
Bovat.  terrae  ibm  Tefte  Rogero  Archiepifcopo  Ebor.  Ex  Reg’ro  de  Wederhall  fo.  27.  Clemens  abbas 
Ebor.  concefiit  W’m’o  filio  Odardi  quod  bis  in  hebdomada  mifla  celebratur  in  Capella  quod  conftruxit 
infra  Caftrum  fuum  de  Corkby  &c.  Ex  Rcg’ro  de  Wedrall  fol.  31. 

7.  Robertus  filius  W’m’i. 

Ego  Robertus  filius  W’m’i  filij  Odardi  de  Corkby  &c.  compofitione  quam  pater  meus  fecit  cum 
Abbate  Ebor.  et  monachis  de  Wederall  fup.  cant  aria  Capella  de  Corkby  &c.  Ex  reg’ro  de  Wederall 
fo.  32.  n.  54. 

8.  Ifabella  fiiia  et  haeres  Roberti  filij  W’m’i  Ano  37.  Hen.  III.  et  j 2’mo  Ed.  I.  et  19,  Edw.  I. 

Compofitio  inter  Roaldum  fil.  Alani  et  Ifabella  uxore  ejus  ex  una  parte  et  Priorem  et  Conventum  de 

Lancrcoft  ex  altera  parte  pro  Cert.  Terr,  in  Torrofock.  et  Cumquint.  Ex  Regr’o  de  Lanercoft;  fo.  105. 
cap.  22 — Nota  Rob’tus  filius  W’m’i  predeceffor  erat  didtae  Ifabellae  Ao.  37.  Hen.  III. 

$ Ego  Ifabella  relidla  Alani  de  Lafcelles  Dna  de  Corkby  conceffii  Johanni  fil.  Roberti  confanguineo 
meo  totam  terram  cum  pertinentiis  quam  habui  in  dominio  in  villa  Wathare  et  Eftover  in  bofeo  meo  de 
Corkby  See.  Ex  ipfa  charta  Ano  12 ’mo  Ed.  I. 

Thomas  de  Richmond  filius  Roaldi  et  Ifabelke  Ao  13.  Ed.  I. 

9.  Thomas  de  Richmund  miles  auratus  29.  Ed.  I. — 6.  Edward  II. — 9.  Ed.  II. 

Roaldus  de  Richmund  filius  et  hajres  dno’  Tho. 

Afiifa  inter  Walterum  de  Roxbury  et  Ifabellam  uxorem  ejus  in  cujus  jure  dom.  de  Corn’s  Corkby  quaer. 
Et  Matilda  de  Multon  dna  de  Gilfiand  et  als  Def.  Tangem.  improvament.  fa£l.  in  Corn’s  Corkby  prse- 
dicl  quer.  et  devaflat  predidl.  defend.  & c.  Ao.  19.  Ed.  I.  prout  per  exemplificationem  recordi  fub  figillo 
icaccarij  in  Cuftodia  Cameri.  dni  regis  ibidem  reman. 

$ Ego  Thomas  de  Richmund  relaxavi  Johi  de  Warthwick  confanguineo  meo  totutn  jus  quod  habeo  in 
ilhs  Terris  et  tenementis  quas  et  quae  prediftus  Johannes  habet  ex  dono  Doming  Ifabellae  quondam  dominae 
de  Corkby  aviae  meo:  in  villa  de  Warthwick.  Ex  ipfa  charta  Ao.  29.  Ed.  I. 

S Ego  Thomas  de  Richmund  miles  Dns  de  Corkby  concefii  decern  libratas  Terrx  in  Corkby  Thomse 
Laton  pro  termino  vitx  fuae.  Ex  ipfa  charta  Ao.  Dni  1315.  Ao.  9 Ed.  II. 

Thomas  filius  Roaldi  de  Richmund.  Vide  Inquif.  vocat.  Kirkby  quell,  captana  de  fcodis  militum  in 
Com.  Ebor.  Ao.  13.  Ed.  I.  in  fcaccario  dni  Regis  reman. 
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over  a fucceftion  of  cafcades,  at  length  forms  a long  canal,  fevered  by  a woody 
illand  of  conliderable  length,  and  terminated  by  a ftupcndous  amphitheatre  of 
rocks,  crowned  and  fcattered  over  with  wTood.  To  the  right,  the  ealy  riling  flope3 
are  covered  with  meads,  firetching  up  to  Wetheral  Priory.  The  entrance  into 
the  grotto  is  femicircular,  on  the  edge  of  a cliff  which  hangs  over  the  river,  above 
which  a precipice,  not  lefs  than  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  lifts  up  its  venerable 
and  rugged  brow,  crowned  with  oaks  of  great  feature.  You  enter  into  a fquare 
apartment,  eighteen  feet  long,  fifteen  wide,  and  of  a proportionable  height,  hol- 
lowed out  of  the  folid  rock,  lighted  by  an  aperture  which  commands  a view  of 
the  beautiful  canal  and  amphitheatre  before  deferibed;  from  thence  you  pafs  into 
an  inner  chamber,  alfo  formed  in  the  rock,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in 
width ; the  top  of  which  is  beautifullly  corniced  by  red  and  yellow  veins  which  run 
in  the  ffone.  This  apartment  is  lighted  by  another  aperture,  commanding  a view 
of  Wetheral,  with  the  adjacent  meadows.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  into 
the  grotto  this  tablet  is  placed: — 

“ There  Eden’s  lofty  banks, 

“ Now  nearer  crown  with  their  inclofures  green, 

“ As  with  a rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
t(  Of  a fteep  wildernefs,-  whofe  hoary  Tides 
" With  thickets  overgrown,  grotefque,  and  wild, 

“ Accefs  deny;  and  overhead  up  grow 

f‘  Infuperable 

$ Ego  Richardus  de  Richmond  relaxavi  dno  Thomx  de  Richmund  militi  totum  jus  quod  habeo  in 
manerio  de  Corkby  in  Gilfland  in  Comit  Cumb.  &c.  Ex  ipfa  charta  Ao.  6.  Ed.  II. 

§ Ego  Roaldus  de  Richmund  films  et  hasres  dni  Thorns?  de  Richmund  Relaxavi  Dno  Andrea  de  Harcla 
totum  jus  meum  quod  habeo  in  maner.  de  Corkby.  Ex  ipfa  charta  Ao.  15.  Ed.  II. 

Ego  Richardus  de  Richmund  relaxavi.  dno  Andrea  de  Harcla  comiti  Carlioli  totum  jus  meum  quod 
habeo  in  manerio  de  Corkby.  Ex  ipfa  charta  Ao.  132 2.  16  Ed.  II. 

10.  Andreus  de  Harcla  Scotus  Comes  Carliol.  Ao.  15,  Edw.  II.  cui  Thom,  de  Richmund  mil.  alie- 
navit  manerium  de- Corkby. 

1 1.  Dominus  Rex  Edwardus  II.  ratione  attinduva  Andre  de  Harcla  predida  dealta  prodicione,  &c» 

12.  Dominus  Edwardus  III.  Rex  Anglise. 

13.  Richardus  Salkeld  ex  dono  dni  Regis  Edwardi  III.  ao.  9.  regni  fui. 

$ Petentes  i4°Odob.  ao.  9,  Ed.  III. 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  Sec.  Sciatis  quod  cum  dns  Edwardus  nuper.  Rex  Anglia?  pater  nofler  pro  bona 
fervitio  quod  Richardus  de  Salkeld  eidem  patri  mei  impenderat  conceffit  ei  maner.  de  Corkby  in 
Comit.  Cuinbr.  quod  fuit  Andrae  de  Harcla  et  per  ejufdem  forisfadura  ad  manus  dni  patris  mei  tanquam 
efcaeta  fua  devenit  Habend.  eidem  Richardo  et  haered.  fuis  quofque  idem  pater  nofler  provideret  eidem 
Richardo  et  haered.  fuis  viginti  lihrates  terras  in  aliquo  competenti  loco,  See.  Nos  volentes  gratiam 
liberiorem  facere  eidem  Richardo  concedimus  ei  et  haered.  fuis  didum  manerium  de  Corby  cum  pertinentiis 
pro  viginti  librates  terrse  in  perpetuum.  Telle  Rege  apud  Berwickum  fup.  Twedam. 

Ab  ifto  Richardo  Salkeld  ad  Richardum  filium  fuum.  et  fic  a filio  ad  filium  predift.  maner.  cuidam 
Richardo  Salkeld  militi  jam  hereditaris  difeendebat,  qui  fine  heredo  mafculo  de  corporc  fuo  exeunte  ob. 
a’o.  16;  Hen.  VII.  relinquens  fex  filias  et  heredes.  Inter  quas  partititio  fada  fuit  p.  indent,  dat.  apud 
Penrith  12  martij  ao.  20  Hen.  VII.  do  tota  hsereditate  didi  Rich.  Salkeld  militis,  per  quas  didum 
maner.  de  Corkby  aflignatum  fuit  ad  Dnam  Katherinam  Duckett  primogenitam  filiam  adtunc  uxorem 
Thomas  Salkeld  de  Rofgill,  et  ad  Margaretam  fecundogenitam  filiam  fuam  relid.  Thomas  Blenkinfop  de 
Hellbeck  armig.  habend.  lifci  et  hreredibus  fuis  pro  totis  purpaitibus  fuis  totius  haereditatis  patris  fui 
predidi. 
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“ Infuperable  height  of  lottieft  fhade, 

“ Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  branching  oak; 

<(  Shade  above  ihade,  a woody  theatre 
" Of  ftatelieft  view.” 

Paradise  Lost,  b.  IV.  1.  132. 

On  the  left  hand,  the  following; — 

“ Another  fide,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recefs;  whilft  murmuring  waters  fall, 
ft  Down  the  fiope  hills,  difperfed,  or  in  a lake, 

" That  to  the  fringed  bank,  with  flowerets  crowned, 

“ Her  chryftal  mirror  holds,  unite  the  ftreams.” 

ibid,  1.  257. 

The  efTecft  of  mufic  in  this  grotto  is  admirable,  the  apartments  afford  a fine  echo, 
which  is  repeated  from  the  oppofite  rocks  and  woods.  At  a little  difiance  from 
this  place,  there  is  an  open  area,  with  a bafon  in  the  centre.  Behind  the  bafon, 
other  cells  are  excavated  in  the  rock:  the  ftranger,  whofe  curiofity  leads  him  to 
enter  them,  is  aftonilhed  to  find  his  return  impeded  by  a torrent  of  water,  which 
falls  immediately  before  the  paflage.  A large  refervoir  is  difeharged  occafionally, 
and  the  flream  fo  conducted  as  to  form  a very  fine  cafcade,  falling  from  the  brow 
of  a precipice,  and  ruffling  through  the  arch  of  a bridge,  it  pours  headlong  down 
the  rock,  before  the  entrance  into  the  caves. 

From  this  feene,  a walk  firetches,  by  the  margin  of  the  river,  near  feven  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  of  a proportionable  width,  terminated  by  a pleafure  houfe.  In 
this  walk  a tablet  is  fixed,  inferibed  as  follows  : — 

" The  birds  their  choirs  apply;  airs,  vernal  airs. 

Breathing  the  fmell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
“ The  trembling  leaves:  whilft  univerfal  Pan, 

“ Knit  with  the  graces  and  the  hours  in  dance, 

“ Leads  on  the  joyous  fpring.” 

Againft  a tree  the  following  appofite  lines  : — 

“ Quo  pinus  ingens , alkaque  populus 
“ Umbram  hofpitalem  con/ociare  amant 
“ Ramis , et  obliquo  laborat , 

**  Lympha  fagax  trepidare  rivo." 

Hor.  Lib.  II.  Ode  III.  1.  9. 

Ex  ifta  Margareta  Blenkirifop  exivit  Thomas,  de  quo  Thomas  2.  de  quo  Thomas  3-  de  quo  Henricus 
Blenkinfop  armig.  qui  22  Novembr.  A.  D.  1 605,  totam  rnedietatem  fuam  difti  maner.  de  Corby  alienavit 
Dno  Will’mo  Howard,  ut  per  cartam  fuam  de  date  fupradidt.  parct. 

Et  de  pra:dicta  Katherina  exivit  Tho.  Salkeld  de  quo  Rich,  de  quo  Barbara  fola  fih’a  et  haeres  ejus 
uupta  Georgia  Salkeld  filio  Rich.  Salkeld  de  Thrimby  fratris  predi&i  Thomae  avi  predi&se  Barbarae  de 
quibus  Thomas  Salkeld  armiger  qui  10  Februarij  Ao.  Dni  1624,  totam  rnedietatem  fuam  predi&i  manerij 
de  Corkby  alienavit  eidem  Dno  Will’mo  Howard  qui  modo  tenet  integre  totum  maaerium  de  Corkby 
predict,  ratione  feperalium  perquifitionum  fupraraentionat  Ao.  Dni  1625. 

Beneath 
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Beneath  a rock,  which  pufhes  its  front  from  out  the  trees,  on  the  long  w'alk,  and 
forms  a cool  and  folemn  recefs,  is  placed  the  Roman  altar,  f defcribed  in  the  notes 
to  page  69,  at  the  top  of  which,  on  a tablet,  is  infcribed  the  folemn  mementos  of 
Shakefpear : — 

**  The  cloud  capt  towers,”  &c. 

The  front  of  Corby  houfe  is  of  confiderable  length,  and  confifts  of  a fuite  of  genteel 
apartments;  and  although  it  is  probable,  that  this  caftle  has  been  the  refidence  of 
the  owners  of  the  manor,  ever  fince  the  conqueft ; it  bears,  at  prefent,  no  appearance 
of  antiquity,  excepting  what  is  feenfrom  an  inward  court.  Large  windows  have 
been  made  in  the  tower,  part  of  the  old  building  raifed,  and  confiderable  additions 
made  to  the  principal  front,  which  give  it  the  ftile  of  a houfe  built  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century. — It  is  now  a commodious  rrranlion,  comfortably  furnifhed. 
In  the  drawing-room,  there  is  a pi&ure  of  Charles  V.  and  his  Emprefs,  by  Titian : 
he  is  reprefented,  informing  his  lady  of  his  intention  to  retire  to  a monaftery,  which 
communication  does  not  appear  to  meet  with  her  approbration.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  other  pi&ures  of  confiderable  merit,  viz.  an  original  full  length  portrait  of 
Lord  William  Howard,  in  armour:  a philofopher  reading  by  the  light  of  a torch ; 
a mufician,  the  work  of  a Spaniih  painter,  &c. 

The  w'oods  adjoining  this  beautiful  place  are  graced  with  oaks  of  a great  fize. 
The  country  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  the  modern  modes  of  hufbandry  having 
been  introduced,  with  great  advantage. 

"j-  The  altar,  infcriptions,  &c.  have  been  much  damaged  by  mifchievous  people,  fince  the  above  was 
ivritten. 
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A Druidical  temple  lies  on  an  eminence,  in  the  middle  of  a dark  and  dreary 
wafte,  commonly  called  King  Harry  : why  it  has  that  denomination,  we 
are  not  informed,  othcru  ife  than  by  a tradition,  that  one  of  the  Henries  encamped 
here;  but  on  what  occafion,  or  which  of  our  fbvereigns  of  that  name  was  here, 
there  are  no  relative  traces  in  the  tradition  or  in  hifiory  to  refolve  us.  This  monu- 
ment goes  by  the  name  of  the  Grey  Yauds,§  from  the  colour  of  the  Hones,  which 
are  placed  in  a circle,  and  are  to  be  difiinguifhed  at  a great  difiance,  from  the 
black  mofs  earth  and  heath  that  furround  them.  The  number  of  Hones  which 
form  this  monument,  is  eighty-eight ; they  are  but  fmall,  compared  with  thofe 
druidical  remains  we  fhall,  in  thefequel,  have  occafion  to  defcribe:  the  largefi  here 
does  not  exceed  four  feet  in  height,  from  the  ground;  they  are  granites  of  the  na- 
tural form,  as  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth ; the  circle  is  about  fifty-tw'o 
yards  in  diameter,  and  to  the  north  wefi  point,  the  largefi  Hone  is  placed  about  five 
yards  from  the  circle.  We  mufi  fufpend  many  of  our  obfervations  on  monu- 
ments of  this  kind,  till  we  come  in  courfe  to  that  at  Little  Salkeld,  the  molt 
fpacious  one  in  this  part  of  Britain.  What  is  mofi  obfervable  here,  this  being  one 
of  the  places  for  druidical  convention,  is  the  barrennefs  of  the  ground;  even  con- 
ceiving that  it  was  once  fur  rounded  by  a forefi,  it  feems  ill  placed  for  convening 
the  Hates  which  were  amenable  to  this  jurifdiifiion.  The  ground  is  every  where 
rent  with  torrents,  and  the  deep  worn  channels  are  filled  with  Hones,  whilfi  the 
intermingled  plots,  where  any  vegetation  appears,  are  jufi  covered  with  a fcanty 
growth  of  heath;  we  fcarce  know  a more  defolate  fpot.  Camden’s  defcription  of 
this  part  of  the  country  is, — “ To  the  eafi,  a lean,  hungry,  and  defolate  country.’* 
in  getting  peats  on  this  wafie,  fome  years  ago,  an  iron  bullet  was  found,  about  a 
pound  weight;  mofi  probably  brought  hither  by  accident. 

The  lands  from  hence  rife  gradually,  and  form  Hupendous  mountains,  which 
fill  the  eafiern  boundary  of  this  county;  from  King  Harry,  feveral  narrow  meagre 
vales  are  in  view;  the  eafiern  fide  of  thefe  hills  w'e  defcribed  in  the  View  of 
Northumberland,  as  we  pafied  above  Featherfione  Caflle. 

The  parifh  of  Cumwhittonlj  is  bounded  by  the  river  Eden  on  the  wefi,  by  Corby 
fields,  in  the  parifh  of  Wetheral,  to  Headfnook,  on  the  north,  by  the  rivulet 
called  Carn,  and  by  Carlatton  and  Cumrew  on  the  eafi,  and  by  Croglin  water  on 
the  fouth.  This  w as  a dependent  manor  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland.^  The  church 

of 

§ Horfes  in  this  country  are  frequently  called  yauds.  This  monument  ilands  on  the  weft  of  the  moor. 
||  The  parifh  of  Cumwhitton  contains  80  families,  of  which  2 are  Papilts,  2 Prefbyterians,  and  2 
Quakers. 

| It  is  a cuftomary  manor,  confiding  of  about  eighty  tenants. — Cuftomary  rent  13I.  9s.  4d. — A twenty- 
penny  fine  at  change  of  lord. — An  arbitrary  fine  on  change  of  tenant — In  lieu  of  fervices  is — Relief 
from  one  half  of  the  multure  duty  to  the  lord’s  mill  il.  8s.  id.  half-penny. — The  lord  claims  all  the  wood. 

Two  parcels,  within  this  manor,  pay  il.  14s.  yearly  cuftomary  rent  to  the  lord  of  Corby,  and  an  aibitrary 
fine. — Seven  parcels  pay  about  3I.  a year  cuftomary  rent  to  John  Atkinfon  of  Carlifle,  Efq.  with  a twenty- 
penny  fine.  ' 

From 
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of  Cumwhitton  was  redtorial,  and  given  to  the  priory  and  convent  of  Carlifle,  but 
by  whom  is  not  known;  foon  afterwards  it  became  an  appropriate,  f The  dean 
and  chapter  nominate  an  officiating  minifter,  who  is  licenced  by  the  biffiop  accord- 
ingly : he  has  a houfe  and  a garden,  with  a falary  of  ten  pounds  a year,  paid  by  the 
leffee  of  the  church  rights.  There  is  a fpecial  ufage  in  this  pariffi,  of  paying  certain 
quantities  of  havermeal  (oatmeal ) in  lieu  of  tithe  of  grain  in  kind.  The  curacy  was 
augmented  by  lot,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  purchafe  of  lands  in  Nichol  Foreft, 
•which  now  yield  about  9I.  rent  per  annum:  by  the  bounty  of  the  Countefs  Dowa- 
ger Gower,  who  gave  200I.  an  additional  augmentation  was  had,  by  which  lands 
were  bought  in  the  pariffi  of  Addingham,  yielding  now  near  1 5 1.  a year;  the  whole 
making  a comfortable  ftipend.*  The  dean  and  chapter  demife  all  the  redory  of 

Cumwhitton, 

From  the  Inquisition,  31/?  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  CUMWHITTON. 

The  lord’s  rent  amounted  to  17I.  8s.  gd. 

The  bailiff’s  fee  13s.  4d. 

The  forefter’s  fee  of  the  foreft  of  Geltfdale  6s.  9d.  and  viij  br.  haver.  (S  meafurea  of  haver.) 

For  bound  days  work  for  27  days  at  4d.  a day. 

For  the  cuftom  called  multure  corn,  filver  33s.  4d. 

Land  ferjeant’s  fee  5s.  4d. 

*•  Memorand — There  is  within  this  manner  of  Cumwhitton  one  wood  called  Skeabancke,  which  is 
of  verie  good  okes,  and  is  worth,  to  be  prefentlie  fould,  xxn. 

“ Item,  there  are  within  the  faid  manner  divers  great  and  large  commons  of  waft,  heath,  and  more 
**  ground,  known  by  divers  names,  viz.  King  Henty,  Cum  Whitton  More,  Norfkeughe,  Ormfby  More, 
“ and  others ; containing,  by  eftimation,  2000  acres,  wherein  the  tennants  do  common  their  beafts 
“ and  cattle.” 

“ Item,  in  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  W.  Dacres,  there  was  ufed  to  be  kept  by  one  Cuthbert  Grayc, 
“ of  King  Henry  fell  end,  a flock  of  weathers,'  and  their  pafture  was  of  a feveral  place  of  the  wafts,  of 
“ more,  called  King  Henry,  and  the  bounds  of  the  fame  more  where  the  flock  fhould  go  and  departure, 
“ albeit  the  fame  lay  open,  and  not  enclofed,  was  verie  well  knowen,  and  none  of  the  tennants,  who  had 
“ common  for  their  cattle  in  the  faid  more,  might  put  their  cattle  to  common  within  the  fame,  and  now 
“ it  remaineth  unftored.” 

“ Item,  the  Bounder  of  this  manner  beginneth  at  the  foote  of  Millbeck,  where  it  runneth  into  Eden, 
“ and  fo  afeending  up  the  Millbeck  to  the  foot  of  the  Horfmanbeck,  fo  up  Horfmanbeck  to  the  three 
gray  itones  lying  in  a fporre  rigge,  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Hudefyke,  to  the  three  red  rakes  of 
**  Raife,  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Karne,  and  fo  to  the  Croglinge  to  the  foot  of  the  manner  Syke,  fo 
“ up  manner  Sike  to  the  head  of  Northgyll,  fo  down  Northgyll  to  the  head  of  Northfkewyke  Beck,  from 
“ thence  down  unto  Eden  at  Patvvath,  and  fo  down  Eden  unto  the  place  where  bounder  begunne.” 

t A ***  yeres  ago,  not  far  fro’  the  chapel  of  the  moore,  the  which  is  in  Com  Whitton  paroch,  and 
flondeth  a vi  myles  eft  from  Carluel,  was  fownd  a grave  and  theryn  bonys  inujitata  magnitudinis. 

Lel.  Itln.  vol.  vii.  p.  48. 

* The  increafe  of  the  mortmain  by  thefe  augmentations  is  really  alarming,  and  gentlemen  of  fortune 
fhould  endeavour  to  proferibe  their  taking  place  in  mercantile  counties. 

P.  N.  Valor.  1 C K.  Edw.  II. 

Ecclefia  de  Coquidington  (Kirkby)  Cum-  i-  £8  14  o < Ecclefia  de  Cumquintington.  Non  tax.  quia 
quitington J (.  non  fuff.  pro.  incumb. 

Situation  and  Soil.]  The  lands  lie  high,  moll  part  of  it  common  ; irregular,  but  not  mountainous 
—foil  light  and  fandy. 

Produce.]  Rye,  barley,  and  oats,  tolerably  good — where  there  is  black  mould  and  clay,  wheat  comes 
to  pretty  good  perfe&ion. 
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Cumwhitton,  except; the  curate’s  houfe  and  garden;  viz.  all  the  glebe  lands  and 
meadows  called  Kirkcrofts,  tithes,  oblations,  obventions,  &c.  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  fifteen  efkeps  of  haver-meal,  hnd  10s.  in  money,  befides  the  curate’s  fiipend 
of  ten  pounds. 

Husbandry.]  Is  improving,  fo  that  the  value  of  land  is  greatly  increafed— -average  18s.  per  acre. 

Air.]  Remarkably  falubrious,  and  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  and  live  long. 

Boundary  and  Population.]  Carn  rivulet  on  the  eaft,  river  Eden  wed— 9 miles  S.  E.  of  CarlKIe, 
6 S.  W.  of  Brampton — contains  feven  fmall  villages,  and  about  eighteen  tingle  houfes,  1 Cumwhitton, 
C Cambridge,  3 Morewaite,  4 Scarrowhill,  5 Hornfby,  6 High  Northfceugh,  7 Low  Northfceugh — 
85  inhabited  houfes,  340  inhabitants. 

Tenements,  Farms.]  Not  better  than  hovels-,  and  covered  with  draw — -farms  very  fmall,  not  exceed- 
ing 50I.  or  60I.  and  fome  as  low  as  5I.  a-year — the  generality  not  more  than  20I.  laid  out  eompaft,  and 
•with  out-gates  to  the  common. — Cumwhitton  is  of  a triangular  form  with  a beautiful  town  green. 

Inhabitants.]  Few  farmers  ; mod  of  the  people  occupy  their  own  edates;  all  of  cudomarv  tenure} 
of  the  barony  of  Gilfland,  except  one  fmall  parcel — Thefe  edates  have  paded,  for  fome  centuries,  in  a re- 
gular line  of  defcent  in  the  fame  families,  whence  there  is  great  dmilarity  of  charafter  and  fameneis  of  dif- 
pofition  in  the  people. — No  manufactory — nor  any  public  road,  but  for  colliers  — The  market -town 
affords  them,  now  and  then,  intercourfe  with  the  red  of  mankind. — Politics  and  foreign  occurrences  never 
didurb  their  thoughts;  and  not  till  this  year,  1792,  has  a newfpaper  entered  the  parifh,  and  now  one 
folitary  Cumberland  Pacquet  has  been  introduced. — No  tade  for  fcience  or  polite  literature  ; books  arc 
regarded  as  puerile  amufements. — They  are  dridtly  honed,  credulous  and  fuperditious  ; delight  in  athletic 
exercifes,  and  are  tenacious  of  old  cudoms.  Tea,  though  a luxury  dealing  in  upon  them,  is  held  in  fuck 
detedation  with  fome,  that  they  would  rather  cherifh  a ferpent,  than  admit  a tea- kettle.  The  people,  in 
general,  exhibit  a driking  refemblance  of  the  mod  ancient  inhabitants,  in  their  blunt  honedy,  fierce  ho- 
nour, and  rudicity  of  manners. 

Poor.]  There  is  no  workhoufe,  and  few  poor  fupported  at  the  parifh  charge.  Charity  does  much 
with  a private  hand  : — the  patrician  virtues  will  not  let  the  old  and  infirm  neighbour  want  a friend. — The 
annual  fum  for  maintenance  of  the  public  poor  feldom  exceeds  24I. 

Fuel.]  Peat  and  turf. — The  modes  are  full  of  wood,  oak,  a(h,  and  hazel;  nuts  are  frequently  dug 
up. — From  one  of  the  modes  iffues  a drong  chalybeate  water  : — this  is  not  fingular ; the  dronged  water 
of  Harrowgate,  Yorkfhire,  iffues  from  a morafs.  The  wood  buried  in  the  mofslies  a confiderable  depth. 

Springs.]  There  are  in  many  parts  dne  fprings  of  water. 

Antiquities.]  No  cadle  or  drong  building,  but  feveral  fquare  intrenchments  on  the  commons,  from 
20  to  100  yards,  on  the  fquare.  On  the  green,  two  artificial  mounts,  formerly  ufed  as  butts  for  exercifing 
archers ; they  are  called  High  Willy  Wadel,  and  Low  Willy  Wadel,  probably  from  the  great  archer, 
recorded  in  the  old  fong. 

Wages.]  Labourers  8d.  per  day — carpenters  is. — mafons  is.  2d.  and  maintenance. 

Customs.]  They  hold  the  wake,  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  with  lighting  fires,  dancing,  &c.  the  old 
bel-teing. 

The  family  of  the  name  of  Dryden  are  faia  to  have  been  fettled  here  for  feveral  generations  ; they  are 
people  of  property,  and  have  always  been  greatly  edeemed  for  their  Indtidry,  honedy,  and  fimplicity  of 
manners.  From  an  old  writing  remaining  in  the  family,  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  ap- 
pears that  Erafmus  Dtyden , of  Canons-Afhby,  in  Northamptonfhire,  Efq.  who  was  an  ancedor  of  the  poet 
Dryden,  had  then  fome  edates  in  Cumwhitton  parifh,  and  the  prefent  poffeffors  are  of  the  fame  family. 

Housman’s  Notes. 
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View  of  Wetberal  Church , from  Corby  IValks.  See  page  1 66. 


THE  PARISH  OF  CASTLE-CARROCK 

DERIVES  Irs  name,  probably,  from  Cajlle  Crag:  fome  have  conceived  it  to 
have  beat  the  cattle  of  one  Cradock,  or  Carrock.  This  parifh  comprehends 
the  northern  point  of  that  ridge  of  mountains  which  extends  norih  from  Crofs- 
Fell,  of  which  we  fhall  fpeak  at  large,  under  the  title  of  the  parittt  of  Kirkland. 

Near  the  village  of  Caftle-Carrock  are  the  apparent  remains  of  two  ancient 
fortifications.  One  in  a wet  meadow  field,  thirty  cr  forty  yards  from  the  eaft  end 
of  the  church,  furrounded  by  a mote  which  has  been  of  confiderable  depth,  (but 
is  now  grown  over  with  a black  moify  foil)  of  an  oblong  form  ; it  is  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  length,  and  forty-eight  in  breadth.  In  the  mote,  on  the  eaft  end. 
Is  a little  pool  of  water  of  the  lame  quality  as  Gilfland  Spa,  the  weeds,  &c.  at  the 
bottom  are  perfectly  encrutted,  as  it  were  with  fulphureous  particles.  The  foil 
within  the  mote  is  fomething  higher  than  the  marfli  around  it,  is  of  a black 
gravelly  nature,  and  has  been  in  tillage  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  The  tradition 
about  this  place  is,  “ That  it  was  formerly  an  old  cattle,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
“ the  church  was  built;”  and  what  makes  it  probable  is.  thereare  feveral  broken 
pieces  of  carved  ftones  in  the  walls  of  the  church.  The  other  lies  about  a furlong 
towards  the  fouth,  in  a wet  meadow  ; is  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  former, 
of  afiircular  form,  and  rifes  above  the  level  of  the  furrounding  meadow,  nearly 
feven  or  eight  yards  almoft  perpendicular  on  all  fides,  except  on  the  eatt,  where 
the  ground  is  highett.  The  top  is  quite  level,  and  the  foil  of  a ttrong  clayey  nature, 
much  unlike  what  furrounds  it.  ‘ It  has  alfo  been  long  in  tillage;  and,  at  different 
times,  fome  fcabbled  or  rough  ftones  have  beep  uncovered  by  the  plough,  but  no 
ftones  appear  on  the  furface  of  either  of  them.  A fmall  rivulet  runs  clofe  by  the 
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weft  fide  of  each,  and  might  eafily  be  made  to  fill  the  mote  of  the  former  quite 
round;  but  the  ground  the  latter  ftands  upon  has  a little  defeent  to  the  weft. 

This  was  a dependent  manor  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland.* — “ The  firft  freeholder 
that  I read  of,  of  Caftle-Carrock,  was  one  Euftace  de  Vallibus,  to  whom  Hubert 

de 


* 12  cufloraary  tenants — Cuftomary  rent,  2l.  12s.  6d.  to  Armathwaite  Caftle — Arbitrary  fines. — The 
pariflr  of  Caftle-Carrock  contains  about  42  families,  of  whom  4 are  Prefbyteiians,  and  the  number  of  in- 
habitants 232. 

CASTLE-CARROCK  RECTORY. 

Priory  and  Convent , Carl.  Propr.  Dean  and  Chapter  Carl.  Patron,  to  whom  it  pays  a yearly  penfion  of 

two  Jhillings. 

King’s  books  5I.  12s,  iod. — Cert.  val.  42I. — Real  val,  8cl. 

Incumbents. — 1312,  Robert  de  Helpefton,  pr.  pr.  and  con.  Carl. — 1346,  John  de  Beghokirk,  ibid. 
-—1356,  Adam — he  was  cited  to  (hew  caufe  why  he  (Irolild  not  have  a coadjutor  afiigned  him,  he  being 
afflifted  with  the  leprofy,  and  his  parifhioncrs  dared  not  attend  divine  fervice. — 1380,  Thomas  de  Carleton. 
— John  Colt. — John  Richardfon,  fen.— 1571,  John  Richardfon,  p.  m.  Ric’nardfon,  pr.  vale  nomine  D. 
and  C.  Carl. — 1586,  John  Stoddart,  p.  D.  and  C.  Carl. — 1589,  Leo.  Milburne, — 1 635,  Cha.  Gibfon. 
1672,  Henry  Skarrow. — 1679,  Charles  Rickerby. — 1722,  Jofeph  Pattinfon. — 1739,  John  Pearfon, 
Clk.  p.  m.  Pattinfon,  pr.  D.  and  C.  Carl. — 1777,  Richard  Dickenfon,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Pearfon. 

DECAN aTUS  KARLIOL. 

K.  Edw.  II.  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

P.  N.  val.  P.  s.  d.  ? non  tax.  quia  non!  ^ n o 1 n • , 

Ecclefia  de  Caftlekayrok  6 10  o \ fuff,  pro  incumb.  J a ' a>10C^  re  oria  5 . 

RECTORIA  DE  CASTLECARROCK.  £. 

Ricardus  Slee  Clericus  Re&or  ejufdem  habet  Manfion.  cu.  Gleba  diift.  Reftoriee  p’tin  q.  val.  ~ 
coibus  annis  — — — — — — — — — 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  decim.  Garbeor.  tocius  p’rochic  que  val.  coibus  annis  — 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  in  fen.  dec.  que  val.  coibus  annis  — — — — 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  dec.  Agnor  et  Lane,  infra  di&.  p’oehia  q.  val.  coibs  a’is  — 

Idem  Ricardus  habet  in  aliis  decis  et  oblacoibus  minut  — — — — 

Sm  To’lis  valoris,  5I.  17s.  iod.  de  quibs 

Refolut  pens.  1 jn  pQjucoes  Senagio  Epo  Ivarlij  annuatim  — — — 

oenag,  val.  J r t,  r j 

Et  in  foluc.  procuracoibs  vifitacon  ejufdem  Epo  in  quolibs  triennio  folvend  3s. — et  lie  p. 

Et  foluc.  in  penfion.  priori  Karlij.  p.  compoficoes  a’im  — — — — 02 

Sm  dedudi  5s. 

Et  rem.  jl.  12s.  iod.  xma  inde  1 is.  3d.  halfpenny. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  K,  Henry  VIII. 
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From  the  Inquisition  3iy?c/"QuEEN  Elizabeth. 

MANERIUM  DE  CASTLE-CARROCK. 

The  amount  of  lord’s  rents,  9I.  5s.  7d.  farthing. 

Reddit.  refolut.  vie.  Com.  Cumbr.  voc.  Turneiilver  p.  ann.  2s.  2d.  fartlu’ng. 

Bailiff’s  fee,  13s.  4d. 

“ Mb  m or  and. — There  are  belonging  to  the  faid  manner,  two  great  commons  of  heath  and  moore 
“ ground,  containing,  by  eftimation,  about  MM  acres,  the  one  called  the  Lawmire,  and  the  other  called 
“ Caftle-Carrock  fell,  in  which  the  tennants  of  this  manner  have  common  for  their  cattle.” 

“ Item,  There  is  a parfonage  at  Caftle-Carrock,  with  a manfion  houie  and  glebe  lande ; and  there  is 
“ belonging  to  the  fame  the  tithe  come  in  kind,  and  other  dewes  ; and  one  John  Stoddert  is  now  incum- 
“ bent  there  ; it  is  in  the  gifj  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle. 

“ Item,  the  Bounder  of  the  faid  manner  beginneth  at  the  Cole  Lyngs,  from  thence  to  the  Bentie 
“ R'gg,  from  thence  to  the  Sunderigghead,  from  Sunderigghead  right  over  the  fell  to  the  Marbell-well, 
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de  Vallibus,  firft  Lord  of  Gil  (land,  gave  it  in  Henry  II. ’s  time,  together  with 
Hayton  all'o.  This  Euftace  gave  a carucate  of  land  in  Hayton,  and  another  in 
Caftle-Carrock,  to  thehoufeof  Lanercoft;  itis  called  Caftle-Carrock quali caftrum 
de  rupe;  and  wasa-lfo,  in  Henry  II. ’s  time,  the  inheritance  of  one  Robert  de  Caftle- 
Carrock;  after  him  it  defcended  fucceflively  to  Robert  his  fon,  and  to  Richard  his 
grandchild,  whofe  fon  Robert  was  the  laft  of  that  name  inheritor  thereof.  He 
died  in  Edward  I.’s  time,  and  left  three  daughters  and  heirs,  which  he  begot  on 
the  body  of  Chriftian  Crookdake,  aunt,  and  one  of  the  two  coheirs  of  John,  fon 
of  John,  fon  of  Adam  Crookdake,  viz.  Johan,  wife  of  Thomas  Newbiggin, 

“ from  thence  down  the  ridge  dyke  of  Brackenthwaite  to  the  Ocke-well,  and  fo  to  the  Weatholme,  right 
“ up  the  Weatholme  to  Brackenthwaite  peat  rnofs,  and  fo  down  the  ridge  dyke  of  Caftle-Carrock  to  an 
u old  dyke,  and  fo  from  that  old  dyke  to  a double  dyke  next  to  Carlatton,  from  thence  to  a place  called 
tl  the  Great  Pitts,  from  the  Gieat  Pitts  to  the  mideft  of  Huckelle  molfe,  from  thence  to  the  Gray-lbone 
“ of  Langerigge,  from  thence  to  the  Seatehowe,  from  the  Seatehowe  to  the  Great-well,  from  the  Great- 
well  to  Gelte,  and  fo  up  Gelte  to  the  Cole  Lynges  aforefaid,  where  the  fa  d bounder  firft  began.” 


Soil  and  Appearance.]  The  arable  land  is  light,  and  fo  full  of  blue  ftones,  that  when  harrowed,  it 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  a bed  of  ftones  ; yet,  by  their  attraftion  of  moifture,  the  beft  crops  are  produced 
— The  high  fell  or  common  is  rugged  and  barren  ; but  the  lower  moor  being  dry,  and  covered  with  a fine 
herbage,  affords  good  pafturage.  The  (heep  are  computed  at  2000,  of  black  cattle  300  head,  and  about 
340  horfes. — Much  of  the  cultivated  land  lies  in  town  fields,  doled  out  in  ridges ; a great  impediment  to 
agriculture. 

Produce.]  Befides  the  grafs  grounds,  chiefly  barley,  rye,  and  oats;  fome  wheat  near  the  bafe  of  the 
mountain,  where  the  foil  inclines  to  clay.  .—Here  are  fome  patches  of  wood,  and  hedges. 

Lime.]  Burnt  here  in  great  quantities. 

Game.]  Groufe  on  the  moors,  and  on  the  tarns  wild-ducks. 

Inhabitants.]  From  their  intercourfe  with  colliers,  lime-burners,  and  carters,  have  ffiaken  off  that 
fimplicity  of  manners  v'hich  marks  the  hulbandman,  and  they  have  eontra&ed  a familiar  roughnefs  and 
aufterity,  together  with  a low  fubtlety,  which  too  often  borders  on  fraud  and  deceit ; effeemed  an 
accomplilhment. 

School.]  Not  able  to  maintain  the  teacher — he  has  a fqnall  property  of  his  own. 

Rents.]  On  an  average  1 8s.  per  acre — increafed  beyond  its  intrinfic  value,  by  the  number  of  workmen. 

Tenures.]  There  are  two  freeholds,  the  reft  cuftomary  tenements. 

Tithes.]  Paid  in  kind.  The  tithe  wool  laft  feafon  fold  for  8s.  6d.  per  ffone  of  1 61b. — I took  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  and  find,  by  the  falling  of  the  barometer,  that  it.  will  be  about  300  yards  per- 
pendicular above  the  level  of  the  village  of  Caftle-Carrock. 

Cattle  and  Sheep.]  Sheep  are  bred  on  the  commons,  to  a confiderable  number  yearly,  and  fome  are 

fed  there  to  a good  ftate  of  iatnefs. The  cattle  are  of  the  Cumberland  breed.— Horfes  are  fmall,  of 

the  Scotch  kind. 

• Antiquities.]  Two  cairns,  one  of  great  magnitude,  called  Hefpeck-raife,  on  the  fummit  of  the  fell.' 
About  the,  year  1775,  a farmer  removing  a large  cairn  of  ftones,  near  Gelt  bridge,  in  this  parifh,  found  a 
human  fkeleton  in  a fort  of  coffin  made  of  ftones; — and,  from  fome  myfterious  expreffion  of  the  farmer, 
and  a fudden  and  vifible  alteration  for  the  better  in  his  appearance  and  circumftances,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  found  there  fome  thing  of  confiderable  value.  Infcription  on  the  bell,  “ Praife  thou  the 
« Lord,  O Caftle-Carrock  !” 

Prospects.]  Admirable  from  the  fummit  of  Caftle-Carrock  fell,  commanding  all  the  moft  fertile  part 
ef  Cumberland,  bounded  by  remote  hills  in  Scotland  to  the  north,  the  Irifh  fea  to  the  northweft,  the 
mountains  of  Skiddow,  Saddleback,  & c.  to  the  weft,  Geltfdale  fell  to  the  fouth,  and  the  Northumberland 
mountains  towards  the  north-eaft  — Solway  Frith  fpreads  out  a ffiining  lake,  indented  by  many  promon- 
tories* and  the  city  of  Carlifle  lifts  up  its  augulkhcad  to  crown  the  vale.—,  -Ho  vs  man’s  Notes. 
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Chriftian,  wife  of  Michael  Apulby,  and  Margery,  wife  of  William  Eaglesfield. 
Ncwbiggin’s  part  defeended  to  three  daughters  and  heirs,  viz.  Helen,  wife  of 
Richard  Hall,  Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Hall,  and  Alice,  wife  of  John  Hall,  all 
of  Kirkby-Thore.  Alice’s  part  came  to  the  Lowthers  of  Crookdake,  and  from 
them  to  the  Mufgraves  of  Crookdake,  now  owners  thereof.  Margaret’s  part,  by  a 
daughter,  named  Alice,  wife  of  Collinfon,  fell  to  two  daughters,  Johan,  wife  of 
Gilbert  Carlton,  and  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Bethom,  of  Thrimby;  and,  in  the 
fourth  defeent,  Elizabeth  Bethom,  their  heir,  wife  of  Robert  Salkeld,  had  iflue 
Roger,  who  fold  it  to  Loughe.  I find  no  iflue  of  the  eldeft  lifter  Helen,  but  one 
William  Kitchen,  who  fold  the  ninth  part  of  Caftle-Carrock  to  Ranulph  Dacre, 
that  married  Multon’s  heir. 

“ The  purparty  of  Caftle-Carrock  fell,  by  her  daughter,  named  Chriftian,  to 
William  Ritfon,  and  by  their  daughter  Mariot  to  Thomas  Alanby,  and  by  their 
daughter  to  John  de  Weft  Levington,  and  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  Alexander 
Highmore,  whofe  heir,  in  the  third  or  fourth  defeent,  fold  it  to  Dacre.  The  third 
coheir’s  parr,  Margery,  wife  of  Eaglesfield.  ”1; 
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IS  bounded  by  the  parifhes  of  Croglin,  Cumwhitton,  Carlatton,  Caftle-Carrock, 
and  Geltftone  foreft.  f 

The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle.*  The  church  § being  appropriated 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  they  appoint  a curate,  who  has  a leafe,  pro 

tempore 

f Denton’s  MS. 

f This  parifti  contains  34  families,  and  146  inhabitants,  one  of  whom  is  a Prelbyterian. 

* This  is  a mixed  manor.  Confifts  of  26  tenants — Free-rents  il.  6s.  8d. — Indenture  rents  2I.  3s. 

1 id. — Cuftomary  rent  61.  ics.  7d.  halfpenny — Service  money  is — A twenty -penny  fine  on  death  of 
lord — Arbitrary  fine  on  change  of  tenant. 
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bulhels  of  meal  in  lieu 
of  tithe  of  corn. 


} 


P.  Nich.  Val. 

Ecclefia  de  Cumrue  4I.  ics* 


Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlife  Patrons. 

Prefcript  for  hay")  Certified  value")  Augmentation  lands  . . . . £ 7 o 
ll.  5s.  2d.  j 13I.  1 2s.  rod.  j In  Ainftabk  .......  8 10 

Prefent  value  about  40I.  


}e 
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Soil.  3 Light  and  ftony. — A third  part  of  the  land  lying  in  ridges  in  common  fields,  prevents  the  com» 
;non  improvements  in  hulbandry. — The  weft  front  of  the  mountain,  which  is  common,  affords  good  paf- 
turage  for  Iheep  and  cattle  — Some  fences  of  quickfets,  and  others  of  fione. 

Climate. 3 Cold,  but  healthy. 

Agriculture. 3 The  ridges  in  the  fields,  are  in  width  20,  30,  or  40  feet,  and  fome  1000  in  length 
— no  poffibility  of  advancing  to  the  beft  modes  the  climate  would  admit — forced  to  herd  the  grazing  cattles 
yet  they  do  frequent  injuries  to  the  corps. — The  land  produces  barley,  oats,  peas,  fome  wheat  and  turnips, 
good  potatoes}  and,  when  properly  laid  down,  produces  good  grafs  and  hay. 

Woo'd,  . 
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tempore  > of  all  the  church  rights,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  efkeps  of  haver-meal, 
and  one  pound  fterling  in  money,  clear  of  out-goings. 

To  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  church,  in  the  inclofed  lands  near  the  fell,  lie  the  ruins 
of  a large  edifice,  fituate  on  a rifing  ground  ; X but  fo  confufed  and  deftroyed,  as 
not  to  fhew  its  original  form,  or  any  marks  todifcover  its  ftrength,  or  the  asra  when 
it  was  eredted.  In  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  vol.  II.  p.  22,  a caftle  of  the  Dacres, 
called  Dumwalloght,  is  mentioned  to  be  fituate  on  the  borders  : but  it  is  merely 
conjecture  that  this  is  the  place.  Camden  doth  not  notice  it,  fo  we  prefume  it 
was  ruined  in  his  time,  or  fo  inconfiderable  and  obfcure,  as  not  to  be  worthy  his 
remark.  In  the  map  of  Cumberland,  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, no  fuch  place  is  noticed.  The  Dacres  poflefled  two  little  eftates  here,  which 
were  fold  to  Sir  Chrifiopher  Mufgrave. 

Wood.  J Oak,  afh,  and  bircli,  difperfed. 

Srbep  and  Cattle.]  Great  flocks  of  (keep  are  kept  on  the  common  in  fummer,  and  brought  into 
the  low  grounds  in  winter.  The  wool  fold  laft  feafon  at  8s.  6d.  per  ftone. — No  great  attention  is  paid 
to  cattle  and  horfes.  They  are  of  the  Cumberland  kind,  without  any  improvement. 

Fuel.]  Some  coals  from  Talkin  fell,  turf  from  King  Harry,  and  peats  from  the  heights  brought  down 
by  fledges,  where  wheel  carriages  cannot  go. 

No  manufactories,  great  roads  rivers  or  lakes. 

Tithes.]  Oatmeal  in  lieu  of  hay  and  corn. — Sheep,  & c.  tithe  in  kind. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Except  fix  freeholds,  the  reft  cuftomary,  held  of  the  barony  of  Gilfland. 

Rents.]  The  average  34s.  per  acre. 

Ga  me.]  Of  all  forts  common  in  the  county.  Mr.  Gill  is  the  only  qualified  man  in  the  parifh. 

Stock.]  About  i oco  fhcep — ico  horfes — and  260  head  of  black  cattle. 

Poor.]  Only  one  perfon  who  receives  a fmall  relief. 

.School  ] None. 

Antiquities.]  Upon  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  a cairn  called  Cardunneth,  or  Catkirk,  of  pro- 
digious fize. — To  the  weft  of  the  church  300  yards,  there  is  another. 

In  the  common  fields,  weft  from  Cumrew,  was  lately  difeovered  a human  fkeleton,  Inclofed  in  a fort  of 
coffin  of  rough  ftones  ; a fmall  cairn,  or  heap  of  ftones;  covered  the  fepulchre. — A cairn  was  lately  open- 
ed in  the  eftate  of  John  Gill,  Efq.  of  Cumrew,  and  an  urn  was  found  therein,  inclofed  with  broad  ftones, 
and  lecured  with  one  laid  over  the  top.  The  urn  was  broken,  and  parts  of  it  carried  away  by  the  neigh- 
bours, Mr.  Gill  having  fecured  only  the  bottom  of  it ; the  urn  was  of  pottery,  curioufly  carved  on  the 
outfide  ; and  he  apprehends  there  was  an  infeription  round  the  top.  It  con  ained  a black  mould. 

A circular  inclofure  of  ftones,  with  a large  cover,  was  lately  opened  here,  the  contents  only  a few  de- 
cayed bones,  without  any  urn. 

In  making  a ditch  in  Mr.  Gill’s  eflate,  a number  of  filver  pieces  were  found  ; but  the  impreflions  were 
Hot  underftood  by  any  perfon  who  faw  them. Housman's  Notes. 

f The  mote  and  rampait  are  very  diflinft,  and  alfo  the  entrance  on  the  weft  ; but  as  the  place  has  a 
great  defeent  on  all  fides,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  water  could  be  brought  to  it ; the  ground  being  alfo 
very  dry  and  fandy. 

We  acknow  ledge  great  obligation  to  the  Jlev.  Mr.  Parker,  curate  of  this  parifh,  for  much  information. 

The  Editors. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  CARLA TTON. 


15  fur  rounded  by  the  feveral  parifhes  of  Caftle-Carrock,  Cumrew,  Cumwhltton, 
and  Hayton.  It  is  faid  to  contain  1 600  acres  of  arable  land  ; but  has  few  inha- 
bitants.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  it  hath  had  no  parifh  church  for  feveral  ages, 
and  it  is  only  known  by  tradition  where  the  church  flood. 

The  manor  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  as  lefTee  of  the  crown;  with  which 
the  Earl  holds  GeltfloneForefl;  it  has  palled  through  various  changes  of  polTefTors. 
“ Karlatton  Hands  in  Gilfland,  but  is  no  part  thereof.  In  Henry  II. ’s  time  one 
Gofpatrick  fil.  Mac-benock  held  it  of  the  king,  and  paid  fifty  marks,  Mac-ben-og 
(i.  e.  fil ius  junior is  uxoris)  was  an  I ri  fir  man,  and  took  part  with  King  Srephen, 
therefore  his  fon  Gofpatrick  compounded  with  King  Henry  for  his  father’s  living. 
After  him,  King  John  gave  it  to  Robert  Rofs,  of  Wark  in  Tindal,  together  with 
Sowerby  and  Hubbertby,  until  the  faid  Robert  Rofs  recovered  his  lands  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  he  loft  in  the  king’s  fervice.  Henry  III.  took  them  from  him,  and- 
gave  them  to  Alexander,  King  of  Scots,  and  his  fucceftors,  who  held  the  fame 
until  King  Edward  I.  feized  them,  for  the  revolt  of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scots; 
fince  which  time  it  was  regium  Domini  cum , until  King  Richard  II’s  time,  who 
granted  the  fame  to  Randulf  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmoreland,  and  Johan  his  wife. 
After  him  it  defeended  to  Richard  his  fon,  Earl  of  Salifbury ; and  after  him  to 
Richard  Earl  of  Warwick,  his  fon,  who  was  {lain  at  Barnet.  After  whofe  death. 
King  Edward  IV.  gave  it  to  his  brother  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  being  af- 
terwards King.  And  fince  that  time  it  continued  in  the  poflelTion  of  the  crown. 
I read  of  one  Ughtred  de  Carlatton  in  Elenry  III.  and  Edward  I.’s  time;  but 
whether  they  held  any  freehold  there,  it  appears  not.”  * 

The  church  of  Carlatton  f was  given  by  Robert  de  Vallibus  to  the  priory  of 
Lanercoft,  and  by  Bilhop  Halton,  with  the  confent  of  King  Edward  I.  it  wras  ap- 
propriated 

* Denton’s  MS. 

f Incumbents. — Robert  de  Loudon,  pr.  Beck,  Bifnop  of  Durham. — 1320,  Henry  de  Newton,  pr. 
pr.  and  conv.  Lanercoft. — 1344,  William  de  Stockdale,  ibid. — 1380,  Richard  Hogge,  ibid. — Here  the 
bifhop’s  regifter  ends. 
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K.  Edw.  TI.  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Eccl.  de  Carlatton  non  taxatur  quia  non  fufficit  pro 
pendio  eapellani. 


Soil  and  Aspect.]  The  foil  is  light,  and  very  full  of  ftones. — The  face  of  the  country  uneven  and 
open,  the  old  inclofures  fenced  with  ftone  walls,  late  ones  with  quickfets. 

Produce.]  Barky,  rye,  and  oats — light  crops ; in  fome  late  hufbandry,  tolerable  crops  of  wheat 
reared, — The  grafs  land  is  meagre,  from  being  exhaufted  in  tillage,  badly  laid  down,  and  the  fovving  of 
grafs  feeds  negledfed. — It  is  wonderful  that  common  obfervation  doth  not  bring  convidtion  of  the  injury 
derived  from  thofe  errors,  as  well  to  the  public  as  to  the  individual. 

Farms.]  This  parifh  is  divided  into  feven  large  farms,  of  which  the  average  rent  is  about  8s.  per  acre. 

Sheep.]  No  fhcep  have  been  bred  opon  the  fell  for  many  years,  but  a few  are  generally  bought  in  and 
fatted  yearly. 

Cumatb, 
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GELTSTONE  FOREST. 
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propriated  to  that  houfc,  in  confideration  that  the  Scots  had  moftly  deftroyed  the 
monaflery,  and  that  the  king’s  army  had  been  fubfifted  by  the  tenants,  through 
which  they  were  much  impoverifhed.  King  Edward  I.  having  reaflumed  this 
church,  granted  the  advowfon  to  the  priory.  Since  the  dilTolution,  the  tithes  have 
continued  in  the  crown,  or  the  lelTee  of  the  king. 


GELTSTONE  OR  GELTSDALE  FOREST 

IS  a confiderable  trad  of  mountainous  heathy  pafture,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  by  the  parifh  of  Croglin,  on  the  W.  by  Cumrew  and  Caflle-Carrock, 
on  the  N.  by  Hayton,  and  on  the  E.  by  Knarfdale,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  Earl  of  Carlifle  holds  it  by  leafe  under  the  crown. — There  is  no  dwelling- 
houfe  upon  it,  but  the  farmer  refides  on  anadjoing  farm,  in  the  parifh  of  Cafile- 
•Carrock,  and  pays  taxes  there.  Here  is  a larger  breed  of  lheep  than  on  the 
adjoining  commons,  and  the  wool  is  finer,  which  was  laft  year  fold  for  9s.  6d.  per 
ftone  of  16  lb.  The  river  Gelt  takes  its  rife  here,  and  continues  its  courfe  through 
-the  midfl  of  birch  and  Alder  woods,  which  are  in  confiderable  quantities  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  forefl. 

This  and  the  adjoining  forefl  of  Breirthwaite  f were  given  to  the  priory  of 
Hexham  ; and,  at  the  diffolution  of  that  houfe,  were  granted  to  the  barons  of 
Gilfland.  This  may  be  the  reafon  of  their  being  confidered  as  extraparochial — 
Breirthwaite  Forefl,  otherwife  Tarnhoufe  Forefl,  is  now  confidered  as  part  of  the 
parifh  of  Brampton ; it  is  alfo  called  Tindale  Fell,  or  Tindale  Forefl,  probably 
from  Adam  de  Tindale,  who  granted  much  property  to  the  priory  of  Hexham. 

Climate.  J Dry,  cold,  and  healthful. 

Road.]  The  road  between  . Penrith  and  Brampton  lies  through  it. 

River  and  Fish.]  In  Cam  rivulet,  cn  the  wellern  border  of  this  parifh,  are  trouts  of  the  moll 
delicious  flavour. 

School  and  Poor.]  None: 

Antiquities.]  The  ruins  of  the  church  to  be  difcovered. — A cairn  on  Saugh-tree-gate  farm. 

About  ten  years  ago,  in  ploughing  a field  in  Lord  Carlifle’s  eflate,  at  Low-Hall,  a number  of  coins 
were  turned  up,  fuppoled  to  be  Roman  ; but  not  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  perfons  fkilful  in  their 
value,  they  were  thrown  afide,  and  loft  by  the  children.  This  eftate  was  commonly  called  Hall’s  eftate, 
and  was  in  the  family  of  the  Halls  for  feveral  generations,  but  was  purchafed  by  the  Earl  of  Carlifle, 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Their  deeds  (but  from  whom  we  cannot  learn)  were  for  every  third  foot  of 
Carlatton,  with  grafs  for  twenty  ewes  and  their  followers.  But  Lord  Carlifle  letting  Carlatton  in  feparate 
farms  to  plough,  the  farmers  began  to  difturb  and  diive  away  Hall’s  cattle,  upon  which  Hall  made  com- 
plaint to  Lord  Carlifle,  then  at  Naworth  Caftle,  who  ordered  Mr.  Knowles,  his  fteward,  to  hedge  off  as 
much  land  as  would  fatisfy  Hall  for  his  right  on  Cailatton,  which  the  family  enjoyed  till  the  earl  pur- 
chafed it. 

Plantations.]  Within  the  laft  twenty  years  feveral  plantations  of  fits  have  been  made,  which  thrive 
very  well ; and  are  both  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  afford  fhelter  to  the  cattle,  &c.  from  the  helm- 

vends,  which  frequently  blow  here  with  great  violence. -t-Housman’s  InTotes. 

t See  the  Inquiiitioh,  p.  150-. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  AINSTABLE. 

HERETOFORE  fpelled  Aynftapelith , Eynjlable,  (fo  pronounced  by  the  prefent 
inhabitants)  or  vlinjlable , is  we  apprehend,  of  modern,  or  at  moft  of  Saxon 
derivation,  implying  either  a place  of  falc  or  fair,  as  Staple : or  a place  for  horfcs, 
as  Stable , Aina,  dins , or  Eynen  is  one  ; unions , quidam. 

This  parifli  is  bounded  by  the  parifhes  of  Cumwhitton,  Flefket,  and  Kirkofwald. 
Denton  fays,  “ Ainflaplighe  is  a manor  and  townfhip  on  the  fouth  lide  of  Gilfland, 
divided  from  that  barony  by  Northfkeugh  Beck,  and  reached  from  the  river  Eden, 
on  the  well,  up  caftward  into  the  mountains,  and  bordereth  upon  Staffol  lordfhip 
toward  the  fouth.  It  containeth  Ainflaplighe,  Rucroft,  and  the  Nunnery,  which 
Nunnery  was  founded  by  William  Rufus.  This  feignory  and  other  lands  in 
Cumberland,  King  Henry  I.  gave  to  Adam,  fon  of  Swene  aforefaid,  from  whence 
it  defcended  in  King  Henry  II. ’s  time  to  William  de  Nevill,  whofe  lands  in  Cum- 
berland, in  the  reign  of  King  John,  were  in  the  holding  of  Roger  Montbcgon, 
Simon,  fon  of  Walter,  and  Alexander  de  Nevill.  In  King  Henry  III. ’s  time,  Ain- 
ftaplighe  lordfhip  became  the  inheritance  of  John  MufTey,  Henry  Terrily,  Michael 
de  Vaux,  fon  of  David,  and  others.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1239,  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  that  king’s  time,  William  Boyvill,  of  Thurfby,  Knight,  was 
lord  thereof,  and  held  the  fame  of  Richard  Nevill.  When  he  died,  it  fell  to  his 
fon,  John  Boyvill,  whofe  brother  Edmund  fold  Ainflaplighe  to  Andrew  de  Harcla, 
who  forfeited  it  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  others ; and  from  them  to  John  Den- 
ton, of  Cardew,  fon  to  Sir  Richard  Denton,  whofe  pofferity,  William,  William, 
and  John  Denton,  enjoyed  it  as  lords  thereof  fucceflively  from  father  to  fon,  until 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre  extorted  it  from  the  faid  laft  John  Denton,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  for  that  the  faid  John  Denton  was  towards  the  party  of  King  Edward 
IV. — which  tyranny  of  the  Dacres  God  feemed  to  revenge  : for  fhortly  after  the 
faid  Lord  Dacre,  and  Randal  his  fon,  were  both  flain  at  Towron  Field,  or  drow  ned 
in  the  river  at  Ferrybriggs,  in  Yorkfhire,  where  King  Edward  got  the  vidtoi  y againffc 
Henry  VI.  and  thereby  the  crowm  of  England.  Afterwards  the  Lord  Humphrey 
Dacre,  by  marrying  with  dame  Mabel  Parr,  daughter  of  the  king’s  favourite,  re- 
covered the  Dacres  lands,  and  ftill  kept  Ainflaplighe  by  his  father’s  pretended 
right,  and  fo  did  his  pofferity,  until  all  their  lands  fell  to  the  crown  by  attainder.’* 
Within  this  parifli  are  two  confiderable  manors — the  manor  of  Ainffable  is  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle:  it  defcended  to  the  family  of  Howard,  from  Lord 
William  Howard,  who  obtained  it  by  his  marriage  with  one  of  the  coheireffes  of 
the  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland.  There  are  many  eftates  held  under  it,  that  are  fub- 
jedl  to  the  payment  of  yearly  cuffomary  rents  and  fines  certain;  and  others  by  the 
payment  of  yearly  free  or  quit  rents. — There  is  a fifliery  on  the  river  Eden,  both 
w ith  the  rod  and  boat,  of  w hich  Lord  Carlifle  poflefles  two  thirds,  and  the  owner 
of  Nunnery  the  remainder. 

The  manor  of  Ermathwaite,  in  the  parifli  of  Ainftable,  is  held  under  the  houfe 
of  Nunnery;  is  a manor  paramount;  has  rents,  fervices,  ward,  and  fines,  both 
certain  and  arbitrary,  with  this  further  privilege,  that  not  only  the  demefne  itfelf, 
vol.  1.  B b bus 
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but  all  the  cufiomary  eftates  held  of  it,  are  toll-free  all  over  England.  Free  or 
quitrents  are  alfo  paid  for  other  eftates  in  the  parifh,  to  different  proprietors. 

VIEWS  ON  THE  RIVER  EDEN. 

In  palTing  up  the  river,  near  Armathwaite  bridge,  is  a fmall  country  feat  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Richardfon,  of  Bifhop’s-Yard  in  Penrith,  where,  by  a 
little  afliftance  to  Nature,  a beautiful  terrace  is  formed  on  the  fummit  of  the  cliffs 
overhanging  the  river,  near  half  a mile  in  length  : on  the  one  hand  a plantation  of 
larches  and  flowering  fbrubs,  on  the  other  a fine  hanging  grove,  fufpended  from 
vaft  rocks.  The  views  from  this  terrace,  though  not  extenfive,  are  pidturefque  : 
a curve  of  the  river,  over  which  is  an  elegant  fione  bridge  of  four  eliptic  arches, 
is  a pleafing  feene  : the  diftant  back  ground  is  fpread  out  in  brown  and  heathy 
mountains,  giving  an  excellent  contraft  to  the  colouring  of  the  nearer  landfcape. 
You  look  down  upon  the  fweet  retirement  of  Armathwaite  Caftle,  covered  with 
hanging  w oods,  the  eminences  planted  with  firs.  Of  this  place  we  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  give  a fuller  defcription  in  the  courfe  of  the  work,  To  the  fouth  you 
command  the  courfe  of  the  Eden  up  to  the  bay,  where  the  whole  river  falls  over  a 
•wear,  or  dam,  near  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  in  a 
cafcade  of  fpouting  flreams,  in  various  diiedtions.  This  wear  is  chiefly  natural, 
and  formed  of  perpendicular  rocks ; but,  in  order  to  make  it  a complete  lock  for 
taking  falmon,  it  is  framed  from  fhore  to  (bore  with  timber,  by  which  the  whole 
ftream  of  the  river  is  diftra<fted  and  broken  in  a moft  beautiful  manner,  from 
thence  the  river  rufhes,  in  troubled  volumes,  along  the  rocky  channel.  Above  the 
wear  is  a placid  and  ff ill  bafon  of  water  to  the  very  brink  of  the  frame-work.  On 
the  eaft  fide  in  the  Cooms  are  lofty  hanging  woods,  the  property  of  Lord  Carlifle, 
which  abruptly  fhut  in  the  profpedt;  to  the  weft  irregular  grounds,  ftretching  up 
a gradual  afeent,  interfperfed  with  coppices,  and  the  back  ground  is  filled  with 
the  foreft  of  Baron  wood. 

We  palled  up  the  river  to 

NUNNERY,* 

The  feat  of  Mifs  Aglionby — the  houfe  fronted  with  a beautiful  red  fione,  in  a plain 
neat  ftile,  is  eretfted  on  the  remains  of  the  old  houfe  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded, 
as  Denton  mentions,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  Rufus.  The  fituation  is  rather 
confined,  and  though  the  vale  fpreads  out  in  a beautiful  manner  from  this  point, 

the 


* A Roman  Altar  in  the  Gardens  of  Mifs  Aglionby. — See  the  Engraving. 

“ Deo  Napono,  ei  Numinibus  Augufi,  Durio  et  Ratnio , et  Trupo  et  Ltirio  Gertnani,  volurn  folverunt 
lubentes  merito.  Lazf.nbyensis. 

We  do  not  know  that  this  altar,  which  was  carefully  copied  from  the  original  in  1778,  has  ever  been 
publicly  noticed,  excepting  by  a modeft  and  ingenious  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  September 
*755-  P*  392>  under  the  fignatute  of  L.azenbyenfis : and  fomc  remarks  on  Lazenbyenfss  by  P.  Gemfege  in 
the  Magazine  for  October,  in  the  fame  year,  p.  438.  Both  thefe  accounts  we  tranferibe,  and  fubmit 
to  the  judgmentof  our  readers. 

“ It  is  prefumed  that  the  word  Maponus  is  the  name  of  fome  Britifh  divinity ; and  whereas  many  have 
been  difeovered  fince  the  time  of  Eli  us  Senedius,  I could  wifh  fome  perfon,  well  verfed  in  the  Old  Englifh 
language  and  antiquities,  would  give  us  a collection  and  an  explanation  of  them.  The  materials  for  fuch 
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the  houfe  commands  but  a contracted  profpedt.  The  grounds  to  the  fouth-weft 
lie  on  a defcent  along  the  little  river  Croglin,  to  its  confluence  with  the  Eden. — 
The  late  proprietor,  Chriftopher  Aglionby,  Efq.  attending  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  liiuation,  formed  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  through  the  woods, 

where 

an  enterprise,  it  is  true,  are  but  few,  and  one  cannot  expert,  for  that  reafon,  any  enlarged  account.  But 
(till  an  author  endowed  with  the  acumen  and  learning  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Baxter,  author  of  the  Glojfa • 
rittm  Brit.  / intiq . would  be  able,  methinks,  to  detert  fomething  of  the  rank,  office,  and  departments  of 
the  feveral  deities,  which  I (hould  hope  might  be  in  fome  meafure  difeovered  by  the  etymology  of  the 
names,  and  the  terms  and  circumflances  of  the  refpertive  inferiptions. 

“ The  little  holes  like  points  which  appear  upon  this  Hone,  among  the  letters,  and  break  the  order  of 
the  words,  are  not  any  natural  faults  in  the  block,  nor  were  they  put  there  by  any  later  hand,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  the  infeription,  which  they  rather  incommode  than  further,  but  are  intended  in 
reality,  awkward  as  they  are,  for  ornament ; and  the  like  appearances  occur  in  the  infeription,  publiffied 
in  your  Magazine  of  1753,  p.  225,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  like  dots  are  very  frequent  upon  the  old 
coins,  and  for  the  fame  miftaken  reafon.  See  Sir  Andrew  Fountain’ s Tables  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins 
tab.  vi.  Eadred , No.  vii.  and  tab.  viii.  Earic,  No.  ii.  iii. 

The  names  Durio,  Ratnio,  Trupo , and  l.urio , which  are  nominative  cafes,  are,  I conceive,  Britiffi,  with 
a Roman  termination.  That  they  are  Britiffi,  I infer  from  the  name  of  the  god  Maponus , to  whom 
their  vow  was  partly  performed.  They  were  four  brothers  (for  that  I take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  germani ) and  ferved  in  the  Roman  army  againft  their  common  enemy  the  Pifis  and  Sects.  And 
when  one  obferves  the  Britiffi  god  Maponus  joined  in  this  infeription  along  with  the  Numina  or  Ntintcn 
Aagujli , one  cannot  but  admire  with  what  facility  the  ancient  idolaters  adopted  one  another’s  deities. 
The  Greeks  admitted  deities  from  Aft  a and  Egypt,  and  even  unknown  gods.  The  Romans  3ffociated  the 
gods  and  goddtfTes  of  Gieece  and  Egypt  with  their  own  ; and  the  Britons  you  fee  here  had  no  objertiou 
to  ranking  the  deities  of  Rome  with  theirs. 

As  to  the  perfon  here  Riled  Augujlus,  “ It  was  probably  Antoninus  Pius,  as  I judge  from  the  form 
of  the  letters,  on  which  occafion  however  I (hall  not  repeat  what  I formerly  remarked  in  your  Mag.  of 
1753,  p.  515,  but  thither  refer  you.”  (Signed)  P.  Gemsege. 

That  it  is  much  eafier  to  pull  down  than  it  is  to  build  up  ; and  eafier  alfo  to  find  fault  with  the  labour* 
of  others,  than  to  produce  any  thing  of  our  own  more  fautlefs,  are  no  new'  obfervations  The  conjertures 
of  thefe  gentlemen,  we  own,  are  ingenious  ; but  whilft  they  are  offered  only  as  conjertures,  we  hope  it  ia 
no  prefumption  in  us  to  fay,  that  they  do  not  fatisfy  us ; and  to  offer,  in  our  turn,  fuch  as  feem  to  us  to 
be  at  lead  more  plaufible. 

The  ftone  is  neatly  cut,  and  the  infeription  entire.  Yet  the  form  of  the  letters  is  fuch,  that  they  may, 
or  may  not,  be  as  our  predeceffors  have  read  them.  We  think,  the  firft  word  is  not  to  be  read  Mapona , 
becaufe,  neither  in  the  Celtic  ( Britiffi ) or  Roman  languages,  can  we,  after  all  our  rcfearches,  find  a word 
or  fyllable  that  bears  the  moft  diftant  refemblance  to  Mapo.  We  do  not  take  upon  us  to  affirm  that 
there  never  was  fuch  a Britiffi  deity  as  Map  or  Mapo  : it  is  barely  poffible  there  might.  Such  deities 
w’ere  eafily  made  and  named.  But  the  form  and  ftrurture  of  the  letteis  will  admit  of  being  read  AM,  as 
naturally  and  as  well  as  MA,  and  may  be  two  words  alfo  ; or,  as  we  rather  think,  one  compound  word, 
formed  of  two  of  very  different  fignificat:ons.  AM,  Baxter,  who,  on  thefe  fubjerts,  is  always  great  and 
at  home,  fays,  it  is  the  fame  radical  Gauliffi  or  Celtic  word  as  AV,  from  whence  Avon,  a liver,  comes, 
and  as  frequently  and  generally  ufed  to  denote,  not  a river,  but  a mere  or  lake.  In  all  infant  and  imper- 
fert  languages,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  convertibility  of  letters,  or  an  appaiently  arbitrary  fub- 
ftitution  of  one  for  another.  We  could  produce  fundry  inftances,  in  which  PON  is  the  fame  as  MON, 
fignifying  a mountain.  Hence  Deo  Ampono,  is,  literally  to  the  god  of  lakes  and  mountains  : a god  fo  pe- 
culiarly local  and  appropriated,  that  if  the  heathen  mythology  were  not  now  happily  reprobated,  we  could 
not  well  hit  on  a more  appofite  attribute  for  a god  of  Cumberland. 

The  Romans,  we  know,  were  particularly  addicted  to  the  Latinizing  of  words  in  other  languages.  But 
whenever  they  did  fo,  their  termination  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  us,  and  not  0.  Hence  we  infer,  that  Duriot 
Ratnio , Trupo , and  Lurio,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Gemfcge  thought,  nominatives,  but  datives;  and  put  in  oppo- 
fition,  as  it  is  called,  with  Numinibus . — It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  remark,  that  Numen,  which  Teftus  in- 
terprets to  be  quaf  Nulus  Dei , has  an  inferior  import  to  Deus ; meaning  rather  the  attribute  or  exertion 
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where  he  might  enjoy  the  romantic  fcenes.  You  traverfe  through  two  or  three 
meadows  before  you  enter  the  wood  that  fringes  the  border  of  the  rivers.  After 
pafling  groves  of  noble  foreft  trees  on  one  hand,  and  infant  plantations  on  the  other, 
a fine  theatre  prelents  itftlf,  clofed  on  every  fide  by  ffupendous  rocks,  cloathd 
with  woods,  whilft  the  river  Eden,  in  broken  ftreams,  winds  through  the  .ale. 
On  the  banks  of  Croglin  water,  the  road  is  gained  by  cutting  away  the  rocky 
points  in  fome  places;  in  others,  by  excavating  the  projecting  cliffs.  Here  the 
foreft  rifes  beautifully  fhade  above  fhade;  not  crowded  with  brufhwood,  but  the 
long  Items  of  ftraight  and  lofty  trees  form  a fylvan  colonade.  As  you  proceed 
up  Croglin  water,  the  vale  ftraitens,  the  cliffs  increafe  in  eminence,  and  hang 
over  your  head  in  a tremendous  manner,  their  Tides  and  fummits  fupporting 
noble  oaks  : here  the  water  falls  down  a fine  declivity,  not  To  as  to  give  lurprife, 
but  placidly  flowing  over  each  fhelving  rock;  and,  little  agitated,  glides  away, 
till  it  murmurs  through  the  pebbly  channel.  As  you  advance,  the  noife  of  a 
cafcade  Itrikes  the  ear  a few  moments  only  before  it  burfts  upon  the  fight.  The 
feene  is  noble  and  folemn ; branches  of  trees  arc  flretched  and  mingled  from 
precipice  to  precipice.  The  water  gufhes  in  one  entire  fpout  through  the  parted 
rock.  Every  flep  you  proceed  from  this  point  has  new  and  excellent  beauties. 
. — You  pals  on  enchanted.  The  found  of  water-falls  firikes  the  ear  on  every 
hand  ; on  the  path  (made  by  a vafi:  flight  of  fleps)  unexpectedly  turning  round  a 
point  of  the  rock,  you  inftantly  fiand  on  the  brink  of  a deep  abyfs,  where  the 
water  is  precipitated  thirty-five  perpendicular  feet,  into  a bafon  of  eighteen  feet 
in  depth.  Language  deferibes  fuch  fubjeCls  weakly,  and  communicates  but  a 

of  power  in  fome  deity,  than  deity  itfelf ; fomething  of  a fubordinate  god,  or  a divinity,  as  we  might 
now  exprefs  ourfelv;  s.  As  applied  to  Auguftus,  numinibus  means  his  tutelar  deities,  his  lares  or  penates  ; 
confidering  him  as  a Roman;  but  confidering  him  as  connected  with  Britain,  the  colony  in  connexion 
with  their  brethren  the  Romans,  thought  fit  to  join  alfo  his  Britifh  tutelary  deities  ; a fort  of  allegorical, 
imaginary  perfonages,  created  perhaps  fer  this  efpecial  purpofe. 

Tru  is  fynonymous  with  dru  or  drud , and  implies  a valiant,  firm,  powerful  friendihip:  one  fenfe  of 
d<wr  or  dur  is  feel,  whence  the  Latin  durus  ; lu,  whence  luriut , is  a band  or  troop,  with  the  additional 
idea  of  impetuofity  or  fiercenefs  ; ram  is  limply  elevation,  grandeur,  or  magnificence,  either  of  perfons  or 
things  : and  hence  the  Indian  idol  ram  ; and  ill  Hebrew,  rom  implies  loftinels  or  fuperiority.  Thefe 
radical  Britilh  words,  put  into  the  Roman  mint,  by  Romanifed  Britons,  could  not  but  be  materially  dif- 
torted  from  their  original  form  ; ftill  a tnanifeft  refemblance  is  to  be  traced.  Inftead  of  German/,  and 
the  far-fetchcd  fiction  of  four  brothers,  we  would  read,  the  following  letters  thus,  Colonia  et  Romani , &c. 
The  whole  infeription  will  run  thus  : 

Deo  Ampono;  et  Numinibus  Augufti,  Durio  et  Ramio  et  Trupo,  et  Lurio,  Coleuia  et  Romani  Votum 
fives  unt  lubentes  merit's . It  is  probable,  the  Auguftus  here  mentioned  was,  as  Mr.  Gemfege  fuppofes, 
Antoninus  Pius ; in  whofe  reign,  we  know,  there  was  a formidable  revolt  of  the  Brigdntes : which  he 
fupprefled  with  but  little  lofs  of  blood  ; molt  probably,  through  the  interference  of  fome  of  their  own 
partizans  ; by  fome  of  whom,  on  occafion  of  this  pacification,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  fuppofe.  this  altar 
might  be  eredted.  And  by  this  public  and  dexterous  incorporation  of  Roman  and  Britifh  divinities,  their 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  the  Romans  was  manifefted  ; at  the  fame  time,  that  due  court  was  paid  to 
the  natives,  by  a proper  refpeft  being  (hewn  to  their  divinities.  We  fuppofe  fome  companies  or  bands. 
of  the  Brigantes  themfelves  to  have  taken  part  with  the  Romans  againll  their  revolting  countrymen  ; and, 
on  their  fuccefs,  to  have  been  llationed  here  ; and  here,  on  that  occafion,  to  have  ere&ed  this  altar.  This 
fuppofition,  we  flatter  ourfelves,  gives  a fignificance  and  illuftration  to  the  uncouth  words  Diuius  and 
Ramins  and  Trupus  and  Lurius,  whether  we  read  them  exactly  right  or  not,  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  interpretation.  But  though  we  have  certainly  taken  fome  pains  to  come  at  the  true  fenfe 
of  this  piece  of  antiquity,  we  are  far  from  being  confident,  that  we  have  fucceeded. 
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faint  idea  of  feenes  like  thefe,  where  the  painter  finds  innumerable  Icflons  of  wild 
nature,  a thoufand  elegant  views  of  water-falls,  rocks,  and  woods,  mingled. 
Though  confined,  the  views  are  wild  and  picfiurelque; — romantic  and  unrivalled 
beautiei  attract  the  attention  of  all  ftrangers,  and  the  admiration  of  every  one  who 
has  tafte  to  admire  nature  in  thofe  forms,  where  the  grand,  the  fublime,  the  ro- 
mantic, and  the  beautiful  are  all  united.  We  cannot  clofe  our  account  of  thefe 
walks  better,  than  with  the  obfervation  of  one  of  the  firft  landlcape  painters  of  the 
age  •*  Here  are  fome  of  the  fineft  clofe  Jcenes  in  England.” 

King  William  Rufus,  by  letters  patent,  dated  6th  Jan.  in  the  fecond  year  of 
his  reign,  founded  this  houfe  or  monafiery  of  black  nuns,*  of  the  older  of  St. 
Benedict.  He  appropriated  the  following  pofieflions  and  privileges,  viz,  2 acres 
of  land  whereon  the  houfe  ,was  built — 3 carucates  of  land,  and  two  acres  of  mea- 
dow adjoining  to  the  monafiery — 216  acres  of  land  in  the  foreft  of  Inglewood,  on 
the  north  fide  of  Tarnwadelyn  ; with  common  of  pafiure  for  them  and  their 
tenants  through  the  whole  foreft — 40s.  rent  of  tenements  in  Carlifie,  to  be  paid 
by  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  town — That  they  and  their  tenants  fhould  be 
toll-free  through  England — Pafiure  on  Ainftapylith  common,  and  free-warren  in 
all  their  lands. 

Some  authors  call  this  religious  houfe  Armathwaite,  and  the  confirmatory 
charter  f of  King  Edward  IV.  gives  it  that  name.  Its  right  name  is  the  Nunnery 

of 

J Mr.  Farington.  * When  the  old  nunnery  was  pulled  down,  in  1715,  there  was  a fmall 

curious  pidture,  painted  upon  copper,  of  a Benedidine  nun,  found  in  the  wall : it  is  now  at  Nunnery : 
as  is  alfo  a ftone  with  the  following  infeription  : — 

Though  veiled  BenediSlines  are  remov'd  hence , 

Think  of  their  poverty , chajlity,  faith,  and  obedience . 

It  was  inferted  into  the  north-weft  end  of  the  prefent  manfion. 

f Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  falutem.  Sciatis,  quod  nos  ex  lamentabili  infinuatione  ptioriffae  et  mo* 
ninlium  dornus  five  prioratus  de  Armythwhayte  in  comitatu  Cumbriae,  prope  marchias  Scotiae  fituati  et 
sedificati,  accepimus,  qualiter  domus  five  prioratus  praedidus,  qui  de  fundatione  inclytorum  progenitorum 
noftrorum  quondam  regum  Angliae  et  noftra  pr.tronatu  exiftit,  per  inimicos  et  adverfarios  noftros  Scotiae 
in  domibus,  claufuris,  et  aliis  aedificiis  totaliter  deftrudus  et  devaftatus,  ac  de  rebus,  reliquiis,  ornamentis 
ecclefiafticis,  libris  1 1 aliis  jocalibus  fpoliatus  extitit,  et  quod  deterius  eft,  omnia  cartae,  feripta,  donationes, 
litera:  patentes,  aliaque  evidentiae  et  munimenta,  dictum  prioratum  et  poffeffiones  ejufdem  per  didos  pro- 
genitores  eidem  prioratui  antiquitus  dataset  collatas  concernentia,  per  didos  adverfarios  noftros  combufta, 
afportata,  et  alias  elongate  fuerunt ; ficque  magna  pars  poffeffionum  praedidarum  ab  eadem  domo  five 
prioratu  fubftiada,  alienata,  et  detenta  exiftit ; eoque  praetextu,  ftatus  et  proventus  ejufdem  domus  five 
prioratus  adto  diminuuntur  quod  nunc  prioriffa  et  moniales  in  domo  five  prioratu  praedido  exiftentes  non 
habent  unde  vivere  ac  divina  oliricia  et  obfequia  ac  hofpitalitatem  aliaque  pietatis  opera  ab  olim  ibidem 
laudabiliter  inftituta  fundata  et  ftabilita  fuftinere  facereque  valeant  aut  fupportare,  quinimo  oportebit 
eafdem  prioriffam  et  moniales  domum  five  prioratum  preedidum,  egeftate  caufante,  infra  breve  relinquere, 
ac  divina  officia  et  alia  opera  praedida  ibidem  penitus  ceffare,  ac  vota  didorum  progenitorum  noftrorum 
fundatorum  fuorum  totaliter  etfedu  deftitui  et  defraudari,  nifi  per  nos  caritative  fubveniatur  eifdem  ; unde 
eadem  prioriffa  et  moniales  nobis  humillime  fupplicarunt,  ut  noftrum  munificentiam  regiam  eis  in  hac  parte 
gratiofe  exhiberi  volucrimus  : Nos,  prsmifforum  confideratione,  earumque  inopiam  et  egeftatem  pio  com- 
patientes  effedu,  in  augmentationcm  divini  cultus,  et  ut  eaedem  prioriffa  et  moniales  pro  bono  ftatu  noftro, 
ct  Elizabethx  confortis  noftrae,  Edwardique  percarifiimi  filii  noftri  prinrogeniti,  ac  pro  animabus  noftris 
cum  ab  hac  luce  migraverirrius,  et  pro  animabus  di&orum  progenitorum  noftrorum  apud  altiflimum  fpe- 
cialius  deprecentur  et  exorent,  ac  etiam  ut  vota  et  intentiones  ipforum  progenitorum  noftrorum  debitum 
fortiantur  effedum,  dci  gratia  noftra  fpeciali  volentes  fecuritati  et  quieti  didaium  prioriffs  et  monialium  et 
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of  Ermathwaite.  £ Tanner,  in  his  Notitia,  alfo  calls  it  Armathwaite: — " A fmall 
Benedi&ine  nunnery,  built  and  endowed  by  King  William  Rufus,  anno  Reg.  2. 
dedicated  to  Chrift  Jefus,  and  his  mother  St.  Mary.”  About  the  time  of 
the  diffolution  here  were  only  a priorefs  and  three  nuns,  who  had  lands  for  their 
maintenance  valued  at  1 81.  j 8s.  8d.  per  annum.  This  priory  was  granted  6th  of 
King  Edward  VI.  to  William  Greme,  alias  Carliel.*  In  the  lad-mentioned  grant 
it  is  called  the  priory  of  Armythwayte,  Nothing  can  more  clearly  exprels  the 

deplorable 


fuccefforum  fuarum  gratiofe  providere,  titulum,  {latum,  poffeffionem,  quos  eadem  nunc  prioriffa  et  moniales 
habent  in  domo  five  prioratu  prxdiAis,  ac  in  terris,  tenementis,  redditibus,  et  poffefiionibus,  et  caeterii 
luis  pertinentiis  quibufcunque,  quae  habent  ex  donatione,  concefiione,  et  fundatione  five  ratificatione  ali- 
quorum  progenitorum  noftrorum  feu  aliorum  quorumcunque,  et  fpecialiter,  cujufdem  antiqui  claufi  vocati 
le  Nonneclose,  pro  nobis  et  hzredibus  noftris  quantum  in  nobis  eft  acceptamus,  approbamus,  ratificamus, 
et  confirmamus  ; et  ulteiius,  ptioratum  praediAum  et  caetera  praemiffa  cum  pertinentiis,  eifdem  prioriffae  et 
monialibus  et  fuccefloribus  fuis  quantum  in  nobis  eft  damus  et  concedimus : Habendum  fibi  et  fucceffori- 
bus  fuis  praediAis  in  perpetuum,  cum  fuis  juribus  et  pertinentiis  quibufcunque,  juxta  primariam  funda- 
tione earundem.  Nolentes  quod  eaedem  prioriffa  et  moniales  vel  fucceffores  fuse  praediAae  fuper 
poffeffione  fuas  domus  five  prioratus  praediAi  et  caeterorum  praemifforum  cum  pertinentiis,  per  nos  vel 
haeredes  noftras,  jufticiarios,  efcaetores,  vicecomites,  feu  alios  ballivos  et  miniftros  noftros  quofcunque  fu- 
turis  temporibus  occafionentur,  impctantur,  inquietentur,  vexentur,  perturbentur,  moleftantur  in  aliquo 
feu  graventur ; aliquo  ftatuto,  aAu,  five  ordinatione  in  contrarium  faAo,  nonobftante : Abfque  fine  feu 
feodo  nobis,  pro  literis  noftris  praediAis,  aut  aliqua  alia  caufa  praemiffa  quovis  modo  concei  nente  aliquali- 
ter  capiendis,  faciendis,  five  folvendis.  In  cujus,  &c.  T.  R.  apud  Weftmonafterium,  ix  Aprilis.— — 
I Dugd.  Mon.  324. 

J In  a charter  of  Edward  the  third,  it  is  fpelled  Ermitwait.  Dugd.  Mon.  p.  324. 

* Vide  in  Mon.  Angl.  tom.  I.  324,  325.  Cartam  fundationis  ex  pat.  20.  ed.  4.  p.  1.  Mon.  4.  per 
lnfpex.  pat.  5.  ed.  3.  m.  5.  pat.  13.  ed.  4.  p.  1.  m.  13.  pat.  11..  ed.  2.  p.  1.  m.  25.  pro  paftura  in  fo- 
refta  de  Inglewood.  Rec.  in  Scacc.  20.  ed.  4.  Trin.  vol.  9.  Tanner’s  Notitia. 

This  nunnery  is  in  or  near  the  foreft  of  Inglewood,  and  probably  the  fame  which  with  Gervafe  of 
Cant,  or  Sulgrave  & Stephens  I.  38.  calls  prioratus  de  Inglewood  S.  Mariae  moniales  Nigrae. 

Tanner’s  Notitia.  p.  75. 

William  Greme. 


Fergus,  a younger  brother  of  Graham’s,  of  Rofetrees. 

V ^ 

William,  m.  Elizabeth  Summers,  of  Kent. 


George,  born  1593,  m.  Cath.  d.  of  John  Mufgrave,  Efq.  Henry, 

of  Plumpton-head. 


William  died  about  1660 
lft  m.Mary,  d.  of  J.  Vaux 
of  Caterleen. 


, I Richard.  Geo.  Fergus.  Catha.  m.  G.  1 Eliz.  m.  R.  "7  Bridget  T Frances. 
, L Denton,  of  > Thomlinfon.  J m.  W.  > 

j Cardew-Hall.  j Chollerton.j 


Catharine  m.  R.  1 Magdalene  m.  7 Mary  m.  Thos.  7 Mabel. 
Featherfton.  J J.  Routledge.  y Lowthian.  J 
2d  m.  Mary,  d.  of  Richard  Kirkbride,  of  Howes. 


Richard.  Bridget.  Ducdale’s  Visit.  1665. 

Arms  the  fame  as  of  Grahams,  of  Netherby. 

Willelmus  Dei  gratia,  rex  Anglorum  et  dux  Normaimorum,  ex  mero  motu  noftro,  et  intuitu  charitatis, 
fundavimus,  conftruximus,  et  in  perpetuum  ordinavimus,  in  puram  et  perpetuam  eleemofynam,  unam  do- 
mum  et  inonafterium  nigrarum  monialium  ordinis  SanAi  benediAi,  in  honorem  Jefu  Chrilli  et  beatae 

virginit 
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deplorable  Rate  of  this  country,  from  the  depredations  committed  in  war,  than  the 
account  given  of  the  pofTeffions  of  this  nunnery;  which,  at  the  time  of  the  dilfo- 
'ution,  coniifted  of  the  houfe  and  fite  of  the  late  priory  of  Armythwayte,  with  one 
garden,  three  orchards,  two  acres  of  inclofed  land  called  the  Eying  Clofe,  four 
acres  of  arable  land  called  Peterbank,  four  acres  of  arable  land  called  Studhal’s 
Clofe,  ten  acres  of  meadow,  and  four  acres  of  waffe,  wheat  clofes,  containing  twenty 
acres,  one  acre  called  Holme  Cammock,  one  acre  called  Kirkholme,  five  acres 
called  Highfield,  nine  acres  called  Broadmeadow  Clofe,  two  hundred  and  fixteen 
acres  in  Nun’s  Clofe,  in  eighteen  tenements;  five  tenements  in  Dale,  fix  in  Row- 
croft,  twelve  in  Andaplithe,  two  in  the  parifh  of  Kirkofwald,  two  in  Cumwhitton, 
one  in  Blenkarn,  one  in  the  parifh  of  Kirkland,  one  in  Glaflonby,  one  in  Cratton, 
and  the  redory  and  church  of  Anftaplithe,  all  in  the  county  of  Cumberland:’1 
the  whole  rental  of  which  produced  no  more  than  the  above-ftated  revenue. 

We  cannot  record  the  deftrudion  of  thefe  once  venerable  remains,  without  a 
wifh,  at  lead,  to  indulge  fome  moralizing  refledions  on  the  fluduation  of  human 
opinions,  even  in  matters  of  great  moment.  In  the  rage  of  modern  refinement,  the 
world  is,  perhaps,  too  ready  to  fet  down  to  the  fcore  of  fuperftition  alone,  many  of 
thofe  inftitutions,  which  our  ancefiors  confidered,  as  their  greateft  exertions  of 
wifdorn  and  benevolence.  Monafteries  and  convents  are  now  every  where  decried, 

virginis  Marias,  pro  aniniabus  progenitorum  noftrorum  et  omnium  Chriftianorum,  prout  fituatur  juxta 
aquam  vocatam  Croglyn,  in  comitatu  Cumbriae.  Etiam  dedimus,  et  conceflimus  monialibus  ibidem 
duas  acras  terras  fuper  quas  praedi&a  domus  et  monafterium  fituantur.  Et  etiam  dedimus  et  conceflimus 
eifdem  monialibus  tres  carucates  terras  et  decern  acras  prati,  cum  omnimodis  communiis,  bofeis,  et  vaftis 
eifdem  tribus  carucatis  terras  quovis  modo  pertinentibus,  jacentibus  juxta  monafterium  prasdi&um.  Etiam 
dedimus  et  conceflimus  eifdem  monialibus  et  fuccefloribus  fuis  in  perpetuum,  duceutas  et  fexdecim  acras 
terras  exiftentes  infra  foreftam  noftram  de  Inglewood,  jacentes  ex  parte  boreali  cujufdam  aqux  vocatx 
Tarnwadelyn,  cum  omnibu3  bofeis,  proficuis,  et  commoditatibus  fuper  eafdem  exiftentibus,  live  unquam 
poftmodum  crefcentibus. 

Etiam  conceflimus  eifdem  monialibus  communiam  pafturas  cum  omnibus  anitnalibus  fuis,  pro  fe  et  fuis 
ibidem  tenentibus,  per  totam  foreftam  noftram  de  Inglewood,  capiendis  ibidem  fuflicientem  maeremium 
pro  omnibus  fuis  asdificiis,  quandocunque  et  quotiefeunque  necefle  fuerit,  per  deliberationem  foreftariorum 
noftrorum  five  eorum  unius  ibidem  exiftentium.  Et  etiam  conceflimus  et  confirmavimus  eifdem  moniali- 
bus et  fuccefloribus  fuis  quendam  annum  reditum  xl.  folidovum  annuatim  precipiendorum  in  perpetuum 
de  tenementis  noftris  in  villa  noftra  de  Karlile,  folvendorum  eifdem  monialibus  et  fuccefloribus  fuis,  per 
manus  cuftodis  noftri  villas  de  Carlile  prxdidlas  ad  fefta  Pentecoftes  et  Sanfti  Martini  in  yeme  et  aequales 
portiones.  Et  etiam  concedimus  pro  nobis  et  haeredibus  noftris,  quod  prxdicix  moniales,  tenentes,  et  fui 
fervientes,  liberi  fint  de  tolneto  paiando  per  totum  regnum  noftrum  Anglix,  pro  aliquibus  beftiis  five  rebu* 
quibufcunque,  per  eas  five  earum  aliquem  tenentem  feu  fervientum  emendis.  Et  etiam  concedimus  et 
confirmamus,  quod  monafterium  et  domus  prxdi&a,  cum  prxdi&is  tribus  carucatis,  duabus  acris  terras, 
cum  decern  acris  prati,  in  omnibus  libera  fint  et  habeant  omnes  liberates  fuas,  fimili  modo  ficut  conceditur 
noftro  monafterio  de  Weftminfter,  abfque  vexatione,  molcftatione,  five  aliqua  inquietatione  feu  lxfione 
aliquorum  vicecomitum,  efcaetorum,  ballivorum,  five  aliquorum  miniftrorum  fe  ligeorum  noftrorum 
quorumeunque.  Et  etiam  concedimus  eifdem  monialibus  communam  pafturas  cum  animalibus  fuis  infra 
villam  et  communiam  de  Aynftaplyth,  cum  liberis  introitu  et  exitu.  Necnon  concedimus,  quod  pras- 
di&as  moniales  liberae  fint  per  totam  terram  fuam,  pro  quibufeunque  tenentibus,  et  liberam  habeant  war- 
renam,  tarn  pro  fe&is  curiarum  noftrarum,  quam  in  aquis,  bofeis,  terris,  planis,  feu  metis  fuis,  eidem  mo- 
n.ifterio  fpeftantibus,  feu  quovis  modo  pertinentibus  : Habenda,  tenenda,  et  occupanda  omnia  et  fingula 
prxdi&a  recitata,  prxfatis  monialibus  et  fuccefloribus  fuis  in  perpetuum,  de  nobis  et  haeredibus  noftris,  in 
puram  et  perpetuam  eleemofynam,  fpontanea  ita  voluntate  et  concefiione  as  hert  may  it  thynk  or 
ygh  may  it  se.  In  cujus  rei  teftimonium,  has  literas  noftras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Tefte  meipfo 
spud  Weftminfter,  fexto  die  menfis  Januavii,  anno  regni  noftri  fecundo.— i Dugd.  Mon.  324. 
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as  the  receptacles  only  of  ignorance  and  floth;  yet  all  monks  were  not  drones,  nor 
all  nuns  incontinent.  We  owe  to  the  former,  that,  in  a dark  and  barbarous  age, 
all  literature  was  not  wholly  loft  ; and  to  the  other  the  prefervation  of  that  purity, 
elegance,  and  delicacy  of  manners,  fo  peculiar  to  the  fex  ; which  is  of  more  mo- 
ment in  forming  national  manners,  than  fuperficial  obfervers  may  perhaps 
imagine.  It  ftiould  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  when  it  was  the  fafhion  of  the 
age  to  build  and  endow  monafteries  and  nunneries,  as  it  has  ftnce  been  to  build 
holpitals  in  a ftile  of  magnificence,  and  with  rich  endowments,  hardly  inferior  to 
the  proudeft  and  richeft  of  our  ancient  monafteries,  one  vifible  and  ftriking  good 
effect  very  generally  flowed  from  them:  the  kingdom  was  not  then  over-run  with 
beggars  and  malefadors ; nor  oppreffed  with  an  heavy  national  debt,  and  an  in- 
creafing  poor  rate,  which  is  without  a parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

In  Mr.  Gough’s  edition  of  Camden,  on  the  authority,  we  prefume,  of  N.  and  B. 
we  are  told  that,  “ upon  a bed’s  head  at  Nunnery,  called  the  Nun’s  Bed,  was  this 
“ infeription  — (See  the  engraving ,) — Our  hiftorians  have  not  informed  us  when 
or  where  this  bed  w'as  to  be  feen  at  Nunnery.  We  made  inquiry  on  the  fpot  for 
this  rare  piece  of  antiquity ; but  w ere  aflured  by  the  lady  of  the  family,  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  Aglionby,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  about  the  houfe;  nor  had  ever 
been,  as  far  as  they  knew'. 

At  a diftance,  on  the  riling  ground,  to  the  north  eaft  of  the  houfe,  in  a field 
called  Crofs  Clole,  is  an  upright  pillar,  which,  with  laudable  care,  has  been  repair- 
ed: on  one  fide  is  a large  oval  ftone,  with  a crofs  in  its  centre,  and  the  following 
date  and  letters  around  it,  as  reprefented  in  the  cut. 

The  figures  are  clearly  modern  : and,  indeed,  we  were  in- 
formed, were  added  about  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
merely  to  record  the  foundation  of  the  nunnery.  W e com- 
mend the  zeal  of  the  perfon  who  inf'erted  this  date;  as  it 
proceeded,  no  doubt,  from  his  great  refpedt  for  this  once 
venerable  place.  We  ftill  more  commend  his  integrity,  in 
his  caution  not  to  miflead  by  counterfeiting  ancient  cha- 
racters : ftill  w^e  cannot  but  d.eem  it  bold  and  hazardous,  in 
any  way,  to  tamper  with  really  ancient  monuments ; be- 
caufe  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  do  it  without  exciting  fome 
degree  of  fufpicion.  A w'ooden  cut  of  this  monument  was 

__  publifhed,  under  the  fignature  of  Lazenbyenjis , in  the 

Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  1755:  on  w hich  Mr.  Pegge,  under  his  ufual  fignature, 
made  fundry  learned  and  pertinent  remarks  in  the  fame  repofitory,  which  we 
tranfenbe  and  fubjoin  — “ The  infeription  has  a relation  to  the  ancient  fanduaries, 
as  the  word  fanttuarium  upont  it  clearly  expreffes,  and  I fhall  here  endeavour  to 
illuftrate  it  accordingly.  The  fanduaries  were  places  of  refuge,  in  the  times  of 
popery,  where,  if  a malefador  arrived,  before  he  was  apprehended,  he  remained 
there  fafe  and  fecure  againft  all  the  attempts  of  his  purfuers.  My  notion  farther 
is,  that  thefe  fanduaries  w'ere  different  in  different  countries,  thofe  in  Spain  for 
example,  varying  in  fome  certain  refpecfls  fjom  thofe  in  France,  and  the  afylums 
in  France,  difagreeing  in  like  manner  from  ours  here  in  England.  To  confine 
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« ourfelves  therefore  to  England,  ours  were  chiefly  retrained  to  churches;  and  in 
the  church  of  Beverley,  in  the  county  of  York,  which  was  once  one  of  the  mod 
eminent  of  thefe  privileged  places,  there  was  a done  chair,  wherein  the  malefactor 
was  to  feat  himfelf,  and  thereby  he  became  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  place. 
See  Spel man’s  Glolf.  vv.  Sanciuarimn  & Fridfioll.  But  how  came  pillars,  you  will 
afk,  to  be  concerned  in  this  affair,  fince,  though  we  read  of  thefe  chairs,  we  meet 
with  nothing  about  pillars  being  fo  privileged  ? Now,  it  is  true,  the  pillars  them- 
felves  were  not  dignified  with  this  high  prerogative;  but  neverthelefs  they  had 
relation  to  the  privilege  in  another  refpedt.  For  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the 
privileges  of  thefe  churches  depended  upon  charter,  by  which  means  fome  churches 
and  monaferies  (for  monasteries  are  likewife  intereded  in  the  affair)  had  more 
extenfive  rights  than  others.  At  Beverley  it  was  the  Fridfioll , or  done  chair,  that 
enjoyed  the  privilege,  and  in  other  places  it  was  the  church  in  general,  (and  indeed 
I fuppofe  there  was  a time  when  all  churches  were  endowed  with  the  power  of 
protecting  criminalsf)  and  in  others  the  privilege  extended  to  a certain  didancc 
from  the  religious  houfe.  Now  pillars  being  anciently  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of 
marking  out  boundaries,  and  more  particularly  in  this  kingdom,  where  the  ftone 
croffes  had  fo  great  a refemblance  of  pillars  you  will  eadly  conceive  fuch  privileged 
did  riels  would  be  very  properly  bounded  and  denoted  by  the  erection  of  a few 
fuch  pillars.  And  to  this  effect,  I will  here  cite  you  a remarkable  paffage  from 
Mr.  Sravely’s  Kidory  of  Churches,  p.  173,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  monadery  of 
Haguldad,£  that  is  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  he  fays,  " there  were  four 
erodes  fet  up  at  a certain  didance  from  the  church,  in  the  four  ways  leading  there- 
unto: now  if  any  malefactor,  dying  for  refuge  to  that  church,  was  taken  or  appre- 
hended within  the  croffes,  the  party  that  took  or  laid  hold  of  him  there,  did  forfeit 
two  hundredth.*  If  he  took  him  within  the  town,  then  he  forfeited  four  hundredth; 
if  within  the  walls  of  the  church-yard,  then  fix  hundredth;  if  within  the  church, 
then  twelve  hundredth;  if  within  the  doors  of  the  quire,  then  eighteen  hundredth, 
befides  penance  as  in  cafe  of  facrilege  ; but  if  he  prefumed  to  take  him  out  of  the 
done  chair,  near  the  altar  called  Friddoll,  or  from  amongjd  the  holy  relicks  behind 
the  altar,  the  offence  was  not  redeemable  with  any  fum,  but  was  then  become  Sine 
emendatione , Botolos,<}  and  nothing  but  the  utmod  feverity  of  the  offended  church 
was  to  be  expected  by  a dreadful  excommunication,||  beiides  what  the  fecular  power 
would  impofc  for  the  prefumptucus  mifdemeanor.” 

" There  were  croffes,  it  feems,  at  Hexham;  and  fo  you  obferve,  that  this  pillar 
in  queftion  has  a crofs  upon  it,  in  fo  much  that  it  may  be  termed  either  a crofs  or 
a pillar  at  pleafure.  Of  thefe  croffes  there  were  four,  becaufe  there  were  four 
ways  or  roads  to  that  monafiery,  from  whence  one  may  infer  that  the  number  of 
the  pillars  or  croffes  to  be  eredted  would  depend,  in  all  cafes,  on  that  of  the  ways 
leading  to  the  place;  and  probably  there  was  formerly  more  than  one  here  at 
Nunnery,  though  only  this  which  is  now  under  confideration  has  efcaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  Upon  the  whole  I think,  it  is  evident  enough  that  this  pillar  or 

J Stavely,  p.  175.  -j-  He  cites  Ric.  prior  Hagulftead.  de  Stat.  Eccl.  308.  * In  hundredth 

viii.  libras  continentur-  § i.  e.  Booties,  vide  Gloff.  W.  Somneri,  j|  Lynw.  Provinc,  vert.  366. 

vol.  1.  C c crofs 
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crofs  was  the  boundary  of  the  fandluary  at  Nunnery,  that  way,  or  towards  that 
point  of  the  compafs  in  which  it  (lands. ”f 

“ But  had  Nunnery  then  this  large  and  extenfive privilege?  I think  it  had:  the 
privilege,  I remarked  above,  depended  upon  royal  charter;  and  at  Armathwaite, 
a Benedictine  nunnery  was  founded  by  William  Rufus,  in  the  2d  year  of  his  reign, 
which  falls  in  with  the  year  now  to  be  feen  upon  this  pillar,  to  wit,  1088.  And 
this  nunnery  at  Armathwaite,  I prefume,  was  no  other  than  this  feat  of  Mr. 
Aglionby,  which  frill  retains  the  name.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  letters  of  the 
word  SanEluarium  being  partly  Saxon,  accord  very  well  with  this  date.  And  unlefs 
the  date  (hould  have  been  more  recently  added,  which  yet,  I fuppofe,  there  are  no 
grounds  to  imagine  (however  you  would  do  well.  Sir,  to  inquire  into  that)  it  is  a 
mighty  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  hold  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabian  figures  into  England  to  have  been  about  this  time:  for  which  reafon, 
though  I am  fenfible  your  draught  is  fufficiently  accurate  for  every  other  purpofe, 
I could  wifh  we  had  a fac  fimile  of  this  date,  that  one  might  judge  of  it  with  the 
greater  certainty,  for  fome  thing,  as  I apprehend,  may  poffibly  be  determined  from 
the  form  of  the  feveral  digits.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  any  inclination  to 
wade  into  this  controversy,  you  may  fee  a fhort  view  of  it  in  the  Magazine  for 
1754,  p.  157,  Seq.”  (Signed)  “ Paul  Gemsege.”* 

To  Mr.  Pegge’s  opinion  on  fubjeCls  of  this  fort,  we  have  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  paying  the  utmoft  deference;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  hefitate,  and  have 
our  doubts.  It  was  by  no  means  a general  thing  for  priories  to  have  the  privilege 
of  fanCtuary:  no  fuch  grant  is  made  to  this  in  queflion,  by  the  charter  of  its  foun- 
dation: nor  is  there  any  record  to  prove  that  it  ever  had  fuch  a privilege.  The 
extenfivenefs  of  its  boundaries  is  another  infuperable  objection  : unlefs  it  could  be 
imagined,  that  it  was  fet  up  at  fuch  a diftance,  to  inform  fugitives,  that  at  the  priory 
there  was  a fanCtuary.  Unwilling,  however  as  we  are,  to  fufpeCt  the  genuineness 
of  this  piece  of  antiquity,  we  are  free  to  own,  we  fee  no  other  reafon,  than  the 
difficulties  juft  alledged,  to  lead  us  to  think  it  fpurious,  Poffibly,  though  ancient, 
it  may  yet  be  much  lefs  fo,  than  the  convent;  and  fet  up,  perhaps  not  long  before 
the  diflolution  of  the  monafteries,  when  the  term  fancluary  had  come  to  be  ufed  in 
a fomewhat  vague  fenfe,  as  denoting  only  fanEla  terra , or  land  appropriated  ro 
religion:  and  therefore  would  then  be  underftood  as  denoting, only,  that  there  was 
land  belonging  to  that  religious  houfe. — After  all,  as  the  church  then  belonged,  in 
fome  meafure,  to  the  Nunnery,  the  boundaries  of  its  fan&uary,  and  thofe  of  the 
monaftery,  might  be  the  fame. 

Within  thefe  limits  there  is  a fpring  ftill  called  Chapel-Well.  Some  ftones,  ly- 
ing near  it,  which  appear  to  have  been  ftones  ufed  in  building,  lead  us  to  conjec- 
ture, that  fome  edifice — probably  a little  oratory,  latterly  called  a chapel , flood  there. 
Few  churches,  or  (acred  buildings,  were  eredted,  without  a well  near  them:  and 

t There  is  an.eftate  about  a mile  N.  E.  from  Nunnery,  which  though  each  field  has  its  particular  name, 
bears  the  general  one  of  Crofsfield:  it  is  here  notieed,  (although  no  tradition  or  papers  we  have  been  abl6 
to  meet  with  authorifes  the  fuppofition)  yet  its  name  and  relative  fituation,  making  a kind  of  long  tri- 
angle (if  the  exprefiion  may  be  ufed)  between  Nunnery  and  the  crofs,  gives  fome  additional  weight  to 
P.  Gemfege’s  opinion  of  there  having  been  more  crofles,  or  fanftuariums , formerly  hereabouts,  than  the 
one  now  remaining: — but  it  ought  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  Crofsfield  eftate,  although  joining  upon 
that  of  Nunnery,  never  appears  to  have  been  held  of,  or  poffefTed  by,  that  houfe}  and  that  it  lies  in  the 
weftern  extremity  of  the  parifh  of  Kirkofwald.  * Page  451. 
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dedicated  to  fome  faint.  Hence,  they  were  rendered  fitter  for  luftrations,  purifi- 
cations, and  other  religious  rites. 

The  Family  of  De  Aguilon  (now  corruptly  wrote  Aglionby)  trace  their  defcent 
from  Walter  de  Aguilon,  who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
anno  1066,  and  into  Cumberland  with  Randolph  de  Mefchines ; he  gave  name  to  the 
place  of  his  dwelling,  and  called  his  feat,  or  capital  mefiuage,  Aguilon,  or  Aglionby ’s 
building.  Kis  alliance  to  the  abbot  of  York,  and  priory  of  Wetheral,  preferred 
him  to  that  place*  which  his  and  their  defeendants  havefuccefiively  hcldcn  fince  the 
conqueft,  without  any  great  difference,  or  variations  in  their  efiates,  by  rifing  or 
falling,  lincc  their  firft  fetrlement.  In  procefs  of  time,  they  withdrew  themfelves 
into  Carlille,  and  let  off  the  manor  of  Aglionby  into  tenements,  which  is  now  be- 
come a townfnip,  and  one  divifion  of  the  parifh  of  Warwick,  which  is  divided 
into  two  quarters,  Aglionby  quarter  and  Warwick  quarter.  There  are  no  remains 
left  of  the  ancient  maniion;  for  after  it  was  parcelled  into  tenements,  the  fa- 
mily continued  no  more  there,  but  fixed  their  refidence  in  Carlifle,  and  occafionally 
at  Drawdykes  Cattle,  in  the  parifh  of  Stanwix,  till  the  year  1696,  when  John 
Aglionby,  Efq.  many  years  recorder  of  Carlille,  exchanged  Drumbugh  Caflle  and 
manor  with  Sir  ^ohn  Low  ther,  Baronet,  of  Lowther,  for  the  efiate  of  Nunnery  and 
manor  of  Ermathv/aite,  in  the  parifh  of  Ainffable,  which  he  had  purchafed,  1690, 
of  George  Graham,  Efq.  of  Nunnery,  for  14361.  whofe  anceftors  had  enjoyed  it 
fince  the  diffoluticn  of  the  monaftery;  fince  that  time,  Nunnery  has  been  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  family,  and  continued  fo  till  after  the  demife  of  Chrifiopher 
Aglionby,  Efq.  1 7 S 5,  when  the  family  efiates  were  divided  by  a decree  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  between  his  four  furviving  lifters,!  fince  which  it  has  been  the  foie 
property  of  Elizabeth,  eldeft  fitter  of  Chrifiopher  Aglionby,  the  lafi  male  defen- 
dant of  that  ancient  family- 

PEDIGREE  OF  THE  AGLIONBY  FAMILY. 


WALTER  DE  AGUILON 


Had  three  fons, — Edwardus,  filius  Walter — Laurence,  frater  Edwardus — Werricus,  frater  Laurence — Ellius,  fil.  Wern- 
ers— Allan,  fil.  Ellius — William,  fil.  Allan — Adam,  fil.  William,  temp,  K.  Edward  I.  m.  Julian  Whitefield — John,  fil, 
Adam — Adam,  fil.  John — Thomas,  fil.  Adam — William,  fil.  Thomas,  m.  1391,  Maria,  d.  of  Alan  Blennerhafiet,  of  Carl, 
whofe  brother,  John  Blenncrhaffe':,  fat  in  pari,  for  Carl,  the  Sth  of  K.  Rich.  II.  as  did  feveral  of  the  Blennerhafiet  family 

afterwards — Thomas,  fil.  William,  m.  Katharine,  d.  of Skelton,  of  Armathwaite  Caftle,  Efq. — John,  fil.  Thomas,  m. 

Johanna******* — Thomas,  fil.  John,  m.  Johanna******* — Edward,  fil.  Thomas,  Sheriff  for  the  c.  of  Cumb.  36th  of  K. 
Henry  VIII. — John  Aglionby,  of  Carl  Efq.  mi—,  d.  of  Richard  Salkeld,  of  Corby  Caftle,  in  the  c.  of  Cumb.  Efq. — 
Edward  Aglionby,  of  Car],  Efq.  m.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Cuthbert  Mufgrave,  of  Crookedayke,  in  the  c.  of  Cumb.  Efq. 


_^V_ 


Edward  Aglionby,  of  — Jane,  d.  of  Henry  Brougham,  of  Blackwell-  Dorothy  m.  Alan  Blennerhafiet  of 


Carl.  Efq.  died  anno 
1648, 


Hall,  in  Cumb.  Efq.  by  a d.  of  Wharton, 
Efq.  of  Kirkby-Thore,  in  Weftmorland. 


Carlifle,  Efq. 


John  Aglionby,  of  Carl.  Efq,  born  — Margery,  d.  of  Chrifiopher  Richmond,  of  Mary  m.  John  Stsnfordj 

l6lO*  T4!/vk-kan/I  Go  Ala  «n  Glinal»  Ti  Al  Ltr  nf  A Arkom  in  17  A. 


High-head  Caftle,  in  Cumb.  Efq.  by 
Eliz.  d.  of  Anthony  Chayton,  of 
Croft-Hall,  in  the  c.  York,  Efq. 


of  Alkham,  in  Cumb.  Efq. 


f The  manor  of  Aglionby  was  part  of  the  divifion  allotted  to  Julia,  the  next  in  feniority;  and  the  manors  of  Coathill 
and  Cumquinton  to  Anne,  now  Mrs.  Bateman. — In  deferibing  thefc  two  lafi  manors,  we  were  wrong  informed  refpeft- 
ing  their  proprietors. 

• This  gentleman  took  an  a&ive  part  ip  the  defence  of  the  city  of  Carlifle,  when  it  was  befieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Lieutenant  General  Lcilie-  from  O (Sober  1644,  to  June  1645,  when  it  capitulated;  and  though  the  garri- 
fon  was  promifed  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  the  inhabitants  pcrfeA  fafety,  he  and  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  Bart,  were  thrown 
into  prifon,  wrhere  they  were  condemned  to  lofe  there  lives;  but  made  their  efcape  the  night  previous  to  the  day  they 
Were  to  have  been  executed — for  tbeir  loyalty  to  their  king. 
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John  Aglionby,  Efq.  born  28th  —Barbara  Patrickfon,  d.  Henry,  A.  M, 


March,  1642;  he  was  an  emi- 
nent barrifter  at  law,  king’s 
council,  and  many  years  re- 
corder of  the  city  of  Carlifle  : 
he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
family  vault,  St.  Cuthbert’s 
church,  Carl.  Mar.  20th,  17I7. 


of  John  Patrickfon  of 
Calder- Abbey,  in  the 
c.  of  Cumb.  Efq.  by 
Bridget,  d.  of 


Fletcher,  of  Button- 
Hall,  Efq. 


prefented  to 
the  reftory  of 
Bownefs,  by 
his  brother, 
J.  Aglionby, 
Efq.  1 69 1:  he 
died  1607. 


' — V 

Chriftopher. 


"V 


— V-- 

Geo. 


Richard  many 
yrs.  regifter  of 
Carl : he  mar. 

Mary , d. 

of  Had  iffue  Richard, 


Jane, 

Ifabel, 

Mar)', 


b.  June  1700,  d.  April  1701.  William  buried 
March  1706. — Urfula,  born  June  1698,  m. 
Capt.  Wm.  Nugent,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 

March  1729:  fhe  had  iffue  a ds.  Elizabeth  m.  to Nafh,  Efq.  and  Mary 

m.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Barry  Yelverton,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  His  Majeftey’s 
court  of  Exchequer,  in  Ireland.  Mar)-  buried  Nov.  170a.  Barbara  buried 
Dec.  1718. 


A — 


John  Aglionby,  efq.  born  March,  —Dinah,  d.  and  coheirefs  of  the  Rev. 
1663,  died  in  the  lfle  of  Man.  | Stodart,  died  in  the  I.  of  M. 


) 

Bridget,  m.  Geo.  Watfon,  of  Gofwick- 
Callle,  in  the  c.  of  Durham,  died  of  the* 
fmall-pox  in  1715,  aged  36. 


Henry  Aglionby,  of  Nunnery,  Efq.  born  at  Drawdykes  Caftle,  May  1684;  died  at —Elizabeth,  youngeft  fitter  to  Sir 


Crofsfield,  and  was  buried  in  Ainftable  church,  Auguft  1759,  aged  73.  He  repre- 
fented  Carl,  in  a different  parliaments,  in  Geo.  I’s  time;  was  lheriff  for  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  1733,  6th  of  George  II.  He  was  many  years  alderman,  and  re- 
peatedly mayor  of  the  city  of  Carlifle,  where  he  poffeffed  great  influence  and  intereft. 
In  1715,  he  pulled  down  the  old  Nunnery,  and  built  the  capital  manfion  houl'e 
which  the  family  have  inhabited  ever  flnee;  and,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  fon,  he 
retired  to  Crofsfield,  where  he  alfo  built  an  elegant  houfe,  and  refided  there  till  his 
death. 


Gilfrid  Lawfon,  of  Bray  ton, 
Bart,  died  at  Crofsfield,  and 
was  buried  inAinflable  church, 
Dec.  1757. 


Henry  Aglionby,  of  —Anne,  4th  d.  of  Sir 


Nunnery, Efq.  born 
May  1715 : he  was 
fheriff  for  the  county 
ef  Cumb.  1763,  and 
many  yts.  alderman 
of  Carlifle  ; he  d.  at 
Nunnery, Dec.  1770, 
b.  Ainftable  church’ 

( 'y'"A~ 

John  d. 


Chr.  Mufgrave,  Gf 
Edcnhall,  Bart,  by 
Julia,  d.  of  Sir  John 
Chardin : died  at 
Skirwith-Abbey, 
and  was  buried  in 
Ainftable  church, 
March  1780. 


y 

John  buried 
in  Ainftable 
church, 
Nov.  1717. 


y- 

John,  A.  M 
of  Queen’s 
College,  Ox- 
ford, died 
there. 


V" — 

Sarah  Grace 
born  April 
1713, & died 
young. 


—v — — ; — 

Sarah  m.  Rich. 
Lowthian,  of 
Dumfries,  Efq. 
March  1737. 


Elizab.  bora 
May  1721,. 
buried  in  St. 
Cuthbert’s, 
Carlifle,  Dee. 
1738- 


IIenry  died, 
and  was  b. 
in  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s church, 
Carlifle,  0<ft. 
1766. 


young. 


A' 

Chriftopher  Aglionby,  of  Nunnery, 
Efq.  fucceeded  his  father  when  a 
minor;  was  ftieriff  for  the  county 
of  Cumb.  1 780,  died  a batchelor  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  much  re- 
gretted, and  was  b.  in  Ainftable 
church,  061.  1785  : the  laft  of  the 
male  line  of  this  ancient  family. 


— -v 
Elizabeth. 


— 

Julia. 


y" 

Anne  m.  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Bateman, 
re  <ft or  of  Farthing 
flone,  Northamp- 
tonlhire. 


Mary  m.  John 
Orfeur  Yates,  of. 
Skirwith  Abbey 
in  the  county  of 
Cumb.  Efq. 


The 


This  family  appears  to  have  pofiefTed  confiderable  property  and  influence  in  the  city  of  Carlifle,  which 
has  been  represented  in  parliament  by  them  at  different  periods,  viz. 

42d  year  of  Edward  III.  Adam  Aglionby  reprefented  Carlifle.- 


oth 

Richardil.  W illliam  Aglionby 

ditto. 

lft 

Edward  VI.  Edward  Aglionby 

ditto. 

6th 

Edward  VI.  Edward  Aglionby 

ditto. 

iff 

Mary,  John  Aglionby 

ditto. 

27th 

Elizabeth,  Edward  Aglionby 

ditto. . 

35th 

Elizabeth,  Edward  Aglionby 

ditto. 

2 1 If 

James  I.  Edward  Aglionby 

ditto. 

ift 

Charles  I.  Edward  Aglionby 

ditto. . 

iff 

George  I.  Henry  Aglionby 

ditto. . 

8th 

ditto. 
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The  church  of  Ainftablef  was  rectorial,  as  long  as  it  remained  appropriated  to 
the  Nunnery:  it  is  now  vicarial;  the  whole  revenue  not  amounting  to  above  40/. 
per  annum.  It  appears  to  have  been  ferved  by  the  chaplain  of  the  houfe,  as  in  the 
bifliop’s  regifters  there  are  no  inftruments  of  prefentation  or  inftitution,  of  earlier 

date 

In  1386,  Adam  de  Aglionby  was  inftalled  to  the  chauntery  of  the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Grayftock,  being  prefented  by  the  noble  Lord  Ralph  Baron  of  Grayftock:  in  1420,  Adam 
de  Aglionby  appears  to  be  the  then  mailer  of  the  college  of  Grayftock,  being  fued  in  that  year  by 
William  Rebanks  and  his  wife  for  lands  in  Raughton. 

In  1412,  Adam  de  Aglionby,  reftor  of  Skelton,  furrendered  certain  lands  to  Ralph  Lord  of  Grayftock. 

Sir  Thcmas  Aglionby,  Vicar  of  Kirkland,  died  1581. 

John  Aglionby,  fon  of  Edward  Aglionby  and  Elizabeth  Mufgrave,  of  Crookdayke,  “ became  a ftudent 
“ of  Queen’s  College  in  1583,  where,  after  he  had  gone  through  the  fervile  duties  feveral  years,  he  be- 
“ came  a fellow;  whereupon,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  a mod  polite  and  learned  preacher. 
M Afterwards  travelling,  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  filewing  to 
“ him  the  picture  of  the  profound  William  Whitaker,  of  Cambridge,  which  hung  up  in  his  library,  told 
“ him,  pointing  to  the  picture  that  he  mias  the  mojl  learned  Heretic  that  ever  he  read , or  to  that  effedt. 
“ After  his  return,  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in 
**  1600;  was  made  principal  of  St.  Edmund’s  Hall  the  year  after,  being  about  that  time,  reftor  of  Illip 
“ near  to,  and  in  the  county  of  Oxon,  and  foon  after  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  K.  James  I.  He  was  a 
“ perfon  well  accomplifhed  in  all  kind  of  learning;  profoundly  read  in  the  fathers,  and  in  School  divinity; 
“ an  exadt  linguift;  and  of  an  a'juiline  acumen , as  one  who  is  profufe  in  his  prail'c  tells  you.  j.  Waket 
“ in  lib.  cui  Titulus,  Rex.  Platonicus , in  a<ft:  fecundo  Diei.)  What  he  had  publiflied,  I find  not;  however 
“ the  reafon  why  I fet  him  down  here,  is,  that  he  had  a moft  confiderable  hand  in  the  tranflation  of  the 

New  Teftament,  appointed  by  King  James  in  j 604:  which  is  all  that  I know  material  of  him,  faring  only 
“ that  he  dying  at  Ifiip,  to  the  very  great  reludlancy  of  all  learned  and  good  men,  on  the  6th  Feb.  1609, 
“ aged  43,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  there.  Son  after  was  fet  up  an  infeription  to  his 
“ memory  on  the  eaft  wall  of  the  fald  chancel  (by  his  widow,  I think)  wherein  being  nothing  of  him  but 
“ what  I have  mentioned  already,  I fhall  pafs  it  Joy  for  brevity’s  fake.” 

Wood’s  Athens:. 

The  following  rebus  on  a lady  of  this  family,  was  made  fome  years  ago. — 

The  king  of  birds,  and  beafts,  and  flies, 

Name  a maid  I dearly  prize, 

viz.  eagle,  lion,  ar.d  bee. 

We  are  too  faftidious  I11  negle&ing  fuch  antiquated  wit,  under  the  notion  of  its  being  quaint.  For 
the  fame  reafon  all  armorial  bearings  fhould  be  fcouted:  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  are  founded  on  fuch- 
quaint  devices.  Hiftory  records  many  fuch,  only  perhaps  not  fo  good. 

j-  This  parilh  contains  ninety-eight  families,  of  whom  five  are  Prefbyteriar.s. 

VICARIA  DE  AYNSTABLE. 

Ricus  Chydren  clericus  vicarius  ejufdem  Ecclie  de  Aynltable  habet  manfionem  et  Glebam")  £•  s-  d. 

qce  valet  coibus  arinis  — — — — — — Joioo 

Idem  Ricus  habet  unu.  tenement,  ejufdem  Glebe  in  tenur.  Willmi  Verte  q.  val.  p.  ann.  060 

Idem  Ricus  habet  Decitn  feni.  lini  et  canobi  di<ft.  p’rochie  que  vale’t  coibs  armis.  — 0130 

Idem  Ricus  habet  Decim.  agn.  et  lan.  did!:,  p’rochie  que  valent  coibs  annis.  — 

Idem  Ricus  habet  decim.  vitul.  alb.  decim.  et  Oblacon.  major,  et  minor,  ac  p’ficuis  libri  pafeha 

lis  cu.  decim.  uni.  molendini  aquatic,  vale’t  coibs  ais.  — — — — 

Sm  total  valor  81.  1 is.  de  quibus. 

In  Relbluc.  Epo  Karlij  p.  fenagio  annuatim. . — - — 020 

Et 


Refolu.  fenag.  1 
et  al.  y 
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date  than  the  diffolution.  The  recflorial  rights  and  advowfon  were  granted  by 
King  Edward  VI.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  to  Sir  Thomas  Peryent,  Knight, 
and  Thomas  Rewe,  gentleman,  to  hold  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  in  free 

foccage. 


Et  in  conf.  refolu.  dice,  d.lo  Epo.  five  pencon.  vifltacon.  ejufdem  de  tribs  in  tress  mnos  2S,  6d.  "I  £•  /.  d. 
et  fic  annuatim.  — > — — - — — — — — — C o o I® 

Sm  deduct.  2k.  rod. 

Et  Rem.  81.  8s.  2d.  xma  inde  i6s.  9a. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th,  K.  Hem.  VIII. 


Domns  conventual  mouial.  de  ArmethwaHe. 

Agnes  Darwentwater  prioriffe  domus  cov’entualis. 

Monialiu.  de  Armethwaite  infra  com.  Cumbr.  Patrona  Ecclie  p’orhial  de  Aynftable  habet") 

Reftoria’  de  Aynftable  que  valt  in  decim  Gran,  ejufd.  p’rochie.  — — 

Idem  Agnes  habet  manfionem  five  Gleba  de  Armethwaite  pr.  didf.  in  mar.ib.  fuis  p’p’is  que 
valent  p.  annu.  coib.  annis.  — — — — — 

Idem  Agnes  habet  unu.  ter.  dift.  Glebe  in  tenuro  Rici  Thoinfon  que  valet  p.  annu  coibus  annis 
Idem  Agnes  habet  diverfas  Terr,  et  Ten,  jacent  in  diverns  villis  et  Hamlet,  propriis  infra  com. 

Cumbr.  que  valent  p.  annu.  coibus  annis.  — — — — 

Sm  total,  valor.  19I.  23.  2d.  dc  quibus. 

In  refoluc.  reddit  priori  de  Wedderallc  exiftent  celia  Abbathie  bte  Marie  Virginis  de  Yovke^ 

Et  in  refoluc  p’cucon  Vifltacon  Epi  Karlij  de  tiicnnio  in  trieniu.  7s.  6d.  Et  fic  annuatim  allocand.  026 
Sm  deduft  3s.  6d. 

Et  Rem  1 81.  1 6s-  8d. 

Unde  p.  ftipend  uni.  Capell.  celebrant  quotidie  coram  monal  infra  pr’orat.  106s.  8d.  Et  rem.  13s  xma 
inde  26s.  Ibid. 
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Extent,  &e.]  About  a fquare  of  eight  miles,  whereof  the  largeft  part  is  common  and  produces  good 
pafturage  for  ftieep  and  black  cattle. 

Surface.]  It  is  irregular,  about  Rucroft  the  land  is  high,  and  expofed  on  every  quarter,  about  Ainftable 
and  Nunnery  lower  and  Warmer,  but  yet  bleak  and  expofed. 

Farms.]  Small,  inclofures  very  little  and  not  compact;  moftly  occupied  by  their  owners:  little  tene- 
ments & c.  feem  to  have  arifen  from  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  the  common.  On  the  fouthern  point  lies  the 
Nunnery  eftate,  well  wooded. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  About  Nunnery  a ftrong  loam,  and  produces  fine  wheat — About  Rucroft, 
(which  may  have  been  fo  called  from  the  grantee,  Mr.  Rewe)  the  land  ftrong. — Other  parts  light  and 
fandy,  producing  turnips,  potatoes,  barley,  rye,  oats  and  peas;  and  in  fome  trafts,  wheat  and  clover. 

Rents.]  Average  -bout  18s. — It  is  to  be  obferved,  where  there  is  an  extenfive  and  valuable  common- 
right,  the  arable  land  lets  above  its  intrinfic  worth,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  commonage. 

Sheep,  Cattle,  &c.]  Sheep,  of  the  common  moor  breed,  about  1200. — Cattle  of  the  country  breed, 
bred  on  the  commons  and  fold  at  three  and  four  years,  old. — The  horfes  and  hufbandry  gear,  are  in  an 
improved  ftate. 

Agriculture.]  Here  an  eblervation  may  be  applied,  that  extends  to  many  parishes  in  this  county: 
That  in  large  fat  ms,  agriculture  is  much  belter  attended  to  and  of courfe  the  land  produces  more  per  acre , than 
in  fmall  tenements,  in  which  / find  little  fallow,  few  turnips , poor  crops,  and  the  land  bewildered  and  wild: 
the  reafon  of  which,  I prefume  is,  the  poornefs  of  the  occupiers  of  fmall farms,  the  weaknefs  of their  horfes , 
&c.  fo  that  providing  for  the  prefent  moment,  appears  to  be  all  that  fuch  tenants  can  attain,  or  even  aim  at.* 

Roads.]  From  Penrith  to  Brampton  the  chief. 

* This  remark  is  worthy  the  public  attention — it  militates  again  Pc  the  popular  prejudice  touching  difperfing  laborious 
families  and  depopulating  a country.  The  public  intereft  is  concerned,  and  humanity  prompts  the  idea,  that  a man  had 
better  labour  for  certain  daily  wages,  than  be  in  daily  hazard  of  ruin  by  adverfity  of  feafon,  when  he  and  his  family  are 
drudging  in  a little  unproductive  farm.  W.  H. 

Ri  vers. 
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foccage.  The  reprefentative  of  the  late  Richard  Lowthian,  Efq.  of  Dumfres,  in 
Scotland,  is  the  impropriator.* 

There  is  a tombftone  in  the  church,  fculptured  with  arms,  two  barrs  and  three 
mullets  in  chief,  with  an  infcription, — “ Hie  jacet  Johannes  de  Dentoun  dominus  de 

“ Aunjlaple 


Rivers.]  Eden  on  the  weft,Croglinwater  fouth,  and  Holm-wraughbeck  north,  withfeveral fmall brook* 
Qarries.]  Plenty  of  red  freeltone. 

Antiquties.]  In  a field  in  Lord  Carlifle’s  eftate,  at  Low-Hall,  in  this  parifh  a few  years  ago  fome 
copper  coins  were  ploughed  up.  From  the  account  we  have  of  them,  we  fuppofe  they  were  Roman;, 
but  the  farmer  took  no  care  of  them,  and  they  were  foon  loft. 

School.]  One  endowed.  Housmak’s  Notes. 

We  acknowledge  great  obligation  to  Mrs.  Yates,  of  Skirwith  abbev.  for  much  information  touching 
this  parifh.  The  Editors. 

* AINSTABLE  VICARAGE. 


Ded.  St.  Michael — Armathwaite  Nunnery  propr. — Late  R.  r^owthian  pat. 

K.  Books!  Cert.  val.  ) Real  val. 

81.  8s.  6d.  3 35I.  os.  od.  3 40I.  os.  od. 

Incumbents. — Thomas  Rumney. — 156 5,  John  Preeftman  p.  m.  Rumney  pr.  Robert  Dalfton.— « 
J597,  Robert  Watfon  p m.  Preeftman  pr.  Henry  Barrow  and  Hugh  Lowther. — 1661,  George  Dacres 
cl.  pr.  Leo.  Barrow  gent. — 1680,  George  Hodgfon  cl.  p.  m.  Dacres  pr.  Barbara  Huggat  wid. — >737? 

John  Verty  p.  m.  Hodgfon  pr.  Bridget  Lowthian 1749,  Charle*  Smallwood  pr.  Richard  Lowthian 

gent. — 1771,  Thomas  Railton  p.  m.  Smallwood  pr.  ibid. — 1782,  W.  Armllrong  elk.  p.  m.  Railton. 


DECANATUS  CTJMBR. 

Pope  Nich.  val.  ) K.  Ed.  II.  1 K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Ecclefia  de  Aynftapylith  10I.  9s.  5d  3 Eccl.  de  Aynftapylith  il.  3 Aynftably  vicaria  81. 

1 Vicaria  ejufd.  non  fufficit  pro") 
icana  eju  . 5 . 4s.  • | oneribus  ordinariis  fupportand.  \ 


s.  2d. 


This  parifh  gave  birth  to  Dr.  John  Leake , the  fon  of  a clergyman  who  was  curate  of  the  fame  parifh, 
and  came  from  Glafgow,  in  Scotland.  He  was  firft  fent  to  fchool  at  Croglin;  and  from  thence  removed 
to  the  grammar  fchool  at  Bifhop  Auckland,  where  he  was  diftinguiihedby  his  rapid  advances  to  the  firft 
claffes  of  that  ancient  feminary.  When  his  education  was  finifhed,  he  went  to  London,  with  a defign  to 
engage  in  the  proffeflion  of  arms:  but  not  being  endowed  with  fuch  an  ample  portion  of  patience,  (as. 
was  then,  and  which,  unhappily  for  merit,  is  now  more  than  ever  requifite,  if  unfuppoited  by  parliamen- 
tary influence)  as  to  wait  the  acomplifhment  of  thofe  expectations,  into  which  he  had  been  flattered  by 
the  empty  pronufes  of  fuperficial  greatnefs,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  medicine.  After  attending  the 
hofp'tals  in  London,  and  being  admitted  a member  of  the  corporation  of  furgeons,  an  opportunity  pre- 
fenting  itfelf  of  extending  his  knowledge,  by  vifiting  foreign  countries,  he  embarked  for  Lifbon ; whence, 
after  gratifying  his  thirft  for  information  by  every  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  that  metropolis,  he  vifited 
feveral  parts  of  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  commenced  bufinefs,  as  a furgeon  and  manmidwife  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly.  He  foon  after  publifhed  “ A Diflertatlon  on  the  Properties  and 
“ Efficacy  of  the  Lifbon  Diet  Drink;”  which  he  adminiftred  with  fuccefs  in  many  very  defperate  cafes 
of  lues,  fcrophula,  and  the  feurvy.  Stimulated  by  an  ardent  defire  to  enlarge  the  fphere  of  his  ufefulnefs, 
and  encouraged  by  his  fkiiful  countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Hugh  Sanders,  who  was  alfo  bred  to  the  chirur- 
gical  profeflion,  he  prefented  himfelf  to  the  prefident  and  cenfors  of  the  London  College,  and  palled  the 
ufual  examinations  with  uncommon  eclat.  About  this  time  he  removed  to  a fpacious  houfe  in  Craven- 
ftreet,  in  the  Strand,  where  he  commenced  leCturer  in  the  obftetric  art,  by  delivering  to  the  faculty,  who 
were  indiferiminately  invited  to  attend  his  “ LeCture  introductory  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mid- 
“ wifery  ” which  parted  through  four  editions  in  4to.  In  1765  he  purchafed  a piece  of  ground,  on  a 
building  leafe,  and  afterwards  prefented  to  the  public  the  original  plan  for  the  inftitution  of  the  Weftmin- 
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“ Aunjiaple The  fame  arms  appear  on  a done  above  the  fouth  window  in  the 
quire. 

The 

fter  Lying  in  Hofpital.  Soon  as  tlie  building  was  raifed,  be  voluntarily  and  without  any  canfiueration, 
afiigned  over  to  the  governors  all  his  right  of  the  above  premiles,  in  favour  of  the  hofpital;  and  publifhed, 
in  1773,  a volume  of  “ Practical  Obfervations  on  the  Child-bed  Fever;  and  in  1774,  “ a Lecture  in- 
“ troduftory  to  the  Theory  and  Pra&ice  of  Midwifery , including  the  Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Tendency  of 
“ that  Science,  See,  publickly  delivered  O&ober  4th,  1773,  1774,”  8vo;  which  was  afterwards  confiderably 
varied,  enlarged,  and  publifhed  in  2 vcis.  under  the  title  of  “ Medical  obfervations  and  Inftrudions  on 
“ the  Nature,  Treatment,  and  cure  ofvaricus  Difeafes  incident  to  Women.”  This  was  fo  well  received 
by  tire  public,  as  to  paf*  through  feven  or  eight  editions ; and  has  been  tranflated  into  the  French  and 
German  languages. 

About  the  latter  end  o'  *791,  lie  war.  feizei  with  an  ir.difpofi.ion  of  the  breaft,  which  was  imagined 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  his  application  in  compofing  “ A piadical  Eft  ay  on  the  Difeafes  of  the 
“ Vifcera,  particularly  thofe  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.”  He  recovered  from  that  illnefs,  and  in  the 
fpring  of  1 79a, the  work  was  publifhed.  About  three  weeks  before  his  death,  lie  had  a return  of  his  former 
complaint;  but  the  day  before  he  died,  the  phylician  by  whom  he  was  attended  as  well  as  the  doctor 
himfelf,  thought  he  was  much  better ; audit  was  intended  that  he  ftiou’d  remove  the  next  day  to  deep 
in  the  country.  Ke  retired  to  reft  on  Tuefday  evening  the  7th  of  Auguft;  having  given  orders  to  his 
feivant,  to  cr.Il  aim  the  next  morning  by  eight  o’clock.  This  it  s done,  and  no  anfwer  being  made,  the 
man  called  again  at  nine,  with  as  little  l’uccefr.  The  night  bolt  of  the  chamber  door  was  then  forced, 
end  Dr.  Leake  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ; which  event  appeared -to  have  taken  place  feme  hours.  This 
was  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  1792. 

He  was  fomewhat  below  the  middle  fize,  temperate  in  diet,  aftiv;  in  bulinefs,  acute  in  perceptions, 
voluble  and  very  entertaining  in  his  difeourfe:  oolite,  but  fomewhat  precife  in  his  manners;  and,  from 
a too  great  irritability  of  temper,  fometirre-  dilgufted  both  his  pupils  and  patients,  to  whom  he  was 
nevertheless  ever  anxious  to  be  ferviceablc.  Tic  alfo  was  (what  every  man  of  tafte  and  reflection  mud  ne- 
cefTatily  be)  a warm  admirer  of  Shakefpeare;  and  has  often  delighted  the  writer  of  this  halty  fketch 
of  his  life,  by  the  feeling  and  pathos  with  which  be  recited  many  beautiful  parages  of  that  immortal 
bard. 

His  publications  feem  not  to  be  marked  by  any  extraordinary  depth  of  refearch;  or  any  new  difeove- 
ries;  but  they  are,  all  of  them,  fenfible,  prafticrl,  and  ul'eful.  The  fame  character  may  be  given  of  his 
ftile;  which  feldorn  riles  to  a py_ remarkable  degree  of  elevation,  or  elegance;  but  is  always  correct,  per- 
fpicuous,and  pleating.  The  following  paragraphs,  which  co.iciude  his  book  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  Vifcera, 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a fair  fpecimen  both  of  his  fentiments  and  language; 

“ We  have  now  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  ftate  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  how,  by  their  mutual 
«*  fympathv,  they  co-operate  with  each  other;  what  condition  of  the  body  fits  it  for  health,  or  tends  to 
“ introduce  difeafes;  how  it  is  altered  by  the  effefts  of  age;  fubjeCl  to  the  internal  controul  of  inordinate 
“ pafiions;  fervile  to  all  the  Jkycy  influences,  and  its  operations  infenftbly  perverted  by  the  prevalence  of 
*l  cuftom,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  variable  than  the  weather  glafs,  and  in  a perpetual  ftate  of  change  from 
<!  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

“ Human  life,  thus  furrounded  and  afiailed  by  a train  of  unavoidable  evils,  may  indeed  be  compared 
tl  to  a fleeting  fnadow,  •which  never  conthiueth  in  one  flay.  Like  the  unballafted  bark  in  a troubled  ocean, 
“ it  becomes  the  fport  of  winds  and  tides;  and  without  the  aid  of  religion,  philofophy,  and  reafon,  is  in 
“ continual  danger  of  being  fwallowed  up  and  loft. 

“ If  fuch  are  the  various  alTedlions  of  the  body  and  mind;  and  if  our  manner  of  living  changes  our  man- 

ner  of  thinking,  and  influences  our  moral  conduct;  thrice  happy  they,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  eaily 
“ temperance,  and  the  due  regulation  of  their  pafiions,  as  powerful  motives  to  virtue,  and  the  fureft  means 
“ of  preferving  health,  prolonging  life,  and  tailing  its  pleafures  with  the  dignity  and  refinement  of  ra- 
tional creatures.” 
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In  this  parifh  there  is  a fmail  parochial  library,  but  of  whofe  gift  is  not  known. 
There  is  a ftock  of  50I.  for  the  poor,  and  an  endowment  of  2I.  10s.  out  of  lands  for 
a fchool. 

On  the  DECEASE  of  JOHN  LEAKE , M.  D. 

By  Dr.  Crane. 


Ah  ! te  mete  ft  partem  annnee  rapit 

Maturior  vis quid  moror  altera  ? Hor. 


Lamented  Leake  ! receive  thefe  humble  lay*. 

The  tribute  of  the  mufe’s  artlefs  praife, 

Of  praife  unbought,  to  fcience  only  due, 

And  jultly  giv’n  to  thofe  difcerning  few 
Whofe  (kill,  like  thine,  heft  claims  her  high  regard 
(A  gvatefid,  though  inadequate  reward) 

Lamented  Leake  ! thy  deep-inftrudtive  page 
Extends  thy  fame  to  every  future  age  ; 

Thy  knowledge,  by  no  fordid  aims  conceal’d, 
Important  truths  to  all  mankind  reveal’d, 
Unknown  before — or  threw  new  dights  on  thofe 
Which  ferve  the  views  of  nature  to  difclofe. 

From  thee  I learn’d  (nor  curb  that  honed  pride) 
More  than  from  all  the  lights  I gain’d  befide. 

Wells ■,  Augitjl  12  th. 


( What  to  thy  labours  doth  not  fcience  owe  ? 

And  what  reward  can  my  weak  mufe  bellow  ? 
j With  lips  fo  faintly  touch’d  with  hallow’d  fire, 
To  give  thy  worth  its,  due  (he  (hall  afpire  ? 

1 Alas  ! too  well  lhe  feels  her  feeble  aid, 
j Yet  will  not  thy  juft  honours  be  unpaid  ; 
j Thoufands  unborn,  in  after-time,  (hall  raife 
I More  lading  trophies,  far  red  to  thy  pr.aife, 

! In  thanks  for  lives  thy  works  (hall  help  to  fare, 

J And,  under  God,  dill  refene  from  the  grave, 
j From  me,  who  wait,  till  death  has  fix’d  the  feal 
; On  worth  departed,  and  fupprefs  my  zeal. 

Like  pious  offering,  at  thyflirine  now  paid, 

| If  I furviv’d,  at  Lettfom's  would  be  made. 

J.c. 


The  doctor  was  a very  perfonable  man,  and  an  accomplifiied  gentleman,  owing  to  the  great  advantage 
of  having  travelled,  and  alfo  to  his  having  always  found  an  eafy  admifiion  into  the  mod  fafhionable 
circles  ; he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  bed  bred  and  politeft  phyficians  of  the  age.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  are  fuch  qualities  without  their  value ; but  in  London  they  are  peculiarly  proper,  and  even 
neceflary. 

Among  Dr.  Leake’s  few  Angularities  of  character,  may  be  mentioned  his  extraordinary,  and  even 
troublefome  folicitude  about  frefii  air,  All  his  windows  were  made  fo  as  to  admit  it  at  top,  as  well  as 
at  bottom  ; and  neither  in  his  profeffional  vifits,  nor  thofe  of  fnenddiip,  could  he  be  induced  to  remain 
in  any  room,  in  which  fre(h  air  was  not  rnftantly  and  copioufly  admitted. 

This  country  is  fuppofed  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  the  late  celebrated  poets,  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Gray* 
for  having  firft  drawn  the  attention  of  our  diftant  fellow-fubjedts  to  our  mountains  and  lakes.  Dr.  Leake 
alfo  was  one  of  the  many  men  of  tade,  who  was  charmed  with  our  northern  feenery.  He  made  the  tour 
of  the  lakes  in  three  fucceflive  fummers  ; and  always  with  frefh  and  increafing  admiration.  His  obferva- 
tions  during  thefe  tours,  were  the  frequent  topics  of  his  converfation;  and  as  he  had  not  only  a large  and 
genteel  acquaintance,  but  was  alfo  a man  of  a cultivated  and  corredl  tade  ; few  men  contributed  more 
than  he  did,  to  render  a tour  to  the  north  fafhior.able.  We  know  not  how  far  fuch  a (light  circumftance, 
as  the  do&or’s  preferring  the  vale  of  Lorton,  which  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  far  exceeded  that 
of  Arno,  between  Pifa  and  Florence,  to  the  magnificent  Skiddow  and  Helvellyn,  will  juftify  us  in  an  in- 
ference, that  it  befpoke  his  character  and  temper,  which  were  foft  and  mild  in  the  extreme. 

Biograp«ia  Cumb, 


( Carta  regis  EcflivareJi  tertii,  as  referred  to  page  igo.J 

Rex  omnibus  ad  quos,  &c.  falutem.  Volentes  diledlis  nobis  in  Chrifto,  prioriffe,  et  monialibus  dc 
Bnnitwait,  in  comitatu  Cumbrix,  quartum  terrx,  tenementa,  et  redditus,  per  querram  Scotix  multipliefter 
diftruclx  exiftunt,  et  vaftatx,  gratium  facere  fpecialem,  pardonavimus  eifdem  prioreff®,  et  monialibus, 
illas  decern  libras,  quas  nobis  reddere  tenentur,  pro  vidtualibus  tempore  domini  Edwardi,  nuper  regis 
Anglix  patris  nodri,  per  ipfas  ad  J£alliohim  emptis,  et  ipfas  de'  eifdem  decim  libras,  tenore  prxfentium, 
quietamus.  In  cujus  rei  teftimonium  (&c.)  Tefte  rege  apud  Wedmonafterium  fextodecimo  die  Odtobris. 
Dugd.  p/32^. 

vol.  i.  D d THE 
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THE  PARISH  OF  CROGLIN 

IS  diftant  from  Carlifle  about  fourteen  miles,  from  Penrith  twelve,  and  Bramp- 
ton ten  ; is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  parifhes  of  Kirkhaugh  and  Knarefdale* 
in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  on  the  north  by  the  parifhes  of  Caflle-Carrock 
and  Cumrew,  on  the  weft  by  the  parifh  of  Cumwhitton,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Kirkofwald. 

One  Hastings,  for  his  fervices  to  King  Richard  1.  in  the  crufade,  at  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem,  obtained  a grant  of  this  manor ; and  fome  authors  have  aflerted,  that 
the  king  put  his  feal  thereto  under  the  walls  of  that  city. 

“ Crcglin,  lacus  ad  rupem , is  the  name  of  rhe  river  that  divides  Kirkofwald 
leignory  from  the  barony  of  Gilfland,  at  the  head  thereof,  and  after  it  comes  to- 
wards Ainftable,  it  turns  to  Staffol,  and  divides  them  till  it  be  received  of  Eden. 
It  is  called  of  two  Britifh  words  Ca?~eg,  a rock,  and  Lyn , a water.  Of  thefe  words 
is  corruptly  framed  the  prefent  name  Crog-lin , which  gives  name  to  the  town  and 
church.  It  was  anciently  the  freehold  of  one  Philip  Haftings,  in  whofe  ifliicmale 
it  defcendcd  till  King  Edward  I.’s  time,  and  then  Croglin,  and  his  other  lands  in 

Weftmorland,  fell  to  his  daughters,  married  to Wharton,  anceftor  to  the 

now  Lord  Wharton  and  to  Warcop ; but  now  the  Lord  Wharton  holds  it  all  to 
himfelf.  It  is  part  of  Gilfland,  and  holden  of  the  lords  thereof.  One  of  thofe 
Haftings  was  with  the  king  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  and  received  a grant  of  the 
king  there,  of  lands  which  the  king  gave  him  in  England.  The  Lords  Wharton’s 
coat  is  the  arms  of  thofe  Haflings,  but  he  hath  added  to  them  a border  of  Or, 
charged  with  lion’s  paws  in  faltier  abouc  the  Haflings’  coat,  which  is  a manche* 
at  gent  in  a field  Jable.”% 

The  late  Duke  of  Wharton’sf  truflees  fold  the  manor  of  Croglin  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  rhe  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  prefent  owner.* 
There  is  a fmall  manor  called  Newby,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle. 

The  church  is  redorial,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptifl,  and  always  was  in  the 
patronage  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Croglin,  till  the  late  Duke  of  Wharton  fold 
the  fame  in  grofs  to  Matthew^  Smales,  Efq.  from  whom  it  came  to  the  late  Rev. 
Henry  Chaytor,  LL.  D.§  There  appears  to  be  an  error  in  Dugdale’s  Monaflicon, 
vol.  I.  p.  389,  relative  to  this  church,  where  it  is  fet  forth  that  Uchtred,  fon  of 
Lyolf,  gave  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  in  York,  as  is  fpecihed  in  the  particu- 
lars of  the  confirmatory  charter  by  King  Henry  II.  But  that  abbey,  or  Wetheral, 

a cell 

J Denton’s  MS. 

•4-  The  Whartons  did  not,  as  is  ufual  on  the  marriage  of  heirefies  impale,  or  quarter  the  arms  of  Haft- 
ings,  but  affumed  the  Haftings’  arms  fingly,  which  are  the  paternal  arms  of  Whartons  to  this  day, 
namely,  fable  a manche  argent , 

* A cuftomary  manor,  confiding  of  about  24  tenants — Cuftomary  rent  5I.  15s. — Free-rent  2I. — A 
lenpenny  fine. 

$ CROOLIN  RECTORY. 

Captain  Henry  Chaytor,  of  the  firft  regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  patron. 

King’s  books  81. — Certif.  val.  47k— -Real  Yal.  nol. 
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a ccli  thereto,  never  had  pofleflions  within  this  parifli;  Uchtred’s  lands  lay  in 
Little  Croglin,  in  the  parifh  of  Kirkofwald. 

Among  many  other  inflances  in  this  trad:  of  country,  we  mull  remark,  that 
occafional  ftrong  holds  were  neceffary  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were,  in  ancient 

times. 


Pope  Nich.  Val. 
Ecclelia  de  Croglin  9I.  15s.  4d. 


DECANATUS  CUMB. 

Iv.  Edw  II. 

Ecclefia  de  Croglin  non  fufficit.  pro  oner 
ordinarii3  fupportand. 


ions  ^ 


K.  Hen.  VIII. 
Croglin  reftoria  81.  0$. 


RECTORIA  ECCLIE  DE  CROGLYNG.  £. 

Anthoni.  Wharton,  clericus  reftor  ejufdem  habet  manfionem  et  gleba,  dift.  rector  que  talent  1 
per  annu.  coibs.  annis  — — — — — — — — J 

Idem  \nthoni.  habet  decim.  Garbar.  toci.  diet  p’rochie  que  valent  coib  annis  — — 4 

Idem  Anthoni.  habet  decim.  Agn.  Lan.  que  vale’t  coibs  annis  — — — — — o 

Idem  Anthoni.  habet  decim.  feni  lini  et  canobi  dift  p’oehie  que  vale’t  coib.  annis.  — — o 

Idem  Anthoni.  habet  Oblac.  Alb.  decim.  et  minut.  ac  p’ficius  libr.  pafchalis  que  vale’t  coib  an.  o 

Sm.  total  valoris  81.  4s.  od.  de  quibs. 

^et^fubbd^^"  ^ re^uc  ^F°  Carlioli  fenagio  annuatim.  — — — — — — o 

Et  in  conf.  pencon.  vihtacor..  dift.  Epi  de  Triennio  in  trienniu.  6s.  et  fic  annuatim.  — o 

Sm.  deduct.  4s. 

Et  rem,  81.—— — xma  inde  163 


d. 


o 
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Eccl.  Survey,  26th  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Incumbents — 1293,  Adam — 1309,  Symon  de  Layton — 1317,  Patrick  de  Edenhall,  pr.  Henry  de 
Qnarton— 1 335,  John  de  Wetewang,  pr.  ibid. — 1362,  Patrick  de  Edenham,  pr.  Hugh  de  Quarton— • 
William  de  Willerdby — 1377.  John  Mafon,  p.  in.  Willerdby,  pr.  ibid. — 1380,  William  de  Hoton,  p. 
ref.  Mafon,  pr.  pr.  William  Beauchamp — 1452,  Henry  Stay neforth — 1527,  William  Wharton — Percival 
Warthcop — 1564,  Philip  Mafchel,  p.  m.  Warthcop,  p.  Barn.  Machel,  and  another  p.  hac.  vice,  per  don. 
Thomas  Lord  Wharton — 1568,  John  Hudfon,  p.  m.  Machel,  pr.  R.  Lcwther,  and  another,  per  hac 
vice,  p.  don.  ibid. — 1574,  Thomas  Barne,  elk.  p.  ref.  Hudfon,  pr.  Gerard  Lowther — 1578,  Marmaduke 
Chomlev,  p.  m.  Barne,  pr.  Philip  Lord  'Wharton — 1582,  Roger  Haflehead,  p.  ref.  Chomley,  pr.  ibid.—*— 
1611,  John  Allan,  p.  m.  Haflehead,  pr.  ibid. — 1639,  Richard  Sharpies,  p.  m.  Allan,  pr-  ibid  — 1660, 
John  Rogers,  A.  M. — *663,  Geo.  Yates,  col.  by  lapfe,  p.  depriv.  Rogers* — 1671,  Geo.  Sanderfon,  p.  m. 
Yates,  pr.  Philip  Lord  Wharton — 1691,  Thomas  Hnnter,  p.  m.  Sanderfon,  pr.  ibid. — 1724,  Henry 
Noble,  p.  m.  Hunter,  pr.  Matthew  Smales,  gent — Noble  was  born  at  Cockermouth,  and  died  Oft.  14, 
1783,  at.  83,  having  poflefled  this  living  56  years — was  fucceeded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Myers  B.  D. 
a native  of  Milton,  in  this  county,  was  inftituted  by  Bilhop  Law,  on  the  prefent.  of  Dr.  Chaytor,  1780. 

STATE  OF  POPULATION. 

41  dwelling  houfes — 163  inhabitants — 84  males — 79  females. — From  1672  to  1691,  baptifms  106; 
burials  14c. — From  1772  to  1791,  baptifns  133;  burials  104. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinfon,  for  much  information  touching  this 
parifli  and  neighbourhood. The  Editors. 


Extent.]  FromE.  to  W.  6 miles,  N.  to  S.  2 miles, — about  7000  fquare  acres. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  There  is  not  much  arable  land  : a great  extent  of  mountainous  common  to  the 
eaft — a lower  moor  or  common  to  the  weft.  Only  two  villages,  and  fame  fcattered  cottages. — The  arable 
land  a heavy  cold  red  fand,  lies  in  narrow  crooked  ridges  or  dales,  which  caufes  the  owners  of  grafs  land 
to  herd  or  band  their  cattle.  Oats  the  chief  grain,  a little  barley,  but  fcanty  crops. 

Estates  and  Rents.]  Tenements  from  3I.  to  45I.  a-year,  the  whole  rental  672I. — the  moft  people 
occupy  their  own  lands,  great  part  in  open  town-fields,  the  general  average  9s.  6d.  per  acre — of  inclo- 
fures  the  average  rent  15s.  or  1 6s.  per  acre  ; the  farmers  chief  objeft  is  their  ftieep  ftock  ; and  the  com- 
mon keeps  up  the  rental. 
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times,  frequently  harrafted  by  fmall  parties  defcending  from  the  mountains;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Croglin,  is  a place  for  refort  in  times  of  peril,  called  Scarroviav,- 
%yick,  like  Harcjc^ugh , in  the  vicinity  of  Renwick,  and  Dunzvallought , near 
Cumrcw. 


THE  PARISH  OF  KIRKOSWALD 

DERIVES  its  name  from  St.  Ofwald,  the  celebrated  king  and  martyr  of 
Northumberland,  to  whom,  in  the  Romifti  calendar,  the  5th  of  Auguft,  is 
confecrated,  and  to  whom  alfo  this  church  was  dedicated.  It  lies  in  a vale  which 
is  beautiful  : — as  it  extends  fouthward,  it  widens  confiderably,  and  confifls  of  rich 
lands.  The  inclofures  flretch  up  the  hills,  both  to  the  eaft  and  weft.  The  village 
is  irregularly  fcattered  on  the  declivities  of  the  eminence,  and  in  the  depth  of  the 
vale  ftands  the  manfiomhoufe  of  Timothy  Feaiherftonhaugh,  Efq.  detached  from 
the  village ; a genteel  houfe,  but  not  placed  in  an  eligible  lituation.  The  brook 
runs  very  near  it,and  a mill  projeding  into  the  town  ftreet,  forms  no  very  agreeable 
cbjed. — The  ground  towards  the  eaft,  in  front,  is  broken  and  very  fteep,  but  to- 
wards the  weft,  the  lands  open,  and  form  a beautiful  level  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eden.  This  manfion  w as  probably  built  by  fome  of  the  Dacre  family,  is  ereded 
on  the  fite  of  the  collegiate  houfe,  the  proprietor  having  the  glebe  lands,  and  part 
of  the  tithes,  which  he  derives  from  the  grantee  of  the  crown.  The  caftle  ftands 
at  the  diftance  of  five  or  fix' hundred  yards  to  the  eaft  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated 
fituation,  furrounded  with  fine  lands,  the  declivities  cloathed  with  wood.  It  has 

Sheep. 3 About  4000,  of  different  kinds,  moft  of  them  the  fhort  Scotch  breed,  fome  common  moor 
fheep.  The  wool  naturally  grows  coarfe  upon  thefe  mountains,  and  fells  about  2s.  per  ftone  lower  than 
tliofe  depaltured  on  the  lower  moors,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  heavier;  about  6 fleeces  and  a half 
go  to  a Hone  of  141b.  the  mountain  fheep  ate  hardier  and  heavier  than  tliofe  bred  and  depaltured  on  the 
lower  moors- 

Fuel.]  Coals  chiefly  from  Tindall  fell,  fome  got  in  this  parilh. 

Lime  and  Coal.]  Got  on  the  fide  of  the  fell — a great  quantity  of  lime  is  burnt,  and  the  coal  of  the 
fell  ferves  that  purpofe  ; though  of  a quality  much  inferior  to  Tindall  fell. 

Quarries.]  Of  red  freeltone,  and  0/ baftard  marble,  ora  fpecies  of  porphyry,  fome  veiy  black,  other 
blocks  veined  with  white.  ) 

River.]  Croglin  water,  abounding  with  trout — where  the  river  leaves  the  fell,  it  forms  a fine  cafcade 
of  18  perpendicular  feet. — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  fifh  above  the  falls  of  Nunnery  mull  be  aboriginals, 
33  at  no  feafon  they  could  pafs  up  thofe  falls  from  the  river  Eden. 

Poor.]  None. 

School.]  Endowed  with  3I.  a-year. 

Tithes.  Paid  in  kind,  eltimated  at  1 2d.  a-year. 

Game.]  Groufe,  hares,  and  partridges — fome  rabbits. 

Wood.]  About  two  acres  on  Croglin  banks. — Much  wood  buried  in  the  moffes,  four  and  five  feet 
below  the  fur  face. 

Aspect.]  To  the  weft,  a rugged  and  uneven  furface — The  fmall  village  of  Croglin  lies  in  a deep  val® 
©r  dell the  river  runs  through  it  from  end  to  end — The  inclofures  fenced  with  ftone  walls. 

Commons.]  Many  trafts  of  land  bear  the  marks  of  ancient  ploughing. 

Builbings.]  Moftly  of  ftone,  and  in  general  comfortable  habitations.  Housman's  Notes. 
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not  been  a very  extend  ve  work,  and  Rands  within  a fquare  area  defended  by 
a ditch  on  three  fides.  Th  - brook  which  fupplied  the  fofie  with  water,  forming 
the  eaflern  fide  of  the  area.  There  is  little  more  remaining  than  one  fquare 
tower,  the  other  ragged  remnants  confifl  chiefly  of  dark  and  dreary  vaults.  The 
demefne  lands  are  laid  to  let  for  upwards  of  6ool.  per  annum. f 

Authors  difagree  much  as  to  the  ancient  owners  of  this  manor.  “ Kirkofwald 
eccle/ia  SanSIo  Ofvsaldo  facra,  is  the  name  of  the  town  and  parifh  there,  and  of 
very  ancient  time  it  hath  been  l'o  termed.  The  caRle  Was  built  by  the  Engaines, 
1 ords  of  Burgh,  Ilhall,  Herreby,  and  Kirkofwald.  It  was  firft  founded  by  Radulph 
Engaine;  but  far  lhort  of  that  beauty  and  Rate  which  it  had  afterwards  by  his 
fucceflbrs.  Sir  Hugh  Morvill,  in  King  John’s  time,  inclofed  the  park,  in  the  fe- 
cund year  of  that  reign,  by  the  king’s  licence  ; and  Radulphus  de  Levington,  that 
married  Ada,  daughter  of  Jotrice  Morvill,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Hugh  Morvill, 
added  thereunto  a part  of  Gamellby  and  GlaRonby.  Thomas,  fon  of  Thomas 
de  Multon,  and  John  de  CaRre,  that  married  the  widow  of  Thomas  Multon,  of 
Gilfland,  in  King  Edward  II. ’s  time,  made  additions  to  the  caRle:  but  the  Lord 
Thomas  Dacre,  that  married  the  heir  of  GravRock,  did  finilh  it  and  mote  it  about 
w ith  great  charge,  which  notwithstanding,  in  the  third  defeent  after  him,  is  now  in 
a manner  become  altogether  ruinous.  It  was  RrR  parcel  of  the  feignory  of  Adam, 
fon  of  Svvene,  fon  of  Ailrich,  and  granted  forth  with  a daughter  to  Trivers  Lord 
of  Burgh,  chief  foreRer  of  the  fee  of  Englewood  ForeR,  by  whofe  daughter  Ibria 
wife  to  Radulph  Engaine,  it  came  to  him.  This  lordfnip  did  contain  Kiikofwald, 
NcwRaffol,  Ravenwick,  Harflceugn,  Huddlefkeugh,  Little  Croglin,  and  Kabeigh, 
alias  Lanbergh,  and  all  the  land  and  waRe  towards  the  eaR  mountains,  from  the 
river  Eden  on  the  well,  and  between  Croglin  water  on  the  north,  and  the  little 
Rilldale  Raghon  beck  on  the  fout’n,  that  divides  it  from  GlaRonby  and  Gamellby. 
The  heirs  of  Adam,  fon  of  Swene,  were  Yorkfhiremen,  therefore  not  regarded 
here,  as  the  owners  of  Kirkofwald.  And  after  the  making  of  ynagna  charta,  and 
the  rebellion  of  Roger  Montbegon,  meanlord,  they  held  it  of  the  king  immedi- 
ately.”* 

ft  Part  of  the  demefnes  of  Kirkofwald  are  now  (1749)  the  inheritance  of  the 
FcatherRons,  who  are  a branch  of  the  FeatherRons  of  FeatherRonhaugh,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  and  generally  write  their  names  FeatherRonhaugh,  or 
halgh,  the  RrR  of  them  I meet  with  was  Henry,  who  married  a daughter  of  the 
Vfyberghs  of  Clifton.  Timothy,  afterwards  knighted,  their  fon,  who  was  a great 
royalifl  during  the  civil  wars;  and  being  taken  prifoner  at  CheRer  fight,  was  ex- 
ecuted for  fighting  againfi  the  parliament.  He  married  a daughter  of  the 
Patrickfons,  of  Calder-Abbey,  and  had  iflue  Thomas,  who  married  a daughter  of 
the  Dacres,  of  LanercoR,  and  had  iflue  Timothy,  who  married  a daughter  of  the 
Billinghams,  of  Leving,  and  had  iflue  Heneage,  who  married  one  Lidflon,  a De- 
vonfhire  lady,  and  had  iflue  Timothy,  now  in  pofleflion.  The  arms  of  this  family 
are  gules,  three  oflrich  feathers,  argent , or  gules  a chevron  ermine  between  three 
oflrich  feathers  argent. "% 

f This  is  a cuftomary  manor— Cuftomary  rent,  9I. — A god’s  penny  only  for  a fine. 

* Deaton’s  MS.  $ Milboume’s  Additions. 
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It  is  well  afcertained,  that  Trivers  married  a daughter  of  Ralph  de  Mefchines : 
according  to  Dugdale,  Kirkofvvald  came  to  Sir  H igh  Morvill,  by  marriage  of 
Heloife  de  Stutteville;  from  Sir  Hugh  it  defeended  to  the  Multons,  and  from 
them  to  the  Dacres.  Thomas  Lord  Dacre’s  daughter  and  heirefs,  Joan,  married 
Sir  Richard  Fines,  and  by  the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  it  palled  to  Sampfon 
Leonard,  and  fo  to  Thomas  Lennard,  who  married  Anne  Fitz  Roy,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  King  Charles  II.  by  the  Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  and  was  created  Earl 
of  Suftex,  whofe  daughters  and  coheireftes  fold  this  manor  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Muf- 
grave,  Bart,  father  of  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  of  Edenhall,  Bart,  the  prefent  owner. 

The  caftle,  by  the  following  defeription  of  it,  faid  to  be  given  by  Mr.  Sand- 
ford,  mult  once  have  been  a noble  edifice.  “ On  the  river  Eden  ftandeth  the  ca- 
u pital  grand  caflle  of  Kirkofwald,  and  a very  fine  church  there,  and  quondam 
“ college  ; now  the  noble  manfion  houfe  of  the  late  Sir  Timothy  Fcatherftonhaugh, 
*'  colonel  of  the  king’s  fide,  taken  at  Wigan,  where  the  late  lord  Witherington  was 
«f  flain.  Sir  Timothy  was  taken  prifoner,  and  executed  by  beheading  at  Chefier, 
by  the  command  of  the  unworthy  Colonel  Mitton,  after  the  faid  knight  had 
**  quarter  given  him.  This  great  caftle  of  Kirkofwald,  was  once  the  faireft  fabric 
*f  that  ever  eyes  looked  upon.  The  hall,  I have  feen,  one  hundred  yards  long, 
“ and  the  great  portraiture  of  King  Brute,  lying  in  the  end  of  the  roof  of  this  hall, 
“ and  of  all  his  fucceflors,  kings  of  England,  portraited  to  the  waift,  their  vifage, 
,c  hats,  feathers,  garbs,  and  habits,  in  the  roof  of  this  hall ; now  tranflated  to 
“ Naward  Caftle,  where  they  are  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  at  the  head 
*r  thereof.  This  caftle  was  the  ancient  place  of  the  Lord  Multon  marrying  the  Lord 
“ Vaux’s  heir.  Lord  of  Naward  and  Gilfland  ; and  afterwards  of  the  late  Lords 
“ Dacre  ; and  now  come  by  lineal  defeent  to  the  noble  Earl  of  Suflex;  with  the 
" lands  adjoining,  and  many  brave  parks  and  villages  belonging  thereto.”  Sir 
Hugh  Morvill  made  it  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence,  and  inclofed  the  park ; 
Camden  fays,  “ who  was  that  Hugh  Morvill,  who,  with  his  accomplices,  murder- 
" ed  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  memory  of  which  faift  the  fword  he  then 
*'  ufed,  was  preferved  here  for  a long  time.”§  This  fa£t  was  committed  in  the 
feventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  from  a fervile  and  bafe  principle 
of  gratifying  the  wifhes  of  a prince,  who  could  not  brook  the  feveriry  of  religious 
remonftrance.  After  the  crime  was  perpetrated,  the  aftaftins  entered  into  the 
archbifhop’s  (tables,  and  feizing  his  horfes,  pofted  to  Knarfborough,  in  Yorkfhire, 
where  Sir  Hugh  had  a ftrong  caftle;  they  are  faid  to  have  refided  at  that  place, 
committing  (uch  excefles  and  (hewing  fuch  diffolure  manners,  that  the  country 
detefted  them,  and  even  the  vafials  fhewed  ligns  of  revolt ; and  that  the 
enormities  of  thefe  aflbeiates  were  infupportable,  Mr,  Denton  afierts,  that  the 
(word,  which  Sir  Hugh  ftained  with  this  deteftable  murder,  was  in  his  father’s 
time,  at  Hell ; which  place  belonged  to  the  Morvills,  as  heirs  of  Engayne;  and  af- 
ter that,  it  remained  in  the  houfe  of  Arundell.  In  the  fecond  year  of  King  John’s 
reign.  Sir  Hugh  obtained  licence  to  inclofe  his  woods  here,  to  fortify  his  manor 
houfe,  and  to  have  a weekly  market  at  his  town  of  Kirkoiw'ald  on  the  Thurfday, 

£ “ Kitk  Ofwald  S.  Ofwaldo  Sacru,  poffefiione  olim  Hugonis  illius  M.  qui  cum  fociis  Thoma 
archepifcopii  CantaurienCem  occidit,  et  mea  memoria  diu  enfis,  quo  tunc  ufus  erat  hie  affervabatur.” 

Camb.  Lond. 

and 
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and  an  annual  fair.  Thomas,  the  foil  of  Thomas  de  Mukon,  and  John  dc  Cadre, 
who  efpoufed  his  widow,  made  great  improvements  to  this  cattle,  enlarged  the 
apartments,  and  fortified  the  whole  with  an  outward  wall.  After  them  Thomas 
de  Dacrc  added  a ftrong  fotte  to  the  out-works ; and,  at  a vaft  expence,  beautified 
the  cattle  within. 

The  family  of  Fcatherftonhaughs,  now  fettled  here,  were  defcended  from  the 
family  of  Feathertton  Cattle,  in  Northumberland,  of  which  houfe  a fmall  oval 
engraving  is  given  in  the  firtt  volume  of  the  View  of  Northumberland.  The  fol- 
lowing ft  range  tale  is  related  from  Machel,  that  “ their  houfe  (in  Northumberland) 
“ was  formerly  upon  a hill,  where  there  are  two  (tones  called  Featherftones.  and 
<f  was  moated  about  for  a defence  againft  the  Scots  ; but.  upon  the  ruin  of  this,  the 
" houfe  was  afterwards  built  in  the  holme  or  valley  under  the  hill,  which  they 
<f  there  call  Haugh,  and  thence  it  w'as  called  Featherftonhaugh.”f  The  family  held 
Feathertton  Cattle  as  member  of  the  barony  of  Tynedale,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I.  and  they  continued  to  pofiefs  it  till  the  time  o(  Queen  Elizabeth. 


HENRY  FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 

2d  fon  of  Albany,  cf  Feathertton  Cattle,  in  Northumberland,  firtt  fettled  at  Ivirkofwald  : he  married 
Dorothy,  d.  of  Thomas  Weybergh,  Efq.  Oft.  1626. 

t \ 

Sir  Timothy,*  Kt.  m.  Bridget,  d.  of  Thos.  Patrickfon,  Efq.  Dorothy  m.  J. 

was  beheaded  in  1651,  by  Cromwell’s  party.  Stanley,  Efq. 


Henry  "VThos.  Rich,  m Johnf  m.~V  Phil’  OWro.f  O Mary.  Jane  ift  in.'s  Dorothy  Bridg.  Fran.  "b  Eliz. 
killed  at  f m.  2-  ( Cath.d.ofY  Ifabel,  d.  ( d.  f.  k d.  f.  > ( Kirkbride,  ( m.Whit-  > m.  > ift  m.  ( m.- 

the  batt.  f wives.  f Wm.Gra  f of  Leo.  f iffue.  J iffue.  J t 2d m.Hafell  f field.  J Bell.  J Wyvill,  f Samp- 

of  VVor  J I J ham, Efq..)  Wharton..)  .)  ofDalemain.)  ad  m.  J'fon. 

Addifon,  7 d.  an  inf. 

ill  m.  Catharine,  d.  of  Thomas  Mufgrave,  and  had  iffue  Mary — 2d  Mary,  d.  of  H.  Dacre  of  Lanercoft.. 


Timothy  m Bridget,  d.  of 7 Henry  d.  1 Thomas  d.  7 Bridget  m.  James  Jane  m.  John 
James  Billingham,  Efq.  j f.  itfue.  j f.  iffue.  y Nicholfon.  J Bowerbank. 

' > 

Heneage  m. Lidftone. 

r ' 1 v 

Timothy,  the  prefent  proprietor,  m.  Dorothy,  relift  of  Rich.  Joyce  m.  Charles  Smallwood, 
Lacy,  Efq.  3d  d.  of  Jofeph  Dacre,  Efq  of  Kirklinton.  vicar  of  Kirkofvvald. 

Courts  of  manors  were  anciently,  and  many  of  them  to  this  day,  are  held  in  the  open  air  ; the  place 
•iiilinguithcd  by  a large  (tone,  which  the  fteward  ufes  as  a table,  at  which  the  homage  take  the  oath. — 
It  feems  probable,  that  the  ftones  mentioned  in  Mr.  Machel’s  account,  were  ufed  for  fuch  purpofe  in  for- 
mer ages,  and  were  called  the  Feiidcr-Jlones,  where  the  feudal  tenants  of  the  manor  were  affembled. 

* Sir  Timothy  Featherftonhaugh  took  a very  aftive  part  m fupport  of  King  Charles  I.  by  liberal  con- 
tributions of  money,  by  raifing  troops  at  his  own  expence,  and  by  perfonal  fervice  in  the  war.  Thefe 
exertions  terminated  fatally  for  him,  and  for  his  two  fons,  Henry  and  Robert,  who  were  flain  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcefter,  (Henry  was  knighted  in  the  field  there)  and  alfo  brought  many  diftreffes  upon  his 
numerous  family.  A petition  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lady  F.  the  relift:  of  Sir  T.  dated  1641,  now  in 
the  poffeffion  of  the  prefent  Mr.  F.  fets  forth  her  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  depredations  of  the  foldiery,  by 
forcible  entries  and  feizures  of  leafes,  fecurities,  plate,  linen.  &c.  to  the  amount  io,oool.  and  upward® 
The  family,  however,  never  received  any  compenfation  for  thefe  Ioffes ; but,  like  many  other  adherents 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch,  were  left  to  lament  that  their  fervices  and  fufferings  were  not  only  unre- 
warded, but  unnoticed  and  forgotten. 

ft  John  and  William  were  of  the  life-guard  of  King  Charles  XI,  which  was  all  the.  recompence  thi» 
family  received  from  the  crown  for  their  fervices. 

la 
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In  the  divifions  of  the  parifli  of  Kirkofvvald  are  Staffold,  probably  from  flail  and 
fold ; the  ll  being  omitted  in  pronunciation.  Euphonize  Gratia , and  lignifics  a fct 
of  flails  or  flables,  inclofed,  as  is  ufual  in  the  north,  within  a fold,  for  the  fake  of 
fecurity,  an  inferior  manor,  dependent  on  Kirkofvvald.  It  gave  name  to  a family 
whofe  male  line  was  extind  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.  The  inheritance  fell 
to  daughters,  who  did  transfer  it  by  their  marriages  to  the  Chambers.  Mulcaflers, 
and  BlenerhafTets,  of  Carliell.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Frederick  Vane,  Bart, 
of  Hutton-Hall,  and  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  Bart,  is  Lord  Paramount. § Harefceugh, 
or  Harefcow,  fo  called  perhaps  from  Hare , and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  jkohs , a 
fhoe,  a name  fometimes  given  by  country  people  to  a fpccies  of  trefoil,  that  grows 
wild  : or  it  may  ha/e  gotten  its  name  from  Jkeugb , which  Nicolfon  and  Burn,  in 
their  Gloffary,  fay  (though  we  know  not  in  what  language,  befides  our  own  pro- 
vincial one)  denotes  a floazv , another  inferior  manor.  It  was  part  of  the  poffeftions 
of  the  priory  of  Lanercofl,  given  thereto  by  Ada  de  Engaine,  and  confirmed  by 
Sir  Hugh  Morvill.  After  the  diffolution,  the  Dacres  fold  it  to  Dr.  Peter  Barvvick, 
Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  King  Charles  II.  who  gave  it  to  the  chapel  and  poor  of 
Witherflack,  in  Weflmorland. 

Little  Croglin,  another  inferior  manor.f  <c  Croglin  parva  Hands  in  the  fame 
parifli  and  townfhip,  and  is  a fee  of  Kirkofvvald.  It  was  anciently  the  Beauchamp’s 
until  King  Henry  VII. ’s  time,  and  then  the  Dacres,  Lords  Paramount,  purchased 
it  to  their  feignory.  Anciently,  toward  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.  one  Ughtrcd 
held  a part  thereof,  and  dame  Obriade  Trivers  another;  and  afterwards  one  Elias 
de  Crogline,  William  his  fon,  and  William,  fon  of  William,  his  nephew,  who  gave 
fome  part  of  the  fame  to  the  houfe  of  Wederhall,  which  Roger  Beauchamp  con- 
firmed, that  is,  the  fifth  part  of  the  town,  now  (as  I think)  called  Cringle  Dyke.”* 
As  a part  of  the  pofleflions  of  that  religious  houfe,  after  the  diffolution  it  came  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  who  leafe  it  out.  The  manor  was  purchafed 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  by  Dacre,  then  Lord  of  the  feignory  of 
Kirkofvvald.  || 

The  church  of  Kirkofvvald  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ofwald  : about  the  year  1523,  ir 
was  made  collegiate  for  twelve  fecular  priefls.^  The  building  is  irregular  and 
difproportioned.  Whilft  the  Dacres  were  lords,  they  either  rebuilt  this  fabric,  or 
made  feveral  additions  to  beautify  it,  as  appears  by  the  arms  of  Dacres  and  Cliffords 
in  the  wdndows.  The  quire,  moft  probably  was  enlarged,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  college.  Bifhop  Nicholfon  fuppofes,  that  the  fpring  which  iffues  from  under 
the  well  end  of  the  church,  was  a great  motive  for  the  founders  chufing  that  fitu- 
ation,  from  the  veneration  which  was  paid  to  wells  by  the  Saxons.  And  it  is  certain, 

$ A god’s  penny  fine — Some  tenements  arbitrary  fines,  and  feveral  freeholds  ; all  frr.all  eftates. 

-j-  A cufiomary  manor,  confiding  of  1 1 tenements — Cuftomary  rent  29s. — A twenty-penny  fine. 

* Denton’s  MS. 

\\  1665,  Dugdale’s  Vifitation.  George  Towiy,  of  Croglin-Hall,  a younger  branch  of  the  Towries, 
of  Towry  Hagg,  in  the  county  of  York,  married  Anne,  daughter  aud  heir  of  William  James,  of  Carlifle. 

t DECANATUS  CUMB. 

K.  Henry  VIII.  ' £.  s.  d. 

Re&oria  ac  Colleg.  de  Kirkofvvald  et  Dacre.  — — — — — 27170 

Capellani  in  d’co  collegro  funt  fex,  et  quilt  eor.  habet  pro  pencone  annua  de  magiftro  d’ci  1 , 

collegii.  — — — — — i — — — - — — j + 

that 
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that  old  churches  were  generally  built  on  places  remarkably  folitary  and  retired,  for 
the  fake  of  piety  and  contemplation : having,  primarily,  been  oftentimes  the  place  of 
dwelling  or  houfe  of  the  prefiding  faint,  or  prieft : and  alio,  near  fprings  or  wells, 
for  the  fake  of  ablutions,  and  other  religious  ceremonies. — And  there  are  feveral 
inftances  in  this  county  where  fluent  fprings  proceed  from  the  fite  of  churches : and 
feveral  alfo  in  the  county  of  Durham,  near  churches  which  have  the  fame  dedication 
as  this  at  Kirkofwald ; as  for  inltance,  the  church  in  the  fuburbs  of  Durham,  2cc\ 
The  belfrey  (which  is  peculiar  and  remarkable)  is  at  a diflance,  a tower  being 
built  for  that  purpofe  on  an  adjacent  hill  towards  the  eaU  of  the  town. 

The  parifh  is  not  very  extenfive.f  It  has  a fchool  endowed  with  124/.  capital 
money.  Here  is  an  eftablifhed  diffenting  meeting  houfe,  which  has  had  conuder- 
able  benefadions. 

In 


f KIRKOSWALD  VICARAGE. 
Ded.  St.  Ofwald. — The  king  is  patron. 


Paid  by  the  crown ”1  Augmented,  1725,7  2d  Augmentation,  Lady  Gower, 
81.  j 400I.  3 200I.  bounty  200I 

DECANATUS  CUMBR. 


, 1 Annual  val.  in  the  whole, 

1 401- 


Pope  Nich.  val. 

Ecclcfia  de  Kirkofwald  4RI. 

RECTO RIA  AC  COLLEG. 


1 K.  Ed.  II.  I K.  Hen.  VIII. 
is.  5d. J Eccl.  de  K.  5I.  j Vicaria  de  Kirkofwald  81. 


1 


DE  KYRKOSWALD  ET  DACRE. 

Jokes  Hering  Legu.  Doditor  ac  Magifter  fivi  p’pofit.  Ecclie  Collegiat.  Divi  Ofwaldi  De  Kyrk-") 
ofwald  et  Dacre,  q.  habet  manlionem  et  Gleba.  p’tin.  didt.  Colleg.  que  valent  coibs  an.  j 0 
Idem  Johes  habet  cu.  foeijs  p’didt.  Colleg.  unu.  Ten.  q.  valet  p.  annu.  coib.  annis.  — o 
Idem  Johes  et  foe.  fui  diA.  Collegij  habe’t  gran,  decial.  tocius  p’rochie  de  Kyrkofvrald  quej 
valet  coib.  annis  — — — — — — J 9 

Idem  Johes  et  foe.  predidt,  habent  decim.  Lan.  et  Agn.  que  valent  coib.  annis.  — 4 

Idem  Johes  et  foe.  p’didt  collegij  habe’t  decim  feni  toci.  didt.  p ochie  de  Kirkofwald  cum  1 

dec’is  Wil’mi  Dacre  Dominus  de  Dacre  que  valent  coi’bus  annis.  — — J ^ 

Idem  Johes  habet  xas  alb.  Oblacon.  minut.  cu.  p’ficuis  libr.  pafchalis  que  valent  coib  annis.  4 
Idem  Johes  habet  Redtoria  de  Dacre  p’tin  didt.  Colleg.  cu.  manfione  et  Gleba  vicarie  ejufdem  " 
que  valent  coib.  annis  — — — — 

Idem  Johes  habet  div’s  terr.  et  Ten.  p’tin  didt.  Redtor.  ac  Vic.  q.  val.  p'.  ann.  — o 
Idem  Johes  habet  Decim.  Granor  didt.  p’rochie  de  Dacre  que  vale’t  coib  ais.  — 35 

Idem  Johes  et  Socii  p’didt.  Colleg.  habe’t  decim  feni,  lini  et  agnor.  q.  vale’t  coib.  ais.  9 

Idem  Johes  habet  decim,  alb.  Oblacon.  minut.  Decim.  cum  ’oibs  alijs  p’ficuis  et  emolement  1 
(tarn  p’ficuis  libr  pafchalis  qm  al.)  ejufd.  Ecclie  de  Dacre  p’tin  que  valent  coibus  annis,  j ^ 

Sm  total  valoris  7 81.  16s.  6d.  de  quibs 

^enT  et^af  ^ ^ redditu  refolut.  Dno  Willmo  Dacre  p.  Senos  et  Guypc  annu; 

In  pens,  refolut.  Dno  Epo  Karlij  annuat.  ut  patet  in  ordinacoe  ejufd.  Colleg. 

In  pens,  refolut.  Thome  Moyes  vicari  p’petuus  Ecclie  de  Kyrkofwald  an’tim  folut. 

In  pens,  refolut.  Thome  Langrige  vicaii.  p’petuus  de  Dacre  annuatim.  — 

In  pens,  refolut.  Johi  Scalis  capellano  p’petuo  Colleg.  p’didt  annuatim.  — 

In  pens,  refolut.  Roland.  Dawfon  cap’o  p’petuo  didt.  Colleg,  annuatim.  — 

In  pens,  refolut.  Johi  Blenkarne  Cap’o  p’petuo.  didt  Colleg.  annuatim.  — 

In  pens,  annual,  refolut.  Petro  Levyns  Cap’o  p’pet.  didt  Collegij.  — 

In  pens,  annuali  refolut.  Willmo  Lowthyan  Capell  p’pet.  didt.  Collegij.  — 

In  (lipend.  duob.  Cleric,  infra,  ejufdem  Ecclie  refolut  annuatim. 

Et  in  fenagio  annuat  refolut.  Epo  Karlij.  — — — 

Et  in  cons,  p’cucon  vifitacon.  didt.  Epi  de  Triennio  in  ttienniu.  33s.  et  fic  p.  ann 
Sm  oim  dedudt.  50I.  19s.  6d. 

Et  rem  27I  17s.  xma  inde  55s.  8d.  halfpenny. 
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In  the  year  1246,  whilft  one  Martin  was  redtor,  it  was  adjudged  he  had  right  to 
houfeboot  and  hayboot  in  the  woods,  and  common  of  pafture  in  the  common  of 
the  parifh. 


£■ 

8 


VICARIA  DE  KIRKOSWALD. 

Thomas  Moyes  Clericus  vicari.  p’petuus  Ecclie  de  Kyrkofwald  habet  et  p’cipit  p.  man. 
mri  Colleg.  p’dift  pro  predict,  vicaria  in  pens,  annuale  ~ — — 

Sm  valoris  81.  xma  inde  1 6s. 

VICARIA  DE  DACRE. 

Thomas  Langrig  Cleric,  vicari.  ejufd’m  habet  et  p’cipit  de  p’dic’o  Johi  Hering  Magift.l 
Colleg.  p’didl.  p.  annuale  pencoe  dift.  vicarie.  — — — J 8 

Sm  valoris  81.  xma  inde  i6s. 

CAPELLANOS  COLLEG.  DE  KYRKOSWALD. 


In 

d. 

o 


Johes  Scaylis  Capellanus  p’petuus  ejufdem  Collegij  habet  et  p’cipt  p.  annual  pens,  p.l  613 

man.  mri  did.  Collegij.  — — — — — — — J xma  inde  13 

Roland  Dawfon  cap’nus  p’petuus  ejufdem  Colleg.  habet  et  p’cipit  p.  man.  mri  Colleg.  I 613 

p.  penfione  fua  annuatim.  — — — — — — — J xma  inde  13 

Petrus  Levyns  capellan.  p.  petuus  di£t.  Colleg.  habet  et  p’cipit  p.  pe’cioe  fua  an’tim 

Johes  Blenkayrne  cappellan.  p’petuus  di&.  Colleg.  de  Gray  flock  het  et  p’cipit  p.  p’ecoe 

Willmus  Lowthyan  capellan.  p’pet  di<St.  Colleg.  habet  et  p’cipit  annuatim  p.  pencoe 
fua.  — — — — — — — — — 


■X 


13 

J xma  inde  13 
6 13 
xma  inde  13 
6 13 
xma  inde  1 3 


Eccl.  Survey-,  26th  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Incumbents,  Rectors — 1246,  Martin. — 1293,  Walter  de  Langton. — 1293,  Nicholas  Lovetoft, 
pr.  Thomas  de  Multon — 1323,  Richard  de  Mounie,  pr.  Sir  John  de  Caftre — 1372,  John  de  Appleby,  pr. 
Ralph  de  Dacre  Lord  of  Gilfland — 1 374,  William  Beauchamp,  p.  ref.  Appleby  pr.  Ibd. — 1436,  William 
Marfhal — 1523,  John  Heryng,  provofi  of  the  collegiate  church — 1561,  John  Scales — 1561,  Jamea 
Shepherd,  cl.  p.  m.  Scales,  pr.  Q^Eliz. — 1668,  George  Yates,  curate — George  Sanderfon,  curate — John 
Rumney  curate — James  Wannop,  curate,  1714,  was  inflituted  vicar — *719,  William  Milner,  curate — 
1723,  John  Rumney,  curate — 1 739*  John  Mandeville,  vicar,  p.  m.  Rumney — 1761,  Charles  Smalwood, 
A.  B.  vicar,  p.  m.  Mandeville — 1771,  John  James,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Smalwood,  pr.  under  the  great  feal — 
1774,  John  Fifher,  p.  ref.  James. 


Extent.]  From  E.  to  W.  fix  miles  and  a half — N.  to  S.  four  miles — almoft  furrounds  Renwick. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  holme  land,  loamy,  and  feme  parts  clay,  very  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats — feme  of  the  lowlands  fubjett  to  water.  The  north  parts  of  the  parifh,  in  general,  a ftronger  foil, 
and  more  fuitable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  and  the  fouth  parts  lighter  and  fitter  for  turnips,  barley,  rye, 
&c.  The  eaft  cold  and  mountainous — A good  fheep  common. 

Agriculture,  Rents,  &c.]  Tenements  from  30I.  to  150I.  p.  ann. — in  general  farms  of  iool.  p.  an. 
— Sir  Philip  Mufgrave  of  Edenhall,  chief  pioprietor.  The  farmers  very  attentive  to  the  management  of 
their  lands,  fallowing,  liming  and  manuring  duly,  with  turnip  crops;  fo  that  they  are  very  productive — 
clever  and  grafs  feeds  are  well  attended  to. — Some  lands  45s.  p.  acre,  average  of  the  whole  parifh  14s.  or 
15s.  p.  acre. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  6000  fheep,  chiefly  fhort  Scots;  the  long  Scots,  thought  too  fine  and 
tender:  yet  for  the  fake  of  finer  wool,  many  crofs  the  breed.  The  average  weight  of  fleeces,  feven,  to  the 
Hone.  It  is  a general  obfervation,  that  the  higheft  grounds,  and  coarfeft  herbage,  produce  the  heavieft 
fheep  and  wool;  the  wool  confiderably  coarfer  than  upon  the  low  grounds,  and  the  front  of  the  mountains. 
— Several  farmers  keep  about  twenty  milk  cows,  partly  of  the  long-horned  fort,  fuch  as  are  bred  in 
Lancafhire  and  Weftmorland — they  do  not  breed  many  for  fale. 

Fuel.]  Coals  from  Renwick  and  Tinedale  fells. 

Game.]  Groufe,  hares,  partridges,  &c. 

Manufactory.]  A paper  mill  in  Kirkofwald;  belongingto  Mr.  CramptoD,  employs  about  15  hands. 

Rivers. 
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In  the  year  1305,  Bifhop  Halton  held  a great  ordination  here,  viz.  7 acolites, 
25  fubdeans,  26  deacons,  and  21  priefts ; of  whom  feveral  were  monks  of  the 
abbeys  of  Holme,  Furnefs,  and  other  great  houfes. 

In  the  year  1668,  it  was  efleemed  not  worth  the  expence  of  a prefentation  under 
the  great  feal,  and  a curate  was  licenfed  thereto. 

The  tithes  of  Staffold  and  Blunderfield,  being  all  thofe  arifing  within  the  parifh, 
except  what  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Fcatherftonhaugh,  belong  to  MclTrs.  Thomas 
Gibfon  and  Thomas  Bowman,  as  impropriators.  On  the  fide  of  a hill,  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  road  leading  to  Penrith,  about  a mile  from  Kirkofwald,  are  two  cairns 
of  a middle  fize. 
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WHICH  may  have  been  fo  called,  as  Mr.  Denton  fuppofes,  from  the  violence 
and  rapidity  of  the  ftream ; whence  alfo  our  modern  words  rave  and  ravenous  % 
and  ravin:  or,  it  may  have  been  a Danifh  fettlement,  diftinguifhed  by  the  flandard 
of  the  raven : or,  finally,  it  may,  in  fome  very  difiant  period,  have  been  the  place 
of  refort  of  ravens,  which  are  generally  found  only  in  wildernefles,  and  where  there 
are  few  or  no  inhabitants;  or,  poffibly,  the  firfi:  fettlers  there,  or  fome  leading  fa- 

Rivers.]  Eden  bounds  W.  Croglin  water  N.  and  Raven  S. — over  eacb  a ftone  bridge — falmon  in 
Eden,  trout  and  eels  in  that  and  the  lefler  rivers.  A brook  runs  through  Kirkofwald  which  turns  a com 
and  paper  mill. 

Quarrifs.]  Several  of  freeftone,  on  Harefceugh  fell,  a porphry  or  marble  of  a blue  colour;  fomc 
fpotted  with  white. 

School.]  One  at  Kirkofwald  of  good  repute — the  late  Mr.  Lowthian  endowed  it  with  a yearly  in- 
come of  81.  or  81.  1 os. 

Poor.]  The  rate  colle&ed  by  the  ancient  purvey,  about  140I.  a-year — there  is  a poor  flock  of  50I. 
yearly,  divided  at  Chriftmas,  and  Mr.  Lowthian  left  a fund  for  diflributing  twelve  pennyworth  of  bread 
at  the  church  every  Sunday. 

Tithes.]  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave’s  e [fates,  tithe-free — other  eftates  pay  in  kind. 

Church.]  The  armsof  Dacre  in  feveral  places — an  elegant  monumentof  SirTimothyFeatherflonhaugh. 
Wood.]  Plantations  of  oak  and  firs,  near  the  rivers — and  ftrong  hedge-rows. 

Proprietors.]  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave — Timothy  Featherflonhaugh,  Efq.  and  Mifs  Aglionby. 

State  of  Population.]  Kirkofwald  divifion,  654  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  8 taylors,  3 weavers, 
16  common  labourers,  1 cooper,  3 mafons,  5 fhoemakers,  1 officer  of  excife,  2 Joiners,  1 furgeon,  5 
blackfmiths,  1 butcher,  2 innkeepers,  4 carpenters,  3 papermakers,  1 ropemaker,  r grocer,  3 millers, 
l dyer,  1 fuller,  10  miners,  1 fchoolmafter,  1 gatdener,  and  the  families  are  all  of  the  church  of  England 
except  1 Prefbyterian  and  1 Quaker. 

Staffold  divifion,  283  inhabitants — total  of  the  population  937 — of  the  inhabitants  of  this  divifion  are 
I millwright,  2 fhoemakers,  6 common  labourers,  1 blackfmith,  1 gardener,  1 mafon,  and  one  weaver, 
and  the  families  are  all  of  the  church  of  England  except  6 Prefbyterians. 

This  parifh  is  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  fome  being  ninecy  years  of  age.  Since 
1685,  there  has  been  little  variation  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  till  within  ten  years  lafl  paft,  in  which 
period  they  have  increafed  confiderably. 

Here  is  no  manufactory,  but  of  paper,  except  forhoufehold  ufe. Housman’s  Notes. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  J.  Fifher,  for  much  information  touching  this  parifh. 

The  Editors. 
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mily,  bore  the  name  of  Raven  : lies  to  the  eaft ; and  is  a fmall  town  on  the  banks 
of  Raven  water,  t 

“ Ravenwick,  villa  in  Anglo  curvato  ad  Flumen  Raven , is  now  the  lands  of  the 
provoft  and  fcholars  of  Queen’s  College,  in  Oxford,  whofc  predeceflors  had  the  fame 
of  one  of  their  founders,  Robert  Eaglesfield,  fome  time  chaplain  to  K. Edward  Ill’s 
wife,  named  Philippa,  who  endowing  the  college  as  chief  founder,  called  the  fame 
Queen’s  College.  I he  faid  Robert  had  Ravenwick  in  the  firlt  year  of  King  Edw  ard 
III.  and  one  Thomas  Staveley,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  in  the  20th  of  Edward  I. 
The  Sraveleys  (anceftors  to  the  faid  Thomas  Staveley)  held  it  from  the  conqueft. 
For  K.  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  one  Adam  de  Staveley  and  his  htirs  tenend.  per  cornage 

-]-  This  is  a mixed  manor  confiding  of  nine  freeholds  and  twenty-three  cuftomary  tenants  — Cuftomary 
rent  61.  10s.  od. — A twenty-penny  fine. — Repair  the  mill  and  dam,  and  fetch  the  ftones — Pay  a 24th 
for  multure. — Timber  for  repair  of  the  houfes  only. 

RENWICK  CURACY. 

Ded.  All  Saints. Mr.  Lowfon  of  Renwick,  patron. 

Certified  val.  4I.  referved  / Augmented,  1748,  2G0I.  ) Lady  Gower,  200I.  1 Real  val. 

by  the  grant  of  Q^Eliz,  J 2d  Augmentation,  200I.  J 1792,  3d  Augmentation  200I.J  36I. 

DECANATUS  CUMBR. 

Pope  Nich.  val.  1 K.  Edvv.  II.  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Ecclefia  de  Ravenfwyke  9I.  11s.  rod.  J Eccl.de  Ravenfwyke  nonfufficit  pro  oneribus ordinariisfupportand. 

This  parilh  confifts  ol  44  families,  and  188  inhabitants,  all  of  the  church  of  England. 


j-  Extent  and  Aspect.]  Chiefly  faces  to  the  weft — from  N.  to  S.  2 miles,  E.  to  W.  4 miles. 

Soil  ] A red  light  fand  ; cold  and  unfruitful,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  mountains,  ar.d  rifing  off  a foft 
freeftone  ; produces  oats,  a fmall  quantity  of  barley,  and  fome  potatoes.  There  is  no  attempt  to  grow 
wheat,  owing  to  the  (beep  being  brought  down  in  winter.  The  tillage  in  dales,  or  ridges.  Some  at- 
tempts to  exchange  and  inclofe. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  2000  ftieep.  No  attention  paid  to  the  breed,  they  are  bred  off  the 
fame  old  ftock,  and  are  lefs  and  lighter  than  thofc  of  Croglin. — The  common  affords  good  pafturage,  but 
the  flocks  are  often  overblown  with  fnow,  with  great  lofs — about  eight  or  nine  fleeces  to  the  done.  Some 
Scotch  mares  kept  on  the  common  for  breeding,  and  fome  few'  black  cattle. 

Roads.]  From  Brampton  to  Aldfton,  Appleby,  &c. 

Fuel.]  Coal  got  in  the  parifti,  of  a mean  quality,  peats  and  turf. 

Game.]  .Groufe,  hares,  partridges,  & c. 

Rivers.]  Raven  divides  this  from  Kirkofwald  parifh.  Has  abundance  of  tiouts. 

Mountains  and  Minerals.]  A (hare  of  the  eaftern  mountains ; Thackmoore  fell,  where  coal-works 
are  ; lime  burnt  there,  of  the  fined  and  whiteft  quality. 

Aip.  and  Climate.]  Subjedf  to  fogs,  particularly  in  autumn.  Very  cold  in  winter. 

School.]  An  endowment  of  10s.  but  no  fchool. 

Wood.]  A ftrip  of  oak  wood  about  two  acres  on  the  river’s  banks. 

Tithes.]  All  the  proprietors  pay  a prefeription  in  lieu  of  tithes,  except  the  owner  of  one  eftate,  * 
who  has  a total  exemption,  derived  from  a circumftance  which  happened  about  200  years  ago,  almoft  too 
ridiculous  to  be  rehearfed  or  credited.  The  ancient  poffeffor  is  faid  to  have  (lain  a noxious  cockatrice, 
which  the  vulgar  call  a crack-a-chrijl  at  this  day,  as  they  rehearfe  the  fimple  fable.  There  is  fome  record, f 
which  the  owner  of  the  eftate  holds  to  teftify  his  exemption,  perhaps  in  a language  or  letter  not  to  be 
linderftood  by  the  villagers ; and  which  he  is  too  tenacious  to  fuffer  to  be  read  by  curious  vifitors. 

Housman’s  Notes. 

f Said  to  be  dated  7th  of  James  I. 


• John  Tall  entire,  of  Scale  Houfes, 
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de  rcge.  That  river  is  called  Raven,  of  the  violent  fall  and  running  thereof. 
Adam  Staveley  was  alfo  Lord  of  Dent  and  Sedbergh.”* 

There  is  a colliery  on  the  common,  which  produces  a yearly  rent  of  about  thirty- 
three  pounds  five  fhillings. 

The  church  of  Renwick  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  was  rectorial;  but  having 
been  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  or,  as  fome 
authors  fay,  to  St.  Mary’s,  in  York,  after  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  in  the 
20th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  one 
Charles  Gowffe,  to  hold  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  at  13s.  4d.  yearly  rent, 
with  an  exception  of  the  advowfon,  bells,  and  lead  of  the  church.  From  the 
grantees,  the  rectory  and  tithes  were  conveyed  in  parcels,  and  have  at  prefent  vari- 
ous proprietors.  The  w'hole  revenue  of  the  curacy  doth  not  at  prefent  exceed  36I. 
per  annum.  The  church,  in  1733,  was  rebuilt  by  the  parilhioners. 
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IS  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Northumberland;  but  as  this  county  hiftory 
might  fcem  imperfect,  without  fome  account  of  fo  remarkable  a place, 
we  make  no  apology  for  tranfcribing  fome  part  of  what  was  there  faid  on  that 
fubjedi  : — “ It  is  a fmall  market  town,  meanly  built,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
“ lieep-hill,  inhabited  by  miners.  The  fatigue  of  palling  bad  roads,  in  a moun- 
*«  tainous,  barren,  and  inhofpitable  country,  was  in  no  wile  alleviated  by  the  fcene, 
“ which  prefented  itfelf  here.  Pent  in  a narrow  valley,  over  which  mountains 
“ frowned  with  a melancholy  Herility  and  nakednefs ; the  wind  tempelfuous,  im- 
“ pending  clouds  Hretching  forth  a dark  and  difconfolate  curtain  over  the  face  of 
“ morning,  rain  beating  vehemently  againft  the  windows,  which  were  not  able  to 
“ refill  the  Form  ; a few'  trees  Handing  near  the  inn,  tolled  by  the  heavy  blaFs 
“ which  howled  down  the  valley;  fuch  were  the  objects  which  prefented  them- 
" fclves  to  us  at  AldFon.” 

There  are  in  this  parilh  the  richeF  lead  mines  in  the  north  of  England. f A great 
variety  of  fpars  are  found  therein,  particularly  opaque  white,  purple,  Fame  colour,  and 

pale 

* Denton’s  MS. 

f The  value  of  the  lead  mines  was  taken  from  the  Moor  mailer’s  books,  for  the  three  following 
years : — 

In  the  year  1766,  J 8,600  Lings,  worth,  on  an  average,  2I.  15s.  — — £.  61,950  o 

1767,  24,500  do.  — — — — — — 77,162  IQ 

1768,  18,730  do.  — — — — — — 62,213  10 

£.  201,326  a 


There  were  at  that  time  103  lead-mines  leafed  under  the  hofpital  in  Aldfton  Moor;  6 lealed  under 
Mr.  Emerfon,  cf  Temple  Sowerby,*  the  late  Mr.  Railton  and  Mr.  William  Wilkinfon,  in  Priors  Dale  ; 


* h’ow  the  property  of  Jofeph  Ditkenfon,  cf  Dufton, 


and 
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pale  yellow,  which  are  tranfparent.  We  might  be  bold  to  challenge  Derbyfhire, 
or  even  Cornwall,  to  produce  fo  peculiarly  wild  a fpot  as  Aldfton  Moor  ; where  all 
that  the  earth  produces  is  from  its  bowels,  and  where  the  people  alfo  are  fo  gene- 
rally fubterraneous.  In  no  place  is  there  a greater  fcope  for  contemplating  pecu- 
liarity and  novelty  of  character. 

The 

and  j 2 under  the  hofpital,  Mr.  Hopper,  and  Mr.  Gill  of  Guernfey,  at  Tynehead.f  Priors  Dale  be- 
longed to  Hexham. 

That  part  of  Tynehead,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Carleton,  is  freehold,  and  he  hath  all  the  royalties.— 
The  reft  is  held  by  leafe. 


Antiquities.]  The  Roman  road,  called  Maiden-way,  leads  through  this  parilh,  its  remains  very  dif- 
tinft  in  feveral  places.  A little  below  Tyne  bridge,  on  an  eminence  called  Hall  hill,  fome  ancient  fortr;fs 
ftood  moated  round  ; the  Tyne,  in  walhing  away  the  banks,  difeovers  fome  pieces  of  filver,  but  none  arc 
preferred. 

Caverns.]  A large  cavern  in  Gilderfdale  fell,  called  Tutman-hole  ; feveral  perfons  have  ventured  to 
explore  this  place  for  a mile  in  length.  At  a place  called  Dunfell  (which  is  in  the  limits  of  Weftmotland) 
fome  miners  were  at  work,  not  long  fince,  purfuing  a vein  of  ore,  when  they  opened  into  a fpacious  ca- 
vern. Some  people,  who  have  viewed  this  place,  have  found  it  expedieut  to  adopt  the  contrivance  of 
Dedalus  in  the  labyrinth,  and  take  a clue  of  thread  with  them,  to  guide  them  fafely  in  their  return,  the 
chambers  and  paflages  are  fo  intricate.  The  Rev.  William  Richardfon  was  feven  horns  in  examining  this 
curious  place  ; he  deferibes  the  roof  in  fome  parts  to  refemble  Gothic  arches,  in  others  a flat  furface, — 
that  the  windings  are  intricate, — that  he  found  in  places  the  Jlalaflities , and  pieces  of  Rhombo  'tdal fpar. — 
He  travelled  near  two  miles  in  a right  line,  and  difeovered  evident  marks  of  fome  of  the  chambers  having 
been  filled  with  water,  by  the  coating  of  mud  on  the  fides.  The  greateft  height  of  the  vault  above  25  yards, 
and  the  breadth  in  fome  places  about  150  yards.  In  other  paflages  he  could  fcarcely  crawl.  Other 
vifitors  have  fpoken  of  the  aftonilhing  luftre  of  the  fpar  with  which  thefe  vaults  are  encrufted,  ftruck  by 
the  light  of  the  candles  and  flambeaux  which  they  carried. 

Fuel.]  The  coal  burnt  in  Aldfton  town,  is  the  Craw  coal,  and  has  a ftrong  fulphureous  exhalation, 
which  is  thought  unwholefome — the  cottages  burn  peat. 

Game.]  Groufe,  but  hardly  any  other. 

Poor.]  Land  of  40I.  a-year  belongs  to  the  poor  ftock,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  cofts  nearly 
500I.  more. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  22  freeholders,  the  reft  of  the  lands  leafehold. 

School.]  One  endowed  with  iol.  a-year  iffuing  out  of  lands — feveral  inferior  fchools  without  endow- 
ments. 

Rivers  and  Fish.]  Rivers  Tyne,  Nent,  and  Blackburn — they  all  rife  in  the  mountains — No  other 
fifh  than  fmall  trout. — Over  Tyne  a ftone  bridge,  of  one  arch,  over  Nent  two  bridges  of  ftone,  and  one 
of  wood. 

Buildings.]  Moftly  of  ftone,  covered  with  lime,  and  dated. 

Remarkable  Water,]  On  Gilderfdale  fell  is  a bog,  or  dead  water,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  fome 
inches  thick  with  a fort  of  mud,  which  the  neighbouring  people  ufe  for  painting  yellow  and  red  ; it  pro- 
duces colours  like  yellow  ochre  and  Spanilh  brown  : — no  fcientific  perfon  has  hitherto  had  the  curiofity 
or  opportunity,  duly  to  inveftigate  and  analyfe  this  uncommon  produ&ion. 

Roads,]  To  Durham,  Hexham,  and  Haltwhiftle — rough  and  broken. 

Berries;]  The  newt  berry,  a cluftered  bramble -like  crane  berry — noted  in  the  fequel  under  the  title 
Natural  Hijlory  ; being  the  rubus  cham&morus. 

Tenements  ] Compadf,  in  general  not  exceeding  30I.  a-year. 

Rents-]  Of  inland  il.  10s. — fome  3I.  10s.  per  acre. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Soil  a mixture  of  clay,  mofs  and  fand — affords  good  pafturage  for  milk  cows, 
and  produces  good  hay  j not  above  twelve  acres  of  tillage  in  the  whole  parifli. 

f This  was  fold  about  five  years  ago  to  Long  Carleton,  Efq.  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Blencarn,  who  rebuilt  moft  of  the 
boufes,  and  greatly  improved  his  c.  Hates  there. 


Extent. 
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The  country  is  mountainous,  barren  and  gloomy;  the  mines  compenfate  to  the 
proprietor  for  the  want  of  outward  beauty  and  a more  productive  foil ; whilft  the 
common  inhabitant  fuffers  all  the  inconveniences  of  a dreary  and  defolate  country 
and  an  inclement  climate.* 

By  an  inquifition  in  the  eight  year  of  King  Edward  II.  taken  on  the  death  of 
Nicholas  de  Vipont,  it  appears  that  he  held  the  capital  melfuage,  14  acres  of  arable 

land. 

Extent.]  Eight  miles  and  a half  N.  and  S. — Six  miles  E.  and  W. 

General  Appearance.]  The  buildings  are  white,  and  fome  of  them  have  a few  trees  near  them— 
the  inclofures  fenced  with  walls — Where  the  lands  lie  to  the  rivers,  they  look  pleafant,  but  the  wafles 
are  dreary.  The  parilh  is  furrounded  with  mountains  of  great  height  and  extent,  chiefly  covered  with 
heath  and  bent,  affording  a fcanty  pafturage. 

Sheep.]  About.  io,coo  moftly  Ihort  Scots  ; the  Ihepherds  very  fagacioufly  change  the  rams  every 
fecond  year.  Aged  wedders  fell  from  ios.  to  14s.  a-piece — 6 fleeces  to  the  Hone,  at  7s. 

Manners  of  the  Inhabitants.]  Moft  of  the  men  are  miners,  and  by  long  continuance  in  the 
works  they  fliew  a fimplicity  of  manners,  rarely  found  among  other  labouring  people  ; they  are  ftron  <r  of 
limb,  and  when  in  liquor,  a vice  too  frequent,  they  are  quarrelfome,  refolute  and  ferocious ; but  when 
from  home,  are  remarkably  traftable,  and  fteadfaftly  attached  to  their  countrymen  and  fellow-labourers. 
Mining  renders  the  people,  later  in  manhood,  unhealthy,  and  the  ftrongeft  feldom  exceed  60  years  of  age. 

Number  of  miners  in  Aldfton  works — as  computed — viz.  Blagill  mine  50 — Thorngill  40 — Brovvnly- 
hill  40 — Garragill  20 — Scaleburn  50 — Lampgill  90 — Handfome  50 — Middle  Clough  60 — Old  Carr’s 
Bridge  Burn,  &c.  30 — Dowgang  20 — White  Syke  80 — Thortiilgill  20 — Greengill  20 — Wabtraffes  80 

— Tynebottom  40 — Windy  Brea  40 — Calvert  fold  30 — Roderup,  Crofs  fell,  Birchbank,  &c.  40 

Several  fmall  trials,  at  leaft  40 — Nentforce  19 — with  walhers  and  others  employed,  amounting  to  near 
1 100  men,  &c. — The  yearly  produce  to  the  owners  clears  about  i6,oool.  a-year. 

Housman’s  Notes. 

* The  boundaries  of  this  manor,  as  fet  out  in  Nicolfon  and  Burn’s  hiltory  of  Cumberland,  are  as  fol- 
loweth  : — “ Beginning  at  the  foot  of  Aleburn,  from  thence  to  the  head  thereof ; from  thence  to  Willy- 
fhaw  rigg  end  ; from  thence  to  the  top  of  Willyfhaw  rigg  ; from  thence  in  a direft  line  to  Longcleugh 
hill ; from  thence  in  a direft  line  to  Longcrofs  pool,  eaft  of  Longcrofs ; from  thence  to  the  foot  of 
Mitefyke,  fo  to  the  head  thereof ; from  thence  in  a direft  line  to  Hardrigend ; from  thence,  as  heaven 
water  deals,  to  Blakelawe’s  Crofs,  from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  Highraife ; from  thence  to 
Welihopchead  ; from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  Dodd-end  ; from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to 
Guddam  gill  head  ; from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  the  foot  of  the  ditch  at  Ramfgill,  otherwife  Red- 
groves  head  ; from  thence  along  the  faid  ditch  to  the  end  thereof ; from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals 
to  Killhope  head  ; from  thence  along  Killhope  herfd,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  a place  fifty  yards  eaft  of 
Killhope  crofs,  where  the  faid  crofs  formerly  flood,  it  being  fome  time  ago  removed  as  a mark  for  the 
convenience  of  travellers ; from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  a place  two  hundred  yards  eaft  of  Short’s 
Crofs,  where  the  faid  crofs  alfo  formerly  flood  it  being  alfo  removed  as  a dire&ion  or  guide  for  travellers  • 
from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  the  Naghead  ; from  thence  as  the  water  divides  to  the  road  on 
Wellhope  edge ; from  thence  as  the  water  divides  to  Redftones ; from  thence  as  the  water  divides  to 
Pennymea-hill  ; from  thence  up  Pennymea,  leaving  the  turns  a little  on  the  right  hand  to  Burnhope  feat, 
otherwife  Srraith  head,  from  thence  as  the  water  divides  to  a part  of  Scraith  head,  where  the  Bifnop 
of  Durharr  s,  the  Earl  of  Darlington’s,  and  the  Greenwich  hofpital  lordfliips  join  in  a point.  From 
thence  in  a direft  line  to  Crookburn  head;  from  thence  dowm  Crookburn  to  the  foot  thereof,  where 
it  joins  Tees  water;  from  thence  up  Tees  to  the  head  thereof;  from  thence  to  the  fummit  of  Crofs 
fell ; from  thence,  as  heaven  water  deals,  to  the  north  end  of  Crofs  fell ; from  thence  as  the  water 
divides  to  Greyhound  ftone ; from  thence  in  a direft  line  to  Calhburn  head  or  well ; from  thence 
down  Calhburn  to  the  foot  of  Dirtpot  burn,  where  the  faid  Calhburn  alters  to  the  name  of  Shield  water. 
From  thence  down  the  faid  Shield  water  to  the  foot  of  Swarthbeck  burn,  where  there  Hands  a fold 
called  Swarthbeck  fold.  From  thence  down  the  faid  Shield  water  to  Snittergill  burn,  where  the  name 
alters  to  Greencaftle  water  ; from  thence  to  Rowgill  burn  foot ; from  thence  up  Rowgill  burn  to 
Mereburn  foot ; from  thence  up  Mereburn  to  Dick  Lee’s  cabin  ; from  thence  up  the  faid  burn  to  the 
place  where  the  faid  burn  divides ; from  thence  up  the  weftermoft  burn  called  Mereburn  to  the  Half 
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land,  100  acres  of  meadow,  33  tenements  at  Gerard  Gill,  with  33  fhieldings,  ||  at 
5I.  1 8s.  yearly  rent;  13  tenements  at  Amotefhalth,  3I.  8s.  qd.  yearly  rent;  22  te- 
nements at  Nent  and  Corbrig-Gate,  with  22  fhieldings,  5I.  2s.  yearly  rent ; a water 
corn  mill,  a fulling  mill,  and  3000  acres  of  paffure  in  Aldffon  Moor,  held  of  the 
manor  of  Werk.  John  de  Clifford  held  the  manor  of  Aldfton,  with  Elryngton  and 
Gerard  Gill,  10th  of  King  Henry  V.  paying  yearly  into  the  king’s  exchequer,  at 
Carlifle,  61.  13s,  qd.  rent.  It  was  afterwards  in  the  poffeflion  of  Thomas  Whitlow, 
2 iff  King  Hen.  VI.  who  granted  it  to  W.Stapylton  and  Mary  his  wife;  they  had  iffue 
two  daughters,  the  firff,  Mary,  married  Sir  William  Hilton,  of  Hilton,  and  after- 
wards Richard  Mufgrave,  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Richard,  of  Hartley  Caffle.  The 
fecond,  Joan,  married  Thomas,  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave  ; 
and,  in  the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  upon  partition  of  the 
effaces  of  the  parceners,  Aldffon  was  allotted  to  Mary  and  her  heirs,  and  Edenhall 
to  Joan  and  her  heirs.  Mary  had  iffue  by  Hilton,  whole  defendants  poffcfled 
Aldffon  till  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  when  it  was  fold  to  Francis  Ratcliffe,  of 
Dilffon,  in  Northumberland;  and  continued  in  that  family  till  the  attainder  of 
Lord  Derwentwater  ;£  afterwards  it  was  granted  towards  the  fupport  of  Green- 
wich hofpital.*  The  governors  of  the  hofpital  let  out  the  mines  on  working 
leafes,  and  it  is  faid  the  number  of  fubfiffing  contracts  amounts  to  103. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Auftin,  is  in  the  deanery  of  Corbridge,  and 
diocefe  of  Durham  $ It  was  given  to  the  priory  of  Hexham  of  an  early  date  after 

Dyke  ; from  thence  to  Parkin  Hones,  on  the  fouth  of  and  near  unto  Parkin  Hones  fold  ; from  thence  to 
Bcntyhill  Currock  ; from  thence  as  the  water  divides  to  Rowgill  head  ; from  thence  to  the  height  of 
Hartfide  ; from  thence  to  Colecleugh  head  ; from  thence  to  Little  Daffinfide  Currock  ; from  thence  to 
the  Great  Daffinfide  Currock  ; from  thence  to  Blackfell  Currock  ; from  thence  to  Thief-fyke  head  ; from 
thence  as  the  water  divides  to  the  head  of  Candlefieve  fyke  ; from  thence  in  a direft  line  to  Woogill  tarn  ; 
from  thence  as  the  water  divides  to  Tom  Smith’s  Hone,  at  which  place  the  boundaries  of  the  harl  of 
Egremont,  Queen’s  college,  in  Oxford,  and  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  Cumberland,  and  of  Knaiefdale  and 
Kirkkaugh,  in  Northumberland,  do  all  meet.  From  thence  to  Calflefs  head  ; from  thence  down  Woogill 
burn  to  Gilderdale  burn,  and  down  that  burn  to  the  foot  thereof;  and  from  thence  up  Tyne  to  Aleburn, 
where  it  firH  began.” 

||  The  inhabitants  formerly  built  huts  on  the  commons,  to  which  they  reforted  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
with  their  herds  and  flocks,  for  the  convenience  of  paflurage,  where  the  commons  were  very  extenlive, 
and  lay  at  a didance  from  their  ufual  habitations.  The  Scotch  Hill  follow  the  praftice. — Thefe  huts 
they  called  fhields  or  fhieldings. 

j Francis,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  Vifcount  Ratcliffe  and  Langley,  and  Baron  of  Tyndale,  by  his  in- 
denture, dated  May  6th,  1689,  demifed  to  John  Vazie,  of  Lowbyer,  in  AldHon  Moor,  gent,  all  his  lead- 
mines  and  minerals,  and  all  other  mines  and  minerals,  ores,  earth,  metals,  and  Hones,  (coals  excepted)  at 
Battle  Green,  near  Guttergyll,  in  AldHon  Moor,  for  21  years,  paying  a fifth  part  of  the  ore,  as  duty 
ore.  See  a fai 7 Jimile  of  the  earl’s  writing  fubferibed  to  this  leafe,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Edward  ConHable,  Efq.  of  Burton  Conflable,  Yorkfhire.  It  is  a tribute  due  to  his  moH  gracious 
majeHy  King  George  III.  and  to  his  councils,  that  we  mention  in  this  place,  that  aft  of  beneficence 
which  reHored  the  fqrplus  revenues  of  the  Ratcliffe  eHates  to  the  prefent  reprefentative  of  that  houfe, 
and  the  immediate  fucceffor  of  the  unfortunate  earl — Let  the  diffatisfied  and  clamorous  at  this  time  re- 
collcft  how  many  afts  of  munificence  have  maiked  this  reign,  among  which  the  difpofitions  to  the 
American  loyalilfs  are  not  the  lealt. 

* The  lands  are  let  upon  leafes  for  99.9  years,  which  demifes  were  granted  between  the  year  161 1,  and 
1616,  by  Henry  Hilton  ; the  tenants  pay  a twenty. penny  fine  at  the  end  of  every  21  years.  The  re- 
ferved  rent  amounts  to  about  63I.  per  annum. 

$ This  parifh  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  4,500  inhabitants  exclufive  of  the  miners,  whofe  number 
» fluctuating. 
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that  foundation,  and  foon  after  was  made  an  appropriate,  and  fo  continued  till  the 
diffolution,  Nicolfon  and  Burn  fay,  that  King  Edward  VI.  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  the  whole  redtory  to  John  Peryent,  Knight,  and  Thomas  Reve ; 
but  in  that  they  are  in  an  error,  for  the  advowfon  and  right  of  prefentation  to  the 
vicarial  church  were  granted  to  Arthur  Lee  and  Thomas  Archer,  and  their  heirs, 
and  they  admitting  Thomas  Hilton,  Knight,  as  partner  with  them,  allowed  him 
the  firft  prefentation,  who  accordingly  prefented  to  it  in  1558.  Being  a difcharged 
living,  it  pays  no  firft-fruits  or  tenths.  It  has  a chapel  of  eale  at  Garagill.  The 
governors  of  Greenwich  hofpital  are  the  prefent  impropriators,  the  tithes  amount- 
ing to  about  90I.  a-year.  The  vicarial  dues  amount  to  about  Sol.  a year. — The 
church  has  lately  been  rebuilt  in  a plain,  but  convenient  form  ; a commiflion  dated 
Odober  2d,  1769,  w;as  ilfued  under  the  feal  of  the  confiftory  court  of  Durham, 
for  aligning  pews  therein. f 


THE  PARISH  OF  MELMERBY. 

WHICH  is  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  a Danifh  pofTefTor  of  the  name  of 
Melmor,  who  firfl  cultivated  and  improved  the  country,  about  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century.*  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Crofs-fell,  and  part  of  the 
bifhoprick  of  Durham,  and  on  the  other  fides  by  the  parifhes  of  Oufby  and 

ALDSTON  ALIAS  ALSTON-MOOR  VICARAGE. 

Ded.  St.  Auftin. — Priory  of  Hexham  propr. 

With  Garragild  chapel,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

Clear  y.  val.  1 Yearly  T.  I Pr.  or  Reft.  1 Proc.  Ep.  Vic.  7 Proc.  Arch.  1 Pen.  Ep.  Duo. 

23I.  y 15s.  3d.  farth.  j 1 2s.  J 3s.  8d.  5 12s.  J 6s.  8. 

Vicars. — John  de  Cokedon — William  Lambert,  1422,  p.  ref.  Cokedon. — Robert  Hilton,  1423,  p.  m. 
Lambert — Robert  Stehynfon  cap — John  Ellifon  cap — 23.  Ap.  1495,  P*  reft  Stehynfon,  pr.  pri.  and  conv. 
conventual,  de  Hextoldefham.  Thomas  Grey  cap.  20.  Jul.  1499,  p.  ref.  Ellifon,  Dns  Stephanefon  cap. 
1517 — John  Hymners  cap.  23.  Sep.  1536,  p.  m.  Stephanefon,  pr,  Geo.  Ogle  and  William  Hymners  hac 
vice — Henry  Yaites  pbr.  10.  Sep.  1558,  p.  m.  Hymners,  pr.  Thomas  Hilton,  Mil.  h.  v.  prima. — Anthony 
Watfon  cl.  1 8.  Mar.  1577,  p.  m.  Yaites  pr.  William  Hilton  Mil. — William  Teifdale,  A.  B.  6 Nov.  1578, 
p.  ref.  Watfon,  pr.  Thomas  Archer  h.  v.  tertia — John  Nelfon,  1 6 1 8 — Ra.  Young  cl.  23  Jul.  i 624.  p.  m. 
Nelfon,  pr.  William  Archer  and  Nich.  Whitfield — Francis  Hill  A.  B.  25  Aug.  1625,  p.  m.  Young,  pr. 
William  Archer  of  Aldfton  Moor,  Arm. — John  Lee  cl.  1665 — John  Fell — William  Stebert  1683— 

Nich.  Walton,  1696,  pr.  Mofes  Henzell  gent. — John  Topping  cl.  14  Feb.  1728,  pr.  Ra.  Whitfield. 

Thomas  Lancafter  cl.  10  Aug.  1736 — Benjamin  Jackfon  cl.  1790,  p m.  Lancafter. 

View  of  Northumb.  Randal’s  State  of  Ch. 

GARRAGILL  CHAPEL. 

Not  certified. 

Curates. — John  Hodgfon,  15  Jul.  1578 — John  Stephenfon,  1579 — John  Letratus.  22  Sep.  1661  — 
Thomas  Lancafter,  1754. Ibid. 

* One  Halden,  a Dane,  had  three  Tons ; Thorguell.  who,  according  to  Denton,  fettled  near  Kefwick ; 
Melmer,  who  fettled  here,  and  Ulf  at  Ulfsby  or  Oufby. 

We  learn  from  Thormodius  Torfoeus  Hiftoria  Hrolfii  Krakii  Dan.  Regis,  Latine  reddita  et  emendata, 
Haunix  imprefla  1 705,  as  quoted  in  the  Gefta  et  Veftigia  Danorum,  that  this  Halfdatt  was  fon  of  Halfdan 
the  2d  King  of  Denmark  ; who,  according  to  the  general  cuftom,  acquired  a furname  from  the  prevail, 
ing  feature  of  his  charafter,  and  was  called  Halfdarms  Difertus. 
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Addingham.  In  this  wide  traifl,  extending  to  the  eaftern  boundary  of  the  county, 
is  that  fcene  which  Camden  called  " a lean,  hungary,  and  defolate  country.” — The 
vales  are  cultivated,  fenced  with  Bone  walls  without  mortar,  there  are  few  trees, 
except  thofe  planted  about  the  hall  and  the  village  ; the  dillant  fcene  looks  wafte 
and  deplorable,  whilft  the  eminences  frown  in  the  wildeft  features  of  fterility; 
either  naked  and  broken  cliffs,  towering  ftage  above  ftage,  or  heath  land,  rent  with 
defccnding  torrents  into  ten  thoufand  chafms,  black  with  peat-earth. 

<c  Melmorby,  habitatio  ad  planitiem  magnum , is  the  name  of  the  parifh,  town,  and 

capital  meffuage  there,  now  the  dwelling  houfe  and  feat  of Threlkeld,  Efq. 

It  lies  between  Gamellby  and  Ulnefby,  and  was  parcel  of  the  barony  of  Adam,  fen 
of  Swene.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  Odard,  then  Lord  of  Wigton,  John, 
fon  of  Walter,  and  Margaret,  foie  daughter  and  heir  of  the  faid  John,  and  Dionilia 
Lovetta  his  wife,  were  fucceffively  lords  thereof.  Margaret  was  married  to  two 
hufbands,  John  Denom,  f Knt.  and  John  Wofney,  § Knt.  by  whom  fhe  had  no 
iffue.  She  gave  Melmorby  to  Sir  Robert  Parving,  Knt.  the  king’s  feargeant  at 
law,  and  Blackhall  ||  alfo.  After  Sir  Robert,  his  fiffer’s  fon,  Adam,  fon  of  John 
Peacock,  who  named  himfelf  Adam  Parving.  He  died  4th  of  King  Richard  11. 
and  then  Henry  de  Threlkeld  entered  to  Melmorby,  in  which  family  of  the 
Threlkelds  it  hath  ever  fince  continued  in  the  iffue  male.”* 

HUMPHREY  THRELKELD 

held  Melmerby  7th  King  James  I.  m.  Margaret,  9th  d.  of  Lancelot  Salkeld,  of  Whitehall,  Efq. 

. > 

r 

Lancelot  m.  Margaret 

t * V V \ 

Anne  m.  William  Threlkeld,  Catharine  m.  Rich.  Mary  m.  Thos.  Dorothy  m.  Anth.  Margery., 

elk.  a collateral  branch  of  Studholm,  of  Wig-  Crackenthorp,  Dale  in  the  c.  of 

the  family;  he  purchafed  the  ton,  Efq.  of  Nevvbiggin,  Durham,  Efq. 

(hares  of  the  other  filters. Efq. 

Elizabeth  m.  Thomas  Pattenfon,  of  Berks,  in  the  county  of 
Weftmorland,  Efq.  of  a very  refpectable  family  there. 

The  arms  of  the  Threlkelds  are  Argent , a manche  Gules » 

PEDIGREE  OF  THE  PATTENSONS. 

Thomas  Pattenfon  m.  Elizabeth  Threlkeld. 

J 

Lancelot  m.  Margaret,  5th  d.  of  Charles  Orfeur,  of  High-Clofe,  Efq. 

Thomas,  the  prefent  lord  of  the  manor,  and  high  (herifr  of  the  county,  (1793  ;)  m.  in  1769,  Barbara, 

4th  d.  of  John  Granger,  of  Bromfield,  Efq. 

Thomas^-  John.  Charles.  William  d.  young.  Barbara  d.  Auguft  1789  Margaret.  Mary. 

f In  N.  and  B.  this  name  is  fpelled  Gernon.  § In  fome  copies  Wefton.  ||  In  fome  copies 
Blekell.  * Denton’s  MS.. 

In 
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In  the  35th  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Chriftopher  Threlkeld  held  Melmerby  of 
the  king  in  capite , by  knight’s  fervice,  rendering  for  the  fame  13s.  4d.  cornage 
yearly. — In  the  11th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  Chriftopher  Threlkeld  patron 
of  the  church  of  Melmerby. — In  the  15th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  John  Threlkeld 
was  patron. 

Melmerby  remained  the  poffeffion  of  the  Threlkelds,  for  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  the  perfons  mentioned  above,  till  at  length,  through  female  reprefentation, 
it  became  the  effate  of  Mr.  Pattenfon,  by  marriage,  in  whofe  family  it  fill  con- 
tinues. About  the  manli on-houfe,  the  country  wears  a very  different  afpedl  from 
its  environs,  and  proves  that  quickfets,  plantations,  and  wood  will  fucceed  well,  if 
duly  attended  to. 

The  church  is  re<ftorial,f  the  advowfon  and  right  of  prefentation  having  con- 
ftantly  attended  the  manor,  are  veiled  in  Mr.  Pattenfon,  the  benefice  being  worth 
about  1 r^l.  per  annum. 

The 


f This  parifh  contains  about  229  inhabitants,  all  of  the  church  of  England.  One  remarkable  inftance 
among  the  rcfidents  is  an  excommunicated  harlot. 


MELMERBY  RECTORY. 

Ded.  St.  John — Thomas  Pattenfon,  Efq.  patron. 
King’s  B.  12I.  iis.  5d.  halfpenny. — Real  value  115I. 


DECANATU3  CUMBR. 

Pope  Nich.  v.  1 K.  Edw.  II.  1 K.  Henry  VIII. 

Eccl,  de  Melmorbye  13I.  13s.  4d.  3 2I.  os  od.  J Melmorby  reft.  12I.  11s.  4d. 

RECTORIA  DE  MELMORBY. 


Rolandus  Thrylkeld  p’dift  reftor  ejufdem  ecclie  de  Melmorby  habet  Manf.  et  Gleba.  dift. 

reftor.  p'tin.  que  valent  coib.  annis.  — — — — — — — — — 

Idem  Roland,  habet  decim.  Garbar.  tocius  p’chie  p’dift.  que  vale’t  p.  annu.  coib.  a’is.  — 

Idem  Roland,  habet  decim.  Lan.  et.  Agn.  tocius  dift.  p’oehie  que  valent  coibus  annis.  o 5 

Idem  Roland,  habet  decim.  Feni  Lini  et  Canobi  ejufd.  p’oehie  que  vale’t  coibus  annis.  — 08 

Idem  Roland,  habet  Oblacon.  minut.  cu.  alb.  decim.  que  vale’t  coib.  annis.  — — — 022 

Idem  Roland,  habet  decim.  uni.  Molend.  que  val-  p.  annu.  — — — — - — — °3 

Sm-  total,  valoris  12I.  15s.  4d.  de  quibs. 

In  refoluc.  Epo  Karlij  p.  fenagio  annuatim  folut.  — — — — 02 

vifitacon.  dift.  Epi  triennio  in  Jtrienniu.  6s.  et  fic  p.  ann.  — — 02 

Sm.  deduft.  4s 

Et  rem.  12I.  us.  4d.  xma  inde  25s.  id.  farthing. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  of  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Refoluc.  fenag.  1 
et  fubfid.  j 
Et  in  conf.  p’cucon. 


} 


o 12 
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o 

o 

o 
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o 
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o 
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Rectors.  — 1332,  Thomas  de  Bernefton,  pr.  Dionifia,  relift  of  Sir  John  de  Wigton,  knight,  in  right 
of  her  Dower  in  the  manor  of  Wigton.  Kirkbride,  Blackhall,  and  Melmerby  ; which  Sir  John,  was  fon 
and  heir  of  Sir  Walter  de  Wigton — 1342,  Thomas  de  Blyth — John  de  Manferghe — 1342,  Roger  de 
Cromwell  bylapfe — 1346,  Robert  de  Bromfield,  pr.  Margaret  de  Wigton — 1354*  Henry  de  Wakefield, 
p.  m.  Bromfield,  pr.  Adam  Parving — 1359,  William  de  Pulhow,  pr.  ibid. — 152 6,  Roland  Threlkeld— 

1565,  Edward  Stamper  cl.  p.  m.  Threlkeld,  pr.  Ch.  Threlkeld;  he  was  deprived  for  nonconformity 

George  Threlkeld,  cl.  p.  depr.  Threlkeld,  pr.  John  Threlkeld,  gent. — 1609,  Geo.  Warwick,  A.  M.  pr. 
Hum.  Threlkeld,  gent. — Richard  Singleton — 1684,  William  Threlkeld,  p.  m.  Singleton,  pr.  Jamefon 

and  Hutton,  p.  h.  v. — 1701,  William  Linfey,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Threlkeld,  pr.  Thomas  Pattenfon,  Efq 

1739,  Lancelot  Pattenfon,  A.  M.  p.  ces.  Linfey,  pr.  Thomas  Pattenfon — '1760,  John  Jamefon,  p.  m. 
Pattenfon,  pr.  executors  of  Pattenfon — 1785,  John  Slee,  cl.  p.  m.  Jamefon,  pr.  Thomas  Pattenfon,  Efq. 

F f 2 Cultivation. 
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The  village  of  Melmerby  confifts  of  47  houfes,  including  the  manfion-houfe  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor ; is  fituated  about  half  a mile  from  the  bafe  of  the  moun- 

tains. 

Cultivation  and  Soil.]  The  townfield  contains  near  300  acres,  fome  of  which  has  lately  been  in- 
clofed — where  it  is  open,  the  land  lies  in  doles  or  ridges. — The  owners  chiefly  cultivate  their  own  land* 
— The  foil  is  of  a dry,  (andy  nature,  lying  on  a ied  freeftone  rock  ; produces  good  oats,  barley,  and  po- 
tatoes : — turnips  and  wheat  do  not  fuit : and  rye  is  fubjedt  to  be  broken  down  by  the  helm-wind.  The 
farmers  depend  chiefly  on  the  grafs  lands — 14s.  and  15s.  per  acre  the  average  rent,  except  for  townfield 
land,  which  is  about  10s.  per  acre. 

Tenure.]  There  are  17  freeholders,  the  reft  of  the  lands  are  cuftomary,  under  arbitrary  fines. — The 
chief  part  of  the  cuftomary  land  is  held  under  Thomas  Pattenfon,  Efq. — Henry  Holme,  of  Gale,  has  6 or 
7 cuftomary  tenants  who  pay  a twenty -penny  fine  certain. — Gale  formerly  belonged  to  the  Huttons,  of 
Hutton-Hall,  in  Penrith  ; the  late  Captain  Lancelot  Holme,  of  the  Mary,  purchafed  it  of  Mrs.  Merriot, 
the  widow  of  the  laft  of  the  Huttons  of  that  family,  and  left  it  to  his  nephew  Henry. 

Sheep  ] About  2500,  befides  near  half  that  number  that  have  fcape  and  rake  from  Ou(by  and 
Gamblefby. — The  farmers  pay  good  attention  to  the  breed,  the  rams  of  the  Scotch  ftiort  kind. — The 
mountains  afford  excellent  pafturage,  healthy  and  good  feeding. — On  the  heights  they  are  heavieft,  and 
fell  for  is.  or  is.  6d.  a head  dearer  than  thofe  on  the  lower  {heep  rakes  ; 4 or  5 fleeces  will  make  a ftone  ; 
the  lower  (heep  5 or  6,  but  their  fleeces  give  is.  per  ftone  more,  on  account  of  the  degree  of  finenefs. — 
Wedders  fell  for  about  1 is.  a-picce. 

Cattle.]  Neither  numerous  nor  remarkable  for  their  goodnefs. 

Mountains.]  The  front  of  the  fell  rifes  gradually,  is  chie8y  of  a fmooth  furface,  with  limeftone  rock 
appearing  in  fome  places.  In  one  part,  above  a fpacious  valley,  rifes  abruptly  the  bold  front  of  a lime- 
ftone rock,  called  Melmerby  fear,  which  report  fays,  was  once  fo  intermixed  with  lead  ore,  that  the  rays 
of  the  fetting  fun  falling  upon  it,  caufed  it  to  be  feen  at  a great  diftance.  The  (heep  and  cattle  grazing 
on  the  mountains  have  a beautiful  paftoral  appearance.  The  mines  of  lead  and  copper  have  not  been 
wrought  with  fuccefs  of  late  years. 

Springs.]  In  one  part  of  this  parifli  is  a ftrong  chalybeate  water,  in  another  a fulphureous  fpring. 

Game  ] Groufe,  partridges,  hares,  &c. 

Antiquities.]  The  Maiden-way,  from  Kirkby-Thore  to  Caer-Voran  runs  through  this  parifli — it 
afeends  out  of  Ouffiy  dale,  to  the  top  of  Melmerby  fell,  and  then  (lopes  along  the  fide  for  3 or  4 miles. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Slee,  who  gave  us  great  information  touching  this  parifli,  meafured  it  in  different  places,, 
and  found  it  uniformly  about  21  feet  in  width.  ri  he  road  is  laid  with  large  ftones,  fo  as  to  be  difficult 
for  horfes  to  pafs  it. 

Fuel  ] Chiefly  coal — fome  frnall  quantities  of  peat  and  turf. 

Roads.]  From  Penrith  to  Aldfton,  and  Brampton  to  Appleby. 

Air.]  Cold  but  healthful. — The  helm-winds  blow  here  with  great  violence — fee  Crofs-fell  for  a par- 
ticular defeription. 

Poor.]  No  work-houfe — annual  col'eiftion  made  by  the  purvey  30I. — about  6d.  in  the  pound  rent. 

School.]  None. 

Tithes  ] Paid  in  kind,  fafe  as  after  noted. 

The  Church.]  To  the  north  of  the  hall,  built  of  red  freeftone,  covered  with  lead,  in  length  53  feet, 
and  26  feet  in  width,  fupported  in  the  middle  by  a row  of  Gothic  pillars,  fo  as  to  divide  it  into  two 
ailes  The  whole  well  feated  with  oak — The  glebe  is  34  acres,  part  inclofed,  other  parts  in  the  town- 
field;  the  corn  tithe  worth  about  50I.  a-year,  a prefeript  of  il  13s.  gd.  for  hay  tithe;  all  frnall  dues 
paid. The  Rev  Lancelot  Pattenfon,  father  of  the  prefent  owner,  being  both  patron  and  rector,  ex- 

changed Aikton,  in  this  county,  with  Mr.  Lindfey,  for  Melmerby. 

SrATE  OF  Population.]  The  firft  20  years  of  the  regifter  beginning  1701,  born  106  ; married  36  ; 
buried  120. — The  laft  20  years,  born  93  ; married  31  ; buried  64. — Decreafe,  13  births,  5 marriages, 
and  56  burials. 

Customs  and  Language.]  A dedication  feaft,  on  the  day  of  St.  John — Provincial  words  fwelting 
for  expiring — Meuthy , a difficult  refpiraton,  by  the  lightnefs  of  the  air — Gulls , a weed  which  infefted 
the  com  land,  totally  rooted  out,  under  pains  inflicted  by  the  homage  of  the  court. 
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tains,  has  a fpacious  green,  through  which  a fmall  brook  flows  from  E.  to  W. — 
The  manfion-houfe  is  ornamented  with  floping  gardens,  and  feveral  plantations  of 

oaks. 

Wages.]  Labourers  in  hulbandry  iod.  per  day  and  vi&uals — reapers  is.  2d. — mowers  is.  6d. — ■ 
carpenters  is.  2d. — mafons  is.  4d  with  vi&uals. 

We  acknowledge  great  obligations  to  the  Rev.  John  Slee,  for  much  valuable  information.  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  digeft  many  of  his  remarks  with  Hous man’s  Notes. 


Biography  W ether al. 

“ 'John  Salkeld,  fourth  fon  of  Edward  Salkeld,  gent  fecond  brother  to  George  Salkeld,  fome  time  of 
“ Corby  Caftle,  in  Cumberland,  Efq.  lineally  defeended  from  Sir  Richard  Salkeld,  Kt.  Lord  Warden  of 
“ Carlifle  in  the  time  cf  King  Richard  III  was  born  at  Corby  Castle  ; and  when  very  young,  journeyed 
“ through  Oxon  to  beyond  the  feas:  but  in  vvhathoufehe  was  entered,  unlefs  in  Queen’s  College,  I cannot 
“ tell.  His  continuance  there,  as  I have  been  informed,  was  fo  ftiort  (occafioned  by  his  religion)  that  wc 
“ can  fcarce  reckon  him  among  the  Oxonians.  For,  fo  it  was,  that  his  father  foon  after  conveyed  him 
“ into  Spain  ; entered  him  among  the  jefuits  in  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  where,  as  alfo  atCorduba  and 
“ Complutum,  he  continued  among  them  in  the  condition  of  a jefuit  many  years,  and  was  affiftant  in  the 
“ ftudies  of  the  famous  jefuit  Francis  Suarius  (who  was  his  fellow-ftudent  feveral  years)  and  Michael 
“ Vafquez.  Afterwards  he  was  fent  into  Portugal,  where  he  read  philofophy  about  fix  years  ; then  into 
“ the  Englifh  million  ; but  being  taken  and  brought  before  King  James  I.  who  had  feveral  times  heard 
“ of  him  and  his  eminency  for  learning,  he  entered  into  divers  difputes  with  him  at  feveral  times.  At 
“ length,  being  overcome  by  his  folid  arguments,  Salkeld  turned  Proteftant ; was  recommended  to  Dr. 
“ King,  Bilhop  of  London,  for  maintenance ; and  in  Nov.  1613,  became,  by  the  prefentation  of  his 
“ majelly.  Vicar  of  Willington,  in  Somerfetlhire,  (being  then  B.  D.)  where  he  ufed  to  boall  of  his  con- 
“ verfion,  and  to  ftile  himfelf  The  Royal  Convert.  In  1635,  he  was  made  minifter  of  Church-Taunton,  in 
“ Devonlhire,  worth  to  him  about  200I.  per  annum,  whereupon  one  Walter  Travers  was  inllituted  Vicar 
“ of  Willington.  in  his  place,  on  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  fame  year.  But  after  the  civil  wars  broke 
“ fo  th,  he  luffered  for  the  royal  caufe;  being  efteemed,  by  the  obftinate  and  credulous  Prelbyterians, 
“ a Papift  in  his  heart,  or  at  leaft  papilhly  affected.  He  was  a perfon  profoundly  read  in  Theological 
“ and  other  authors;  and  King  James  I.  doth  ftile  him,  in  his  works,  “ The  learned  Salkeld of  which 
“ charadter  he  would  often  glory.  His  works  are, 

1.  “ A Treatife  of  Angels,  See.  London,  1613,  8vo.  dedicated  to  King  James  I 

2.  “ A Treatife  of  Paradife  and  the  principal  contents  thereof ; dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 

“ Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  gave  way  to  fate  at  Ulfculme,  in  Devonlhire,  (having  for  fourteen  years 
“ before  been  fequeftered  of  Church-Taunton)  in  Feb.  1659,  aged  84  ; and  buried  in  the  church  there 
“ by  his  fon  John  Salkeld,  of  Ulfculme,  gent.  He  left  behind  him  feveral  things  of  his  compofition,  fit 
“ for  the  prefs  ? among  which  were  two  concerning  controverfies  between  Rome  and  the  church  of 
“ England  ; and  another  of  the  end  of  the  world  ; which  laft,  and  one  of  the  former,  were  conveyed  to 
“ London  by  his  fon  to  his  kinfman  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  who,  communicating 
“ one  of  the  faid  former  tilings  to  Dr.  Samuel  Parker,  chaplain  to  Dr.  Sheldon,  Archbilhop  of  Canter* 
“ bury,  to  know  of  him  whether  it  was  fit  to  be  printed  ; he  found  it  a iolid  piece,  and  the  author  of  it 
“ learned, --but  the  delign  Caffandrien.” Wood’s  Oxon. 


Biography  Kirkopwald. 

In  this  parilh,  in  1676,  Caleb  Threlkeld,  the  author  of  “ A Treatife  on  the  Native  Plants  of  Ireland,” 
was  born.  In  1698,  he  commenced  A.  M.  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  ; and  foon  after  fettled  at  Low 
Huddlefceugh,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  as  a dilfenting  minifter.  During  his  refidence  at  Glafgow,  he 
had  acquired  a tafte  for  botany  and  phyfic  ; and  continued  to  make  a confiderable  progrefs  in  thefe 
ftudies;  infomuch  that,  in  1712,  he  took  a doctor’s  degree  in  phyfic  at  Edinburgh;  and  the  next  year, 
having  but  a fmall  income  and  a large  family,  he  removed  to  Dublin,  and  fettled  there  in  the  united 
chara&ers  of  the  Divine  and  the  Phyfician.  Finding  himfelf  likely  to  fucceed,  in  little  more  than  a 

year* 
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oaks,  afn,  and  firs.  It  is  diftant  from  Carl ifle  about  twenty  miles,  from  Aldflon 
ten,  from  Penrith  eight,  and  from  Kirkofwald  four. — The  parifh  is  in  length  about 
two  miles,  and  in  width  one  mile. 

year,  he  fent  for  lhs  family,  confifting  of  a wife,  three  fons  and  three  daughters.  His  pradlice  as  a 
phyfician  foon  increafed,  fo  far  as  to  enable  him  to  drop  his  other  character  entirely,  and  devote  himfelf 
wholly  to  phyfic.  Soon  after  his  publiihing  the  Synopfs  £>  fir  pi  am  Hibernioarum , he  was  taken  with  a 
violent  fever,  and  died  at  his  houfe  in  Mark’s  Alley,  Frances-ftreet.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  burial 
ground  belonging  to  St.  Patrick’s,  near  Cavan-ftreet ; to  which  place  his  obfequies  were  attended  by  a 
fet  of  children,  educated  by  a fociety  of  gentlemen,  to  which  inftitution  he  had  adled  as  phyfician.  He 
was  much  regretted  by  the  poor,  to  whom  he  had  been,  both  as  a man  and  a phyfician,  a kind  benefadtor. 
He  meditated  a general  hillory  of  plants  ; but  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  publifhed  any  thing,  but 
the  above-mentioned  Synopfis,  in  Dublin,  1727,  8vo.  pp.  262. 

After  a dedication  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Armagh,  ar.d  preface,  which,  (though  written  in  a quaint  flile 
proves  him  to  have  been  a man  of  fome  erudition  in  the  fcience,  he  enumerates  all  the  plants  he  had  obferved 
in  the  environs  of  Dublin,  and  all  fuch  as  he  had  gained  authentic  intelligence  of,  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  gives  firft  the  old  Latin  names,  generally  from  Cafper  Bauchine’s  Pinax  ; then  the  Englilh 
name;  and  afterwards  the  Irifh  : fubjoining  fome  account  of  the  quality  of  the  plant,  and  its  ufe  in 
medicine,  and  ceconomy.  Some  curious  obfervations  moreover  are  interfperl'ed  in  his  work:  as  for  infiance, 
under  the  betula,  or  birch-tree,  he  fays, — “ The  Irifh  Grammarians  remark,  that  all  the  names  of  the 
“ Irifh  letters  are  names  of  trees.”  Under  IraJJica , he  obferves,  that  the  word  is  only  the  Celtic 
“ praiffeagh  put  into  a Latin  termination  ; the  Latin  itfelf  being  no  other  than  the  Celtic  language  cloalh- 
“ ed  with  the  JEolic  dialedi,  as  Englilh  is  the  Saxon,  Teutonic,  or  Dutch  language,  cloathed  with  Nor- 
“ mandy  French,  as  all  antiquarians  will  allow.” 

It  is  obfervable,  that  Threlkeld  notices  the  good  effedls  of  the  hy  thrum  Salicaria , or  purplo-fpiked  wil- 
low herb,  or  loofe-ftr'fe,  in  a dyfcntery  : a fimple  of  an  aftringent  quality,  which  cattle  are  fond  of,  though 
Lightfoot  fays,  “ it  is  rarely  ufed  in  medicine.”  Yet,  fince  Threlkeld’s  time,  Dr.  Havtn  has  ftrongly 
recommended  it  in  dyfenteries,  and  obftinate  diarrheas.  (See  Rationis  Medendi,  vol.  I.  p.  226,  357.) 
He  alfo  fpeaks  in  high  terms,  and  from  his  own  experience,  of  the  powers  ufually  attributed  to  the 
vienyanthes  trifoliata,  march  trefoil,  bog-bean,  or  (as  it  is  generally  pronounced  in  Cumberland,  where  the 
plant  is  common)  buck-bean.  The  very  fenfible  John  IVilfon,  of  Kendal,  (the  Linneus  of  the  north, 
though  of  the  old  fchool)  fpeaks  of  it  as  a great  antifcorbutic  ; very  ferviceable  for  the  gout,  rheuma- 
tifm,  and  dropfy  ; and  much  ufed  in  diet-drinks  for  thofe  diftempers.  It  is  likewife  a good  ftomachic, 
made  ufe  of  in  intermitting  fevers  : and  not  unfrequently  drank  as  tea,  being,  probably,  as  pleafant  and 
as  wholefome  as  other  indigenous  teas.  Lightfoot  fays,  the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  fo  extremely  beau- 
tiful, that  nothing  but  its  native  foil  could  exclude  it  from  a place  in  every  garden.  They  grow  in  an 
elegant  fpike  ; are  white,  dallied  with  pink,  and  fringed  internally  with  hairs.  Threlkeld  quotes  from 
Dr.  Vaughan,  a cafe  of  the  fatal  effedt  of  the  mackenbay,  or  niackingboy,  or  euphorbia  Hyberna.  Dr. 
Molyneux  has  obferved,  that  the  genijla  fpinofa,  or  ulex  foliis  villofis  acutis,  fpinis  fparfis,  whins,  furze,  or 
gorfe,  although  common  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is  not  feen  in  the  province  of  Connaught.  If  this  ob- 
fervation  be  well-founded,  it  is  a very  extraordinary  fadl. 

Tn  the  Appendix,  printed  from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Molyneux,  the  reader  will  meet  with  many  fuch 
obfervations,  equally  curious.  Among  others,  an  inftance  of  the  effedls  of  the  roots  of  the  hypofcyamus 
vulgaris,  or  common  hen-bane,  upon  feveral  per  fons,  who  having  eaten  them  inftead  of  flcirrets,  were 
affedled  with  vertiginous  fymptoms  ; and  in  one  cafe,  a phrenzy  enfued,  which  held  the  perfon  two  or 
three  days.  It  is  indeed  well  known,  that  the  root,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  this  plant  are  a moft  powerful 
narcotic  ; they  have  been  known  to  deprive  men,  fora  while,  of  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  as  well  as  reafon  ; 
and  yet,  under  the  diredlion  of  fkilful  phyficians,  it  is  a moil  valuable  medicine  ; and,  we  believe,  has 
lately  come  much  into  ufe. 

Moil  of  this  article  has  been  compiled  from  Pultney’s  Hiftory  of  Botany,  a very  ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing work Biograph  1 a Cumb. 
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“ T TLNESBY,  alias  Oufby,  bur  rightly  Ulfsby,  habitatio  Ulfi  fil.  Olavi  Dani, 
LJ  was  the  feat  and  manlion  of  one  Olavel,  whom  the  people  commonly  called 
Ulff,  a Dane  or  Norwegian,  that  after  the  fpoil  of  the  country  by  the  Danes  (be- 
fore the  conquefl:  of  England  by  the  Normans)  feated  himfelf  here,  under  the  edge 
of  the  eaft  mountains.  He  was  one  of  the  three  fons  of  Haldan,  the  elder  two  were 
Thorguell  and  Melmor;  Melmor  and  this  Ulff  were  placed  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  Thorguell  at  Thorguelby,  near  Kefwick.  The  pofterity  of  this  Ulff" 
were  called  Ulfneflies  of  this  place,  as  the  place  itfelf  took  name  of  his  firft  build- 
ing 

* This  parilh  is  computed  to  contain  about  48  families. 
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Extent.]  Six  miles  E.  and  "W. — one  mile  and  half  N.  and  S. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  To  the  N.  W.  alight  fandy  and  forward  foil,  producing  turnips,  potatoes, 
barley,  and  oats,  and  much  hay  ground — S.  E.  (Longer  foil  mixed  with  clay,  of  a colder  nature,  oats 
and  barley  fucceed  beft — much  is  laid  down  in  grafs, 

Rents.]  Average  14s.  per  acre,  Tsnurs, 
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ing  there.  It  feems  near  the  conqueft  to  have  been  parted  between  two  fitters, 
and  ttiortly  after  a moiety  thereof  betwixt  four  fitters ; for  in  the  time  of  King 
Henry  III.  one  Julian  Faleard  and  William  Armttrong  held  the  moieties,  and 

Henry 

Tenure.]  All  cuftomary  under  the  Crackenthorpe  family,  of  Newbiggin-hall,  Weftmorland. 

Sheep.]  A mixed  breed  of  the  fhort  Scots  and  home  breed — about  2000. 

Fuel.]  Peat  and  turf,  with  a little  coal  from  Tindale  fell,  diftant  18  miles. 

Game,  &c.]  Groufe,  partridges,  hares — many  foxes. 

Roads.]  To  Appleby  and  Penrith. 

Mountains. 1 Adjoining  to  Melmerby — on  the  heights  colder  and  will  not  bear  a heavy  flock  of  fheep. 

Mines.]  At  Bulman  hills,  lead-mines,  worked  about  two  years,  andpromife  to  be  productive. 

Springs.]  A mineral  water  of  very  brackifh  tafle. 

Poor.]  The  rate  affeffed  by  purvey,  about  30I.  a-year. 

School.]  One  fmall  fchool  without  endowment. 

Tithes.]  Paid  in  kind. 

Estates.]  From  3I.  to  70I.  a-year. 

Aspect,  &c.]  Inclining  towards  the  weft — pretty  level — the  inclofures  fenced  with  ftonc  walls — few 
trees — fubjedt  to  cold  and  ftormy  weather  from  its.  vicinity  to  the  mountains. 

Housman’s  Notes. 

There  is  the  recumbent  effigy  of  a man  in  armour,  carved  of  oak,  in  this  church,  but  of  the  perfonage 
whofe  tomb  it  was  an  ornament,  we  have  no  tradition. 

The  Editors. 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  in  lefs  than  a fingle  century,  it  has  been  found  impoffible,  after  a very 
diligent  enquiry,  to  collect  any  confiderable  information  of  a former  reftor  of  this  parifh ; who,  in  his  day, 
was  an  ufeful  and  valuable  man;  and  whofe  works  ftill  refleft  no  ordinary  credit  on  our  county.  The  per- 
fon  here  alluded  to,  is  the  Rev.  "Thomas  Robinfon ; who  was  the  author  not  only  of  “ The  Natural  Hif- 
tory  of  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland,”  (fo  flightly  mentioned  by  our  late  county  hiftorians)  but  alfo  of 
“ A Natural  Hiftory  of  this  World  of  Matter  and  this  World  of  Life;”  and  “ The  Anatomy  of  the 
Earth.”  All  thefe  are  uncommonly  learned  works,  now  become  fcarce;  and  it  deferves  to  be  noticed, 
how  nearly  many  of  his  conjeftures,  on  fundry  deep  and  difficult  fubjeCls,  fuggefted  almoft  in  the  infancy 
of  experimental  natural  philofophy,  coincide  with  the  belt  received  opinions  of  modern  philofophers  — 
Like  the  celebrated  Hutchinfon,  (who  was  alfo  a northern  man)  and  the  prefent  Mr.  Williams,  author 
of  an  excellent  “ Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom,”  Mr.  Robinfon  appeared  to  have  been  much 
concerned  in  what  he  calls  “ The  Infpeclion  of  Under-ground  Projedls,  of  feveral  Kinds  and  Nature.” 
The  place  of  his  habitaiion,  (under  Crofs-fell,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  in  England)  where  he  fays 
he  had  paffed  thirty  pears  in  the  ftudy  of  “ fubterranean  philofophy,”  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  fuch 
enquiries:  and  his  abilities  feem  to  have  procured  him  many  refpedtable  friends  and  patrons:  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  obtained  any  other  preferment,  than  this  fmall  redlory. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  where  he  was  born  ; nor,  as  all  his  cotemporaries  are  now  dead,  have 
we  been  able  to  trace  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  eight  children,  who,  as  appears  from  the  regifter,  were  bom 
to  him,  and  baptifed  at  Oufby.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Robinfon,  of  Crookdake,  in  the  parilh  of  Brom- 
field,  who  was  a man  of  diftinguifhed  abilities  and  liberal  manners,  and  was  alfo  much  employed  in 
collieries  and  “ under-ground  proje&s,”  is  believed  to  have  been  his  grandfon.  But,  his  family  alfo,  con- 
fining of  four  children,  two  of  whom  married,  is  now  nearly  extindl ; and  his  property,  which  was  not 
inconfiderable,  all  gone  into  other  hands. 

Our  author  is  faid  to  have  been  happily  beloved  and  refpefted  by  his  parifhioners  and  neighbours.—. 
One  trait  of  his  charadler  is  ftill  remembered  in  the  parifh:  which  ftiews  him  to  have  been,  not  only  of  a 
cheerful  and  convivial  difpofition,  but  alfo  a man  of  humour.  It  was  his  conftant  practice,  after  Sunday 
afternoon  prayers,  to  accompany  the  leading  men  of  his  parifh  to  the  adjoining  ale-houfe,  where  each  man 
fpent  a penny,  and  only  a penny  : that  done,  he  fet  the  younger  fort  to  play  at  foot- ball,  (of  which  he 
was  a great  promoter)  and  other  ruftical  diverfions.  However  much  at  variance  this  may  be  deemed 
from  modern  maxims  and  manners,  it  fhould  be  recolle&ed,  as  an  apology  for  Mr.  Robinfon’s  indulging 
in  it,  that  this  mode  of  fpending  the  fabbath  after  the  fervices  of  the  church  were  over,  (which  there  ia 
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Henry  W.  Sergeant  and  Patrick  de  Ulnelby  held  eight  parts,  and  the  reft  by 
alienations,  broken  in  fmall  parcels,  whereof  fome  were  given  to  Lanercoft,  fome 
to  the  prior  of  St,  John  of  Jerufalem,  and  others  in  frank  marriage,  and  many 
fmall  purchafes.  But  William  Armftrong’s  part  defcended  four  defcents,  and 
then  was  given  to  Clement  Crofton,  and  Johan  his  wife,  by  Adam  Armftrong, 
who  gave  a third  part  thereof  to  Roger  Salkeld,  and  John  Beauchamp.  And 
Thomas  Worlhip  gave  to  John  Raughton,  and  be  to  Roger  Salkeld,  a (eventh  part. 
Salkeld’s  part  defcended  by  Alice  and  Margaret,  his  daughters  and  heirs,  to  their 
hulbands  children,  John  Crakenthorp  and  Thomas  Plumland.  And  John  Crofton 
the  fon  of  Clement,  gave  the  other  two  third  parts  to  William  Threlkeld,  and, 
Catharine  his  wife.”§ 

The  church  is  re&orial : the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle  is  patron ; the  whole  revenue 
amounts  to  about  nol.  a-year. 


THE  PARISH  OF  ADDINGHAM. 

A Name,  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  <f  derived  from  a remarkable  monument  of 
“ antiquity  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  nigh  to  the  place  where  the  church  now 
(lands,  where  there  is  a circle  offtones,  fomething  like  Sronehenge,  in  Wiltlhire: 
“ Aldingham,//^-/j/«g-^7;?,t  fignifying  a habitation  nigh  the  hanging  (tones,  op- 
“ pidum  ad lapides  antiquum  penfiles .” — As  this  is  the  largeft  monument  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  heard  of,  in  order  to  fhew  its  great  antiquity,  and  if  pofiible  to  dilcover 
the  original  intention  and  rife  of  it,  we  will  compare  it  with  others  in  Britain, 
as  treated  of  by  learned  antiquaries. 

It  is  formed  onthefummit  of  an  eminence,  on  an  inclining  plane,  facing  to  the 
eaft. — The  hills  on  that  fide,  at  the  diftance  of  two  miles,  overlook  it. — It  lies  open 
to  the  fouth,  and  may  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles,  on  the  road  from 
Temple-Sowerby  to  Penrith;  and  it  is  alfo  open  towards  the  north,  fo  as  to  be 
difcovered  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles.  On  account  of  the  inclination  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  (lands,  and  the  very  deep  afcent,  by  which  you  rife  from  the 
river  Eden  to  Little  Salkeld,  you  cannot  fee  it  on  your  approach,  till  you  are  juft: 
upon  it.  Part  of  the  ground  within  the  area  of  the  monument  is  ploughed,  and 
heretofore  the  fences  of  the  fields  interfered  it,  (o  that  from  no  quarter  a proper 
view  of  the  whole  circle  could  be  had,  to  take  a drawing  of  it;  but  Mr.  Lacy,  to 
gratify  the  curious,  is  removing  thofe  obftacles. 


reafon  to  believe  were  then  far  more  ftricily  and  conftantly  attended,  than  is  now  the  fafhion)  was  a&ually 
enjoined  by  “ The  Book  of  Sports  which,  it  is  well  known,  the  eftablifhed  clergy  long  regarded,  in 
oppofition  to  the  puritanical  ideas  refpe&ing  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath,  fo  different  from  all  the  reft 
of  Chriftendom,  which  were  then  but  beginning  to  be  countenanced. 

Mrs.  Robinfon  is  not  remembred  with  equal  refpeft.  She  is  faid,  in  pure  Cumberland  pharfeology, 
to  have  been  a Jimple  viatterlefs  body:  by  which  is  meant,  not  only  that  her  underftanding  was  ordinary, 
but  that  {he  wanted  management,  and  was  helplefs.  Biographia  Cumb. 

$ Denton’s  M.  S. 

f According  to  Bullet,  Aldenham  limply  and  literally  fignifies  a place  on  the  fummit  of  an  hill. 
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This  monument  is  called,  by  the  country  people,  Long  Meg  and  hei  Daughters : 

> — it  forms  nearly  an  exadt  circle  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  circumference,  of 
mafiy  ftones,  mod  of  which  remain  (landing  upright.  Thefe  are  fixty-feven  in  num- 
ber, of  various  qualities  and  fpecies,  not  hewn  nor  touched  with  a tool;  and  their 
form  fhews  they  were  gathered  from  the  furface  of  the  earth:  fome  are  of  blue 
and  grey  limeftone:  fome  flint,  but  mod  of  them  are  granites — many  ofthofe  that 
are  handing  meafure  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  girt,  and  ten  feet  in  height: — 
others  much  lefs  in  fize. — At  the  fouthern  fide  of  this  circle,  about  the  difiance  of 
17  paces  from  its  neareft  part,  is  an  upright  column,  naturally  of  a fquare  form,  of 
red  freeftone,  with  which  the  country  abounds,  and  of  which  there  is  a fine  quarry 
known  to  the  Romans  at  Crazudunda/e , not  many  miles  diftant  from  this  monu- 
ment.* This  fione  is  placed  with  one  of  its  angles  towards  the  circle;  is  near 
fifteen  feet  in  girt,  and  eighteen  feet  high  ; each  angle  of  its  fquare  anfwering  to 
a cardinal  point  of  the  compafs.  In  that  part  of  the  circle,  which  is  moft  conti- 
guous to  the  column,  four  large  fiones  form  a fquare  figure,  as  if  they  had  fup- 
ported  fome  table  fione,  or  had  inclofed  a fpace  more  particularly  kept  holy  than 
the  reft.  Towards  the  eaft,  weft,  and  north,  two  ftones  of  great  magnitude  are 
placed  in  the  circle,  at  a greater  diftance  from  each  other,  than  thofe  in  other 
parts,  as  if  intended  efpecially  for  entrances  into  this  myftic  round.  What  cre- 
ates great  aftoniftiment  to  the  fpeeftator  is,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  adjacent 
country  does  not  fiiew  any  ftones  of  the  like  magnitude  or  quality;  and  how  fuch 
immenfe  bodies  could  be  moved,  in  an  age  when  little  of  the  mechanical  powers 
(except  the  force  of  the  lever)  were  known  in  this  country,  is  not  to  be  conceived. 

Whilft  we  flood  admiring  this  place,  the  following  thoughts  naturally  occurred 
to  our  memory  : — 

“ Time-hallow’d  pile,  by  fimple  builders  rear’d! 

“ Myfterious  round,  through  diftant  times  rever’d! 

«*  Ordain’d  with  earth’s  revolving  orb  to  laftj 
“ Thou  bring’ft  to  fight  the  prefent  and  the  paft.” 

Dr.  Ogilvie's  Fame  of  the  Druids. 

“ Mark  yon  altar, 

“ This  wide  circus, 

“ Skirted  with  unhewn  ftone;  they  awe  my  foul, 

" As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
“ Himfelf  appear’d,  and  with  terrific  tread 
« Stalk’d  through  this  drear’  domain.” — 

Know  that  thou  ftand’ft  on  confecrated  ground; 
u The  mighty  pile  of  magic-planted  rock. 

Thus  rang’d  in  myftic  order,  marks  the  place, 

««  Where,  but  at  times  of  holieft  feftival, 

“ The  druid  leads  this  train.”  Mason. 

In  Nicolfon  and  Burn,  this  wonderful  circle  is  deferibed  to  be  “ about  eighty 
« yards  diameter,”  and  that  it  confifts  “ of  about  feventy  two  ftones,  from  above 
« three  yards  high,  to  lefs  than  fo  many  feet.” — There  is  no  need  of  a doubtful 
* Feeftone  of  a fimilar  grit  is  found  upon  Penrith  fell. 
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exprefllon  touching  the  number;  the  whole  monument  certainly  confifts  of  fixty 
feven  (tones. — " There  is  one  (tone  larger  than  the  reft,  which  ftands  about  forty 
“ yards  from  the  circle  towards  the  fouthweft,  being  four  yards  in  height,  and  near 
“ two  yards  fquare  at  the  bottom,  and  is  hollow  at  the  top , like  a di/h , or  Roman 
‘f  altar  ” We  examined  the  top  of  the  column,  and  there  is  not  now  any 
hollow  there,  like  the  focus  of  the  Roman  altar,  nor  is  it  probable  there  ever 
was  any. — ( See  the  engraving.)—*- The  fame  authors  thus  proceed;  " Docftor 
,c  Todd  farther  obfervesf  that  the  northern  people,  as  the  Scythians,  Scandians, 
“ and  others,  who  were  moft  tenacious  of  ancient  cuftoms,  and  from  whom  the 
<f  Britons  are  more  immediately  defcended,  did  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
“ mory  of  all  their  great  affairs,  as  the  inauguration  of  their  kings,  the  burials  of 
" their  generals  and  nobles,  or  victories  over  their  enemies,  by  railing  and  ordering 
**  (tones  and  pyramids  of  prodigious  magnitude.  We  are  told  that  the  election  of 
“ a king  of  Denmark,  in  ancient  times,  was  commonly  had  in  this  folemn  manner. 
ct  As  many  of  the  nobles  as  were  fenators,  and  had  power  to  give  their  votes,  agreed 
“ upon  fome  convenient  place  in  the  fields;  where,  leating  themlelves  in  a circle , 
<f  upon  fo  many  great  (tones,  they  gave  their  votes.  This  done,  they  placed  their 
“ new  elcdted  monarch  upon  a (tone  higher  than  the  reft,  either  in  the  middle  of 
“ the  circle,  or  at  (ome  (mall  diftance  at  one  fide,  and  faluted  him  king.  In 
“ Iceland,  to  this  day,  there  is  fuch  a company  of  (tones,  which  bear  the  name  of 
“ King-flolen , or  the  king’s  feat.  Near  St  Buriens,  in  Cornwalll,  in  a place  which 
" the  Cornilhmen  called  Bifcowe  Woune , are  to  be  feen  nineteen  (tones  fet  in  a circle, 
rf  diflant  every  one  about  twelve  feet  from  the  other,  and  in  the  very  centre,  one 
“ pitched  far  higher  and  bigger  than  the  reft.  So  in  Roilrich-flones, in  Oxford lh ire, the 
" largeft  (tone  is  at  fome  little  diftance  from  the  circle.  From  all  which,  Dr.  Todd 
“ concludes,  that  fome  Danifh  or  Saxon  king  was  elected  here  for  Cumberland. 

“ All  which  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  thefe  places  not  foley  fet  apart  for  the 
“ inauguration  of  their  kings,  but  for  many  other  folemn  rites  and  obfervances; 
“ and  generally,  they  feem  to  have  been  places  dedicated  to  religions  rites:  It 
" is  well  known,  that  the  Druids,  in  this  kingdom,  performed  their  adorations  in 
“ the  open  air,  and  within  this  kind  of  inclofure.  And  the  hollow  or  bafon  in  the 
“ top  of  the  largeft  Itone  here  feemeth  fomewhat  to  confirm  this  notion,  as  being 
“ intended  for  a place  of  facrifice  and  oblation.” 

We  come  now  in  the  next  place  to  confider  what  Camden  and  his  editors  fay  of 
this  monument.^ 

**  After  Eden  has  received  the  Eimot,  it  haftens  to  the  north  by  little  inconfider- 
<f  able  villages  and  forts,  to  the  two  Salkelds.  At  little  Salkeld  there  is  a circle  of 
" fiones,  feventy  feven  in  number , each  ten  feet  high;  and  before  thefe , at  the  entrance , 
“ a fingle  one , by  itf elf  fifteen  feet  high.  L his  the  common  people  call  Long  Meg,  and  the 

* From  this  expreflion,  it  is  evident  they  copied  the  whole  from  Dr.  Todd. 

f In  the  middle  of  the  circle,  are  two  round  plots  of  ground,  of  a different  colour  from  the  reft,  and 
more  ftony  and  barren.  Towards  Glaffonby  is  a fine  fpring,  and  another  furrounded  by  a large  but  fhallovr 
fofTe  and  vallum. — Southwell  from  this  work,  in  the  next  inclofure,  is  a fmaller  circle  of  20  ftones,  50  feet 
diameter,  and  at  fome  diftance  above  it,  another  fingle  ftone,  regarding  it  as  Meg  does  her  circle. 

Gough’s  Adds,  to  Camden. 
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" ref  her  daughters  : and  within  this  circle  are  two  heaps  of  fiones,  under  which  they 
“ fay  there  are  dead  bodies  buried /’  “ and  indeed  it  is  poflible  enough  that  this  has 
**  been  a monument  erecfted  in  memory  of  fome  victory.  But  as  to  thofe  heaps  in 
“ the  middle,  they  are  no  part  of  the  monument,  but  have  been  gathered  off  the 
lf  ploughed  lands  adjoining,  and,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  thrown  up 
“ here  in  a wafte  corner  of  the  field.  And  as  to  the  occafion  of  it,  both  this  and 
" Rollrich  Stones , in  Qxfordfhire,  are  iuppofed  by  many  to  have  been  monuments 
" ere&ed  at  the  folemn  inveftiture  of  fome  Danifh  kings,  and  of  the  fame  kind  as 
“ th e King-folen,  in  Denmark,  and  Morefeen,  in  Sweden,  concerning  which  feverai 
“ large  difcourfes  have  been  written,” 

This  monument  is  very  fuperficially  mentioned  in  the  antiquarian  Repertory, 
vol.  I.  p.  239,  and  the  plate  given  of  it  is  but  a very  faint  reprefentation : fuch 
particulars  in  that  defcription  as  are  worth  notice  are, — " That  the  column  called 

Meg  weighs  about  fixteen  tons  and  a half,” — this  is  calculated  on  the  fuperficial 
meafure  of  what  appears  above  the  earth’s  furface. — <c  The  fame  ridiculous  ftory 
“ is  told  of  thefe  (tones,  as  of  thofe  at  Stonehenge  i.  e.  that  it  is  impoffible  to  count 
*c  them,  and  that  many  perfons  who  have  made  the  trial,  could  never  find  them 
“ amount  twice  to  the  fame  number.  It  is  added,  that  this  was  a holy  place,  and 
*f  that  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters  were  a company  of  witches  transformed  into 
*c  ftones,  on  the  prayers  of  fome  faint,  for  venturing  to  profane  it:”  fuch  are  the 
*f  trifles  with  which  the  public  are  amufed. 

It  is  from  a comparifon  with  other  monuments  in  this  ifland,  of  an  apparently 
fimiliar  kind,  that  we  are  moft  likely  to  form  a true  judgment  of  that  which  is  now 
under  confideration : this  will  excufe  us  to  the  reader  for  fome  degree  of  famenefs, 
and  perhaps  prolixity,  which  muft  neceffarily  attend  fuch  an  inveftigation. — 
Rollrich  has  been  named ; we  will  therefore  firft  attend  to  what  authors  have  faid 
on  that  monument. 

“ Eventide,  a fmall  rivulet,  leaves  in  this  utmoft  borders  of  the  county  (to  the 
“ north- weft)  a great  monument  of  antiquity;  a number  of  vaftly  large  ftones, 
<f  placed  in  a circular  figure,  which  the  country  people  call  Roll-rich  Stones,  and 
«*  have  a fond  tradition,  that  they  were  once  men,  and  were  turned  into  ftones. 
« They  are  irregular,  and  of  unequal  height,  and,  by  the  decays  of  time,  are  grown 
“ ragged  and  very  much  impaired.  The  higheft  of  them  which  lies  out  of  the 
%t  ring  to  the  eaft,  they  call  the  king,  becaufe  they  fancy  he  fhould  have  been 

King  of  England,  if  he  could  have  feen  Long  Compton,  a village  w'hich  is  in 
**  view  at  a very  few  fteps  further;  five  large  ftones,  which,  on  one  fide  of  the  circle, 
«*  are  contiguous  to  one  another,  they  pretend  were  knights  or  horfmen,  and  the 
««  others  common  foldiers. — [It  is  * a Angle  circle  of  ftones,  with  epiftyles  or 

architraves,  and  of  no  very  regular  figure.  Exceptf  one  or  two,  the  reft  of  them  arc 
«f  not  above  four  feet  and  a half  high.  What  the  occafion  of  this  monument  might 
<*  be,  is  not  hinted  at  by  any  infcription  upon  the  ftones,  nor  by  any  other  marks 
«*  about  them : which  feems  to  make  it  probable,  at  leaft,  that  it  was  not  ere<5ted 
«*  in  memory  of  any  perfons  that  were  buried  there.  For,  if  fo,  we  might  expeft 
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“ (as  % in  other  places  of  this  kingdom)  to  meet  with  a crofs,  or  fomething  of  that 
“ kind,  implying  the  defign,  if  Chriftian ; or  if  Pagan,  we  might  expect  to  find 
" barrows  at  fome  fmall  diftance.  Befidesa  curious  antiquary  (Ra.  Sheldon,  Efq.) 
ff  making  a diligent  fearch  in  the  middle  for  fome  remains,  which  might  lead  us 
“ to  the  firlt  defign,  and  particularly  for  bones,  found  himfelf  dilappointed. 
" Though,  if  we  may  take  an  eftimate  of  this,  from  another  of  the  like  nature,  the 
“ bones  (if  there  are  any)  may  more  probably  be  met  with,  without  § the  circle, 
“ as  they  were  found  fome  years  ago,  at  a little  diftance  from  that  at  Kynet,  in 
“ Wiltfhire;  and  have  been  formerly  found  at  the  famous  Stonehenge.] 

" One  may  then  imagine  this  monument  to  have  been  railed  in  memory  of 
“ fome  victory  obtained  here,  perhaps  by  Rolla  the  Dane,  who  afterwards  pof- 
,f  felled  himlelf  of  Normandy.” 

Strut  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  247,  concludes,  " that  the  lefter  circles  of  ftones, 
“ which  abound  in  this  kingdom,  may  have  been  the  places  appointed  for  the 
“ provincial  courts ; fuch  an  one,  without  doubt,  was  the  circle  of  ftones  now 
called  Rollrich.” 

Extract  from  the  Manufcripts  of  Roger  Gale,  Efq. 

From  Mr.  GALE  to  Dr.  STUKELY. 

« SIR, 

“ Laft  Saturday  morning  I had  the  fatisfacflion  of  feeing  the  ftones 
" called  Rollrich , which  are  but  a molehill  to  a mountain,  if  compared  with  thofe 
“ we  faw  at  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  as  I doubt  not  you  will  agree,  upon  my  giving 
" you  the  beft  defcription  I can  of  them,  as  alfo  that  they  have  been  entirely  of 
“ another  nature  and  defign.  They  are  pitched  upon  the  top  of  a hill,  about  half 
“ a mile  fouth-eaft  of  a village  called  Long  Compton,  juft  within  a hedge  that 
“ now  parts  a ploughed  field  from  a heath.  They  compofe  a ring  not  exactly  cir- 
**  cular,  the  diameter  of  it  from  north  to  fouth,  being  thirty-five  yards,  and  from 
“ eaft  to  weft  but  thirty-three.  The  ftones  are  of  very  unequal  dimenfions,  both 
" in  height  and  thicknefs,  few  of  them  exceeding  four  feet  in  altitude,  and  fome 
“ of  them  reaching  fcarce  two;  the  breadth  of  them  is  fo  various,  that  I muft  have 
“ meafured  every  one  to  have  given  it  you ; neither  can  I tell  you  the  original 
<f  number,  fome  being  thrown  down  and  broken,  and  others  carried  away : but 
“ there  are  now  twenty-two  (landing,  and  fome  of  them  pitched  fo  clofe  together, 
“ edge  by  edge,  that  it  is  evident  they  were  intended  to  form  a clofe  wall.  The 
“ thicknefs  of  them  is  not  above  fourteen  or  lixteen  inches  at  the  moil.  Where 
“ the  entrance  of  it  was,  is  hard  to  fay  pofitively,  there  being  at  prefent  many 
“ fmooth  gaps  in  the  ring,  but  as  there  is  a large  one  diredfly  north-eaft,  in  a 
“ line  with  the  King,  as  they  call  it,  1 am  perfuaded  it  was  in  that  place.  This  King 
“ is  a great  ftone,  which  the  country  people  fancies  to  reprefent  a man  on  horfe- 
“ back,  (landing  eighty-four  yards  north-eaft  from  the  circle,  eight  feet  high,  feven 
" broad  in  the  broadcftpart,  and  about  twelve  inches  thick,  and  has,  as  appears  by 

f See  Cornwall.  $ Kynet  in  Wilts.  Kynet  is  famous  for  the  many  barrows  which  are  near  it, 

in  which  human  bones  have  been  difcovered. 
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“ the  grit  of  the  (lone,  been  taken  out  of  a quarry,  as  well  as  thofe  attendants  he 
<(  has  in  the  circle,  within  an  hundred  yards  of  his  majedy;  which  obfervation  of 
<f  mine  much  difpleafed  my  landlord,  who  came  from  Chipping  Norton  to  {hew 
“ me  the  Petrified.  Court , as  it  is  believed  to  be  by  the  whole  country,  and  he  that 
<c  dares  contradicft  this  creed  of  theirs,  is  looked  upon  as  a mod  audacious  free- 
c‘  thinker.  I had  like  to  have  forgot,  that  juft  in  the  north  point  of  the  circle,  is 
<f  alfo  Handing  one  done  much  larger  than  the  red,  being  feven  feet  high,  and  five 
ct  inches  and  half  broad.  I could  obferve  no  trench  running  round  it,  which,  ii' 
,c  there  ever  had  been  one,  mud  dill  have  fhewn  itfelf  upon  the  heath  ; nor  any 
“ marks  of  an  avenue  leading  to  it,  as  at  Stonehenge  or  Abury,  nor  any  barrows 
“ or  tumuli  within  view  of  it,  only  a bank  to  the  north  of  the  King  about  ten 
t(  yards,  in  length  about  twenty  yards,  and  in  breadth  feven,  fiat,  but  uneven  at 
“ the  top,  as  if  formed  out  of  the  rubbidi  of  the  neighbouring  quarry  : in  all  pro- 
<c  bability  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  King  himfelf,  1 mean  cad  up  at  the  fame  time  that 
“ he  was  eretded  there,  the  country  tradition  joining  them  both  together  in  a rhyme, 
u in  every  body’s  mouth: — 

" If  Long  Compton  thou  cand  fee, 

“ Then  King  of  England  thou  {halt  be.” 

<£  You  cannot  fee  Long  Compton  where  this  king  Hands,  but  if  you  dep  but  a 
,c  yard  to  the  north  of  him,  it  difcovers  itfelf  over  the  top  of  this  bank,  which  in- 
“ tercepted  your  view  of  it. 

" I am,  dear  Sir, 

<f  Your  mod  humble  fcrvant, 

IForcefier,  Augujl  19,  1719,”  “ ROGER  GALE. 

The  next  fubjedl  of  this  fort  to  be  confidered  in  this  comparifon  is  Stone-henge, 
in  Wiltdiire.  Camden  and  his  editor  give  the  following  account : 

About  fix  miles  north  of  Salifbury,  on  the  plains,  is  to  be  feen  infana JubfiruRio 
« (to  ufe  Cicero’s  words)  that  is  a wild  kind  of  ftrudlure.  For  within  a trench, 
" are  placed  huge  unhewn  dones,  in  three  circles,  one  within  another,  in  the  figure 
“ of  a crown,  fome  whereof  are  twenty-eight  feet  in  height,  and  feven  in  breadth,  on 
" which  others  like  architraves  are  borne  up,  fo  that  it  feems  to  be  a hanging  pile ; 
“ from  whence  we  call  it  Stonehenge , as  the  ancient  hidorians,  from  its  greatnefs, 
«f  call  it  Gigantum  Chorea,  the  giant’s  dance.  [It  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground, 
“ environed  with  a deep  trench,  dill  appearing,  and  about  thirty  feet  broad. 
«*  From  the  plain  it  has  had  three  entrances,  the  mod  confiderable  of  them  lying 
“ north-ead ; at  each  of  which  were  raifed,  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench,  two  huge 
,c  dones  gateways  ; parallel  whereunto,  on  the  infide,  were  two  others  of  lefs  pro- 
<f  portion.  After  one  has  pafied  this  ditch,  he  afeends  thirty-five  yards,  before  he 
“ comes  at  the  work  itfelf,  which  confids  of  four  circles  of  dones.  The  outward 
“ circle  is  about  one  hundred  feet  diameter,  the  dones  whereof  are  very  large; 
“ four  yards  in  height,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  thicknefs.  Two  yards  and  a 
“ half  within  this  great  circle,  is  a range  of  leder  dones.  Three  yards  further  is 
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»f  the  principal  part  of  the  work,  called,  by  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  The  Cell , of  an  irre- 
l‘  gular  figure,  made  up  of  two  rows  of  fiones ; the  outer  of  which  conlifts  of  great 
u upright  fiones,  in  height  twenty  feet,  in  breadth  two  yards,  and  in  thicknefs  one 
“ yard.  Thefe  are  coupled  at  the  top  by  large  tranfome  fiones,  like  architraves, 
" which  are  feven  feet  long,  and  about  three  and  a half  thick.  Within  this  was 
“ alfo  another  range  of  leffer  pyramidal  fiones,  of  about  fix  feet  in  height.  In  the 
«*  inmoft  part  of  the  Cell,  Mr,  Jones  obferved  a fione  (which  is  now  gone)  ap- 
“ pearing  not  much  above  thefurface  of  the  earth,  and  lying  towards  the  eafi,  four 
“ feet  broad,  and  fixteen  feet  long.] 

“ Our  countrymen  reckon  this  among  the  wonders  of  the  nation.  For  it  is  un- 
*«  accountable,  how  fuch  fiones  fhould  come  there,  (feeing  all  that  country  wants  or- 
*«  dinary  fiones  for  building)  and  by  what  means  they  were  raifed.  Of  thefe  things 
*«  I (hall  not  attempt  any  exacfi  account,  but  only  lament,  that  the  founders  of  this 
noble  monument  cannot  be  traced  out.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  fome,  that 
“ thefe  fiones  are  not  natural,  or  fuch  as  are  dug  out  of  the  quarries,  but  artificial 
“ of  fine  fand,  cemented  together  by  a glewy  fort  of  matter;  like  thofe  monu- 
“ ments  which  I have  feen  in  Yorkfiiire.” — “ And  this  is  no  new  thing;  for  do 
«'  we  not  read  in  Pliny,  that  the  fand  of  Puteoli,  if  covered  with  water,  is  prefently 
“ turned  into  fione  ? And  that  the  cifterns  at  Rome,  being  made  of  fand  and  ftrong 
" lime,  are  fo  tempered,  that  they  feem  to  be  real  fione  ? And  that  fmall  pieces 
“ of  marble  have  been  fo  cemented,  that  fiatues  made  of  it  have  been  taken  for 
" one  entire  piece  of  marble.  [How  ever  others  who  have  viewed  them,  and  par- 
" ticularly  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  who  hath  written  an  entire  difcourfe  concerning  them, 
««  affirm  that  they  are  purely  natural.]  The  tradition  is,  that  Ambrofius  Aurelia- 
« nus,  or  Uther  his  brother,  erefted  it  by  the  help  of  Merlin,  the  mathematician, 
“ in  memory  of  the  Britons  there  (lain  by  treachery,  in  conference  with  the  Saxons, 
« From  whence  Alexander  Necham,  a poet  of  the  middle  age,  in  a poetical  way, 
**  but  without  any  great  fancy,  made  the  following  verfes,  grounding  them  on  the 
“ Britiffi  Hiftory  of  Geoffrey  : — 

“ Nobilis  eft  lapidum  ftruffura,  Chorea  Gigantum 
" Ars  experta  Juum  pojfe,  peregit  opus. 

“ pluod  ne  proderit  in  lucem  fegnius , artem 
“ Se>  virejque  fnas  conjuluijje  reor. 

“ Hoc  cpus  adficribit  Merlino  garrula  famai 
“ Filia  figment i fabula  vana  refert 
“ Ilia  conger ie  fiertur  de  corat  a fuifife 

“ Tellus,  qua  mittit  tot  Palamedis  aves. 

Hinc  tantum  tnunus  Jufcepit  Hibernia  gaudens, 

“ Nam  virtus  lapidi  cui  libet  ampla  fatis. 

“ Nam  rejperjus  aquis  magnum  transfundit  in  ilia 
“ Vim  queis  curari  fapius  ager  eget. 

“ Uther  Pendragon  molem  tranfvexit  ad  ambri 
" Fines y devifto  vidlor  ab  hofie  means. 
ff  0 quot  Nobilium,  quot  corpora  facra  virorum 
“ Illic  Hengifii  proditme  jacent . 

[[  Jntercepta 
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**  Intercept  a fuit  gens  incly  t a,  gens  generofa , 
“ Intercepta , nimis  credula , cauta  minus. 
“ Sed  tunc  enituit  prceclara  conjulis  E/dor? 
“ Virtus , qui  last  ho  feptuaginta  dedit. 
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The  giant’s  dance,  the  ever  famous  pile. 

Where  painful  art  hath  Ihew’d  her  deepefi:  fkill ; 

Old  ftories  this  afcribes  to  Merlin’s  fpells. 

And  prating  fame  the  mighty  wonder  tells  ; 

At  firft  the  monftrous  work  in  Scythia  flood. 

Thence  joyful  Ireland  took  the  happy  load. 

For  all  the  Rones  fome  ufeful  fecrets  have. 

And  fteep’d  in  waters,  healing  virtues  leave, 
Renown’d  Pendragon,  from  the  conquer’d  ille. 
Removed  to  Ambers  plains  his  wond’rous  fpoil. 

Of  what  brave  fouls  are  there  the  relicks  laid. 

By  wicked  Hengift’s  treach’rous  arts  betray’d. 

Stout  hearts  they  had,  and  ftrength  unmatch’d  in  war. 
But  too  much  credit,  and  too  little  care. 

Yet  furious  Eldor  here  his  valour  fhew’d. 

And  clear’d  his  way  with  feventy  traitors  blood. 


« Others  relate,  that  the  Britons  built  this,  as  a magnificent  monument  for  the 
« fame  Ambrofius,  in  the  place  where  he  was  flain  by  the  enemy  ; that  this  pile 
« might  be  as  an  altar,  ere&ed  at  the  public  charge,  to  the  eternal  memory  of  his 
ct  valour. 

" [This  celebrated  piece  of  antiquity,  hath  engaged  the  pen  of  feveral  curious 
“ and  learned  perfons  ; and  almofi  as  many  as  have  written,  have  fallen  into  feve- 
«f  ral  and  diftindt  opinions,  concerning  the  occafion  and  antiquity  of  it:  * which 
« opinions,  with  fome  few  remarks  upon  them,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoinj 
and  fuch  a fhort  view  is  all  that  the  nature  of  our  prefent  deiign  will  admit. — 
" The  opinions  about  it  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  feven  heads:  jit.  That  it  was  a 
<f  work  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  Mr  Sammes,  in  his  Britannia  conceits,  a conjecture 
“ that  has  met  with  fo  little  approbation,  that  I fhall  not  flay  to  confute  it. — 2d, 

* The  dimenfions  taken  by  the  learned  Dt.  Stukely  of  this  monument,  are  by  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician, 
or  Egyptian  cubit ; this  amounts  to  twenty  inches  and  four  fifths  of  an  inch,  Englifn  meafure. 

The  time  he  affigns  for  the  building  of  Stonehenge  is  not  long  after  Cambyfes’s  invafion  of  Egypt, 
« when  he  committed  fuch  horrid  outrages  there,  and  made  fuch  difmal  havock  with  the  prieffs  and  in- 
habitants  in  general,  that  they  difperled  themfelves  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ; fome  as  far  as  the  EaH 
“ Indies,  and  fome,  it  is  net  queftioned,  as  far  weffward  as  into  Britain,  and  introduced  fome  of  their 
“ learning,  arts,  and  religion  among  the  druids  ; and  perhaps  had  a hand  in  this  Hupendous  work,  the 
“ only  one  where  the  Hones  ate  chiffeled  ; all  other  works  of  theirs  being  of  rude  Hones,  untouched  by 
“ the  tool,  exactly  after  the  patriarchal  and  Jewilh  mode,  and  therefore  older  than  this:  and  this  conjec- 
“ ture  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  at  the  time  mentioned,  the  Phoenician  trade  was  at  its  height,  which 
“ afforded  a readier  conveyance  hither.”  This  was  before  the  fecond  temple  at  Jerufalem  was  built,  and 
before  the  Grecians  had  any  hiffory. 
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ct  That  it  was  a temple  of  the  Druids  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Romans ; 
**  which  John  Aubrey,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  endeavours  to  prove  in  his  manufeript 
“ treatife,  entitled  Monumenta  Britannica. — 3d,  That  it  was  an  old  triumphal 
“ Britifli  monument,  ereded  to  Anaraith,  the  goddefs  of  victory,  after  a bloody 
“ battle  vvon  by  the  illuftrious  Stanings  and  his  cangiek  giants,  againft  Divitiacus 
,c  and  his  Belgse ; and  that  the  captives  and  fpoils  were  facrificed  to  the  faid  idol  in 
“ this  temple.  An  opinion  advanced  (upon  what  grounds  I know  not)  in  an  ano- 
" nymous  MS.  written  about  the  year  1666. — 4th,  That  it  was  a monument  raifed 
“ by  the  Britons,  in  memory  of  Queen  Boadicea,  which  is  advanced  by  the  author 
" of  Nero  Caefar. — 5th,  That  it  was  a temple  built  by  the  Romans  to  the  god 

Caelum,  or  Terminus,  of  the  Tufcan  order;  which  is  Mr.  Jones’s  opinion  in  his 
“ ingenious  conjedures  upon  this  fubjed. — 6th,  That  it  was  the  burial  place  of 

Uther  Pendragon,  Conftantine,  Ambrofius,  and  other  Brltifh  kings ; or,  as  others 
" would  have  it,  a monument  fet  up  by  Ambrofius,  in  memory  of  the  Britons 
“ (lain  here.f — 7th,  That  it  was  a Danifh  monument,  ereded  either  for  a burial 

“ place 

■f  And  Stonehenge,  fo  notable  a thing  ere&ed  by  the  Britons,  is  nothing  fpoken  of  by  Bede,  and  a 
great  many  things  befide.  Lil.  Col.  vol.  i.  p.  511. 

Ex  Lei.  Col.  vol.  3 — Ex  Libro  Galfridi,  quem  de  Vita  Merlini  Sylveftris  Scripfit. 

Ex  1°.  Cap0.  5'.  Libri. 

Convocato  igitur  inunxevunt  Aurelium  in  1 Aurelius  Ambrofius  ab  Armorica 
regem,  et  fefe  ei  more  fuo  fubdiderunt.  j reverfus  unctus  eft  in  regem. 

30.  Cap0. 

Ivit  (Hengiftus)  obviam  Aurelio  in  Campo  qui  dicebatur  Maifoeli,  quo  ipfe  Aurelius  tranfiturus  erat. 

Hengiftus  ut  vidit  fuos  fuccumbere,  Britones  nutu  dei  praevalere,  confeftim  diffugit,  petivitque  oppidum 
Caerconan  quod  nunc  Cunngeburg  appellatur. 

Cum  ergo  vidiffet  Hengiftus,  quod  infequeretur  fe  Aurelius,  noluit  oppidum  introire,  fed  convocato  is 
turmas  Populo,  iterum  praeliare  difpofuit. 

40.  Cap0. 

Quem  cum  (Hengiftus)  afpexiftet  Eldol,  fecurior  effe&us  cepit  Hengiftum,  per  nafale  Caflidis,  atquc 
totis  utens  viribus  ipfum  inter  Cives  extraxit. 

At  Octa,  filius  Hengifti,  cum  majori  multitudine  Eboracum  adivit.  Cofa  vero,  cognatus  ejus,  urbem 
Aleluith:  atque  eas  innumeris  armatis  muniverunt. 

At  ita  triumphavit  Aurelius,  et  cepit  urbem  Conani,  et  ibidem  tribus  diebus  moratus  eft. 

Aderat  Eldanus,  Claudioceftrenfis  Epifcopus,  frater  Eldolis,  vir  fummae  prudentias  et  religionis  &c. 
quo  modo  fuaferit  Hengiftum  capite  puniendum. 

Accipit  ergo  Eldol  gladium,  et  eum  duxit  extra  urbem,  et  Amputato  Capite,  ad  tartara  direxit. 

At  Aurelius,  ut  erat  in  cunftis  rebus  modeftus,  juflit  eum  Sepeliri,  et  cumulum  terrae  fuper  corpus 
ejus  pagano  more  apponi. 

Monitu  Eldani  Epifcopi  ivit  ad  monafterium  prope  Caer-Caradoc,  quae  nunc  Salelbiria  dicitur,  ubi 
c nfuies  et  Principes  jacebant,  quos  nefandus  Hengiftus  prodiderat.  Erat  ibi  coenobium  trecentorum 
fratrum  in  monte  ambrii,  qui,  ut  ferunt,  fudator  ejufdem  olim  extiterat. 

Dcliberavit  apud  fe,  qualiter  locum  memorabilem  faceret. 

50.  Cap0. 

Accefiit  Tremorinus,  urbis  Legionum  Archiepifcopus  ad  regem,  et  ait  “ Si  ufpiam  eft  qui  praeccptum 
nggredi  valuerit  “Merlinus  vates  Vortegirni  aggreditur.  Quippe  non  asftimo  alterum  elFe  in  regno  tuo  cui 
“ lit  clarius  ingenium,  five  in  futuris  dicendis,  five  in  operationibus  machinandis.  Jube  eum  venire,  atque 
“ ingenio  fuo  uti,  ut  opus  quod  affedlas  conftet.’,  Qui  peragratis  provinciis,  in  Natione  Gewifforum  eum 
invenerunt  ad  fontem  Galaes,  quem  fuerat  folitus  frequentare  &c. 

Fabulofa  (Lelandus)  fere  omnia  de  lapidibus  ex  Hibernia  adduiftis.  Nam  nemini,  vel  mediocriter 
prudenti,  hoc  ignotum  cfle  debet,  Merlinum  faxa  ilia  ingentia  et  noftra  setate,  qui  eft  ingeniorum  torpor, 
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u place,  or  as  a trophy  for  fome  victory,  or  for  the  eledion  and  coronation  of 
ct  their  kings. 

“ Thefe  are  ali  the  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  about  it:  and  in  general,  1 
" think,  we  need  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  that  it  is  a Britiffi  monument,  fince  it  does 

“ not 

non  movenda,  de  aliqua  vicino  lathomia,  miro  artificio  et  Dedalaeis  machinis  tranftulifle  in  locum,  ubi 
nunc  non  fine  admiratione,  a viatoribus  confpiciuntur.  Illud  certe  fupra  ingenium  Uo.  fuifiet  tantas 
moles  ex  Hibernia  Ambrofium  transferre,  cum  littus  avonise  proximum  ab  hoc  loco,  viginti  fere  paffuunj 
millibus  abfit. 

Maxima  fuit  pompa  qua  ufus  eft  Ambrofius  in  hoc  principum  funere, 

Praecepit  Merlino  lapides  circa  fepulturam  erigere. 

Sepultural  Advenerant  namque  uuntii,  qui  regis  cafum  indicaverunt,  ipfumque  jam  ab  Epifcopis  Pat i iac 
Aurelii  J fepultum  effe  prope  Csenobium  Ambrii  intra  Choream  Gigantum. 

Ex  2°.  Cap0. 

At  Uther,  frater  ejus,  convocato  regni  clero  cepit  diadema  Infulae — 

— De  fonte,  a faxonibus  prope  Verolamium  intoxicato,  ex  cujus  aqua  cum  Utherus  bibifiet  Verolamii 
periit. 

Tuleruntque  corpus  ejus  ad  Cxnobium  Ambrii,  et  intra  Choream  Gigantum  juxta  Autelium  Ambro- 
fium regio  more  humaverunt. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MASSACRE  AT  STONEHENGE, 

From  the  ancient  Hijlory  of  Great  Britain. 

Hengift  (a  fubtile  and  malicious  man)  upon  return  of  his  embafly,  under  colour  of  peace,  devifed  the 
fubverfion  of  all  the  nobility  of  Britain,  and  chofe  out,  to  come  to  this  aflembly,  his  faithfulleft  and 
hardieft  men,  commanding  every  one  of  them  to  hide,  under  his  garment,  a long  knif  (or  as  the  Britifh 
hiftory  is,  in  their  britches)  as  long  as  their  thies;  with  which,  when  he  (hould  give  the  watch-word  nymyd 
ywr  Sexys,  he  commanded  that  every  one  Ihould  kill  the  Briton  next  him.  Both  Tides  met  upon  the  day 
appointed,  and  trealing  earneftly  upon  the  matter,  Hengift  fodenly  gave  the  watch-word,  and  fodenly 
caught  Vortiger  by  the  coller  ; and  the  Saxons  with  their  long  knives,  violently  murdered  the  innocent 
and  unarmed  Britons,  none  of  them  having  on  him  fo  much  as  a knif.  At  what  tyme  ther  were  thus 
treacheroufly  murdered,  of  earls  and  noblemen  of  the  Britons  460.  And  neverthelefs  ther  were  many 
Saxons  then  flain  by  the  Britons,  with  ftones  ther  taken  up;  wher  Aldol  earl  of  Gloucefter,  or  Caer-gloin, 
gote  into  his  hands  a ftake,  and  flew  therwith  70  Saxons,  and  then  efcaped  home  to  his  own  city.  Her- 
upon  Hengift  detained  Vortiger  in  prifon,  in  irons,  until,  for  his  ranfom,  he  delivered  four  of  his  chiefeft 
citys  and  chiefeft  forts,  (viz.)  London,  York,  Lincoln,  and  Winchefter.  Wherupon,  they  miferably 
wafted  the  provinces  belonging  to  thos  citys.  And  Hengift,  from  thensfurth,  made  Kent  the  feat  of  his 
kingdom.  And  Vortiger  (as  Sigebert  Saieth)  departed  into  Wales,  A.  D.  439. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  STONEHENGE. 

From  Dr.  Stukely’s  “ Stonehenge , a Temple  refored  to  the  Britifi  Druids .” 

The  ftones  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  not  factitious,  for  that  would  have  been  a greater  wonder,  than 
to  bring  them  together  to  the  place  where  they  are ; but  undoubtedly  were  brought  fifteen  or  fixteen  miles, 
of  prodigious  fize  as  they  are,  from  thofe  called  the  Grey  Wethers,  near  Aubury,  or  Marlborough  downs, 
all  the  greater  ftones,  except  the  altar,  being  of  that  fort ; for  that  being  defigned  to  refift  fire,  is  of  a fmall 
harder  kind:  it  is  a compofition  of  cryftals,  of  red,  green,  and  white  colours,  cemented  by  nature  with 
opaque  granules,  of  flinty  or  ftony  matter.  The  ftone  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cell,  which  is  fallen  down 
and  broken  in  half,  the  Docftor  tells  us,  weighs  above  forty  ton,  and  would  require  above  140  oxen  to  draw 
it:  judge  then  what  a ftupendous  labour  it  was,  to  bring  together,  fo  many  miles,  fuch  a number  as  were 
ufed  here:  and  this  has  induced  many  inconfiderate- people  to  imagine,  that  the  founders  had  an  art  of 
making  ftone,  which  has  been  loft  for  many  ages. 

The  prefent  name  is  Saxon,  though  the  work  is  beyond  all  comparifon  older,  fignifying  an  hanging  rorj, 
ipr  pole,'  i.  e.  a gallows,  from  the  hanging  parts  of  the  architraves,  or  rather  impofts,  as  pendulous  rocks 
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" not  appear  that  any  other  nation  had  fo  much  footing  in  this  kingdom,  as  to  be 
*•  authors  of  fuch  a huge  and  magnificent  pile.  For,  to  pafs  by  the  Phoenicians; 
«*  that  it  could  not  be  built  by  the  Romans,  is  evident  from  the  rudenefs  of  the 
«*  whole  work.  So  then,  (as  Mr.  Aubrey  had  very  well  obfervedj  whillt  Mr. 

“ Jones 

are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  Yorkfhirc,  called  Henges,  but  the  ancient  name,  was  moft  probably  the  Ainbres  „■ 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Ambrefbury. 

Stone-henge  ftands,  not  upon  the  fummit  of  a hill,  but  near  it;  however,  at  half  a mile  diftance  the 
appearance  is  awful;  but  as  you  come  up  the  avenue,  on  the  northeaft  fide  of  it,  which  fide  is  moft  perfect, 
the  greatnefs  of  the  contour  fills  the  eye  in  an  aftoniftiing  manner.  It  is  inclofed  in  a circular  ditch,  which 
having  parted,  we  afeend  thirty  five  yards  before  we  come  at  the  work. 

When  you  enter  the  building,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horfeback,and  caft  your  eyes  around  upon  the  yawn- 
ing ruins,  you  are  ftruck  into  a reverie,  which  no  one  can  deferibe,  and  they  only  can  be  fenfible  of,  who 
feel  it.  Other  buildings  fall  by  piece  meal,  but  here  a fingle  ftone  is  a ruin.  Yet,  there  is  as  much  un- 
demolilhed,  as  enables  us  fufficiently  to  recover  its  form,  when  in  its  moft  perfeft  ftate.  When  we  ad- 
vance further,  the  dark  part  of  the  ponderous  impofts  over  our  heads,  the  chafms  of  iky  between  the 

jambs  of  the  cell,  the  odd  conftruCtion  of  the  whole,  and  greatnefs  of  every  part  furprife.  If  you 
look  upon  the  perfeft  part,  you  fancy  entire  quarries  mounted  up  into  the  air;  if  on  the  rude  havoc  below, 
you  fee,  as  it  were,  the  bowels  of  a mountain  turned  infide  out. 

The  whole  work  being  of  a circular  form,  is  about  108  feet  in  diameter  from  out  to  out.  The  intention 
of  the  founders  was  this,  the  whole  circle  was  to  confift  of  thirty  {tones,  each  ftone  to  be  four  cubits  broad, 
each  interval  two  cubits;  thirty  times  four  cubits  is  twice  fixty,  thirty  times  two  cubits  is  fixty;  fo  that 
thrice  fixty  cubits  complete  a circle,  whofe  diameter  is  fixty.  A ftone  being  four  cubits  broad  and  two 

thick,  is  double  the  interval,  which  is  a fquare  of  two  cubits.  Change  the  places  between  the  ftones  and 

their  intervals,  and  it  will  make  a good  ground  plot  for  a circular  portico  of  Greek  or  Roman  work ; though 
thefc  bodies  of  ftone,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  impofts,  or  cornices,  never  had,  or  were  intended  to  have 
any  moulding  upon  them,  like  Greek  or  Roman  work;  they  are  wrought  perfectly  plain,  and  fuitable  to 
the  ftones  that  fupport  them;  and  the  chiffeling  of  the  upright  ftones  is  only  above  ground;  for  the  four 
or  five  feet  in  length  below  ground,  is  left  in  the  original  natural  form.  The  upright  ftones  are  made  very 
judiciouflv  to  diminifh  a little  way;  fo  that  at  the  top  they  are  but  three  cubits  and  a half  broad,  and  fo 
much  nearer,  as  to  meet  a little  over  the  heads  of  the  uprights,  both  within  fide  and  without;  by  which 
means  the  uprights  are  lefs  liable  to  fall  or  fwerve. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  fome  indifereet  people  have  been  digging  about  the  great  entrance,  with  the  ridicul- 
ous hopes  of  finding  treafure;  and  fo  have  loofened  the  chalky  foundation;  for  the  upper  edge  of  the 
import;  overhangs  no  lefs  than  two  feet  feven  inches,  which  is  very  conliderable  in  an  height  of  eighteen. 
The  whole  breadth  at  the  foundation,  is  but  two  feet  and  a half;  and  this  noble  front  is  now  chiefly  kept 
up  by  the  mafonry  of  the  mortice  and  tenon  of  the  impofts. 

The  contrivance  of  the  founders,  in  making  mortices  and  tenons  between  the  upright  ftones  and  the  im- 
pofts is  admirable;  but  fo  contrary  to  any  practice  of  the  Romans,  that  it  alone  overfets  their  claim  to 
the  work.  Thefe  tenons  and  mortices  of  this  outer  circle  are  round,  and  fit  one  another  very  aptly. 
They  are  ten  inches  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  refemble  half  an  egg,  rather  than  an  hemifphere;  and  fo 
effectually  keep  both  uprights  and  impofts  from  luxation,  that  they  muft  have  been  thrown  down  with  great 
difficulty  and  labour.  The  whole  height  of  upright  and  import  i3  ten  cubits  and  a half;  the  upright  nine ; 
the  impoft  over  the  grand  entrance  is,  in  its  middle  length,  eleven  feet  ten  inches,  and  fo  is  larger  than  the 
reft;  and  it  is  alfo  a little  broader,  meafuring  on  the  infide. 

Of  the  outer  circle  of  Stonehenge,  which,  in  its  perfection,  confifted  of  fixty  ftones,  thirty  uprights, 
and  thirty  impofts,  there  are  feventeen  uprights  left  (landing,  eleven  of  which,  remain  contiguous  by  the 
grand  entrance;  five  impofts  upon  them.  One  upright  at  the  back  of  the  temple,  leans  upon  a ftone  of 
the  inner  circle.  There  are  fix  more  lying  upon  the  ground,  whole  or  in  pieces;  fo  that  twenty  four,  out 
of  thirty,  are  {bill  vifible  at  the  place.  There  is  but  one  impoft  more  at  its  proper  place,  and  but  two 
lying  upon  the  ground;  fo  that  twenty  two  are  carried  off.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  this  temple  was  not  de- 
faced when  Chriftianity  prevailed;  but  that  fome  rude  hands  carried  away  the  ftones  for  other  ules.  So 
much  for  the  larger  circle  of  ftones  with  impofts. 
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“ Jones  pleafes  himfelf  with  retrieving  a piece  of  architecture  of  Vitruvius,  he 
” abufes  his  reader  by  a falfe  fcheme  of  the  whole  work.  For  the  cell  is  not  of  an 
exact  hexagonal  figure,  but  very  irregular,  and  comes  nearer  a heptagon ; lo  that 
“ the  whole  work  cannot  be  formed  upon  the  bafis  of  four  equilateral  triangles, 

“ as 

As  to  the  lefTer  circle,  which  never  had  any  imports,  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  eight  feet  from  the  infide 
of  the  outward  one,  and  conlifts  of  forty  leffer  ftones;  forming  with  the  outward  circle,  as  it  were,  a cir- 
cular portico,  a molt  beautiful  work,  and  of  a pretty  effett;  they  are  flat  parallelograms,  as  thole  of  the 
outward  circle;  and  their  general  and  deflgned  proportion  is  two  cubits,  or  two  and  a half,  as  fuitable 
ftones  were  found.  They  are  a cubit  thick,  and  four  and  a half  high,  which  is  more  than  feven  fo.t; 
this  was  their  ftated  proportion,  being  even-  way  the  half  of  the  upper  uprights.  Thefe  ftones  are  of  a 
harder  compoiition  than  the  reft,  the  better  to  rc  Alt' violence,  as  they  are  lefter;  and  they  have  fufficicnt 
faftening  in  the  ground.  There  are  but  nineteen  of  the  forty  left;  but  ten  of  them,  are  Handing  in  fitu, 
five  in  one  place  contiguous,  three  in  another,  and  two  in  another. 

The  walk  between  thefe  two  circles,  which  is  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  is  very  noble  and 
very  delightful. 

The  adytum,  or  cell,  into  which  we  may  fuppofe  none  but  the  upper  order  of  the  Druids  were  to  enter, 
is  compofed  of  certain  compages  of  ftones,  which  he  calls  tvilithons,  becaufe  made  each  of  2 upright  ftones, 
with  an  impoft  at  top,  and  there  are  manifeftly  five  of  thefe  remaining;  three  of  which  are  entire,  two  are 
ruined  in  fome  meafure;  but  the  ftones  remain  in  fitu.  It  is  a magnificent  nitch,  twenty  feven  cubits  long, 
and  as  much  broad,  meafuring  in  the  wideft  place.  The  ftones  that  compofe  it  are  really  ftuper.dous, 
their  height,  breadth,  and  thicknefs,  are  enormous;  and  to  fee  fo  many  of  them  placed  together  in  a nice 
and  critical  figure  with  exa&nefs;  to  conlider  as  it  were,  not  a pillar  of  one  ftone,  but  a whole  wall,  a 
fide,  an  end  of  a temple  of  one  ftone;  to  view  them  curioufly,  creates  fuch  a motion  in  the  mind,  as  words 
cannot  exprefs,  One  very  remarkable  particular  in  the  conftitution  of  this  adytum  has  efcaped  all  ob- 
fervers  before  Dr.  Stukely,  which  is  this:  as  this  part  is  compofed  of  trilithons,  fet  two  and  two  on  each 
fide,  and  one  right  before,  they  rife  in  height  and  beauty  of  the  ftones  from  the  lower  end  of  the  adytum 
to  the  upper  end;  that  is,  the  two  hithermoft  trilithons  correlponding,  or  thofe  next  the  grand  entrance, 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  are  exceeded  in  height  by  the  two  next  in  order ; and  thofe  are  ex- 
ceeded by  that  behind  the  alter,  in  the  upper  end  of  this  choir;  and  their  heights  refpedtively,  are  thir- 
teen cubits,  fourteen  cubits,  fifteen  cubits. 

The  impofts  of  thefe  are  all  the  fame  height,  and  ten  cubits  may  be  fuppofedto  be  their  medium  mea- 
fure in  length.  The  artifice  of  the  tenors  and  mortices  of  thefe  trilithons  and  their  impofts,  what  con- 
formity they  bear  to  that  of  the  outer  circle  is  exceeding  pretty,  every  thing  being  done  very  geometri- 
cally, and  as  would  belt  anfwer  every  purpofe  from  plain  and  fimple  principles  ; and  it  is  wonderful  that, 
in  the  management  of  fuch  prodigious  ftones  as  thefe  are  fixed  in  the  ground  and  rammed  in  like  pofts, 
there  is  not  more  variation  in  the  height,  diftance,  See. 

Of  thefe  greater  ftones  of  adytum,  as  is  obferved  before,  there  are  none  wanting,  being  all  on  the  fpot, 
ten  uprights  and  five  cornices.  The  trilithon  firft  on  the  left  hand  is  entire  in  fitu,  but  vaftly  decayed, 
efpecially  the  cornice  in  which  fuch  deep  holes  are  corroded,  that  in  fome  places  the  daws  make  their 
nefts  in  them.  The  next  trilithon  on  the  left  is  entire,  compofed  of  three  moll  beautiful  ftones.  The 
cornice  happening  to  be  of  a very  durable  Englilh  marble,  has  not  been  much  impaired  by  the  weather. 
The  Doctor  took  a walk  on  the  top  of  it ; but  thought  it  a frightful  fituation.  The  trilithon  of  the  upper 
end  was  an  extraordinary  beauty;  but  probably,  through  the  indiferetion  of  fomebody  digging  between 
them  and  the  altar,  the  noble  impoft  is  diflodged  from  its  airy  feat,  and  fallen  upon  the  altar,  where  its 
huge  bulk  lies  unfraclured.  The  two  uprights  that  fupported  it,  are  the  moll  delicate  ftones  of  the  whole 
work.  They  were,  our  author  thinks  above  thirty  feet  long,  and  well  chiffeled,  finely  tapered,  and 
proportioned  in  their  dimenfions.  That  .fouthward  is  broken  in  two,  lying  upon  the  altar:  the  other  (till 
ftands  entire,  but  leans  upon  one  of  the  ftones  of  the  inward  oval:  the  root  end,  or  nnhewn  part  of  both  is 
raifed  fomewhat  above  ground.  The  trilithon  towards  the  weft  is  entire,  except  that  fome  of  the  end  of 
the  impoft  is  fallen  off,  and  all  the  upper  ledge  is  very  much  diminilhed  by  time.  The  laft  trilithon,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  into  the  adytum,  has  fuffered  much.  The  outer  upright  being  the  jamb  of 
the  entrance,  is  itill  Handing;  the  other  upright  and  impoft  are  both  fallen  forward  into  the  adytum,  and 
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“ as  Mr.  Jones  fuppofed.  Neither  are  the  entrances  inro  the  trench  fo  regular  and 
“ fo  equidiftant  as  the  author  would  make  them.  Till  thefe  and  fome  other 
*f  doubts  (which  may  be  raifed  from  the  order  of  the  building)  be  refolved,  and 
“ till  we  arc  allured,  from  good  authority,  that  the  Romans  ufed  to  build  fuch 

broken  each  into  three  pieces,  as  fuppofed  from  digging  near  it.  That  which  is  Handing  has  a cavity  in  it, 
in  which  two  or  three  perfons  may  fit  warm  from  the  weather. 

Stonehenge  is  compofcd  of  two'  circles,  and  two  ovals,  refpeclively  concentric.  The  Hones  that  form 
thefe  ovals  rife  in  height,  as  nearer  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  and  their  mediate  meafure  is  four  cubits 
and  four  palms.  They  are  of  a much  harder  kind  than  the  larger  Hones  in  the  Idler  circle ; the  founders  no 
doubt  intending,  that  their  leffer  bulk  Ihould  be  compenlated  by  folidity.  Of  thefe  only  fix  are  remaining 
upright:  tho’  Humps  of  two  are  left  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  a'kar ; one  lies  behind  the  altar  dug  up,or  thrown 
down  by  the  fall  of  the  upright  there.  One  or  two  were  probably  thrown  down  by  the  fall  of  the  upright 
of  the  fird  trilithon  on  the  right  hand;  a Hump  of  another  remains,  by  the  upright  there  Hill  Handing. 

The  whole  number,  of  Hones  may  be  thu6  computed:  the  great  oval  confilts  of  ten  uprights;  the  inner 
with  the  altar,  of  twenty:  the  great  circle  of  thirty,  the  inner  of  forty,  which  are  one  hundred  upright 
Hones;  five  impoHsof  the  great  oval,  thirty  of  the  great  circle,  the  two  Hones  on  the  bank  of  the  area; 
the  Hone  lying  within  the  entrance  of  the  area,  and  that  Handing  without;  there  feems  to  be  another  lying 
on  the  ground,  by  the  \allum  of  the  court,  diredfly  oppofiteto  the  entrance  ol  the  avenue;  all  added  to- 
gether make  juft  one  hundred  and  forty  Hones,  the  number  of  which  Stonehenge,  a whole  temple  is  ccmpo- 
fcd.  Behold  the  folution  of  the  mighty  problem ! the  magical  fpell  which  has  fo  long  perplexed  the  vulgar, 
is  broken!  they  think  it  an  ominous  thing  to  count  the  true  number  of  the  Hones,  and  whoever  does  fo, 
fhall  certainly  die  after  it ! 

As  to  the  altar,  it  is  laid  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  at  prefent  Hat  on  the  ground,  and  fqueczed 
into  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  weight  of  the  ruins  upon  it.  It  is  a kind  of  blue  coarfe  marble,  fuch  as  comes 
from  Derby  fhire,  and  laid  upon  tombs  in  our  churches  and  church. yards.  Its  breadth  is  about  two  cubits 
and  three  palms,  its  flril  intended  length  appears  to  be  ten  cubits,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
trilithon  before  which  it  lies,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  at  its  true  length.  It  is  twenty  inches  thick, 
a juH  cubit,  and  has  been  fquared.  It  lies  between  the  two  centres,  that  of  the  compafles,  and  that  of 
the  Hring;  leaving  a convenient  fpace  quite  round  it,  no  doubt  as  much  as  was  neceffary  for  this 
adminiHration. 

The  heads  of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beaHs  have  been  found,  upon  digging  in  and  about  Stonehenge, 
undoubted  reliques  of  Sacrifices,  together  with  wood  allies. 

Eternally  is  to  be  lamented  the  lofs  of  that  tablet  of  tin,  which  was  found  at  this  place  in  the  time  of 
K.  Henry  VIII.  inferibed  with  many  letters;  but  in  fo  firange  a character,  that  neither  Sir  Thomas  Elliot, 
a learned  antiquary',  nor  Mr.  Lilly,  firfl  high  mafler  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  could  make  any  thing  out  of  it; 
and  which,  no  doubt,  was  a memorial  of  the  founders,  written  by  the  druids;  and  had  it  been  preferved 
till  now,  would  have  been  an  invaluable  cunofity.  In  the  year  1 635,  as  they  were  ploughing  by  the  bar- 
rows,  about  Normanton  ditch,  they  found  fo  large  a quantity  of  excellent  pewter,  as,  at  a low  price,  they 
fold  for  five  pounds.  Thefe  pewter  plates  might  very  pofiibly,  have  been  tablets  with  ir.fcriptions,  but 
falling  into  fuch  rude  hands,  they  could  no  more  difeern  the  writing  than  interpret  it.  No  doubt,  fays 
Dr.  fctukely,  this  was  fome  of  the  old  BritiHi  fiannum,  which  the  Tyrian  Hercules , firnamed  Melcarthus , 
firH  brought  ex  Cajjiteride  Infula , or  Britain:  which  Hercules  lived  in  Abraham’s  time,  or  foon  after. 

Mr.  Webb  tells  us,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dug  about  Stonehenge,  perhaps,  much  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Webb  alio  did  the  like,  and  found,  what  be  imagined  was  the  corner  of  a thuribulum. 

Mr.  Haywood,  late  owner  of  Stonehenge,  likewife  dug  about  it,  and  found  heads  of  oxen,  and  other 
beaH  bones  and  nothing  elfe. 

Dr.  Stukely  himfelf,  in  1723,  dug  on  the  infide  of  the  altar,  about  the  middle,  four  feet  along  the 
edge  of  the  Hone,  fix  feet  forwards  towards  the  middle  of  the  adytum:  at  a foot  deep  he  came  to  the  folid 
chalk,  mixed  with  flints,  which  had  never  been  Hirred.  The  altar  was  exa&ly  a cubit  thick,  but  broken 
in  two  or  three  pieces  by  the  ponderous  maffes  of  the  impolts,  and  one  upright  Hone  of  that  tiilithon,  which 
Hood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  adytum,  being  fallen  upon  it.  Hence  appears  the  commodioufnefs  of  the 
foundation  for  this  large  work!  they  dug  holes  in  the  folid  chalk,  which  would  of  itfelf  keep  up  the  Hones 
as  firm,  as  if  a wall  was  built  round  them;  and  no  doubt  but  they  rammed  up  the  interfiices  with  flints. 
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*'  ftupendous  piles,  fix  or  feven  miles  from  any  of  their  fialions,  (no  infcription 
,f  nor  Roman  coin  being  found  near  this)  it  cannot  be  fafe  to  clofe  with  Mr.  Jones, 
" though  his  book  otherwife  is  a learned  and  ingenious  piece. 

“ Nor  could  it  be  built  by  the  Danes  ; as  for  many  other  reafons,  fo  particularly 
f<  becaufe  it  is  mentioned  in  fome  manufcripts  of  Minnius;  who,  as  every  body 
" knows,  wrote  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Danes  were  mafiers  of  any 
*c  confiderable  part  of  this  ifiand.  Other  arguments,  which  make  againft  this 
" may  be  found  in  Mr.  Webb’s  Vindication  of  Stonehenge  Refiored,  wherein  he 
" hath  endeavoured,  with  great  learning,  to  defend  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Jones’s 
fcheme ; though  that  is  in  itfelf  falfe. 

" One  great  argument  by  which  Mr.  Jones  eftablifhes  his  own  opinion,  is,  that 
" it  is  a thing  altogether  improbable  that  the  Britons  could  build  fuch  a monument. 
«f  But  the  contrary  is  evident  from  the  fortification  of  Caracftacus’s  camp;  from  the 
“ vaft  ftones  mentioned  by  Dr.  Plot  to  be  in  or  near  the  Britifh  city,  or  fortification, 
hard  by  Wrottefley,  in  Staffordfhire ; and  from  the  parcels  of  ftones,  (not  unlike 
“ Stonehenge)  that  are  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  whither  the  Romans 
" and  Danes  never  came.  It  is  true,  thefe  monuments  have  not  their  architraves, 
(which  Stonehenge  has,  not  only  in  the  ftones  round  the  cell,  but  alfo  on  the  great 
“ ftones  of  the  utmoft  circle)  and  this  makes  it  probable,  that  Stonehenge  was 
*f  built  after  theRomans  came  in,  and  in  imitation  of  fome  of  their  ftrucftures ; 
«c  though  as  to  the  general  part  of  the  work,  it  appears  to  have  been  unartificial, 
f‘  and  favours  of  their  primitive  rudenefs.  For  that  the  Britons,  among  o:her 
ct  parts  of  humanity  and  elegance,  learned  fomething  of  architecture  from  the  Ro- 
tf  mans,  is  plain  from  the  Life  of  Agricola. 

“ in  that  other  point,  namely,  the  occafion  on  which  it  was  built ; it  is  eafier  to 
“ confute  thofe  opinions  that  have  already  appeared,  than  to  deliver  a true  one. 
" There  is  no  authority  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  what  Nero  Caefar,  or  Mr. 
«c  Pafchal’s  MS.  have  laid  down  ; and  it  is  not  eafy  to  afient  to  the  later  Britifh 
“ writers,  who  tell  us  it  was  the  fepulchre  of  the  Britifh  kings,  or  elfe  raifed  in 
“ memory  of  the  Britons  here  mafiacred  by  the  Saxons.  For,  not  to  mention  the 
«f  improbability  of  what  thofe  authors  have  delivered,  they  tell  us  further  that  the 
“ kings  buried,  or  Britons  martyred,  in  this  place  wrere  Chriftians.  Now’  if  fo,  it  is 
« ftiange  that  there  fhould  be  no  crofs,  nor  any  other  token  of  the  Chriftian  faith 
“ about  this  monument.  What  reafon  can  be  given,  w'hy  the  furviving  friends  of 
thefe  princes  and  nobles  fhould  not  be  careful  of  their  memory,  as  they  of  the 
“ fame  age  were  of  King  Arthur’s,  in  whofe  monument  in  Glafienbury,  was 
« found  fo  diftinct  an  infcription  ? But  what  makes  more  againft  this  opinion  are 
“ the  afhes  and  pieces  of  burnt  bones  frequently  found  here ; by  which  it  is  plain, 
« that  it  could  be  no  Chriftian  burial  place;  lince  facrifices  and  the  cuftom 
“ of  burning  the  dead  grew  out  of  ufe  upon  receiving  the  Chriftian  faith. 

“ For  the  name;  Leland’s  opinion  that  the  Britifh  one  Choir  Gaure , fhould  not 
“ be  tranflated  Chorea  Gigantinn , a choir  of  giants,  but  Chorea  Nobilis , a noble 
“ choir;  or  elfe  that  Gaure  is  put  for  Vauret  which  makes  it  Chorea  Magnat  a great 
t(  choir,  is  probable  enough.  But  the  true  Saxon  name  feems  to  be  Sianbengeji, 
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**  and  To  it  is  written  in  the  Monafticon  * (out  of  a manufcript  of  good  autho- 
“ rity)  from  the  memorable  daughter  w hich  Hengift  the  Saxon  here  made  of  the 
“ Britons.  For  though  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  w'ere  erecfted  by  Ambro- 
“ fius,  in  memory  of  the  Britons,  yet,  without  doubt,  that  treacherous  daughter 
“ was  made  at  or  near  this  place.  If  this  etymology  may  be  allowed,  then  that 
«f  other  received  derivation,  from  the  hanging  dones,  may  be  as  far  from  the  truth, 
«c  as  that  of  the  vulgar.  Stone-Edge,  from  dones  fet  on  edge.  However  it  is  not 
“ likely  by  the  Heef>anne  Byp^elpj,  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chartulary  of  Wilton 
“ Abbey,  Stonehenge  is  to  be  meant,  as  the  editors  of  the  Monadicon  w'ould  have 
“ it.  For  not  only  the  words  may  be  w ell  attributed  to  any  barrow  raifed  by  the 
«*  Romans  or  Danes,  (by  the  latter  efpecially,  who  are  often  called  in  the  Saxon 
« annals,  Heepene  GDen,  and  accordingly  by  Latin  authors  Pagans)  but  the  bounds 
« alfo  of  thofe  places  where  this  Paganorum  Sepulchretum  is  noted  for  a land-mark, 
««■  could  never  extend  fo  far  by  a great  many  miles,  as  to  Stonehenge.  But  which 
**  foever  of  thefe  opinions  is  true,  thefe  tw'o  things  are  certain,  that,  as  we  ob- 
“ ferved  before,  men’s  bones  are  frequently  dug  up  here,  and  that  a village  hard 
« by,  which  lies  upon  the  Avon,  is  called  Ambrofebury,  that  is  Ambrofe’s  Town, 
« (by  Matthew  Paris,  Pagus  Ambri)  where,  as  the  Britifh  hidory  tells  us,  fome 
*«  ancient  kings  lie  buried.” 

What  we  lhall  add  to  this  account  of  Stonehenge,  and  that  extracted  from 
Dr.  Stukely’s  work,  entitled  Stone-henge,  a temple  redored  to  the  Britifli  Druids, 
are  extrads  from  the  manufcripts  of  Roger  Gale,  Efq. 

Extrail  of  a Letter  from  Dr.  STUKELY  to  R.  GALE.  Efq. 

(From  Bath,  22d  of  July,  1723.) 

“ The  difcoveries  I mentioned  to  you  in  my  former  letter,  made  by  me  at  Stone- 
« hcngc,  are,  that  the  whole  is  an  oval,  and  no  part  of  a circle;  that  the  compages, 
« or  ddes  of  the  Cell,  are  of  different  heights,  rifing  gradually  to  the  upper  end,  or 
“ altar,  as  likewife  the  fmall  obelifks  accompanying  them,  that  the  range  of  lefTer 
« dones  does  not  confid  of  pyramids,  but  flat  dones.” 


Extrail  of  another  Letter , 2 6th  July,  1723. 


" But  all  this  while  I have  not  told  you,  that  Lord  Winchelfea  and  I went  to 
**  Stonehenge,  and  fpent  there  completely  two  days  and  a half  with  great  pleafure. 
«<  My  lord,  who  was  diffidently  prepofleffed  in  favour  of  a hexagon,  upon  firfl  fight 
“ pronounced  the  cell  oval.  We  had  much  help,  and  took,  I believe,  among  us  two 
« hundred  meafures,  fo  that  I have  fully  fettled  the  ground  plot  upon  its  true  bafis. 
«€  We  went  both  upon  the  architraves  of  the  Cell  with  a ladder,  and  till  then  I 
“ knew  not  half  the  wonder  of  that  dupendous  pile.” 

The  next  fubjett  of  antiquity  to  be  drawn  in  this  comparifon  is,  that  at  Anbury , 
in  Wiltfhire. — The  defcriptions  given  by  Mr.  Camden  and  his  editor  are  as 


follow : 
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« About  a mile  from  Silbury,  is  Aubury,  a monument  more  confiderable  in 
«*  itfelf,  than  known  to  the  world.  For  a village  of  the  fame  name  being  built 
<f  within  the  circumference  of  it,  and  by  the  way,  out  of  its  ftones  too;  what  by 
“ gardens,  orchards,  inclofures,  and  the  like,  the  profpeCt  is  fo  interrupted,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  difcover  the  form  of  it.  It  is  environed  with  an  extraordinary 
“ vallum,  or  rampier,  as  great  and  as  high  as  that  at  Winchefter;  and  within  it  is 
“ a graff,  of  a depth  and  breadth  proportionable:  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  it 
“ could  not  be  defigned  for  a fortification,  becaufethen  the  graff  would  have  been 
“ on  the  outfide.  From  the  north  to  the  fouth  port  are  fixty  paces,  and  as  many 
“ from  the  weft  port  to  the  eaft.  The  breadth  of  the  rampier  is  four  perches, 
and  that  of  the  graff  the  fame.  The  graft  hath  been  furrounded  all  along  the 
tc  edge  of  it  with  large  ftones  pitched  on  end,  moft  of  which  are  now  taken  away; 
« but  fome  marks  remaining,  give  liberty  for  a conjecture,  that  they  flood  quite 
“ round. 

“ From  this  place  to  Weft  Rennet,  is  a walk  that  has  been  inclofed  on  each  fide 
« with  large  ftones;  one  fide  at  prefent  wants  a great  many,  but  the  other  is  al- 
««  moft,  if  not  wholly  entire : above  which  place,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  is 
« another  monument,  encompaffed  with  a circular  trench,  and  double  circle  of 
<c  ftones,  four  or  five  feet  high,  the  moft  of  them  are  now  fallen  down ; the  dia- 
«f  meter  of  the  outer  circle  is  forty  yards,  and  of  the  inner  fifteen.  Between  Weft 
« Kennet  and  this  place,  is  a walk  much  like  that  from  Aubury  thither,  at  leaf!  a 
•<  quarter  of  a mile  in  length.  About  eighty  yards  from  this  monument,  is  an 
•'  exadl  plain  round  it,  there  were,  fome  years  ago,  great  quantities  of  bones  and 
« human  fkeletons  dug  up,  which,  probably  were  the  bones  of  the  Saxons  and 
«*  Danes  (lain  at  the  battle  of  Kennet,  A.  D.  1006.  In  the  ploughed  field,  near 
“ Kennet,  ftartd  three  huge  upright  ftones,  called  the  Devil’s  Quoites;  which,  if  Dr. 
t(  Plot’s  opinion  be  true,  may  be  Britifti  deities.  Upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
t<  Kennet,  on  the  eaft  part  of  the  Martenfail  hill,  is  a fingle  trenched  quadrangu- 
« lar  camp,  fee.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  Avon  are  barrows  fcattered  all  over  the 
« downs,  &c.” 

Extracts  from  the  Manufcripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Gale. 

In  the  Letter  from  Dr.  Stukely  to  Mr.  Gale,  dated  July  aad,  1723,  of  which 
we  gave  an  extrad:  on  the  fubjeeft  of  Stonehenge,  we  find  Aubury  thus  mentioned: 
<<  There  are  feveral  ftones  demolifhed  at  Aubury,  fince  I was  here  laft  year,  and 
« this  winter  the  remainder  of  Kennet  avenue  is  threatened.  I have  taken  a 
« world  of  drawings  about  it,  in  order  to  preferve  it  that  way  as  much  as  poftible; 
cf  and,  with  much  pains,  I have  found  out  the  avenue  from  Beckhampton,  though 
“ almoft  totally  extirpated  by  that  horrid  depopulator,  Richard  Fowler,  and  other 
<«  facrilegious  w retches.” 

Letter  from  Dr.  Stukely  to  Mr.  Gai  e,  dated  from  Stamford , June  25,  1730. 

'<  I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  mentioning  me  and  my  defign  to  Mr.  Vernon, 
« I purpofe  to  let  you  both  fee  all  my  papers  about  it,  when  l come  to  town,  and 
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u know  I fhall  receive  many  good  hints  and  corredlions  from  you.  As  you  are  a 
“ druid,  and  a fellow-labourer  at  Aubury,  1 fhall  open  to  you  part  of  the  fecret  of 
*f  it,  defiring  you  not  to  communicate  it  to  any  but  druids.  The  form  of  that 
ftupendous  work  is  this: 


“ It  is  the  pidlureof  the  Deity,  more  particularly  of  the  Trinity,  but  moll  par- 
<f  ticularly  what  they  anciently  called  The  Father  and  the  IFord , who  created  all 
*f  things;  this  figure  you  find  on  the  tops  of  all  the  obelifks,  &c.  being  equivalent 
“ to  the  Hebrew  Tetra  Grammaton.  A fnake  proceeding  from  a circle,  is  the  in- 
“ ternal  proccfiion  of  the  Son,  from  the  firfi  caufe.  The  Egyptians  frequently 
" added  wings  to  it,  then  it  was  the  trinity  properly;  but  our  ancefiors  judged,  I 
“ fuppofe,  that  they  could  not  reprefent  the  wings  well  in  ftonework,  Co  omitted 
them.  The  Egyptians  call  this  figure  Hemp  t ha  % the  Greeks  in  abbreviated 
“ writing  ufed  it  for  Damon , or  the  good  Genius ; the  Brachmans,  in  the  Eaft 
f‘  Indies  ufe  it,  the  Chinefe,  the  ancient  Ferfians,  with  whom  it  ftill  remains  at 
“ Perfepolis,  the  Americans,  our  Britons:  this  fihews  it  was  extremely  ancient : 
u but  of  all  nations,  our  ancefiors  have  had  the  greatefi  veneration  for  it,  that  they 
“ have  expanded  it  in  fo  laborious  a picture  three  miles  long.  Now  the  ancients 
“ did  no:  only  intend  to  pidlure  out  by  it,  the  infinite  power,  wifdom,  the  inex- 
“ haufiablc  fund  of  ideas,  and  the  like,  in  the  divine  mind,  but  they  adlually  meant 
" by  it  the  three  eflences,  or  exifiences  of  the  Supreme,  w hich  we  call  the  Trinity: 
“ three  perfonalities,  two  derivative  from  the  firfi  and  felf-originated,  but  all  eter- 
“ nal,  infinite,  &c.  confequently  God.  This  is  very  eafy  to  be  proved,  for 
“ infiance,  from  Plato’s  calling  the  Sacred  Perfon  Word,  Son,  as  much  as  Sr. 
” John  does ; and,  no  doubt,  St.  John  ufes  the  fame  exprefiion  as  Plato  did, — 
“ Now  the  Word,  when  it  is  gone  forth,  is  as  much  diftindl  from  the  perfon  whence 
u it  proceeded,  as  a fon  is  diftindl  from  his  father.  Both  equally  proceed  from 
“ the  Original,  but  after  proceffion,  are  equally  diftindl.  So  again  the  Spirit,  by 
“ which  we  mean  the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  the  Egyptians  intended  by  the  wings, 
f‘  and  which  Virgil  means  by  his  Spiritus  intus  alit , &c.  is  a thing  diftindl  from 
“ the  perfon  that  fends  it,  it  is  a fubfiftence,  or  perfonality,  not  an  accident  or 
“ quality,  for  Virgil  confeftes,  it  returns  after  death. 

“ Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde , ac  refolula  referri  omnia.”  “ Now  that  which  goes 
“ and  returns,  muft  needs  be  fomewhar  diftindl,  from  that  which  fends  it  forth 
“ and  recalls  it.  My  main  motive  in  purfuing  this  fubiedl,  is  to  combat  the  deiffc 
vol.  i.  I i “ from 
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“ from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  to  preferve  fo  noble  a monument  of  our 
“ ancdtors’  piety,  and  may  I add,  orthodoxy. 

**  I am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

WILLIAM  STUKELY.” 

Near  Boroughbridge,  Rand  three  huge  Rones,  called  by  the  country  people  the 
Devil's  Arrows.  There  was  formerly  four,  but  one  of  them  was  demolifiied  fome 
time  ago.  They  are  nearly  in  a line,  and  about  a Rone-throw  from  each  other  : 
they  are  of  the  miln-Rone  grit.  Mr.  Morris  removed  the  earth  from  the  bafe  of 
the  largeR,  but  found  nothing  but  pebbleRones  and  clay  beat  hard  round  it.  It 
was  funk  lix  feet,  and  meafured,  from  the  bafe  to  the  top,  thirty  feet  fix  inches. 
They  Rand  near  the  greateR  military  way  the  Romans  had  in  Britain,  called  PVat~ 
ling-Jlreet : from  this  and  many  other  reafons,  he,  as  well  as  Dr.  Gale,  Dr.  LiRer, 
Mr.  Leland  and  others,  are  of  opinion  they  are  Roman,  and  are  fepulchral  monu- 
ments, or  trophies  of  fome  vidory.  Dr.  Gibfon,  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  and  Dr.  Plot, 
are  of  opinion  they  were  Britifh  works,  ereCted  in  memory  of  fome  battle  fought 
there ; or  Britifii  deities,  grounded  upon  the  cuRom  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks, 
who  were  nations  undoubtedly  acquainted  with  Britain,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Romans,  and  who  fet  up  unpolifhed  Rones,  inRead  of  images,  to  the  honour  of 
their  gods.f 

There  are  many  circular  monuments  in  this  ifiand,  of  different  dimenfions : but 
we  will  detain  the  reader  f urther  on  this  fubjedl,  with  the  addition  only  of  another 
letter  from  Mr.  Gale’s  manufcripts,  and  then  attempt  to  deduce  our  own  conclu- 
fions  from  the  comparifons  here  drawn  out,  in  order,  as  much  as  pofftble,  to  fiiew 
the  original  intention  of  the  monument  at  Salke/d , and  its  antiquity. 

A Letter  from  Dr.  James  Gordon,  S.  L.  P.  at  Aberdeen,  to  John  Aubrey,  Efq. 

On  STONE  MONUMENTS  in  SCOTLAND. 

« Agreeable  to  Lord  Yefier  and  Sir  Robert  Murray’s  relation,  there  are  found, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  tall,  big,  unpolifiied  Rones,  fet  up  on  end,  placed  circu- 
“ larly,  but  not  contiguous.  The  obfcurer  fort,  which  are  the  moR  numerous,  have 
“ but  one  circle  of  Rones,  Randing  at  equal  difiances;  others,  towards  the  fouth  or 
« foutheafi,  have  a large  broad  Rone  Randing  on  edge,  which  fills  all  betwixt  two  of 
u thofe  ft  ones  on  end,  and  is  called  the  altar-Rone.  A third  fort,  moR  remarkable, 
“ befides  all  others  before-mentioned,  have  another  circle  of  fmaller  Rones,  Rand- 
le ing  within  the  circle  of  great  ones.  The  area  of  all  the  three  forts  is  commonly 
««  filled  with  Rones  of  different  fizes,  confufedly  heaped  together.  The  two  largeR 
“ and  moR  remarkable  of  thefe  monuments  are  to  be  feen  at  Auchincorthie,  in  the 
«<  {hire  of  Merfe,  five  miles  from  Aberdeen  : one  of  them  hath  two  circles  of  Rones, 
« whereof  the  exterior  confiRs  of  thirteen  great  ones  (befides  two  that  are  fallen, 
and  the  broad  Rone  towards  the  fouth)  above  three  yards  high  above  ground, 

f See  Drake’s  Hiftory  of  York,  p.  35. 
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««  and  fevcn  or  eight  paces  diftant  from  one  another:  the  diameter  being  twenty- 
“ four  large  paces.  The  interior  circle  is  diftant  three  paces  from  the  other;  the 
“ ftones  thereof  are  three  feet  high  above  ground.  Towards  the  eaft,  twenty- 
ff  fix  paces  from  this  monument,  there  is  a big  ftone,  faft  in,  and  level  with  the 
«*  ground,  in  which  there  is  a cavity,  partly  natural,  partly  made,  that  will  hold  a 
“ Scotch  gallon  of  water,  defigned  perhaps  for  wafhing  the  Heathen  holy  things. 
“ The  other  monument  larger  than  this,  and  diftant  a bow  fhot  from  it,  confifts 
«*  of  three  circles,  having  the  fame  common  centre.  The  ftones  of  the  greateft 
u circle  are  about  three  yards,  thofe  of  the  two  lefter  three  feet  high  above  ground, 
“ the  innermoft  circle  three  paces  diameter,  and  the  ftones  dole  together.  One 
" of  the  ftones  of  the  greateft  circle,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  monument,  hath  a 
**  cavity  on  the  top  of  it,  confiderably  lower  on  one  fide,  which  will  hold  an 
" Englifh  pint,  and  feems  defigned  for  a lamp.  Another  ftone,  of  the  fame  circle, 
“ on  the  eaft  fide,  hath  on  the  top  of  it  (w  hich  is  but  narrow,  and  longer  one  way 
«*  than  another)  a cavity  of  three  fingers  deep,  in  the  midft  of  whofe  bottom  is  cut 
“ out  a trough,  one  inch  deep  and  two  broad,  with  another  of  the  fame  depth  and 
u breadth  crofting  it,  that  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity,  and  down  the 
**  fide  of  the  ftone  a good  way,  fo  that  w hat  is  poured  down  into  the  cavity,  pre- 
u fently  runs  down  the  fide  of  it  by  this  trough.  Upon  this  ftone  probably  they 
**  poured  down  their  libamina. 

“ The  general  tradition  concerning  thefe  monument  is,  that  they  were  places 
“ of  worfhip  in  Heathen  times.  They  call  them  here  Standing  Stones,  and  the 
“ Highlanders,  in  their  Irifh,  Caer,  which  fignifies  a throne,  an  oracle,  or  place 
“ of  addrefs:  the  people  ftill  pay  them  an  aw'ful  refpedf. 

“ Some  of  them  are  called  chapels ; in  the  fhire  of  Aberdeen,  and  parifh  of 
“ Ellon,  there  is  a place  called  Focbel , /.  e.  below  the  chapel,  from  one  of  thefe 
“ monuments  nearby,  on  higher  ground.  From  another  of  them,  in  the  fhire  of 
" Bamff,  and  parifh  of  Aberlowe,  a place  is  called  Leechel  Beandick , i,  e.  the  blefled 
“ chapel.  A third  monument  in  the  parifh  of  Peter  Culter,  five  miles  from  Aber- 
" deen,  is  called  the  Old  Chapel;  and  from  a fourth  near  it,  a place  is  called 
“ Chapel  Dena,  in  the  fhire  of  BamiF,  and  parifh  of  Gamrie. 

**  Others  are  called  temples ; in  the  parifh  of  Straith-haiven,  fourteen  miles  from 
“ Aberdeen,  there  is  a place  called  Temple  Town,  from  two  or  three  of  thofe 
“ monuments  near  it ; and  the  two  above  defcribed  are  called  Lawftones  and 
“ Templeftones.  They  fay  the  Pagan  priefts  dwelt  in  Auchincorthie,  and  there 
“ are  yet  feen  the  foundations  of  an  old  houfe,  faid  to  have  been  their  tiend-barn. 

“ One  of  the  monuments  in  the  fhire  of  Bamff,  and  parifh  of  Aberchiedar,  is 
“ called  Carndruin,  corruptly  poftibly  from  Cairndrouin,  and  fo  relating  to  the 
" druids.  There  is  a parcel  of  land,  fix  miles  from  Aberdeen,  called  Cairndrain- 
“ land,  perhaps  formerly  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  druids. 

“ Some  perfons,  now  living,  faw  afhes  of  fome  burnt  matter  digged  out  of  the 
“ bottom  of  a little  circle,  fet  about  with  ftones,  ftanding  clofe  together,  in  the 
**  centre  of  one  of  thefe  monuments,  near  the  church  of  Izeig,  in  the  fhire  of 
“ Aberdeen. 

- June  1 5,  1692. 
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It  Teems  evident,  that  the  monument  of  Rollrich  was  conftructed  by  the  fame 
people,  and  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  our  Salkeld  monument;  the  chief  differ- 
ence is,  that  it  is  formed  of  quarry  Rones,  fet  clofe  fo  as  to  make  a complete 
fence,  or  bread-work ; our  authorities  are  deficient  in  one  point,  not  {hewing 
whether  the  ufe  of  the  flat  quarry  ftones  was  from  neceffity,  the  ftones  of  the  na- 
ture of  thofe  at  Salkeld,  not  being  to  be  procured  in  the  country.  But  ir  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  Rollrich  monument  is  but  an  infignificant  objed  compared  to 
this  before  us,  the  dimenfions  not  being  a third  part  fo  extenfive,  and  the  number 
of  Rones  bearing  much  the  fame  proportion.  The  general  idea  of  the  people,  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  monuments,  is  that  they  were  erected  on  fome 
Angularly  memorable  occafion  ; or  were  fupernatural  works,  having  always  been 
efleemed  holy. 

The  monument  of  Stonehenge  Teems  clearly  to  have  been  of  a different  age,  the 
work  of  another  people,  and  for  an  appropriation  of  a different  kind. — The  Chorea 
Giganhm,  a name  which  we  would  tranllate  or  paraphrafe  to  that  of  Jlup endows 
choir  ox  gigantic  theatre , from  its  amazing  magnitude  and  fplendour,  we  humbly 
conceive,  was  the  production  of  an  age,  when  the  Britons  had  acquired  fome 
knowledge  of  architecture  from  the  Romans.  The  cromlitchy  fuch  as  Kils-coiiy - 
houfe,  which  our  bed  antiquarians  have  agreed  is  a fepulchral  monument,  {hews 
that  the  tranfverfeor  architrave  Rone  was  ufed  by  the  ancients;  it  might  have  fome 
fpecial  emblematical  import,  loR  to  us  in  the  diRance  and  darknefs  of  thofe  ages. 
This  plan  Teems  to  have  been  refined  and  improved  by  Roman  model ; and  the 
Stonehenge  monument  to  be  a mixture  of  the  cromlitcb  and  Roman  portico.  Its 
being  chiffeled  work  proves  that  it  was.  not  deviled  or  executed  by  people  of  the 
fame  religious  tenets  as  thofe  who  raifed  the  facred  places  like  this  at  Salkeld ; or, 
that  from  its  appropriation,  the  working  it  with  the  tool,  was  not  efieemed  defiling 
and  polluting  of  it.  Even  this  magnificent  work,  is  much  inferior  to  the  fubjed 
before  us,  its  whole  diameter  being  no  more  than  io3  feet,  whereas,  the  other, 
(computing  without  any  certain  Rridnefs  three  feet  toa  pace;  for  the  irregularity 
of  the  ground,  the  then  interfeding  walls  and  Randing  corn  prevented  our  meafur- 
ing  it  with  a chain)  is  1050  feet  in  circumference,  giving  a diameter  of  316  feet 
and  upwards.  Paying  great  difference  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  who  have 
written  on  the  fubjed,  we  prefume  that  Stonehenge  is  a fepulchral  monument, 
the  Mau [oleum  of  kings  ; and  as  in  thofe  ages  great  veneration  w'as  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  fuch  was  a facred  office  held  by  the  Romans.  We 
doubt  not  that  at  Stonehenge,  facrifices  have  been  made  to  the  manes  of  thofe  who 
there  lay  entombed  ; a cuRora  perhaps  ufed  by  the  Britons  by  adoption,  from  the 
manners  of  the  Romans,  whom  our  anceRors  Toon  learned  to  imitate. 

The  monument  at  Anbury  is  next  to  be  confidered.  There  is  indifputable 
evidence,  thar  it  is  of  a very  remote  antiquity:  the  fituation  of  the  ifland  points 
out  to  us  an  idea,  that  we  ffiould  exped  here,  the  chief  works  of  the  moR  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  that  their  prefervation  was  moRly  to  be  expeded,  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  as  being  befl  and  longeff  proteded  and  defended  by  the  natives.  Among 
the  many  excellent  obfervarions  of  Dr.  Stukely,  one  may  plainly  perceive  him  an 
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enthufiaft  in  matters  of  this  kind.  His  delineation  of  this  place,  leads  us  to  cer- 
tain determinations  concerning  it ; but  whether  it  was  ever  intended  to  reprefent 
the  figure  of  the  ferpent,  which  the  ancients  ufed  as  a type  or  emblem  of  the 
divine  wifdom,  we  leave  to  the  uninfluenced  judgment  of  our  readers;  if  we 
admit  it  was  fo  ; the  temple  forms  the  head,  the  centre  or  body  contains  the  for- 
tified circle  or  city,  and  the  avenues  the  remaining  parts  of  that  fymbol.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  in  Anbury  we  have  the  diffind  remains,  and  form  of  an  ancient 
Britifh  city.  The  larger  circle  was  the  fite  of  the  city  ftrongly  fortified,  with 
an  outward  vallum  fixty-fix  feet  in  width,  within  which  is  a ditch  alfo  fixty-fix 
feet  wide,  of  a proportionable  depth.  The  inference  that  this  could  not  be  de- 
ligned  for  a fortification,  doth  not  ftrike  us  in  fo  powerful  a light,  as  it  hath  the 
editor  of  Camden  ; for  we  cannot  but  conclude,  it  mud  have  been  a fortification 
of  extraordinary  fliength,  when  we  confidcr  the  edge  of  the  ditch  was  uniformly 
Arengthened  with  a breafl-work  of  flones  handing  pitched  on  their  ends:  which 
was  as  powerful  a defence  as  our  battlements  and  embrazures.  Admitting  that 
this  place  was  furrounded  with  thick  torefls,  perhaps  barricadoed  with  timber 
trees,  felled  and  rudely  piled  up,  and  the  arms  of  the  aflailants,  as  well  as  of  the 
gairifon,  merely  arrows,  darts,  handfpikes,  and  fwords,  what  place  could  be 
better  fortified  ? The  aflailant  advancing  over  the  rampier  was  expofed  to  the  ar- 
rows of  thofe  behind  the  breafl-work,  more  than  if  he  was.  advancing  on  a level 
plain,  and  the  defender  was  covered  with  an  inner  rampier.  But  conceiving  the 
enemy  had  got  o^r  the  rampier,  and  gained  the  ditch,  how  was  the  breafl-work 
or  embrazure  to  be  forced  or  gained?  The  flrength  of  every  fortification  is  to  be 
calculated  by  the  weapons  ufed  in  aflault ; the  fortifications  of  Aubury  are  incon- 
fiflent  with  modern  infiruments  of  war,  and  yet  excellent  in  the  age  in  which  they 
were  conflruded. — They  had  four  gates  or  entrances — the  approach,  or  grand 
road  to  the  city,  was  fortified  fora  confiderable  diflance — the  via  facra,  which  led 
to  the  temple,  was  alfo  fecured,  fo  that  the  priefls  and  devotees  might  proceed  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  to  their  holy  offices,  and  offer  facrifices  to  propitiate  for  the 
iafety  of  the  fiate,  and  to  execrate,  or  call  down  the  curfes  of  heaven  on  the  foe. 
If  we  were  to  prefume  this  w'as  all  one  entire  holy  work,  we  muff  imagine  a vafi: 
troop  of  priefts  were  employed,  and  an  extravagant  idea  of  their  magnificence  and 
power  would  take  place.  What  encourages  the  prefumption,  that  this  was  an 
ancient  fortified  city  of  the  Britons,  are  the  'Tumuli,  which  are  every  w here  Scatter- 
ed over  ihe  face  of  the  country  around  it ; and  the  difeoveries  frequently  made  of 
human  remains  near  adjoining.  The  Devil's  £>iioites  are  certainly  monuments  of 
another  people. 

Mr.  Strut,  in  his  View  of  the  Manners,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  fays, 
“ I take  the  liberty  of  offering  fome  few'  w ords  concerning  thofe  venerable  remains 
“ of  antiquity,  Stonehenge , Aubury , &c.  Dr.  Stukely  and  Mr.  Borlafe  have,  be- 
“ tween  them,  given  a complete  account  of  the  ancient  druids  ; and  Dr.  Stukely 
“ has  taken  infinite  pains  to  prove  Stonehenge  and  Aubury  to  be  not  only  of  druid 
“ conftrudion,  but  that  they  were  alfo  the  temples  of  worfliip  of  the  druids.  Mr. 
" Borlafe  has  partly  agreed  with  the  dodor  in  their  being  temples  of  worfliip,  but 
“ imagines  that  they  may  alfo  have  been  made'  ufe  of  as  courts  of ’judicature.  My 
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**  thoughts  are,  that  they  are  beyond  a doubt  the  rude  dructures  of  the  Britons, 
“ but  1 think  they  were  intended  as  courts  of  judicature  only.  All  ancient  authors 
ff  have  told  us,  that  the  temples  of  the  druids  were  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a 
tf  thick  grove  of  oaks  : or,  at  leaf!,  if  there  fhould  have  been  a rude  temple,  it  was 
*•  on  a hill  furrounded  with  oaken  trees.  Indeed  Mr.  Borlafe  has  advanced  an 
“ affertion,  that  would  entirely  confirm  the  doctor’s  opinion,  when  he  fays,  that 
“ Salifbury  plain,  however  it  is  now  a wild  and  barren  plain,  was  anciently  a thick 
“ wood;  and  in  the  middle  of  which  wood  he  fuppofes  Stonehenge  to  have  been  built. 
u But  1 am  afraid  Mr.  Borlafe  has  gone  a little  too  far  in  his  aflertion,  to  be  able 
,f  to  keep  pace  with  proofs.  Dr.  Stukely  himfelf  did  not  dart  fuch  a conjecture, 
" but  thought  Caefar,  (or  rather  the  tranfcribers  of  Caefar)  had  miftakenly  placed 
“ luco  pro  loco,  a grove  for  a place.  In  fhort  (with  all  fubmiflion)  the  doctor’s 
<(  account  is  very  learned  and  ingenious,  but  to  me  it  does  not  feem  conclufive, 
“ Alice  he  is  obliged  to  gainfay  the  very  authority  that  his  flrongeft  arguments  are 
f‘  founded  upon.  Caefar  tells  us  that  the  druids  of  Gaul  met  once  a-year  at 
" Chartres,  to  determine  fuch  difficult  matters  in  public  aflemblies,  as  each  druid 
rf  had  not  been  able  to  fettle.  Certainly  thofe  of  England  had  alfo  their  annual 
,c  meetings;  for  the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  Gaulifh  druids,  in  all  re- 
ff  fpeCts,  refembled  thole  of  Britain.  Allowing  this,  where  can  we  fuppofe  a bet- 
“ ter  place  for  fuch  a public  affembly,  than  a large  extenfive  plain,  w here  all 
“ bufinefs  might  be  tranfaCled  in  the  fair  face  of  day?  Neither  does  the  fuppofed 
,r  altar,  or  the  burnt  bones  of  animals  found  near  it,  in  the  lead:  difprove  thiscon- 
” je&ure;  for  it  is  very  clear,  that  the  druids  never  began  any  important  bufinefs, 
" without  fird  facrificing  to  the  gods.  Nor  is  the  form  and  conffruClion  in  the  lead: 
f<  unfit  for  fuch  a purpofe.  And  for  thofe  of  more  common  drudure,  as  Aubury, 
“ Rollrichj&c,  they  have  been  the  courts  of  judicature  for  fuch  particular  provin- 
“ ces  or  kingdoms,  where  the  druids  of  fuch  provinces  might  meet  at  certain 
“ dated  times,  to  determine  publicly  all  fuch  matters  as  might  not  require  the 
,f  decifion  of  the  whole  aflembly  of  the  druids,  &c.” 

It  is  probable  the  column  called  Meg , in  the  Salkeld  monument,  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  altar,  was  ufed  for  binding  the  victims : or  it  might  be  the  mod  holy  mem- 
ber of  this  flrudure.  The  pillar  which  Jacob  fet  up  in  the  place  w'here  he  had 
the  holy  vifion,  is  the  fird  dedication  of  this  kind  that  we  read  of. — He  called  the 
plac  e Beth-el , which  is  condrued  God  himfelf , but  implies  the  place  of  the  divine 
prefence.  " And  he  took  the  done  and  fet  it  up  for  a pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon 
the  top  of  it and  Jacob  vowed  a vow, — **  This  /lone,  which  I have  fet  up  for  a 
pillar, /hall  be  God's  houfe .” — Thereby  declaring,  that  from  thenceforth,  fandified 
by  the  prefence  ol  the  Deity,  and  confecrated  according  to  the  mod  folemn  rites 
of  that  age,  it  fhould  be  edeemed  holy,  and  held  in  the  highed  veneration.  Such, 
perhaps,  was  the  confecration  of  this  obelifk  ; and  the  adjoining  circle  of  dones, 
the  place  allotted  for  convention. 

On  few'  topics  has  there  been  fuch  a profufion  of  learning  exerted,  at  lad,  per- 
haps, but  to  little  purpofe,  as  has  been  employed  in  the  inveffigating  the  hidory  of 
druids  and  druidifm.  They  left  no  written  hiffories  of  themfelves  : hence  all  that 
is  in  the  pow'er  of  the  mod  learned  and  diligent  enquirers,  is,  tocolletffa  few 
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fcattered  notices  of  them,  ftom  the  writers  of  other  ages  and  other  countries,  who 
happen  incidentally  to  have  mentioned  them  ; and  from  their  own  monuments  of 
themfelves,  more  durable  at  lead,  than  any  written  records.*  From  an  immenfe 
mafs  of  materials,  we  fhall  here  feled  fome  brief  particulars,  which  we  are  willing 
to  hope,  may  throw  fome  light  on  thofe  ftupendous  remains  of  druidical  magni- 
ficence, Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters. 

Caefar,  who  took  mod  of  his  information  refpecding  our  aboriginal  progenitors 
from  hearfay,  fpeaks  difparagingly  of  the  literature  of  the  druids.  Of  this  quef- 
tionable  fabt,  our  great  Milton  declares,  he  finds  no  evidence  but  Caefar’s  ; which 
is  alfo  partly  contradicted  by  his  cotemporary  Cicero,  who  tedifies,  that  he  himfelf 

had  known  one  of  them,  “ qui  et  nature  rationem , quam  Phyjiologiam  Graci  appcl- 
" lani,  not  am  ejfe  jibi  profit  e b atur  ; et  parlim  auguriis  parlim  conjechira , que  ejfent 
" futura  dicebat.”  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  good  evidence  inducing  us  to  believe, 
that,  like  Mofes,  they  were  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians , and  were 
mighty  in  words  and  deeds. 

Their  religion  was  the  religion  of  Noah,  and  the  antediluvian  world.  It  all 
terminated  in  the  wordiip  of  the  invifible  Deity.  Admitting  of  no  image,  they 
ex prefled  all  their  ideas  as  to  religious  worfhip  by  fymbols.  If  their  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  one  true  God  was  adulterated  with  the  mixture  of  fome  mere  human 
inventions  and  follies,  dill  it  was  far  lefs  foolifh,  and  lefs  impure,  than  the  grofs 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Selden,  in  his  notes  on  Drayton’s  Polyolbion, 
fays,  all  their  invocations  were  made  to  the  one  all-healingy  or  all-faving  Power. 

Dr.  Borlafe  has  traced  a furpridng  conformity  in  the  temples,  prieds,  docdrines, 
and  worlhip  of  the  Perfian  magi  and  the  Britifh  druids.  This  conformity  is  indeed 
fo  driking  and  extraordinary,  that  Pelloutier,  in  his  Hidory  of  the  Celts,  will  have 
it,  that  the  Perfians  and  the  Celts  were  originally  one  and  the  fame  people.  Major 
Vallancey  is  of  the  fame  opinion;  adding,  that  the  druids  fird  flourifhed  in  the 
ead, — in  Hindodan,  as  Brachmans, f in  Babylon  and  Aflyria,  as  Chaldees , and  in 
Perfia,  as  Magi , — and  from  thence  came  hither  with  that  great  body  of  Perfian- 
Scythians,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Phoenicians.  He  farther  thinks,  that  they  fird: 
fettled  in  Ireland  ; and  from  thence  migrated  into  this  ifland.  And  hence  he  in- 
fers, that,  indead  of  deriving  druid  from  either  or  the  Britilh  wTord  derw , an 

* This  fentiment  is  not  ill  expreffed  in  the  following  lines'  by  C.  Erafmus  Lsetus,  a Danifh  poet,  in 
his  Treatife  on  Danilh  Affairs,  as  quoted  by  Bartholinus ; Lib.  I.  chap.  ix. — 

“ Defuit  hsec  Borae  Solertia,  qua  fibi  rerum 
“ Prifcarum  Fontes,  Generifque  Exordia  poffet 
“ Afferere,  et  fcriptis  populorum  gefta  tueri. 

“ Ne  tamen  et  prorfus  longinqui  temporis  ufu 
“ Obliterata  ruant : folidis  infcribere  Saxis 
“ Fa&orum  monumenta  parant : cautefque  per  amplas 
“ Sparfa  legi  fero  mandarunt  gefta  nepoti. 

“ Non  haec  corticibus,  fed  cautibus  adta  ftupendis 
“ Celantes  : ne  quid  clarus  oblivio  fternat 
u Heroum  titulos,  umbrifque  immerferit  enfes.” 


f N.  B.  Brachrnanif  Chaldea,  Magi,  and  Druids,  are,  all  of  them,  chara&eriftical  appellation*,  and 
indeed  titles  of  office. 
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oak,  it  clearly  comes  from  the  Iridi  drui,  which,  as  well  as  darn  in  Perfian,  lite- 
rally fignines  Magnus , or  Sapiens. 

The  derivation  from  the  Greek  might  feem  natural  to  thofe  who  underdood 
Greek,  and  did  not  underdand  Celtic.  But  the  druids  were  fo  called,  probably, 
before  the  Greek  language  was  formed:  the  fad:,  indeed,  is,  that  no  fmall  part  of 
the  Greek  tongue  itfelf  is  derived  from  the  Celtic. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Gallic  Antiquities,  concurs  with  Major  Vallancey  in 
deriving  druid  from  druidh,  which,  in  their  own  language,  fignifies  wife  men:  and 
is  dill  the  Gallic  term  for  philofophers,  or  magicians.  It  feems,  he  fays,  to  have 
the  fame  import  with  the  name  of  the  eadern  magi,  who,  like  the  druids,  and  many 
other  religious  feds,  united  the  charaders  of  the  philofopher,  the  magiftrate,  and 
the  divine,  making  each  of  thefe  fervices  one  and  the  fame  profeffion.  We  feem 
not.  then,  to  fpeak  quite  at  random,  when  we  add,  that  the  wife  men  from  the  eaji , 
who  fird  wordlipped  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  were  druids. 

According  to  thefe  conjedures,  our  Long  Meg , indead  of  being  a low,  vulgar 
corruption  of  our  Cumberland  peafantry,  as  we  own  we  have  always  fuppofed  ic 
was,  may,  at  lead,  be  the  ancient,  true  and  dgnificant  name  of  the  arch  druid. 
Mog  is  the  original  Perfian  word  : this  the  Chaldeans  converted  into  Mag;  of 
which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  formed  their  Maguo.  Now,  there  certainly  is  no 
great  etymological  violence,  in  deriving  our  Britifh  and  modern  word  Meg  from 
Mag:  the  meaning  of  the  adjund,  or  charaderidical  epithet,  long , is  obvious. 
And,  in  fad,  Coi-bhi , or  Coibhi- Druidh , w'hich  is  the  Gallic  title  for  the  arch-druid, 
is  not  materially  different  in  fenle  from  Long-Meg.  But  the  monofyllable  Meg , 
or  Peg , happening  alfo  to  be  our  provincial  diminutive  of  the  proper  name  Mar- 
garet, nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  eafy,  than  for  ignorant  perfons  (when  the 
primary  and  proper  fenfe  of  Mag  had,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  obfolete)  to 
fancy  that  it  was  fynonimous  with  their  vernacular  Meg  ; and  alfo  to  fancy,  that 
all  the  furrounding  Megs , or  leffer  dones,  might  pafs  for  the  family,  or  daughters 
of  the  great  and  Long-Meg. 

On  fo  curious  and  intereding  a fubjed,  we  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  even  if  we  fhould  dwell  on  it  to  prolixity.  Mr.  Cleland , in  his  ingenious 
Attempt  to  relreive  the  Ancient  Celtic , has  fuggeded  fundry  learned  and  plaufible 
conjectures  refpeding  druidifm,  which  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  intered  every  man, 
who  has  any  literary  curiofity. 

The  whole  fydem  of  Heathen  mythology,  however  didorted  and  difguifed  by 
fable,  was,  he  thinks,  demondrably  derived  from  the  druids.  But  the  Heathens 
underdood  literally  what  the  druids  inculcated  only  allegorically.  It  was  the 
ereding  thofe  ideal  imperfonations  of  the  druids  into  real  objeds  of  religious 
wordrip,  which,  they  regarding  as  a mod  impious  prophanation,  refented  : and 
their  refentment  raifed  a religious  war,  which  ended  in  their  extermination. 

“ When  the  Romans,  by  fuperiority  of  military  difeipline,  got  footing  in  Bri- 
“ tain,  they  found  in  druidifm  a condant  and  implacable  enemy  to  their  ufurpa- 
“ tion.  They  would  have  been  glad  to  introduce  their  religion;  but  to  that  there 
“ was  an  invincible  obdacle,  in  the  radical  horror  and  contempt  of  the  natives  for 
'•  a religion  formed  by  corruption  out  of  their  owm  allegories ; which  made  the 
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“ names  of  their  Heathen  gods  as  familiar  to  them,  as  Julius  C as  far  fays  they  were; 
“ but,  then,  they  were  fimilar,  in  a fenfe  that  muff  for  ever  exclude  their  being 
«*  received  in  a religion  that  was  really  divine. 

'*  Druidifm  then,  during  the  Roman  ufurpation,  lay  under  every  pofliblc  dif- 
“ couragcment  and  difgrace:  and  at  length  was,  if  not  totally  annulled,  yet  fo 
“ greatly  weakened,  as  to  give  Chrilfianity  a fair  opening  to  enter  in  at  its 
ti  breaches.  Happily  our  not  unenlightened  aboriginal  anceffors  had  no  fuch  pre- 
judices againff  primitive  Chrilfianity,  as  they  had  fhewn  againff  Roman 
" Heathenifm.  It  is  capable  of  demonffration,  that  the  cradle  of  Chrilfianity  was 
“ on  this  ifland,  and  in  Gaul.  It  was  fuperficially  from  this  ifland,  that  it  firft 
ff  appeared  in  fo  powerful  a flare,  as  to  afford  the  formation  of  the  beff  part  of 
“ that  army,  which  gave  to  Conffandne  the  imperial  crown  : in  return  for  which. 
**  he  profeffed  Chriffianity, — moff  probably,  at  firft,  on  a political  motive. 

“ It  was  here  then,  that,  without  too  much  violence  to  externals  at  leaf!,  Chrifti- 
“ anity  got  footing,  fede  vacante.  The  crofs  took  place  of  the  May-pole , or  holy-rood „ 
“ in  the  fairs  and  market  places;  with  no  very  material  alteration  in  its  form : and  the 
“ hierarchy  was,  in  fome  degree,  modelled  on  thedruidical  plan  of  government.” 

It  was  a vile  and  infamous  flander  in  the  Romans,  not  unlike  that  of  their  call- 
ing all  other  nations  befides  their  owm,  barbarous,  to  impute  to  thefe  excellent  men 
the  horrid  cuffom  of  facrificing  human  vidfims,  and  innumerable  other  execrable 
impieties. — " A fond  partiality  for  their  own  religion,  a contempt,  as  well  as  ig- 
“ norance,  of  that  of  the  druids,  and  a fixed  averfion  to  thofe  nations  among  w'hom 
“ it  prevailed,  has  evidently  mified,  in  this  cafe,  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.” 
In  deferibing  druidifm,  they  feem,  not  feldom,  to  have  fcledted  fome  of  the  dis- 
torted features  of  their  own  monftrous  fyffems;  for  the  religion  of  the  druids 
never  was  utterly  unlovely,  till  it  became  polluted  and  defiled  by  having  incorpora- 
ted in  it,  fome  ot  the  impurities  of  heathenifm.  Let  us  however  now  examine 
this  Roman  accufation  calmly;  and  if  the  refult  fhould  be,  that  we  mull,  partly  at 
lead,  allow  it  to  be  true,  ftill  fome  of  their  charges,  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  will  be 
found  to  be  aggravated.  One  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  venerated  and 
infilled  on  by  the  druids,  was  juflice;  the  maxims  of  juftice  made  great  part  of  their 
precepts,  which  was  natural  and  proper,  as  they  held  a double  function,  being  both 
prtclTs  and  judges. — Their  executions,  therefore,  were  facrifices  made  to  jufiice: 
the  devoted  w ere  criminals  guilty  of  the  mod  atrocious  offences  againff:  fociety  and 
the  commons  ealth.  The  folcmnity  and  dreadful  procefs  of  this  ceremony,  would 
imprefs  the  minds  of  the  fpedtators  with  the  deepdt  terror  at  the  execution,  and 
greateft  abhorrence  of  the  offence; — it  was  at  once  an  adi  of  religion , and  an  execu- 
tion of  the  law . — The  holieff  ceremonies  and  offices  preceded  this  grand  fpedtacle, 
w hereby  the  minds  of  the  fpedlators  were  prepared  and  infpired  w ith  that  reve- 
rential aw  e and  veneration,  which  pious  duties  raife  within  the  boloms  of  devotees. 
With  the  utmoft  folemnity,  the  mighty  effigies  of  vindidlive  juftice,  filled  with 
the  criminals,  the  gigantic  figure  of  wicker-work,  as  it  is  reprefented  by  Sammes , 
in  his  Britannia,  which  held  in  its  chambers  of  tribulation,  thofe  whole  guilt  ren- 
dered them  obnoxious  to  the  world,  was  exhibited  as  an  horrible  fpedtacle  to  the 
alfembled  ftates,  and  offered  as  a propitiation  for  the  offences  of  the  people.  But 
vol.  1.  K k no. 
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no  writer  pretends  even  to  infinuate,  that  either  priefts  or  people  ever  rejoiced  in 
the  fufferings  of  the  vidlims, 

Upon  the  whole,  after  a full  consideration  and  companion  of  all  that  has  now- 
been  quoted,  together  with  all  that  we  have  ellew  here  read,  or  have  feen,  we  are 
free  to  give  it  as  our  opinion,  though  with  all  becoming  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  authors  whole  works  we  have  mentioned,  that  Long-Meg  and  her 
Daughters , the  greateft  and  mod  extraordinary  piece  of  antiquity,  we  believe  in 
the  world,  of  its  kind,  was  folely  adopted  to  offices  of  law;  a court  of  judica- 
ture ; and  place  of  public  afiembly  for  the  difpenfing  of  juftice,  Stonehenge  and 
Anbury  monuments  are  of  diilerent  natures,  derived  from  different  periods  of  time, 
and  originally  appropriated  to  different  ufes.  Thefe  druidical  remains,  we  con- 
ceive, were  after  the  Hebrew  mode,  rude  and  unhewn  mafTes  of  done,  placed  in 
circular  order,  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  cxidence  of  the  Deity.  “ And  if 
“ thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  done,  thou  fhalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  done;  for 
if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  had  polluted  it.  ’f  Exod.  xx.  v.  25. — As  we 
incline  to  adopt  the  rule  of  the  Hebrews  for  thefe  erections,  we  would  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  in  the  padage  of  Jordan  they  raifed  their  monuments  in  number, 
according  to  the  tribes,  each  tribe  a column.  We  conceive  the  number  of  dones 
in  the  circle  before  us  denotes  the  number  of  delegates,  who,  from  their  feveral 
didri&s  and  tribes,  were  members  of  the  convention  held  in  this  place,  a druid  to 

-}•  We  are  free  to  confefs,  we  have  no  where  met  with  an  explanation  of  this  remarkable  text  of  ferip- 
ture,  that  comes  quite  up  to  our  wifnes.  The  opinion  of  Maimonides  is  that  which  commentators  in. 
general  have  adopted;  and  we  cannot  fuggeft  a better.  “ ghiia  f inquit ) idolatry  turn  tempos  it  altaria 
“ fua  ex  lapidibus  cafls  edificarunt ; ideo  inter  dixit,  its  popuii  fit  ajfimilentur  illis.  Et  ut  omnibus  modis 
*!  id  vitent,  prxeepit  pr'tmo  atlare  fieri  ex  terra : et  fquidem  abfque  lapidibus  fieri  non  pcjfit,  ut  lapides  in 
natural's  fua  forma  mane  ant,  neeque  cxdantur , itfe.” 

The  idolatrous  Heathens  ufed  to  raife  their  altars  to  a prodigious  height,  that  their  gods  might  hear 
them..  This  ftrange  notion,  that  it  was  difficult  to  make  their  gods  hear  them,  feems  to  have  been  a vtiy 
general  one  among  the  early  Heathen.  In  allufion  to  this  idea,  Elijah  thus  mocked  the  450  prophets  or' 
Baal,  when,  after  calling  from  morning  even  until  noon , they  Prill  could  not  prevail  on  their  idol  to  hear 
them.  Cry  aloud ” faid  Elijah;  “ for , he  is  a god:  either  he  is  talking , or  he  is  purfiing,  or,  he  is  in  a 
“ journey, — or,  peradventure  he  fieepeth,  and  mujl  be  awaked,”  1 Kings  xviii.  27.  There  is  a (hiking  re- 
femblance  to  this  text,  in  a fragment  apud  Athenians,  lib.vi.  c.  1 5.  The  Athenians,  in  flattery  to  Deme- 
trius, on  his  return  from  Leucas  and  Corcyra,  received  him  with  triumphal  Songs,  hailing  him  a;  fiotat 
©805’  ctXrfivof,  01  xiehSsv;t>,  » aorco.-, go-jitt,  >j  ovx.  ii;w — as  if  he  mere  the  only  real  god,  mhilf  others  mere 

either  fieeping,  or  gone  abroad,  or  mere  no  gods. 

“ It  is  probable,”  faith  a learned  man,  (Mr.  Arthur  Young)  “ that  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  Mexico 
««  were  built  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  to  be  for  burial-places  for  their  kings.  It  is  certain,  in  Mexico 
« they  were  fo; — the  plain  tops  to  faeviflee  on,  confirms  this:  and  the  ere&ing  fuch  ftupendous  places 
« for  worihip  made  it  go  down  better  with  the  people.  God  therefore  recommended  that  the  Ifraelites’ 
“ altars  fliould  have  no  lefembhnce  to  thofe  idolatrous  altars,  but  be  made  of  fods,  or  unhewn  ftones,  and 
not  with  many  fteps,  as  the  word  may  be  tranllated,  like  the  pyramids  or  altars  of  the  Egyptians.” 

“ It  is  remarkable,  that  Plato,  in  his  Book  of  Laws,  xii  p,  955,  orders  that  all  things  belonging  to 
««  the  fervice  of  God  Ihould  be  very  fimple  and  plain,  without  any  coft  or  ornament:  and  therefore  for- 
“ bids  gold,  filver,  or  ivory,  becaufe  they  were  things  too  apt  to  raife  envy;  and  brafs  and  iron  he  would 
« not  have  ufed,  becaufe  they  were  the  inftruments  of  war:  but  one  fingle  piece  of  wood  or  ftone  was  to 
ferve  for  an  altar;  and  that  too  fuch  an  one  as  could  be  made  in  a day’s  time.  Theauther  of  Expli- 
«*  cation  des  Testes  Difficiles,  &c.  p.  60,  attempts  to  prove,  that  iron,  as  ufed  in  war,  was  always  efteemed 
“ impure  A 
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each  pillar ; diflinguifhing  at  the  fame  time  how  many  tribes  were  amenable  to 
this  court  of  judicature.  The  druids  had  other  confecrated  places  for  their  reli- 
gious duties,  high  places,  the  fummits  of  lofty  eminences,  (haded  with  groves  of 
oaks;  furrounded  with  feveral  fences,  encinctures  refembling  thofe  of  Sinai,  of 
divine  defeription.  In  their  courts  of  juflice,  they  began  every  public  adt  with 
the  previous  folemnities  of  prayer,  facrifice,  luftration,  and  other  re'igious  rites. 
If  there  really  ever  has  been  a hollow  or  bafon  on  the  top  of  the  chief  column,  cal- 
led Meg,  perhaps  incenfe  was  burnt  therein,  or  the  facred  fire  was  exhibited,  whilfl 
the  facrifice  was  preparing,  or  the  criminals  tried  before  the  people.  Such  was  the 
power  of  the  druids,  that  they  retained  the  whole  legiflative  authority.  The  prin- 
ciple, that  pervaded  all  their  doctrines  was  this,  that  all  law  was  from  heaven; 
and  that,  as  a divine  thing,  it  folely  was  the  office  of  the  priefis  to  difpenfe  juflice. 
The  prince,  or  fovereign,  prefided  only  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  armies  : a 
principle  and  practice  alluded  to  by  the  poet  in  the  following  lines : 

x<  Thou  art  a king,  a fov’reign  o’er  frail  men  ; 

" 1 am  a druid,  fervant  of  the  gods; 

“ Such  fervice,  is  above  fuch  fov’reignty.” 

Where,  by-the-by,  however,  w7e  may  be  permitted  to  obferve,  that,  in  ufing  the 
term  gods,  this  learned  and  elegant  writer,  is  certainly  inaccurate.  It  no  where 
appears,  that  the  druids,  at  lead,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  hiffory,  were 
Polytheifts. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  Long  Meg  ami  her  Daughters  was  a druidi- 
cal  court  of  juflice,  as  well  as  a temple  for  religious  worfhip,  we  will  feledt  from 
Mr.  Cleland’s  very  extended  and  diverfified  account,  a few  detached  obfervations 
refpedling  their  ancient  modes  of  tranfadling  public  bufinefs,  and  adminiderirg 
juflice. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  government  of  this  country,  and  of 
Gaul  in  general,  appears  to  have  been  veiled  in  a fupreme  magiflrate,  aided  by 
fundry  inferior  magiflrates,  and  popular  conventions,  or  afiemblies,  called  Mal- 
,ums.  Thefe  afiemblies  afterwards  took  the  various  names  of  Polk-mo/es,  IVard- 
motes,  Mallum-mo/es,  Par-ley-motes , and  Wittenage -moles. 

Of  all  figures,  the  druids  mod  afiedted  the  circular.  Their  cir,  birs,  fJsires, 
churches,  all  took  their  appellation  and  form,  from  the  radical  bir , or  cir,  a circle. 
Church,  or  kirk,  comes  from  kir-rock , the  circle  of  flones  : by  contraction,  it  is  kirk, 
and  by  corruption,  church.  A kirk,  church,  or  place  of  worfhip,  in  druid ical  times, 
was  literally  no  more  than  a circle  of  ftones.  It  is  not  in  this  word  alone,  that 
we  of  the  north  have  preferved  the  true  pronunciation  ; w hilfl  our  more  refined 
neighbours  of  the  fouth  have  been  the  corrupters  of  our  language.  Thefe  flones, 
circularly  placed,  had  always  an  high  jlone  for  the  feat  of  the  prefident,  or  head- 
judge.  It  was  called,  fometimes,  the  /landing  Jlone , and  always  the  jlone  0/  power. 
This  Hone  generally  flood  fingle  ; thereby  ferving,  occafionally,  for  the  altar,  or 
high  Jlone  of  facrifice. 

Juflice  was  adminiflered  on  the  fpot,  by  the  prefiding  druid,  fub  Dio,  within 
the  circle,  or  ray  • which  therefore  was  equivalent  to  our  bar.  From  this  word  ray , 
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may  be  derived  Rhea , the  goddefs  of  juftice,  reus>  the  party  accufed  ; and  perhaps 
religion.  From  this  ray  it  was  deemed  the  higheft  of  all  crimes  to  efcape,  or  to 
tranfgrefs  it,  till  delivered  by  juftice;  and  henc tifuperJlilioni  or  continuing  thus  to 
lfand  in  one  fpot,  till  duly  difcharged,  was,  at  firft,  a ferious  and  facred  word  ; but, 
in  procefs  of  time,  through  abufe,  became  a term  of  reproach.  Religion , even  as 
it  appears  in  Latin,  is  almoft  literally,  the  being  bound,  by  the  ray. 

In  this  inflitution  we  have  the  moll;  probable  origin  of  the  magic  circle  ; of  which 
fome  traces  areto  be  found  in  almoft  all  countries.  The  magician’s  wand  was  nothing 
but  the  bough,  by  which  the  party  arraigned  (at-ray-in)  was  arrejled , (at-ray-ejk) 
Of  this  cuftom  we  have  fome  remains  to  this  day,  in  the  conftable’s  ftaffi,  and 
fberiff’s  wand.*  Herealfo  occurs  perhaps  the  true  reafon,  why  jurymen,  being 
once  charged  with  the  prifoner,  could  not  depart,  till  they  had  acquitted  or  con- 
demned him.  The  trial  being  in  the  open  air,  and  the  culprit  being  under  no 
confinement  but  of  the  JuperJUtion  of  the  ray , or  circle  of  juftice,  by  which  he  was 
ray-ligioujly  bound,  that  bond  might  feem  to  be  diffolved,  when  his  jury  had  taken 
cognizance  of  his  cafe.  Their  departure  then  muft  have  been  conftdered  as  a ter- 
mination of  procedure ; and  the  prifoner,  ipfo  fafto,  at  liberty : thence  the  necdlity 
of  immediate  decifion. 

The  great  merit  of  King  Alfred  was,  not  his  creating,  but  reftoring  the  ancient 
laws  of  Britain  ; under  fuch  neceftary  modifications,  as  the  change  of  circumftances 
and  religion  required.  There  is  in  general  great  injuftice  done  to  thofe  times  which 
preceded  the  Roman  invafion  ; which  we  are  ftill  fo  fervile  and  abjecftas  to  fpeak 
of,  though  merely  on  Roman  authority,  as  barbarous.  The  Romans  corrupted, 
but  did  not  civilize  our  ifland  ; and  fubftituted  laws  far  from  preferable  to 
thofe  which  they  abrogated.  What  volumes  have  not  been  written  on  the  feudal 
tenures,  while  hardly  anything  is  faid  of  the  allodial  ones,  which  were  the  laws  of 
druidifm,  and  to  which  our  anceftors  returned  with  eagernefs  the  moment  it  was 
in  their  power  ? 

The  hiftory  of  an  ancient  Rritifh  Iegiflnti ve  aflembly,  and  aftizes,  not  only  gives 
us  a clearer  view  of  the  plan  and  purpofes  of  Long-Meg  and  her  Daughters ; but 
fhews  us  alfo  the  true  defign  of  all  fimilar  druidical  remains,  either  in  our  own 
country,  or  elfewhere.  In  the  parifnes  of  Edenhall  and  Lazonby  there  are  yet  fome 
confiderable  remains  of  ftones,  though  many  of  them  have  been  carried  away, 
and  all  of  them  are  thrown  out  of  their  ancient  form  and  order,  which  ftill  go  by 
the  name  of  raifes.  The  names  alone  of  thefe  places  fhevv  what  they  were  — 
The  fame  may  be  laid  of  Stone-raifc , in  the  parilfi  of  Weftvvard  ; and  perhaps  of 
Standing-Jlone,  in  Wigton  parilfi.  Dun-matl-raife  is  ftill  more  exprefiive,  and  ob- 
vious: though  on  no  name  whatever  have  etymologifts  made  fuch  egregious  and 
palpable  miftakes. 

The  whole  country,  or  kingdom,  feems  to  have  been  parcelled  out  into  fmall 
diftriefts,  fomething  analogous  to  our  wards,  hundreds  or  {hires ; in  each  of  which 
there  was  a mole,  or  court  of  juftice,  fubordinate  to  the  great  ones.  Thefe  courts 

* The  verge  of  the  couit  is  a term  ftill  in  acceptation  in  the  law. — It  in  fome  cafes  applies  to  the 
confines  or  limits  of  privileges,  and  in  others  to  the  verge  or  wand  of  the  bailiff  of  a cuftomary  court, 
under  which  the  tenant  performs  his  homage  and  fealty,  and  takes  his  admittance. The  Editors. 
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•were  held  in  fome  lefler  circles  of  fiones,  generally  on  the  furnmit  of  an  hill, 
thence  called  the  mote-hill.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  fuch  an  hill,  ftill  retaining 
its  primitive  name,  fubftfts  to  this  day  in  our  country;  ftill  uncultivated,  and  but 
little  altered  from  what  we  may  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  in  the  primeval  days,  of 
which  we  are  fpea king.  We  mean  the  {mail,  but  not  unfightly,  mountain,  near 
Cockermouth,  called  Mnta , or  Moota : on  the  pinnacle  of  which  is  one  (lone,  of  a 
confiderable  fixe,  called  Muta  or  Moota  Man.  This  is  all  that  is  left  of  its  ancient 
ray-ltgious  circle  and  ftone  of  power.  The  hall  in  which  the  aftizes  are  held  at 
Carlille,*  ftill  goes  by  the  name  of  the  mote,  or  moot-hall.  Nothing  can  poftibly  be 
farther  from  the  lcnfe,  than  the  idea  of  its  being  a mute-hall ; as  we  have  fometimes 
fecn  it  Ipel led . Our  common  expreflion  of  mooting  a point , frill  in  ufe  in  our  mo- 
dern courts  of  law,  is  evidently  derived  from  thefe  old  motes  of  our  remote 
anceftors. 

Dun-mail-raife  contains  the  whole  hiftory  of  thefe  motes  in  its  name.  Nothing 
can  be  more  puerile,  than  the  notion  that  it  was  fo  called,  merely  from  a raijed 
heap  of  ftones ; and  from  fome  imaginary  King  of  Cumberland,  whom  Jeffery  of 
Monmouth,  the  firft  fabricator,  we  believe,  of  this  idle  fable,  calls  D unmail.  Of 
a noble  race  ‘was  Shenkin. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  a general  meeting  of  the  whole  nation,  or  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a diftricft,  convened  to  deliberate  on  the  public  affairs,  and  to  pafs 
laws,  was  called  a mallnm , mallum-mote.  The  town  of  Maltnjbury,  and  perhaps  our 
own  Melmerby  too,  is  literally  an  hill , in  which  one  of  thefe  mallum-moles  was  held. 
Every  (hire,  every  municipal  town  in  Britain,  whenever  a town  or  circular 
ftaccade  came  to  have  a political  incorpoiation,  had  its  mallum.  In  thefe  mallum- 
violes , or  parley-motes , every  arreft,  or  a eft,  that  was  paffed  was  called  dun-tvallo , 
which  literally  imports  the  will  done,  or  enabled ; a phrafe  exactly  equivalent  to 
our  act  of  parliament. f Hence  Dun-walloght , in  the  parifti  of  Cumrevv  ; hence 
Dun-mallard,  an  hill  near  Cllfwaier;  and  hence  too  Dun-mail -raije. 

in  the  parifti  of  Addingham  are-three  feveral  manors;  Glaffonby\  and  Gameljby% 
were  anciently  united,  and  bounded  to  the  weft  by  the  rivulet  that  falleth  from  the 
eaftern  mountains  through  the  park  of  Kirkofwald  ; and  to  the  eaft  by  an  exten- 
five  tract  of  mountainous  land  in  Aldfton  Moor.  One  Hildred  held  the  above- 
mentioned  manors  by  the  grant  of  King  Henry  I.  under  two  {hillings  cornage ; 
his  great  grand-daughter,  King  John  gave  in  marriage  to  William  de  Ireby ; he 
had  two  coheireffes,  one  of  whom  poffefted  thefe  manors,  and  married  Lafcelles 
of  Bolton,  whofe  daughter  married  Thomas  Seaton,  and  their  iftue,  Chriftopher, 
forfeited  by  being  a partizan  with  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Scots,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I. 

* The  like  at  Newcaflle  upon  Tyne,  and  fundry  other  places. — The  bifhop’s  copyhold  court  at  Dur- 
ham is  called  the  Hallmote  court,  &c.  & c. Thf.  Editors. 

f Dun,  in  the  old  law  records,  is  applied  for  a hill — fo  that  the  dun-nuallo  was  the  law  of  the  hill,  or 
place  of  congrefs. The  Editors. 

£ The  Green  Village — from  the  Celtic  glas,  green,  blue,  azure,  &c.  § The  Winding , or  Crooked 
Village.  It  i3  remarkable,  that  there  fhould  be  another  village  of  this  name,  in  this  county  ; viz.  in  the 
parifh  of  Aiktcn, 
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Thefe  pofleffions  were  given  by  the  crown  ro  William  Latimer,  who  was  great 
grandfather  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Neville,  father  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of 
Weftmorland.  He  gave  his  eftates  in  Cumberland  to  his  fecond  fon,  George 
Lord  Latimer,  whofe  daughter  and  heirefs  married  John  Lord  Neville,  of  Raby. 
In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VlIL  four  coheirelfes  were  feized  of  thefe  manors, 
from  whom  they  palled  to  the  Dacres,  fo  to  the  Fines,  then  to  Leonard,  Earl  of 
Suffex,  whofe  daughters  and  heirelfes  fold  them  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Mufgrave. 

The  third  is  the  manor  of  Little  Salkeld*  given  in  1292,  to  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Carlifle,  after  whofe  diflolution,  it  was  given  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

There  was  anciently  a chapel  at  Little  Salkeld,  which  in  1360.  being  polluted 
by  bloodlhed,  the  vicar  was  allowed  to  officiate  in  the  vicarage  houfc,  on  account 
of  the  great  diftance  of  the  mother  church,  till  the  defecration  ffiould  be  removed. f 
The  church  is  vicarial,^  and  of  about  the  yearly  value  of  r 43 1 . It  was  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  manor,  till  about  the  year  1245,  when  one  Chriftian  Lafcelles,  who 
afterwards  married  Lord  Robert  Brus,  gave  it  to  the  priory  of  Carlille:  it  was 
afterwards  duly  appropriated  and  confirmed  to  King  Edward  L 

Here 


* A mixed  manor — Cudomary  rent  81.  14s. — A fourpenny  fine  on  change  of  tenant — The  tenants 
are  entitled  to  a’l  the  wood. 

-f-  This  parilh,  in  the  year  1750,  confided  of  139  houfes ; in  1781,  of  118;  which  contained  534 
inhabitants,  of  whom  one  in  66  three-fourths  dies  annually. 

X ADDINGHAM  VICARAGE. 
i*r.  and  Con.  Catl.  Propr. — Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlifle  Patrons. 
DECANATUS  CUMB. 

K.  Edw.  II.  -)  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Dedication  St.  Michacl- 


Pope  Nich.  V.  0 
Ecclefia  dc  Leigham  hodie  > 
Adynham  40I.  os.  4d.  j 


Eccl  de  Adynham  lol.  os.  od 
Real  value  £ 140 


Adynham  Vic £g  4 6 


Incumbents. — 1292,  Robert  de  Scardebarg,  pr.  pri.  and  con.  Carl. — William  de  Beverlay — 1316, 
Geff.  de  Gencrton,  p.  ref.  Beverlay,  pr.  ibid — Adam  de  Wigton — 1362,  Walter  de  Kelton,  p.  m. 
Wigton — 1477,  Thomas  Lovvther — John  Auden — 1574,  Geo.  Stubb,  p.  m.  Ai  den — 1591,  Edward 
Mayplett — 1636,  Lewis  Wed,  A.  M.  was  ejected  by  Cromwell’s  command,  and  replaced  at  the  redo- 
ratiou — 1668,  William  Sill,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Wed.  In  his  time  a leafe  of  the  tithes  of  Little  Salkeld  was 
granted  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  in  augmentation  of  the  vicarage. — Henry  Aglionby — 1697,  Thomas 
Nevinfon,  p.  m.  Aglionby — 1698,  William  Nicolfon,  p.  ref.  Nevinfon, — 1702,  John  Chriflopherfon, 
A.  M.  pref.  by  the  crown,  on  Nicolfon’s  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Carl. — 1758,  Edward  Birket,  A.  M. 
p.  m.  Chridopherfon,  pr.  d.  and  c.  Carl. — 1768,  John  Temple,  cl.  p.  m.  Birket. — 1792,  William  Paley, 
A.  M.  archdeacon,  and  chan,  of  Carl.  p.  m.  Temple. 

VICARIA  DE  ADINGH’M. 

Joh’es  Darneton  canonic,  regular  monaderij  btce  Marise  virginis  Karlij  vicari.  ejufdem  habet  1 £. 
manfionem  glebam,  di£L  vie.  enjus  re&oria  ap’p’priat.  et  annexa  ed  p’oci  ecclie  Cathli.  >■  o 
Carlij  et  co’ven.  ejufdem,  que  vale’t  p’  annu.  — — — — — 

Idem  Jobes  habet  decim.  feni,  lini  et  canobi  ditdse  parochae,  que  valent  com’ib  annis  — o 
Idem  Joh’es  habet  decim.  Ian.  agn.  et  vitulor  quse  valent  p’  a’an  co’ib  annis  — — 5 

Idem  Joh’es  habet  oblacon.  minut.  altarag.  et  albe.  decim  cu.  p’ficius  libri  pafchalis,  que  va-^ 

Sm.  totius  valoris  9I.  9s.  xod.  de  quibs. 

Refolut  fena« 
et  fubfid. 

Et 


j _ CJ 

le’t  p’  annu.  co’ibs  annis.  — — 
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j f In  rcfoluc  epo  Karlij  p.  fenagio  annuatim  folut. 
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Here  is  a poor  flock  of  52I.  and  at  Maughanby,  a free  fchool,§  founded  in 
1 6^4,  by  Mr.  Edward  Mayplett,  fome  time  prebendary  of  Carlifle,  and  vicar  here; 
who  took  the  bell  care  he  could  to  fettle  the  lands,  purchaled  for  that  purpofe,  in 
Frank-Almoign  : bur,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  Lord  of 
Melmerby  recovered  the  feignory,  as  not  devifcable  by  his  anceflor,  who  pretend- 
ed to  fell  it;  fo  that  now  they  arc  again  fineable  there  is  alfo  another  free  fchool 
at  Gawtree.* 

■£■  s.  J. 

Et  in  conf.  pencon  vifitacon.  cpi.  p.  di£L  de  trieanio  in  trienniu.  5s.  et  fic  a’ntim  — 0016 

Et  rem.  9I.  4s.  6d.  xma  inde  1 81.  os.  yd.  farthing. 


Extent.]  Eight  miles  E.  and  W. — two  and  a half  miles  N.  and  S. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Soil  varies  much  • about  Salkeld,  and  near  the  banks  of  Eden,  fertile,  pro- 
ducing good  oats  and  barley,  with  a little  wheat,  and  fome  turnips — The  other  parts  oats  and  barley, 
with  a few  potatoes. — Much  hay  ground  in  fmall  inclofures  and  open  doles. 

Agriculture.]  Little  attended  to; — and  breeding  horfes  and  cattle  is  alfo  neglefted. 

Sheep.]  Depaftured  on  the  mountains,  of  the  native  Cumberland  kind,  about  4000.  Wedders,  4, 
years  old,  bring  about  ics.  and  10s.  6d.  a-piece — 7 fleeces  to  the  ftone,  worth  7s. 

Fuel.]  Chiefly  peat,  with  fome  few  coals  from  Renwick  and  Hartfide. 

Roads.]  From  Kirkofwald  to  Appleby,  and  from  Penri  h to  Aldflon,  in  tolerable  good  repair. 

River  and  Quarrifs.]  The  river  Eden  is  the  chief ; fome  fmall  brooks  water  parts  of  this  parifh. — > 
The  quarries  are  of  red  freeftone. 

Buildincs.]  In  general  pretty  good — Mr.  Lacey  has  built  a neat  houfe  in  Little  Salkeld,  on  the 
eaft  banks  of  Eden. 

Poor  Rate.]  Colle&ed  by'  purvey.  In  Hunfanbv  quarter,  there  are  lands  which  were  given  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  worth  30I  a-year,  which  is  a fufficient  fupport;  in  the  fame  quarter  is  a foun- 
dation for  a fchool,  which  produces  26b  a-year  ; fo  that  neither  fchool  nor  poor  coft  the  inhabitants  any 
thing.  Maughanby  fchool  is  free  for  the  parifh  at  large,  the  revenue  46I.  ios.  per  annum. 

Tithfe.]  Chiefly  paid  in  kind. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Chiefly  freehold. 

Antiquities.]  The  Roman  road  called  Maiden-way  leads  through  this  parifh;  and  in  many  parts  Is 
ftill  very  conlpicuous. — By  the  fide  of  the  river  Eden  there  are  evident  remains  of  houfes.  Tradition 
favs,  here  was  a village  called  Addingham,  which  has  given  name  to  the  whole  parifh. 

Commons.]  A large  trafl  of  mountain  land,  and  alfo  much  low  common  land — The  high  land,  facing 
to  the  weft  affords  good  pafturage  ; but  the  low  common  is  very  barren. 

Aspect,  &c.]  The  front  of  the  mountain  is  green,  and  wears  an  agreeable  afpeft,  or  countenance, 
having  no  heath  ; — the  arable  land,  near  to  the  fkirts  of  the  hills,  lies  in  doles,  and  without  the  fhelter  of 
wood.  About  Gamelfby  and  Glaffonby  there  is  fome  wood — near  Long-Meg  the  conntry  is  level  and 
bare — towards  Eden,  on  the  banks,  the  fields  are  inclofed  with  quickfets,  and  planted  with  trees-— 
About  26  acres  were  planted  with  oaks  and  other  foreft  trees  laft  year. 

Air.]  Cold  and  piercing.— — — Housman’s  Notes. 

§ The  revenue,  as  certified  on  Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  primary  vifitation,  1704 — A large  fchool-houfe,  a 
manfion-houfe,  a barn  and  cow-houfe — Low  Clofe  8 acres — School  Field  12  acres — Baron  Croft  4 acres 
— Crook-Tree  6 acres — Low  Whins  10  acres — High  Whins  20  acres — New  Ruft  8 acres — A cuftom- 
aiy  eftate,  8s.  yearly  fineable  rent — 3s.  4d.  free  rent  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  and  is.  cornage. 

J Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  Manufcript  Survey  of  the  Diocefe  of  Carlifle. 

• This  was  founded  by  one  Jofeph  Hutchinfon,  and  endowed  with  lands  about  the  yearly  value  of  20I. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  LANGWATHBY,* 

WHICH  means  an  habitation  or  village  near  a long  or  wide  ford,  lies  to- 
wards the  fouth,  having  the  river  Eden  to  the  weft,  Kirkland  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-eaft,  and  Addingham  on  the  north  and  north-eaft. 

It  is  a manor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire’s,  and  the  tenants  do  their  fuit  and 
fervice  at  the  court  held  at  Penrith,  though  it  is  no  diftrid:  of  Inglewood.  “ Lang- 
voathby  villa  five  habilatio  IValdeofi  longi:  it  is  called  in  the  records  at  Weftminfter, 
Long-waldeof-by  s where  it  is  alfo  recorded,  that  King  Henry  I.  gave  it  to  Henry, 
fon  of  Swene,  together  with  Edenhall.  Howbeit  this  town  did  not  long  con- 
tinue with  him  nor  his  pofterity ; for  the  king  (hortly  after  held  it  as  regium  domi- 
nicum . King  John  had  pofleftion  of  it.  Henry  III.  gave  it  to  Alexander,  King 
of  Scots,  in  part  of  200I.  land  granted  to  the  Scots,  A.  D.  1237,  in  the  27th  of 
his  reign,  by  compofition,  for  the  releafe  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
and  other  things  in  demand.  The  King  of  Scots  enjoyed  it  till  John  Baliol  for- 
feited his  lands  ; thenceforth  they  did  continue  till  Richard  II. ’s  time  in  the 
crown.  He  granted  thofe  in  Cumberland  to  Radulph  Nevil,  Earl  of  Weftmor- 
land,  and  Johan  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  whofe  grandchild,  Richard, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  did  forfeit  them  to  Edward  IV,  who  granted  them  to  the  Duke 

* This  parifli,  in  the  year  1750,  confided  of  40  houfes ; in  1781,  of  32,  which  contained  193  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  one  in  50  dies  annually. 

LANGWATHBY  VICARAGE. 

Eight  acres  glebe — iol.  paid  out  of  corn  tithes — Prefc.  hay  ll.  is.  1 id — Small  tithes  in  kind — Tot.  25!^ 


Extent.]  Two  miles  and  a half  S.  and  N — One  mile  E.  and  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  A narrow  and  barren  common  towards  the  eaft. — The  other  lands  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  affortments — ill,  The  holm  land,  near  Eden,  level,  well  inclofed,  loamy  foil,  produces 
barley,  oats,  and  hay  in  good  perfection. — The  farmers  begin  to  till  for  wheat  with  fuccefs. — 2d.  Lands 
call  of  the  holme,  and  north  of  the  town,  good  and  fertile,  well  inclofed,  incline  to  the  weft — fomewhat 
inferior  in  crops  to  the  firft  divition. — .3d,  Lately  inclofed  from  the  common,  fouth  of  the  town,  fenced 
with  Hone  vails  ; in  many  parts  very  barren,  and  will  require  much  culture  to  grow  oats  and  barley  well. 

Tenements  and  Rents  ] Tenements  from  40I.  to  100I.  a year,  mottly  cultivated  by  the  proprie- 
tors : houfes  are  well  built ; the  village  is  warmly  fituated  on  Eden’s  banks. — The  holme  lands  30s.  per 
acre — the  common  lands  from  Ss,  to  1 os.  on  an  average. 

Sheep-]  About  1200,  but  their  fummer  pafturage  is  hired  out  on  Tyne-head  fell,  and  Mardale  fell, 
in  Weftmorland,  at  6s.  per  fcore. 

Cattle .]  Not  remarkable  For  number  or  fize. 

Game.]  Hares  and  Partridges. 

Roads.]  To  Penrith  and  Appleby  very  bad  in  winter. 

River.]  Eden,  over  which  is  a fine  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches,  that  communicates  with  Edenhall — . 
Plenty  of  trouts  and  eels. 

Schools.]  None. 

Poor  Rate.]  Raifed  by  the  purvey,  amounting  to  about  3 81.  a-year. Housman’s  Notes. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewthwaite,  Re&or  of  Hutton,  for  much  informa- 
tion touching  this  and  many  other  patifhes.  ■ The  Editors^. 
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of  Gloucefter,  his  brother,  afterwards  king,  by  the  name  of  Richard  III.  And 
ever  ftnee,  this  and  the  reft  have  continued  regium  dominicum.”% 

Langwathby  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  when 
it  was  granted  by  that  fovereign  to  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  lately  fold  it  and  all  his  Cumberland  pofl'effions  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfnire. 

The  church  was  lately  rebuilt  at  the  charge  of  the  parifhioners;  it  is  ftiled  vi- 
carial, though  faid  to  be  parcel  of  the  parifti  of  Edenhall,  it  doth  not  occur  in  Pope 
Nicholas’s  valor,  or  that  made  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  II.  nor  is  it  mentioned 
in  the  Eccleftaftical  Survey  made  in  the  26th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  unlefs  this 
was  the  chantry  of  St.  Mary,  in  Edenhall.  The  vicar  of  Edenhall  officiates  here, 
and  at  Edenhall  church,  alternately. 


THE  PARISH  OF  KIRKLAND 

IS  the  extreme  parifnof  this  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  towards  the  fouth 
and  fouth-eaft,  being  feparated  from  Weftmorland  by  a rivulet,  ( Lownthwaite, 
Crowdundle,  or  Newbiggin  beck)  which  rifes  near  the  top  of  Crofs-fell,  and  is 
difeharged  into  the  river  Eden  a little  below  Temple-Sowerby  bridge.  It  is 
diftantfrom  Carlifle  about  twenty-three  miles,  from  Penrith  ten,  and  from  Appleby 
eight:  is  bounded  by  Aldfton,  Oufby,  Langwathby,  Brougham,  in  Weftmorland, 
Cliburn,  and  Kirby-Thore,  Newbiggin,  and  Milburn;  and  is  divided  into  three 
conftablewicks,  Kirkland  and  Blencarn  one,  Skirwiih  one,  and  Culgaith  the  third. 
The  name  of  Kirkland  may  have  arifen  from  this  diftridt’s  appertaining  to  the 
church  of  Carlifle.  The  townfhip  and  manor  of  Kirklandf  are  but  fmall,  but  the 
parifh  comprehends  three  other  manors,  Blencarn,  Skirwith,  and  Culgaith. 

The 

J Denton’s  MS. 

f This  parifh  confifts  of  four  divifions,  Kirkland,  Blencarn,  Skirwith,  and  Culgaith;  Kirkland  hath 
inhabitants,  Blencarn  172,  Skirwith  172,  and  Culgaith  202 ; in  all  6 1 2 of  the  church  of  England. 
In  1750,  this  parifh  contained  145  houfes;  in  the  year  1781,  of  134,  which  contained  672  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  one  in  67  dies  annually. 

The  manor  of  Kirkland  confifts  of  14  tenements  held  under  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  all  enfranchifed. 

KIRKLAND  RECTORY. 

Dedic.  St.  Lawrence. — Prior  and  conv.  Carl,  propr. — Dean  and  chapter  patron?. — Real  val.  1 j oh 
P.  Nich.  v.  I K.  Edw.  II.  j K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Eccl.  de  Kirkland £40  o oj  ^'8  o o { Kirkland  re&oria £8  100 

Incumbents  — 1294,  Adam  de  Newcaftle — 1306,  Gilbert  dc  Haloghton — 1336,  William  de  Den- 
ton  1372,  John  de  Langholme — 1379,  John  de  Penreth,  p.  m.  Langholme — Thomas  Aglionby— 

I -81,  Anthony  Gofling,  by  lapfe — John  Kobinfon — 1632,  Edward  Shegg,  p.  ref.  Robinfon,  pr.  d.  and 
c.  Carlifle — 1681,  John  Ardrey  B.  D. — 1684  Hugh  Todd,  A.  M. — 1685,  Daniel  Mayer,  A.  M.  p. 
ref.  Todd — 1694,  Matthew  Spooner,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Mayer — 1703,  George  Fleming,  A.  M.  p.  m. 
Spooner — 1717,  John  Chriftopherfon,  B.  D.  p.  ref.  Fleming — 1720,  Edward  Birket,  A.  M.  p.  ref. 
Chriftophtrfon — 1768,  Henry  Richardfon,  elk.  p.  m.  Birket— 1785,  Jofeph  Gilbanks,  elk.  p.  m. 
Richardfon. 

VIC  ARIA  ECCLIE  P’OCHIAL  DE  KYRKLAND. 

Thoms  Byrkhede  Canonic  Karlij  vicarius  ejufdem  Ecclie  habet  manfionem  et  glebam  que")  £•  /•  d. 
valent  per.  annu.  coibus  annis.  — — — — — *—  — 5 0 4°  5 

vol.  1.  L 1 Idem 
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The  church  was  redtorial,  and  fome  time  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bifhop  of 
Carlifle.  In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  was  granted  to  the  priory  of  Car- 
lille,  and  with  other  poflefTions  of  that  religious  houfe  came  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  at  the  time  of  the  diffolution. 

Blencarn*  was  part  of  the  barony  of  Adam  fon  of  Sweine,  which  was  of  fuch 

magnitude. 


£•  s.  d. 

Idem  Thomas  habet  Decim.  albe,  que  vale’t  coib.  a’is.  — — — — 3 5° 

Idem  Thomas  habet  Decim.  feni  lini  et  canobi  diet,  p’ochie,  que  vale’t  coibus  a’is.  o 35  o 

Idem  Thomas  habet  oblac.  minut.  decas  cu.  p’ficius  libri  pafchalis  que  vale’t  coibus  ais.  o 36  o 

Sm  total  valoris  81.  16s.  od.  De  quibus. 

^et ^SubUd11^"  ^ re^ut*  ^po  ^arl'j  ?•  Senag.  annuatim  folut.  — — — 

Et  in  cons,  p’cucon  vifitac.  dift  Epi  de  triennio  in  trienniu.  6s.  Et  fic  annuatim.  — 

Sum  deduft.  6s. 

Et  Rem.  81.  tos.  od.  xma  inde  17s. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  of  K.  Hen.  VIII. 
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Poor.]  No  workhoufe — the  poor  rate  is  raifed  by  the  purvey — the  yearly  rental  of  lands  is  about 

35°o1- 

River.]  Every  owner  of  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden  claims  the  right  of  fifhing  to  the  mid- 
ftream,  within  his  own  bounds;  but  the  fifhery  is  of  no  great  value. 

Fuel.]  Chiefly  coals,  6d.  a Winchefter  buihel;  turf  and  peat  2s.  a cartload,  with  one  horfe. 

Soil.]  In  Culgaith  and  Kirkland,  deep  and  fertile — Skirwith,  light  and  fandy — Blencarn,  ilrong  with 
day. — There  is  alabafter  at  Culgaith,  but  its  ufe  in  husbandry  not  yet  proved. 

Coal  ] At  Ardalehead,  a difputed  right,  but  now  wrought  by  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming — Lead 
wrought  by  the  Crackenthorps. 

Lime  ] Much  ufed  in  husbandry  of  late  years,  5d  the  Winchefter  buihel. 

Wood.]  Oak,  beech,  chefnut,  firs,  and  alh  thrive  remarkably  well  in  Mr.  Yates’s  plantations. 

Husbandry.]  Grafs  lands  hold  much  the  greateft  fhare. 

Cattle.]  Not  remarkable — Heifers,  at  three  years  old,  bring  3I.  10s.  and  oxen  7I.  a-piece. 

Sheep.]  Of  the  f.iort  Scots  breed,  about  4000  depaftured  on  the  mountains — Wedders  bring  about  12  s. 
a piece — Ewes  about  c;s-  fome  of  an  inferior  fort  no  more  than  7s.  6d. — Seldom  any  lambs  are  fold — Sheep 
will  endure  great  hard  (hips,  when  overblown  and  buried  in  fnow  by  a ftorm — in  1785,  fome  fheep  furvivcd 
after  being  covered  50  days! — They  were  remarked  to  caft  their  wool,  and  recover  their  eyefight,  though 
taken  out  blind,  and  afterwards  became  as  healthy  as  the  reft  of  the  flock,  fed  well,  and  were  fold  for  as 
good  prices  as  their  fel’ows,  who  had  fared  better  in  the  ftorm.  Cattle  overblown,  have  been  known  to 
furvive  twenty  four  days,  and  ftanding  on  their  feet  all  the  time! 

Horses.]  The  breed  is  improving  very  much,  bvthe  attention  of  the  hufbandman — They  now  bring 
to  market  carriage  horfes  and  hunters  of  confiderable  price;  mares  at  4 years  old,  woith  from  15I.  to 
20I.  and  geldings  from  20I.  to  30I.  and  fome  at  5 years  old  fell  for  40I. 

Game.]  Black  game,  the  largeft  weighed  41b.  302. — groufe  280Z. — woodcocks  1502.  and  a half — 
hare  1 lib.  v.ne  meafured  from  fore-feet  to  hind-feet,  3 feet  5 inches  and  a half. 

Antiquities  ] The  Maiden-nuay  is  very  confpicuous  in  many  places  in  this  parifti,  of  the  breadth 
of  8 yards.  About  200  yards  eaft  of  this  Roman  road  are  the  Hanging  Walls  of  Mark  Anthony , without 
any  poflible  reafon  to  be  afiigned  for  the  name.  They  confift  of  three  terraces,  the  manifeft  work  of  art, 
immediately  rifing  one  above  the  other,  and  each  elevated  between  4 and  5 yaids,  they  are  200  yards  in 
length,  and  the  plain  at  the  top  of  each  ten  in  breadth.  On  the  top,  called  Baron’s  Hill,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Salkeld,  are  the  remains  of  large  buildings. 

* Blencarn  manor  cuftomary. 

Mr.  Carleton,  24  cuftomary  tenements,  rent  3I  12s.  yd.  Arbitrary  fines,  boon  fervices  of  ploughing, 
mowing,  raking  hay,  and  reaping. — Mifs  Kirkpatricks  (grarid-daughtcrs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Aderton,  of 
Blencarn, youngeft  After  and  one  of  the  coheirefles  of  the  late  Chriftopher  Pattenfon,of  Carleton  Hall,Efq.) 
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magnitude,  that  the  cornage  within  the  fame  amounted  to  122  {hillings.  It  was 
divided  into  various  portions,  to  fundry  perfons,  and  part  thereof  was  granted  to 
the  priory  of  Carlifle.  A principal  portion  came  to  Edward  Boyville,  who  fold  it 
to  John,  brother  of  Harcla,  Earl  of  Carlifle.  On  the  Earl’s  attainder,  John  having 
abfeonded,  the  eftate  was  feized  by  King  Eduard  II.  and  granted  to  one  Englifh; 
whofe  daughter  Julian  intermarried  with  Reftwol,  and  his  heirs  fold  it  to  Lough, 
an  anceflor  of  Lough  Carleton,  Efq.  Blencarn  and  Kirkland  have  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  1 5 1.  a-year  to  poor-houfc  holders,  derived  from  feveral  charitable  dona- 
tions.— In  Skirwith  3I.  Culgaith  il.  10s.  Here  is  a place  called  Butt-hills,  but 
the  mounds  have  been  removed. 


fold  to  Mr.  Carleton  1 1 cuftomary  tenements,  rent  ll.  Arbitral y fines  and  boon  fervices  — On  the  death 
of  Lough  Carleton,  Efq.  in  1 792,  thefe  35  tenements  were  enfranchifed according  to  the  directions  given  in 
hislaft  will  and  teftament,  (by  truftees  for  that  purpofe)  without  any  expence  to  the  tenants.  The  valuable 
eitates  and  manors  of  Blencarn  and  Tynehead,  in  Hilton  Moor,  are  now  held  by  his  three  nieces,  daughters 
of  Thomas  Carleton,  Efq.  iris  brother,  late  agent  to  Lord  Monfon,  in  Lincolnfliire,  all  minors.  This 
benevolent  gentleman  was  born  at  Skirwith-Hall,  in  this  parilh,  and  when  young,  went  to  Mr.  Lough, 
(his  mother’s  brother)  an  eminent  attorney  in  London,  who  refigned  to  his  nephew,  his  extenfive  practice, 
and,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  to  him  an  ample  fortune  in  money  and  lands.  Ke  retired  from  bufinefs 
feveral  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  died  a bachelor  at  the  age  of  68. 

Lieutenant  General  Honywood,  fold  to  Lord  Thanet  10  cuftomary  tenements,  rent  il.  is.  lid. 
halfpenny.  A twenty  penny  fine,  and  fome  boons. — The  dean  and  chapter,  Carlifle,  8 cuftomary  tene- 
ments, lent  2I.  16s.  1 id.  Fourpenny  fine  at  the  change  of  tenant  only. 

The  dean  and  chapter  have  great  tithes  here  at  Skirwith  and  Culgaith,  which  are  leafed  out  to  the 
Acronbank  family,  refer ving  to  the  vicar  of  Kirkland  an  out-rent  of  6s.  8d.  yearly. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  of  ftone  in  1768,  with  a fmall  fteeple — the  length  of  the  nave  18  yards,  and 
breadth  1 1 yaids;  the  whole  feated  with  oak,  plain  and  neat:  the  chancel  is  in  length  12  yards,  and  in 
width  8 yards,  the  dimenfions  of  the  old  church  were  much  larger. 

Several  of  the  Flemings  were  buried  in  the  old  church,  from  whence  was  removed  the  mutilated 
effigies  of  a man  in  armour,  his  fword  fheathed  and  girded  on,  denoting  that  the  perfonage  whofe  tomb 
this  fignre  covered,  died  in  the  time  of  peace.  The  ftone  is  now  built  up  at  the  weft  end  of  the  new 
church.  There  is  a ftone-crofs  in  the  church-yard,  with  fteps  up  to  it,  now  grown  over  with  grafs. 

The  parifh  regifter  begins  in  1690. 

From  1690,  to  1710, 

For  Kirkland 
Inhabitants  of  Culgaith 


lncreafe 

Decreafe 


Bapt. 

245 

JI3 

Marr. 

49 

20 

Bur. 

225 

I 20 

35  8 

69 

345 

227 

62 

128 

122 

25 

84 



— 

— ■ 

349 

87 

18 

212 

9 

133 

Since  1754, — 1 12  marriages  in  Kirkland — Men  who  wrote  their  own  names  106 — Women  66. 

At  Culgaith  fince  1758,  when  the  chapel  was  confecrated,  40  marriages — Men  who  wrote  their 
names  36 — Women  25. 

Since  1754,  married  by  licence  at  Kirkland  32 — At  Culgaith,  fince  1758,  9. 

There  are  no  ftatute  days  or  fairs,  and  wages  are  variable — Labourers  in  hufbandry  have  i6d.  per 
day — Carpenters  2s. 

L 1 2 Skirwith. 
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*«  Skirwith  was  alfo  a dependent  manor,  of  the  barony  of  Adam  fon  of  Sweine. 
In  the  time  of  King  John,  one  Jordan  Spiggornell  and  others  had  freeholds  there; 
but  the  firft  I read  of  who  held  the  townfhip,  as  lord  thereof,  was  Robert  fon  of 
Walter,  whom  I take  to  be  one  of  the  Lancafters,”  of  Howgill,  a family  of  great 
note  at  that  time:  " He  held  it  in  King  Edward  I.  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  III.  Afterwards  John  Lancaller,  of  Howgill,  was  owner, 
and  died  feized  thereof  in  the  8 th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  who  held  it  of  Thomas 
de  Burgo,  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  great  barony  of  Adam  fon  of  Sweine.  From 
John  Lancaller,  it  defcended  to  his  coufin  Richard,  fon  of  Richard  Place ; William 
his  heir,  gave  it  by  fine  to  William  de  Lancafter,  whofe  heir  was  married  to  John 
Crackenthorp,  father  of  John  Crackenthorp,  junior,  he  had  three  daughters,  who 
were  married  to  Hutton,  of  the  Foreft,  Sanford,  of  Aflcham,  and  Middleton.  After- 
wards the  Middletons  were  lords  thereof;”  for  it  appears  in  the  35th  year  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  that  Ambrofe  Middleton  held  this  manor  in  capite , under  4s.  4J. 
carnage;  “ and  now  Hutton,  fon  of  Thomas,  of  the  Foreft,  and  Middleton  his 
wife,  daughter  and  one  of  the  coheireftes  of  Middleton  enjoyeth  the  fame  in  his  mo- 
ther’s right,  that  is  a part,  and  the  reft  by  purchafe  of  the  copartners. ”f|  It  was 
purchafed  of  that  family  by  Agnes  Fleming,  of  Rydale,  in  the  4th  year  of  King 
James  I.  from  whom  it  defcended  to  the  prelent  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming.*  The 
ancient  manor-houfe,  called  Skirwith- Hall,  was  lately  pulled  down,  and  a farm- 
houfe  built  on  the  ground. — The  hall  was  a miferable  manfton,  narrow  and  low 
doors,  and  loup  holes  rather  than  w indows — over  the  door,  1617,  D.  I.  J.  F. 

Skirwith-Abbey,  the  refidence  of  John  Orfeur  Yates,J  Efq.  is  a modern-huik 
manfton,  with  convenient  offices  and  ou-t-buildings,  near  the  fite  of  a fmall  re- 
ligious houfe.  The  eftate  was  purchafed  of  the  Adertons,§  in  1 786,  who  bought 
it  from  the  family  of  Birds;  it  was  formerly  church  lands,  and  there  is  a tradition 
that  the  knights  templar  had  polfeftions  here,  fo  that  probably  the  old  houfe,  called 
the  abbey,  and  the  ftfti  ponds  near  Kirkland  church,  had  belonged  to  that  fociety, 
who,  it  is  prefumed,  poffefted  Temple-Sowerby,  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  pleafure  grounds  are  laid  out  with  good  tafte,  and  the  woods  are  in  a very 
thriving  ftate.  Mr.  Yates  has  greatly  improved  the  face  of  the  country,  by  his 
plantations  and  agriculture.  He  has  been  alftfted  in  ornamenting  Culgaith  moor 
(inclofed  about  feventeen  years  ago)  by  the  late  M.  Atkinfon  and  J.  Troutbeck, 
Efquires,  who  have  made  large  plantations  of  foreft  trees. 

In  making  the  gardens,  very  near  to  where  the  Abbey  flood,  in  a bank  facing 
to  the  weft,  feveral  urns  were  difeovered,  but  they  were  all  broken.  In 

|[  Denton’s  MS. 

* Thirty  eight  tenements,  now  all  enfianchifed—  It  is  a cuftomary  manor,  paid  a rent,  fines,  and 
boon  fervices  in  reaping,  mowing,  ploughing,  harrowing,  carrying  coals,  and  fpinning  a certain  number  of 
hanks  of  yarn.  Crackenthorps  have  Biackhall  d-  mefne. 

Yates  4 cuftomary  tenements. — Cuftomary  rent  17s.  6d. 

J He  married  Mary,  youngeft  daughter  of  Henry  Aglionby,  of  Nunnery,  Efq.  fifter  and  one  of  the 
coheireftes  of  the  late  Chriftopher  Aglionby,  Efq.  by  whom  he  has  iftue  three  Tons  and  two  daughters. 

$ The  Skirwith-Abbey  eftate  was  fold  by  Brya’-d  Lowther,  of  Lowther,  in  conftderation  of  20I.  to 
Thomas  Benfon,  of  Melmeiby,  and  Ann  his  wife,  and  fold  by  them,  on  the  24th  of  July,  10th  of 
Elizabeth,  1582,  to  Richard  Lowther,  of  Lowther,  Efq.  There  was  a fine  paffed,  Michaelmas  term,  27th 
of  Elizabeth,  by  Richard,  Chriftopher,  and  Hugh  Lowther,  and  the  eftate  paffed  by  purchafe  to  Ann 

Chambre 
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In  the  houfe  there  is  a curious  genealogical  painting  of  the  Warwick  family, 
from  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  time  of  Atheiftan,  down  to  the  reign  of  King 

Henry  III. 

Culgaith  was  a dependent  manor  of  the  fame  barony:  Adam  Fitz  Sv/eine’s  two 
daughters,  Amabil  and  Matilda,  married  Alexander  Crevaquer*  and  Adam  de 
Montebegon. — Amabil  married  William  de  Neville  for  her  l'econd  hufband,  and 
by  their  daughter,  the  moiety  they  pofieffed,  paffed  in  marriage  to  one  De  Burgo, 
whofe  heir  was  Thomas  de  Burgo,  who  gave  to  the  monks  of  Breckton,  in 
Yorkfhire,  his  eftate  here.  There  is  the  utmoft  confufion  in  the  records  touching 
this  manor,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  In  the  6th  year  of 
King  Edward  i.  Michael  de  Harcla,  father  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  held  one  moiety ; 
and  the  other  was  veiled  in  Walter  Mulcafter  and  Gilbert  Hawklley.  On  Harcla’s 
attainder,  King  Edward  II.  granted  his  part  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Morefby,  Knight; 
by  inquifition  poji  mortem , taken  the  2 2d  of  King  Edward  III.  it  appears  this 
Chriftopher  died  feized  of  the  w hole  manor  of  Culgaith,  holden  under  Robert 
Neville,  of  Hornby,  who  held  it  in  capiie>  under  16s.  8d.  cornage.  I.ady  Knevett, 
his  heirefs,  fold  her  right  in  the  wafte  lands  to  H.  Crackenthorp,  which  he  inclofed 
and  called  the  Parks,  and  all  the  manorial  rights  to  four  feoffees,  who  afligned  to 
the  tenants,  (one  only  excepted,  now  holden  as  parcel  of  Lord  Thanet’s  manor  of 
Milburne  Grange,  under  the  yearly  cuflomary  t ent  of  10s.  yd.  fubjedl  to  a twenty- 
penny  fine;)  referving  out  of  them  a free-rent  of  2 81.  4s.  id.  which  (lie  afterwards 
fold  to  the  Dalftons,  of  Acronbank.  This  annual  rent  was  purchafed  by  Mr. 
Matthew'  Atkinfon,  of  Temple-Sowerby  from  their  late  reprefentative  William 
Norton,  Efq.  of  Acronbank.  The  courts  have  been  negleded  for  many  years. 

The  chapel  here  is  dedicated  to  all  faints,  and  is  of  fome  antiquity.  It  was  founded 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  appears  by  the  following  curious  ccmmifiion  fet  forth 
in  the  notes. f The 

Chambre.  of  Caldbeck. — In  the  year  1597,  Arthur  Chambre  fold  it  to  Thomas  Langcake,  of  Plumpton, 
yeoman:  fine  pafled  Nov.  9th,  39th  of  Elizabeth. — Langcake  fold  it  to  John  Sanderfon,  of  Skirwith, 
his  fon-in-law,  8th  of  Auguft,  1608,  6th  of  James,  for  feven  fcore  and  ten  pounds. — icth  of  Auguft, 
1693,  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  Thomas  Sanderfon  fold  the  faid  eftate  to  John  Bird,  of  Skirwith,  for 
410  . — 37th  year  of  George  II.  Mr  John  Aderton,  of  Penrith,  bought  the  eftate  of  John  Bird,  and 
Hannah  his  wife,  and  of  William  Bird;  and  it  was  fold  by  his  heir,  Jere.  Aderton,  an  American,  to  J. 
O.  Yales,  Efq.  upon  the  25th  of  February,  1768. 

Bank  manor,  in  this  parifh,  defeended  from  the  Crackenthorps  to  the  Cookfons,  of  Penrith,  A.  D. 

1 790 — Mr.  Cookfon  has  taken  the  name  of  Crackenthorp. 

At  Bankhall,  on  an  old  chimney-piece,  are  the  characters  H.  C.  1564,  on  the  one  fide  the  arms  of 
Oackenthorps  fingly,  on  the  other  fide  the  Crackenthorps  quartered  with  Dalftons. 

Here  is  an  ancient  perambulation  roll  of  the  manor,  dated  3d  of  King  Richard  II. 

We  humbly  offer  our  grateful  acknowledgements  to  Mrs.  Yates,  of  Skirwith-Abbey,  for  the  very  ma- 
terial information  fhe  has  been  pleafed  to  give. The  Editors. 

* He  granted  to  the  monks  of  Wetheral,  his  moiety  of  the  mill  of  Culgaith,  with  the  miller  and  his 
family,  cum  tot  a fequela  pertinente. 

f “ Calixtus  Epifcopus,  fervus  fervorum  Dei,  venerabili  fratri  Epifcopo  CarlioleDfi  falutem  et  amplifii- 
**  mam  benediCtonem.  Querelam  dileCti  filii  nobilis  viri  Chriltophori  Morefby,  domicelli  tuas  diocefeos 
“ accepimus,  continentem,  Quod  licet  ReCtor  parochialis  ecclefiae  loci  de  Kirkelland  didtae  diocefeos  pro 
“ tempere  exiftens,  in  capella  omnium  fandtorum  loci  de  Culgaytb,  ejufdem  diocefeos  feita  infra  limitem 
“ parochix  praefatae  Ecclefiae,  quas  per  predeceffores  dicti  domicelli  fundata  fuit,  cujus  idem  domicellus 

“ veui$ 
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The  chapel  was  rebuilt  out  of  the  donations  mentioned  in  the  notes,  and  was 
confecrated  in  the  year  1758,  by  Bifhop  Olbaldifton,  Lands  were  purchafed  with 
the  augmentation  money,  &c.  which  yield,  with  other  dues,  an  income  to  the 
incumbent  of  about  70I.  a-year. 

THE 

“ verus  patronus  exiflit,  ccrtas  miff  as  fingulis  ebdomadis  ex  caufis  legitimis  celebrari,  nee  non  fingulis  diebus 
“ dominicis  aquam  et  panem  benedici  facere  teneatur,  prout  etiam  restores  ejufdem  ecclefias,  qui  pro 
“ tempore  fuerunt  facere  confueverunt;  tamen  modernus  Redlor  didlae  ecclefias  id  facere  ha&enus  recufavit 
“ et  recufat,  in  animse  fuse  periculum,  et  detrimentum  habitatorum  di£li  loci,  et  diminutionem  divini 
“ cultus:  Qmire  pro  parte  praefati  domicelli  nobis  fuit  humiliter  fupplicatum,  ut  fuper  pr;emifiis  opportune 
“ providere  paterna  diligentia  curaremus.  Quocirca  Fraternitati  tusc  per  Apofiolica  feripta  mandamus, 
“ quatenus  vocatis  qui  fuennt  vocandi,  et  auditis  hinc  inde  prepofitis,  quod  juflum  fuerit  (appellatione 
“ remota)  decernas,  faciens  qued  decreveris  per  cenfuram  ecclefiafiicam  firmiter  obfervari.  Tefies  autem 
“ qui  fuerunt  nominati,  fi  fe  gratia,  odio,  vel  amore  fubfiraxeiint,  cenfura  fimili  (appellatione  ceflante) 
“ compellas  veritati  teftimonium  prohibere  Datum  Rotnae  apud  fandlum  Petrum,  anno  incarnationis 
“ domint  millefimo  quadringintefimo  quinquagefimo  fexto,  quinto  die  Maii,  pontificatus  nollri  anno 
“ fecundo.” 

The  original  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Carlyle  of  Carlifle.. 

The  revenue  certified  in  1739.  jT,  /.  d. 

Ancient  falary  by  the  inhabitants  — - — . — — 3 5 8' 

Additional  ditto  — — — — — . — >268 

Chapel  yard  worth  per  ann.  — — — — 030 

One  gralfing  in  the  town  pafiure  — — — — 056 

£6  o 10 


200  o o 
60  o o 
160  o o 
40  o o 
7©  o o 

200  O O 
200  O O 


^93°  0 ° 

A difpute  has  lately  fubfifted  between  the  vicar  of  Kirkland  and  the  inhabitants  of  Culgaith,  touching 
the  nomination  to  this  chapel;  but  the  inhabitants  relinquiihing  their  claim,  the  vicar  has  nominated  the 
Rev.  John  Clarke  Gilbanks. 

On  the  diviiion  of  the  common  an  allotment  of  roo  acres  was  appropriated  to  the  fupport  of  a fchool; 
the  coils  of  the  inclofure  and  of  buildings  on  the  allotment  have  incumbered  the  lands  with  12I  a-year. — 
j 81.  a-year  remains  to  the  mailer,  who  teaches  about  forty  foundation  fcbolars. 

There  are  here  the  remains  of  ancient  archery,  mounds  called  the  Butt-hills,  diilant  about  93  yards 
from  each  other,  they  were  perfect  till  after  the  inclofure  of  Culgaith  moor. 

In  cultivating  Culgaith  moor,  feveral  urns  were  found  full  of  afhes,  in  the  year  1775. — About  ten  years 
ago,  a perfon  in  getting  Hones  for  the  inclofures,  difeovered  two  repofitories  of  the  dead,  one  circular,  the 
other  of  an  oblong  fquare,  covered  over  with  fine  turf,  which  rendered  them  very  confpicuous,  as  all 
the  adjoining  land  was  covered  with  long  heath, — che  circle  was  about  five  yards  in  diameter  within,  each 
of  them  were  inclofed  with  an  earth  mound,  in  which  were  placed  at  equal  diftances,  four  urns  Handing- 
upright,  the  mouths  of  each  covered  with  a flat  Hone,  and  the  contents  pieces  of  bones  and  afhes,  the 
covering  of  earth  was  not  above  fix  or  ei^ht  inches  thick. — The  fquare  was  not  above  ten  yards  difiant  from 
the  circle,  but  no  urns  were  found  therein,  and  the  difeoverer  did  not  fearch  to  any  depth  for  other  remains. 

On  the  other  fide  of  Crowduudlcbeck,  which  divides  this  parifh  from  Newbiggin,  in  Wefimorland,  was 


h739.  Augmented  — — — — 

By  will  of  John  DalHon,  Efq.  Acionbank  — 
By  will  of  Ch.  Bowerbank  — — — 

His  brother  and  executor  added  thereto  — 

By  anonymous,  through  Dr.  Bolton,  D.  ofCarlifle 
Second  augmentation  — — — 

Third  augmentation  — — — — 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  CROSS-FELL. 

The following  Defer  iption  of  the  Mountain  of  Crofs-Fell,  was  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  for  1747,  p . 384. 

“ A mountain  that  is  generally  ten  months  buried  in  fnow,  and  eleven  in  clouds, 
" cannot  fail  exciting  the  attention  and  curiofity  of  a traveller. 

That  immenfe  ridge  of  mountains,  which  are  reputed  the  Britiffi  Alps, f make 
" their  firfi  appearance  in  Derbyfiiire,  and  are  thence  continued  in  one  chain  of 
“ different  elevations  to  the  river  Tweed  : the  Lancaffiire  and  Copeland  heights, 
“ with  thofe  in  Yorkfhire  and  Durham,  being  only  detached  parts  of  this  great 
“ body;  fuch  as  are  remarkably  eminent  have  particular  names  affigned  them, 
“ whilfi  the  general  ridge  bears  one  appellation  for  feveral  miles  together. 

“ Crofs-Fel! y though  difiinguifhed  in  none  of  the  country  maps,  is  moft  Angularly 
,f  eminent,  whether  you  regard  its  height,  or  the  immenfe  bafe  it  Bands  upon, 
,f  being  above  twenty  miles  in  circumference:  in  fome  parts  the  rife  is  very 
“ leilurely  and  gradual,  in  others  more  rugged  and  perpendicular,  emitting 
“ Breams  to  both  feas.*  The  infcnfible  afeent  removes  its  top  to  a very  great  dif- 
" tance  from  the  inhabited  plains;  and  being  in  a manner  encompafled  with  other 
" defolate  and  barren  mountains,  it  retains  the  fnow  much  longer  than  any  we  can 
" fee  in  Britain;  there  being  fome  who  affirm,  that  it  has  continued  fome  times 
**  for  (even  w hole  years  together. 

" AldBon  is  the  neared:  town,  where  one  can  get  a fafe  condudtor,  to  crofs 
“ thefe  almoB  impervious  wades ; — a country  extremely  ill  reprelented  in  all  our 
«*  maps,  yet  published,  not  to  mention  their  exhibiting  the  town  on  the  wrong 
" fide  of  the  river  Nint.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  fet  forward,  three  in 
“ company,  and  two  who  joined  us  afterwards,  out  of  the  fame  curiofity.  We 

palfed  the  river  Tyne  near  its  confluence  w’ith  Blackburn,  beyond  which,  this 
*f  immenfe  wafte  begins,  and  could  plainly  perceive  the  alteration  of  the  air  in 
“ riding  a few  miles.  On  the  top  of  Rodcrick-heights  is  a pretty  large  lake,  called 
f*  Grcen-cajlle-locb ,§  which  receives  no  vifible  feeder,  but  emits  a fmall  Bream 


a large  encampment ; and  upon  a rock  in  the  quarry,  was  an  infeription  left  there  by  the  20th  legion, 
Ailed  Valeris  Viclrix. — This  infeription,  by  working  of  the  quarry,  has  lately  been  cut  away,  and  part  of 
it  is  now  over  the  door  of  a cowhcufe  belonging  to  Thomas  Atkinfon,  of  Milburn,  in  Wettmorland, — 
What  remains  on  the  Hone  over  the  door,  is 

•jm] 

+ Called  the  Apennines,  by  other  writers. 

* The  great  rivers  Wear,  Tees,  and  Tyne,  all  iffue  from  the  bafe  of  this  mountain:  the  ftreams  which 
flow  to  the  weft  are  but  fmall  brooks. 

§ A name  derived  from  an  ancient  femicircular  fortification  of  earth,  near  its  margin. 

t For  a full  defeription,  we  refer  the  readers  to  the  editors  of  Camden,  Horlley,  Burton’s  Commentaries,  &c.  to 
which  we  lhal]  more  particularly  refer  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work. 

" northw’ard 
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“ northward  to  the-  faid  burn ; nor  is  there  any  veftige  of  a caftle,  from  which  it 
“ could  be  prefumed  to  borrow  the  name.  The  Swallows ,\ J thole  inconteftible 
“ remains  of  Noah’s  deluge,  begin  here  to  be  \ery  frequent;  fome  of  thefe  are 
ff  thirty  or  forty  yards  in  diameter,  and  near  as  much  deep,  perfectly  circular,  but 
“ contain  no  water  at  any  feafon,  the  ground  having  gradually  fallen  in  at  the 
u finking  of  the  waters;  but  where  they  have  happened  amid  rocks,  the  holes  are 
“ left  open  to  incredible  depths.  This  naturally  accounts  for  thofe  furprifing 
" phenomena  in  the  Pyrenean  and  Narbonne  mountains;  and  our  Elden- Hole,  in 
<c  Derby fhire,  whofe  depths  have  never  been  afeertained  with  the  longeft  lines. 

" On  the  defeent  of  Roderick-Fell  there  is  plenty  of  herbage,  but  few  plants, 
“ fave  the  fcorpiodes,  arvenfis,  and  tormentil. 

“ At  the  bottom  of  this  height,  Blackburn  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  the 
“ eaftermoft  tumbling  over  a precipice  of  forty * perpendicular  yards,  wrhich  makes 
<f  a molt  wild,  furprifing  cafcade, 

“ From  this  rivulet  we  are  to  account  the  rife  of  Crofs-Fell.  We  are  now  fo 
“ much  environed  with  large  and  extended  moraffes,  rocks,  and  mountains,  that 
t(  they  exhibit  a very  frightful  appearance;  not  the  veftige  of  a houfe,  except  fome 
,f  old  Jhiehy  where,  in  former  ages,  the  people  had  reforted,  like  the  Afiatic  Tar- 
fC  tars,  to  graze  their  cattle  in  fummer, — a pra<ftice  now  quite  difufed.  There 
“ were  a few  fheep,  but  no  deerf  that  we  could  fee,  though  there  are  feveral  on 
f<  the  heights:  and  notwithftanding  the  extraordinary  drought,  the  water  followed 
“ our  horfes  foot-fteps  for  miles  together,  except  where  the  ground  was  rot- 
“ ten.  At  the  place  called  Butman’s  Cleugh,§  there  have  been  formerly  lead 
“ works,  now  left:  off.  We  had  now  afeended  gradually  about  three  miles, 
ff  through  very  broken  morafiy  waftes,  when  the  mountain  began  to  rife  in 
" three  very  formidable  afeents,  very  ftcep,  in  the  manner  of  mount  Lebanon, 
,c  piled  one  above  another,  with  large  and  extenftve  plains  to  each  of  them,  and 
<c  ioofe  fhivery  ftones  on  brows,  very  troublefome  to  the  horfes,  which  we  now 
“ were  obliged  fometimes  to  quit.  This  continued  for  two  miles  more,  when  we 
" got  on  the  edge  of  the  higheft  which  forms  a capacious  plain  of  feveral  hun- 
“ dred  acres,  if  you  reckon  from  the  eaft  afeent ; but  of  fuch  a barren  foil,  that 
<c  there  was  not  fo  much  as  a lingie  leaf  of  grafs,  herb  or  plant  to  be  found  in  fo 
,l  large  a plain,  exclufive  of  a few  of  thofe  rings  attributed  to  fairies,  fome  of  which 
“ are  perfect  circles  of  the  gramen  glumis  variis,  in  botany,  aferibed  by  Linnaeus, 
“ in  his  Defcription  of  the  Baltic  Ifles,  to  a particular  quality  of  its  affe&ing  the 
“ dirtieft  foil,  where  no  grafs  can  thrive.  This  immenfe  plain  has  no  other  verdure, 
" therefore,  but  a venerable  afpeeft  from  the  mofs  or  down,  and  this  can  hardly 
“ draw  a fubftftance  to  lupport  itfelf;  fo  inconceivably  barren  is  this  diftinguilhed 
“ eminence.  The  weft  fide,  towards  the  Cumberland  plains,  is  more  rocky  and 
“ fteep  than  the  way  we  afeended.  Great  part  of  fix  counties  were  to  be  feen, 
“ and  notwithftanding  our  height,  there  feemed  to  be  four  or  five,  mountains  that 

“ difpured 


j|  Or  Swallow  Holes,  are  cavaties  or  finkings-in  of  the  furface. 

* Only  about  ten  yards.  f There  could  be  only  ftray  ones  from  Lord  Carlifie’a  park,  at 

Naworth- Cattle,  (now  difparked)  or  from  Whinfield  Park,  in  Weftmorland,  which  is  nearer. 

$ Thefe  mines  are  again  worked,  by  leafe,  under  Chrittopher  Crackenthorp,  Efq. 
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« difputed  pre-eminence,  the  reft  looked  all  far  below  us  : thefe  were  Skiddaw,  in 
“ the  weft  of  Cumberland,  Creffell,  in  Scotland,  Pennvgent  and  Ingleborow,  iti 
«*  Yorkftiire,  and  the  higheft  Cheviot  in  Northumberland. £ I computed  the 

diameter  of  our  vilible  horizon  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  ftxty 
ct  each  way  from  the  centre.  The  mountains  in  Cleveland,  by  the  Eaft  Sea,  were 
“ very  fair,  and  the  Weft  Sea  fufficiently  difcovcrable.  As  to  the  perpendicular 
u height  of  the  mountain,  I could  not  fo  well  judge,  having  no  barometer,  and 
“ the  top  buffers  too  much  by  refradlion  to  be  afeertained  by  geometrical 
**  principles. 

“ Whether  it  takes  its  name  of  Crofs-fell  from  its  tranfverfe  fttuation,  to  the 
“ common  run  of  that  ridge,  or  from  a crofs  ere&ed,  as  report  fays,  to  diflodge 
<f  the  aerial  demons,  which  were  thought  to  poffefs  that  defolate  mountain,  I do 
“ not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

“ P.  S.  Being  the  14th  of  Auguft,  and  a long  drought,  and  hot  feafon,  we  were 
f<  not  able  to  find  any  the  leaf!:  relicks  of  fnow,  in  places  moft  likely  for  it ; which 
ft  is  very  extraordinary.” 

To  this  well-written  and  pleafing  defeription,  we  fubjoin  what  our  correfpon- 
dents  and  our  own  obfervation  afford  on  the  fubjecl. 

The  Rev.  William  Richardfon  (for  whofe  abundant  and  accurate  information, 
through  the  whole  of  this  parifh,  we  cannot  fufficiently  exprefs  our  obligations) 
obferves,  that  the  afeent  to  Crofs-fell  is  not  near  fo  difficult  as  is  here  reprefented, 
to  thofe  who  know  the  fells.  Snow  has  never  laid  a whole  year  upon  it,  within  the 
laft  feventy  years,  as  I have  been  well  allured  by  the  fhepherds,  who  frequently, 
and  at  all  feafons,  traverfe  thefe  high  hills.  The  very  fummit  is  covered  with  mofs 
of  various  kinds,  viz.  hypnum,  bryum,  and  innium.  The  aira  montana,  mountain 
hair  grabs ; nardus  ftridlus,  heath  matgrafs;  feftuca  ovina,  fheep’s  fefeue,  and 
rumex  digynus,  mountain  dock  are  intermixed  with  the  mofs.  Amongft  the 
ftones,  are  oxalis  acetofella,  cuckow-bread ; and  urtica  dioica,  common  nettle. — 
The  fummit  is  a large  heap  only  of  loofe  whitifh  freeftone,  and  (lightly  covered 
with  thefe  and  other  vegetables. 

He  fays,  the  fummit  of  Crofs-fell  is  in  latitude  54°-42'-05"  north  ; its  elevation 
from  the  middle  part  of  Lazonby  bridge  near  Kirkofwald,  is  910  or  912  yards, 
and  allow  ing  fix  yards  more  for  the  height  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Eden,  it 
will  be  about  918  yards;  and  if  you  allow  80  yards  for  the  fall  of  the  river  Eden 
into  Solway  Frith,  the  hill  will  even  then  be  fcarcely  1000  above  the  level  of  the 
fea  : its  diftance  from  Kirkofwald  is  eleven  miles,  and  1040  yards. 

The  temperature  of  the  w'ater  of  the  Gentleman' s Welly  which  is  only  a few  yards 
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below  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  is  nearly  the  fame  in  February  and  in  July,  viz.  be- 
tween 35°  and  36°. 

Fie  adds,  the  mod  delightful  fight;  the  mod  noble  fpecdacle  I ever  faw,  was 
the  fun  rifing,  when  I was  on  the  fummit  of  Crofs-fell  on  the  1 Sth  day  of  June; 
it  is  infinitely  grander  than  a fetting  fun. 

The  helm-windy  which  has  before  been  mentioned,  and  which  frequently  affeds 
this  trad  of  mountains,  nearly  forty  miles  in  extent,  is  now  to  be  conddered.  Thefe 
heights  are  fuppoled  to  affed  the  weather,  in  a manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coads  experience;  and  what  are 
called  in  this  country Jhedding-winds,  generally  blow  on  the  contrary  tides  of  Crofs- 
fell,  from  oppofite  quarters  to  the  helm-%mnds ; and  the  dorms  which  rake  the 
country  on  one  dde  of  the  mountain,  feldom  affed  the  other.  Upon  the  fummirs 
of  this  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  there  frequently  hangs  a vad  volume  of  clouds,  in 
a fullen  and  drowfy  date,  having  little  movement;  this  heavy  colledion  of  va- 
pours often  extends  feveral  miles  in  length,  and  dips  itfelf  from  the  fummit,  half 
■way  down  to  the  bafe  of  thofe  eminences;  and  frequently,  at  the  fame  time,  the 
other  mountains  in  view  are  clear  of  mid,  and  Ihew  no  figns  of  rain.  This 
helm,  or  cloud,  exhibits  an  awful  and  folemn  appearance,  tinged  with  white 
by  the  fun’s  rays  that  drike  the  upper  parts,  and  fpreads  a gloom  below,  over  the 
inferior  parts  of  the  mountains,  like  the  diadows  of  night.  When  this  colledion 
of  vapour  fird  begins  to  gather  upon  the  hills,  there  is  to  be  obferved  hanging 
about  it,  a black  drip  of  cloud,  continually  Hying  off,  and  fed  from  the  white 
part,  which  is  the  real  helm ; this  drip  is  called  the  helm-bar,  as,  during  its  appear- 
ance, the  winds  are  thought  to  be  redded  by  it;  for,  on  its  difperdon,  they  rage 
vehemently  upon  the  vallies  beneath.  The  diredion  of  the  helm-bar  is  parallel  to 
that  part  of  the  main  cloud  or  colledion  of  vapour,  that  is  tinged  with  white 
by  being  druck  with  the  fun’s  rays;  the  bar  appears  in  continual  agitation,  as 
boiling,  or  druggling  with  contrary  blads ; whild  the  helm  all  this  time  keeps  a 
motionlefs  dation.  When  the  bar  is  difperfed,  the  winds  that  iffue  from  the  helm 
are  fometimes  extremely  violent ; but  that  force  feems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
real  current  of  the  winds  which  blow  at  a didance  from  the  mountains,  and  which 
are  frequently  in  a contrary  diredion,  and  then  the  helm-wind  does  not  extend 
above  two  or  three  miles;  without  thefe  impediments  it  feldom  fweeps  over  a 
larger  track  than  twelve  miles,  perhaps  from  the  mere  reddance  of  the  low-er  at- 
mofphere.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  bafe  of  the  mountain  the  blads  are  much 
Ids  violent  than  in  the  middle  region  ; and  yet  the  hurricane  is  fometimes  impe- 
tuous even  there,  bearing  every  thing  before  it,  when  at  the  didance  of  a few  miles 
there  is  a dead  calm,  and  a funny  fky.  The  fpring  is  mod  favourable  to  this 
phaenomenon,  the  helm-wind  will  fometimes  blow  for  a fortnight,  till  the  air  in  the 
lower  regions,  warmed  before  by  the  induence  of  the  fun,  is  thereby  rendered 
piercing  cold. 

Mr.  Ritfon,  that  extraordinary  genius,  of  whom  we  have  given  fome  account,  in 
its  proper  place,  who  wrote  the  Introdudion  to  Clarke’s  Survey  of  the  Lakes, 
thus  fpeaks  of  this  helm-wind ; — " The  helm-wind  is  generated  in  that  enormous 
<f  cloud,  which,  like  a helmet,  covers  the  fummit  of  Crofs-fell.  It  is  there  particu- 
ft  larly  favoured  by  circumdances ; for  on  one  fide  there  is  a plain  of  about  thirty 
“ miles  in  breath,  in  fome  places,  and  on  the  other  no  hills  to  rival  that  from 

" whence 
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44  whence  it  comes.  This  wind  is  not  much  taken  notice  of  in  natural  hiftory  ; 
44  yet  the  Dutch,  by  the  iron  chains  with  which  they  are  obliged  to  moor  their 
44  fhips  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  bear  ample  teftimony  to  the  fury  of  fuch  a 
44  one.  It  hath  been  met  with  by  the  late  voyagers  in  the  fouth-feas ; it  is  laid  to 
“ have  been  felt  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  I doubt  not  but  mariners  and 
44  travellers  have  found  it  in  many  other  places,  though  they  may  not  have  obfer- 
“ ved  it  with  care,  or  may  have  given  it  different  names.” 

Mr.  Richardfon  remarks,  “ That  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  mountains  the  air  is 
44  generally  very  clear  and  healthy,  owing  perhaps  to  the  violent  helm-winds  in  the 
44  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  but  the  inhabitants 
“ of  the  countries  immediately  influenced  by  that  wind  are  more  fubjeeft  to  rheu- 

matte  complaints,  than  thofe  at  a greater  diftance.  The  fummitof  Crofs-fell,  and 
44  the  regions  a little  lower,  are  fometimes  clear,  when  the  vale  is  covered  with  a 
44  fog  ; I have  been  upon  the  mountain  when  that  has  happened,  and  the  fpedacle 
44  is  curious,  as  the  clouds  appear  firm,  though  uneven,  like  a boiflerous  diffurbed 
M ocean.  All  diffant  founds  are  at  that  rime  heard  diffindly,  and  ftrike  the  ear  in 
“ a very  Angular  manner,  as  they  feem  to  ifiue  from  under  your  feet.  As  to  the 
44  he/m,  the  cloud  does  not  alw  ays  reft  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  but  is  fometimes  feve- 
44  ral  degrees  higher,  and  does  not  always  preferve  a regular  form;  neither  is  there 
44  always  a helm-bar,  for  that  phaenomenon  only  appears,  when  the  wind,  at  a little 
44  diftance,  blows  from  the  weft.  1 have  fometimes  obferved  four  or  five  of  thefe 
44  helm-bars , within  five  miles  of  the  hills,  and  then  the  wind  blew  irregularly, 
44  fometimes  from  the  eaft,  and  fometimes  from  the  weft.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
44  the  fame  kind  of  phaenomenon  as  that  at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  deferibed  by 
44  Sparman.  When  the  fnow  appears  upon  the  hills,  the  winds  then  blow  with 
44  great  violence.  Swinburn,  I think,  mentions  fomething  fimilar  in  Sicily,  and 
44  Volney,  at  Alexandria.  May  it  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  air  being  confider- 
44  bly  colder  on  the  fummit  of  thofe  hills,  than  in  the  country  whither  it  rufhes  with 
44  fo  much  violence?  I have  found  by  a thermometer,  that  it  is  I40  colder  on  the 
44  top  of  Crofs-fell  than  at  the  bottom,  indeed  I did  not  prove  that  once,  but  three 
" or  four  times  I found  it  12°,  and  frequently  io°. 

44  The  name  of  helm  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon,  and  implies  in  our  lan- 
44  guage,  a covering.  Its  appearances,  according  to  my  remarks,  have  been  that  of 
44  a white  cloud  refting  on  the  fummits  of  the  hills,  extending  even  from  Brough 
44  to  Brampton  ; it  w ears  a bold  broad  front,  not  unlike  a vaft  float  of  ice  Handing 
44  on  edge : on  its  firft  appearance,  there  ifliies  from  it  a prodigious  r.cife,  which 
44  in  grandeur  and  aw  fulnefs  exceeds  the  roaring  of  the  ocean.  Sometimes  there  is 
44  a helm-bar , which  confifts  of  a white  cloud  arranged  oppofite  to  the  helm , and 
44  holds  a ftation,  various  in  its  diftances,  fometimes  not  more  than  half  a mile 
44  from  the  mountain,  at  others  three  cr  four  miles;  fometimes  it  is  in  breadth  a 
44  quarter  of  a mile,  at  others  a mile  at  leaft : this  cloud  prevents  the  wind 
44  blowing  further  weftwaid.  The  fky  is  generally  vifible  between  the  helm  and 
“ the  bar,  and  frequently  loofe  bodies  of  vapours  or  fmall  fpecks  of  clouds  are  fe- 
44  parated  from  the  helm  and  the  bar,  and  fl>ing  acrofs  in  oppofite  directions,  both 
44  eaft  and  weft,  are  feen  to  fweep  along  the  fky  with  amazing  velocity.  When 
44  you  arrive  at  the  other  fide  of  the  bar- cloud,  the  wind  blows  eaft  ward,  but  under- 
44  neath  it  is  a dead  calm,  01  gufts  of  wind  from  all  quarters.  The  violence  of  the 

M m 2 44  wind. 
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“ wind  is  generally  greateft  w hen  the  helm  is  higheft  above  the  mountains.  The 
“ cold  air  rufhes  down  the  hill  with  amazing  ftrength.fo  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
“ for  a perfon  to  walk  againft  it;  I have  frequently  been  under  a neceffity  of 
,c  turning  my  back  to  take  breath  at  every  ten  yards  at  leaft;  it  mofily  comes  in 
“ gulfs,  though  it  fometimes  blows  with  unabated  fury  for  twenty-four  hours  ; and 
<c  continues  blowing  at  intervals  for  three,  four,  five,  or  even  fix  weeks.  I have 
“ at  different  times  walked  into  the  cloud,  and  found  the  wind  increafe  in  violence, 
tc  till  I reached  the  miff  floating  on  the  fide  of  the  hill ; when  once  entered  into  that 
“ miff  I experienced  a dead  calm.  If  the  helm  is  Rationed  above  the  mountain, 
u and  docs  not  reft  upon  it,  it  blows  with  confiderable  violence  immediately  under 
,f  the  hdm.  I once  walked  fo  far  on  the  Aldfton  Moor  fide,  till  the  wind  blew 
“ from  the  mountain;  hence  I fuppofed  that  the  wind  rufhes  down  on  each  fide; 
w and  fhepherds  have  frequently  told  me  they  have  obferved  it  to  be  fo. 


There  are  three  large  /lab  JIojics  in  the  chancel  of  Kirkland  church , having  Irafs  plates  inlaid,  with  the 

following  EPITAPHS  engraven  upon  them  : 


There  Daniel  Fleming’s*  body  lies,  whofe  birth 
Was  generous  for  that  worfe  piece  of  earth  ; 
But  the  other  and  better  part,  his  minde, 
Shew’d  itfelf  more  to  be  of  noble  kinde. 

By  being  kinde  ; for  he  his  well-got  ftore 
Spent  well  by  open  hand  and  open  dore. 
Affording  matchlefs  hofpitality  : 

Nor  did  he  ever  faile  in  courtafy  ; 


And  fuch  it  ftiew’d  itfelf  by  being  juft, 

Truly  difeharging  friends’  and  country’s  truft. 

This  kindnefs  and  this  rig’nteoufnefs  did  light 
Upon  a blefllng  in  the  fame  kind  right. 

God  loved  him,  and  did  propagate  his  lyfe, 

In  duteous  children,  by  a loving  wyfe  ; 

Wrought  him  his  neighbours  love,  and  his  foul  blcft 
In  the  end,  by  endltfs  love,  with  endlefs  reft. 


He  died  the  fecond  of  Augull,  1621. 

To  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Isaeell  Fleming,  late  wife  of  Daniel  Fleming,  gent,  who  dyed  June  1 5 tli - 

Anno  Domini,  1639. 


Reader  here,  before  thine  eyes, 

A widdow  and  a wonder  lyes. 

Her  oyle  fhe  fpent,  and  yet  had  (tore. 
By  fcattering  lhe  gathered  more. 


Her  love,  her  zeal,  her  piety e, 

Her  care  and  hofpitalitye, 

Fit  her  for  heaven, — too  good  for  us ; 
Sure  fire  dv’d  well  who  lived  thus. 


Let  her  own  works  praife  her  in  the  gates. 


Here  refts  the  body  of  Mr.  John  Fleming,  fecond  foil  of  Daniel  Fleming,  of  Skirwith,  Efq.  vyIhs- 
dyed  a batchelor  May  30th,  1662,  in  the  year  of  his  age  52. 

Here  he  lies  buried,  whofe  r eligious  zeal  j This  monument  fhe  for  his  fake  did  rear. 

Appear’d  fincere  to  prince,  church,  commonweal ; 1 Then  whom  no  filter  to  her  owne  more  dear 

Juft  in  his  ways,  and  faithful  to  his,  friend,  ' j A mutual  love  ; for  when  {he  was  opprelt. 

Clear  in  his  lyfe,  and  chearful  at  his  end.  | His  onlye  care  was  to  procure  her  reft. 

Can  man  on  earth  enjoy'  a greater  blifs,  j Sweet  breathing  union,  which  no  human  art 

Than  making  death  his  gain, — and  fue’n  was  his.  - Can  feature,  but  by  letters  in  the  heart. 

Fratri  ckarifirno  marens  pofuit  Agnes  Dudley. 

Vita  viatoris  fgura 
Beata,fi  fpedtatur  futura. 

* This  Daniel  Kltming  was  the  fecond  fon  of  William  Fleming,  Efq.  of  Rydall-hall,  in  Weflmorland,  by  Agnes,  filler 
»f  Sir  Robert  Bindlcfs,  of  Borwick,  in  Lancafhire,  knight. — This  lady  furvived  her  hufband  33  years,  and  managed  fo  well, 
that  lhe  bought  the  manor  and  lordlhip  of  Skirwith,  the  lordlhip  of  Kirkland,  and  the  demefne  of  Monkhall,  wi.h  other 
places  in  Cumberland,  which  lhe  fettled  on  the  above-mentioned  Daniel,  who  lived  at  Skirwith  hall.  He  married  Ifabcl, 
daughter  of  James  Brathwaite,  of  Amblefide,  in  Weftmorland,  Efq.  and  had  eight  children,  viz.  William,  who  fucceeded 
Upon  the  failure  of  male  line  in  the  eldeft  branch  of  the  family',  to  the  Rydall  eftates;  John,  who  died  without  iffue  ; 
Thomas,  who  had  a fon  William  who  died  without  iffue  ; Jofeph  died  without  iffue  ; Daniel,  lieutenant  in  a troop  of  horfe, , 
died  childlefs; — Agnes  married  to  Chriftopher  Dudley,  of  Yanewath,  in  Weftmorland,  Efq.  Dorothy  to  Hndcftefton,  of 
Hutton  John ; Mary  to  Brougham,  of  Scales-hall,  in  Cumberland. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  EDENHALL. 

“ T7  DEN  HALL,  aula  ad  rivum  Eden , was  given  to  Henry,  fon  of  Swcine,  the 
r a fecond  brother  of  Adam.  It  Rands  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  foreft  of  Englewood.  It  is  now  the  inheritance  of  the  beft  houfe  and  family 
of  the  Mufgraves,  whofe  anceftor,  Thomas  Mufgrave,  had  it  by  the  marriage  of 
William  Stapleton’s  fecond  daughter  and  coheir,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VI, 
and  before  that,  the  Stapletons  held  it  from  the  fir  ft  year  of  King  Edward  III.  for 
five  dcfcents.  Jt  came  to  them  by  the  marriage  of  Julian,  one  of  the  two  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  Robert  Turpe,  whofe  father,  Adam  Turpe,  was  but  a child  of 
feven  years  old  in  King  Henry  III. ’s  time,  at  the  death  of  Robert  his  father,  w ho 
then  dried  feized  thereof. 

“ Robert  Turpe  died  Henry  III. — Adam  Turpe — Robert  Turpe — Julian.daugh- 
ter  of  Robert,  and  wife  of  William  Stapleton — William  Stapleton,  36th  Edward 
III. — William  Stapleton,  3d  Richard  11. — William  Stapleton — Stapleton — Wil- 
liam Stapleton,  1 ith  Henry  VI. — Joan  Stapleton,  wife  of  Thomas  Mufgrave,  39th 
Henry  Vl,”t 

The  Mufgraves  became  proprietors  here,  in  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VI.  The  manfion-houfe  is  a handfeme  ftone  ftru&ure,  built  in  the  tafte 
which  prevailed  about  the  time  of  the  Charles’s.  In  this  houfe  are  fome  good  old- 
fafiiioned  apartments.  An  old  painted  drinking  glafs,  called  the  Luck  of  Edenhally 
is  preferved  with  great  care.  It  is  alluded  to  in  the  annexed  ballad  of  Duke  Whar- 
ton. In  the  garden,  near  to  the  houfe,  is  a well  of  excellent  fpring  water,  called 
Sr.  Cuthbert’s  well,  (the  church  is  dedicated  to  the  faint.)  This  glafs  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a facred  chalice:  but  the  legendary  tale  is,  that  the  butler,  going  to 
draw  water,  furprifed  a company  of  fairies  who  were  amufing  themfelves  upon 
the  green,  near  the  well : he  feized  the  glafs,  which  w'as  ftanding  upon  its  margin  5. 
they  tried  to  recover  it ; but,  after  an  inefretftual  ftruggle,  flew  away,  faying, 

If  that  glafs  either  break  or  fall, 

Farcwel  the  luck  of  Edenhall. 

This  family  is  of  great  antiquity  and  reputation,  and  came  into  England  with 
the  conqueror,  and  fettled  at  Mufgrave,  in  Weftmorland. 

We  adopt,  however  the  etymology  of  the  name,  as  given  by  our  predeceflors  ; 
with  fuch  additional  obfervations  of  our  own,  as  cur  more  extended  refearches  enable 
us  to  fuggeft.  Mufgrave , like  molt  other  names,  was,  no  doubt,  originally  a name 
of  office.  Grave , or  graff]  is  the  Teutonic,  or  German  title,  of  a prasfedt,  keeper, 
or  governor.  Thus  burg-graff,  plas-grajj \ land-grajf \ and  margraff,  denote  refpec- 
tively,  the  fuperintendant  of  the  city,  palace,  land,  marches,  or  boundaries.  We 
have  foftened  the  word  down  into  reeve,  in  our  own  Jloire-reeve , or  Jberiff.  Graff, 
or  grave,  appears  to  us  not  to  be  derived,  as  lexicographers  in  general,  and  even 
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Lye,  imagine,  from  the  Saxon  geref  exigere , rapere , but  from  the  Teutonic  grou, 
which  implies  hoary , venerable:  and  hence  the  title  feems  to  be  fomething  like  fe- 
nator.  Neither  is  Mufgrave  equivalent  to  Margrave : nor  yet,  in  our  opinion,  is 
it  derived  from  the  Greek,  MVsm>  from  which  Hefychius  derives  our  Englifh  word 
mufing.  Its  obvious  derivation,  we  think,  is  from  the  old  Saxon  word  maiew , now 
fpelled  mew  ; which  originally  denoted  the  place  in  which  the  hawks  were  kept, 
and  now  denotes  ftables,  perhaps,  for  no  better  reafon  than  that  the  king’s  {tables 
near  charing  Crofs  are  built  on  the  iite  of  the  ancient  Mews.  Hence  Mews-grave , 
or  Mu/grave,  is  clearly  the  keeper  of  the  hawks  ; or,  perhaps,  the  king’s  equerry , or 
majler  of  the  horfe 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  they  became  purchafers  of  Hartley  Cattle, 
where  they  chiefly  refided,  till  Edenhall  came  into  the  family,  in  Henry  VI. ’s  time, 
by  a marriage  with  Joan,  one  of  the  eoheirettes  of  Sir  William  de  Stapleton,  of 
Edenhall,  Knight;  fince  which  it  has  been  the  principal  feat  of  the  Mufgrave 
family,  until  Sir  Philip,  the  prefent  baronet,  removed  to  Kempton  Park,  in  Mid- 
dlefex,  a fine  efiate  preferred  to  him  by  his  maternal  uncle,  the  late  Sir  John 
Chardin,  Bart,  in  1746. 

Every  part  of  the  river  Eden,  which  we  vifited,  is  pictturefque  and  beautiful; 
pretty  lawns  and  meadows,  and  here  and  there  fine  hanging  groves  are  difperfed 
on  its  banks ; whilft  the  borders  of  the  channel  are  beautified  with  rocks,  and 
the  ttream  flows  in  meanders  cr  cafcades. 

The  church  of  Edenhall  was  given  by  King  Edward  I.  to  the  priory  and  con- 
vent of  Carlifle,  and  foon  after  they  obtained  its  appropriation.* 

In 


* This  parilh,  in  the  year  1750,  confided  of  26  houfes  ; in  1781,  of  23,  which  contained  167  inha- 
bitants. From  a calculation  made  of  the  deaths,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  viz.  from  1771  to  1780,, 
ieclufive,  it  appears,  that  or.e  in  about  55  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  parilh  dies  annually. 

EDENHALL  VICARAGE. 

Deck  St.  Cuthbert. — Pri.  and  Conv.  Carl,  propr. — D.  and  C.  Carl,  patrons. 

Jointly  with  1 King’s  B.  ) Cert.  vaL  7.  Real  val. 

Langwathby.  j 17I.  12s.  id.  3 43I.  7s.  8d.  J 70I.  os.  od. 

DECANATUS  CUMB. 

Pope  Nich.  v.  | K.  Edw.  II.  7 K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Eccl.  de  Edenhall  24I.  is.  .pd.  j . 61.  13s.  4d.  j Edenhall  vicaria  17I.  J2S.  od. 

Incumbents. — 1 299,  John  de  Ludam  pr.  pr.  and  Conv.  Cavl — 1341,  Sir  Adam — John  de  Londham 
—1362,  John  de  Mareihall,  p.  m.  Londham,  pr.  pr.  and  Conv.  Carl. — Eudo  de  Ravenftandale — 1368, 
John  de  Kirby,  p.  ref.  Ravenftandale. — Robert  Goodylow,  1465 — 1 565,  Alan  Scot,  A.  M.  was  provoft 
of  Queen’s  Col.  Ox.  -1578,  William  Smith,  p.  m.  Scot,  pr.  gtantee  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  D.  and  C. 
Carl.  p.  h.  v. — 1609,  Thomas  Maplett,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Smith,  pr.  Sir  Ch.  Parking,  D.  and  Ch.  Carl, — 
Simon  Green — 1 669,. Gilbert  Burton,  p.  m.  Green — 1683,  John  Leigh,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Burton — 1690, 
George  Moon,  p.  depriv.  Leigh — 1748,  Ch.  Mufgrave,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Moon,  by  lapfe  pr.  Biihop  Fleming 
—1763,  Jofeph  Rowland,  cl.  p.  ref.  Mufgrave — 1 7 74>  Roger  Baldwin,  M.  D.  M.  A,  p.  m.  Rowland, 

VICARIA  DE  EDYNEHALLE. 

Qhriftoferus  Blenkow  vicar  ejufdem  Ecclie  de  Edynhalle  habet  manfionem  et  Glebam  di&.  7 £.  s.  d. 

•yicane  que  val.  p.  annu.  coibs  annis,  — — — — —•  — J0200 

, Idem 
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In  the  church  is  feme  good  painted  glafs,  and  feveral  marble  monuments  to  the 
Mufgrave  family.  In  the  hall  is  a neat  private  chapel,  ornamented  with  two  very- 
large  copper-plate  prints,  of  the  laft  fupper  and  the  adoration.  There  is  a large 
filver  chalice  gilt,  given  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Mufgrave  to  the  church. 


Idem  Chriftoferus  habet  decim.  lactic,  cu.  p’ficuis  libri  pafealis  ac  cu.  oib.  aliis  minut.  decim  7 £.  s.  d. 

et  oblacon.  que  valent  p.  annu.  coibs  annis.  — — — — • — 3640 

Idem  Chriftoferus  habet  decim.  feni  lini  et  canobi,  didl.  p’ochle  que  vale’t  coib.  annis.  o 42  c 

Idem  Chriftoferus  habet  in  pens,  reccpt  ex  priori  et  conventui  monafterij  bte  marie  Karlijl 
Re&or.  ejufdem  Ecclie  de  Edynhalle  annuat.  valoris  — — — — § 

Idem  Chriftofer.  habet  decim.  agn.  et  Lan,  didt  p’oehie,  que  valt  coib.  annis.  — 

Sm.  total  valoris  17I.  igs.  4ft.  de  quibs, 

Sefohit.^Senag  J jn  refolut.  Epo  Karlij  p.  Senagio  annuatim  folut.  — — 

Et  in  cons  p’cucon  vifitacon  did.  Epifcopi  de  triennio  in  trienniu.  folut  4s.  Et  fie  annuatim. 

Sm.  deduef  7s.  qd. 

Et  Rem.  17I.  1 2s.  od.  xma  inde  35s.  2d.  halfpenny. 

CANTaRIE  BEATE  MARIE  DE  EDYNHALLE. 

Robertus  Bryffe  Capellanus  Cantarifta  ejufdem  habet  manfionem  q.  val.  coibus  ais. 

Idem  Robertus  habet  divers.  Terr,  et  ten.  jaeen.  in  Penrethe  Edynhall  et  in  al.  loc.  infra ^ 

Comitat.  Cumbr.  que  valent  p annu.  coib  annis.  — — — — § 

Sm.  total  valor  4I.  5s.  4d.  xma  inde  8s.  6d.  halfpenny. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


53  4 


o 16 


o 

16 


Extent. j]  N.  and  S.  two  miles  and  a half — E.  and  W.  one  and  a half. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Soil  in  general  is  light,  except  towards  the  fouthward,  where  it  appears  of  a 
ft  l onger  quality  ; there  a little  wheat  is  grown,  but  the  chief  crops  are  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  and  loine  fevV 
peas  and  turnips. — Crops  are  early.. — About  the  village  much  giafs  land. 

Aspect,  Woods,  &c.]  The  land  inclines  to  the  eaft,  moll  of  the  arable  land  lies  low  and  pretty  level 
towards  Eden.  Great  part  of  the  parifti  belongs  to  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  and  his  eftate  beautified  with 
large  tradls  of  wood  land,  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  of  different  ages.  The  fields  are  neatly  inclofed 
but  irregular. 

Buildings,  &c.]  The  buildings  in  general  are  good,  of  red  freeftone,  covered  with  flate  of  the  fame 
colour  ; — the  quarries  afford  dates  as  well  as  blocks  of  (lone. 

Sheep  ] Thete  being  a large  extent  of  common  land,  about  1700  Iheep  are  kept,  rnoftlv  of  the 
ancient  breed,  about  7 fleeces  make  a ftone,  worth  7s.  6d.  or  8s. — aged  wedders  will  bring  9s,  10s,  and 

fome  iis.  a piece. 

Tithes.]  Taken  in  kind. 

Tenure  of  Lands  ] Chiefly  cuftomary  under  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave. 

Roads.]  A good  one  from  Aldfton,  and  from  the  eaftern  parilhes  to  Penrith. 

Rivers.]  Eden  and  Emont. — Some  few  falmon  come  up  fo  far  in  Eden — both  rivers  abound  in 

trout,  &c. 

Game.]  Some  few  groufe,  many  partridges  and  hares. — ^bout  7 or  8 years  ago,  quails  abounded 
here,  but  they  were  nearly  deftroyed  by  a fevtre  winter;  they  are  now  beginning  to  increafe  again. 

Farms  and  Rents.]  Some  farms  are  very  fmall,  not  above  xol.  a-year — others  are  up  to  300I. 
a-year — fome  lands  bring  35s.  an  acre — the  average  is  19s.  or  20s.  per  acre. 

School.]  Endowed  with  4I.  a-year — Sir  Philip  Mufgrave  gives  3I.  a-year  to  a Sunday-fchool. 

Poor.]  Only  6 in  number,  and  their  maintenance  about  13I.  a-year. 

Fuel.]  C oal  and  turf. — Coal  from  Tyndale-fell,  Hartllde,  &c. 

Lake.]  Upon  the  common  is  a fmall  lake,  or  tarn,  flocked  with  carp  and  tench. 

Horses  and  Cattle.]  Are  here  of  a good  fize  and  weight,  though  not  numerous. 

Housman’s  Notes. 

The  cavern,  called  the  Giant’s  Cave,  will  be  deferibed  in  the  excurfions  from  Penrith,  in  which  the 
antiquities  on  the  Weftmorland  border  will  be  remarked. The  Editors. 
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There  were  lands  in  this  parilh  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Holme-Cultram, 
which,  after  the  diffolution,  were  granted  to  Thomas  Lord  Wharton.  On  the  fell 
immediately  adjoining  to  Edenhall  plantations,  are  evident  remains  of  buildings, 
and  fences  to  a confiderable  extent,  as  alfo  traces  of  the  plough,  on  many  parts°of 
the  common. 

When  the  plague  raged  in  the  north  in  1598,  it  attacked  this  parifh,  and  there 
died  forty-fix  perfons,  as  appears  by  the  regilter;  being  computed  about  a fourth 
part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people,  during  the  contagion,  left  their  dwelling- 
houfes,  and  built  themfelves  fneds  and  hovels  on  the  commons,  and  other  airy  and 
retired  fituations ; and  the  pariihioners  of  Edenhall,  who  died  of  that  difeafe, 
were  buried  near  their  lodges  on  Penrith  fell.  Shadow  Burgh,  or  Edenhall  fell. 
Flats  Clofe,  and  other  places. 

The  Mufgraves  have,  at  different  periods,  bequeathed  the  fum  of  3I.  a-ycar,  for 
the  endowment  of  a fchool,  and  il.  is  paid  by  John  Williamfon,  of  Langwathby, 
Efq.  being  a bequeft  of  his  uncle,  John  Williamfon. 


MUSGRAVE  OF  EDENHALL. 

Peter, 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  fettled  at  Mufgrave  Major,  in  Weftmorland. 
Robert,  temp.  King  Hen.  II. 


Adam  temp.  King  John. 


Thomas  (b)  temp.  King  Hen.  III. 


Thomas,  (<r)  44ch  King  Hen.  III. 


Thomas,  (d)  6th  King  F dm.  I. 


I a ) We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  memoirs  of  this  family,  collected,  as  appears,  from  good  authorities 
and  depofited  at  Edenhall. 

That  the  anccilor  of  this  family  came  into  England  with  W'illiant  the  Conqueror.  See  Battle  Abbey  Roll,  and  a me- 
trical compcfure,  in  the  Chronical  of  John  Brompton,  Abbot.  Fo.  p.  158, 168..  Cron.  136. 

That  he  was  a witnefs  to  a grant  of  Sandford,  in  Weftmorland,  unto  Robert  de  Veteriponte,  firft  Baron  of  Weftmor- 
land. MS.  A.  1 14.  c. — N.  B.  In  the  original  MS.  are  frequent  references  to  authorities,  which  we  are  forry  we  have 
not  been  able  to  difeover:  they  probably  refer  to  different  papers  and  writings  ftill  in  the  family. 

(b)  This  Thomas  de  Mufgrave  lived  in  the  time  of  John  de  Veteriponte,  who  died  Ao.  25th  Henry  III. 

(cj  Thomas  de  Mufgrave  was  Sheriff  of  Weftmorland,  Ao.  44th  Henry  III.  He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Robert 
de  Veteriponte,  the  laft  Baron  of  Weftmorland  of  that  furname,  who  died  Ao.  49th  Henry  III.  He  levied  a fine  lft  Edw. 
I. -of  the  manors  of  Mufgrave,  Sandford,  and  Murton,  with  their  appurtenances,  to  the  ufe  of  himfelf  and  the  male  heirs 
of  his  body.  He  gave  feme  lands  in  Overton,  (now  Orton)  in  Weftmorland,  to  the  hofpital  of  Caryugchered  (now 
Carifhead)  in  Laniafhire. 

(c 1)  This  Thomas  is  the  firft  mentioned  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  pedigree.  EIc,  with  Ranulph  de  Dacre,  Ao.  6th 
J!dw.  I.  obtained  the  king’s  charter  for  a market  every  week  upon  the  Wednefday,  at  Overton  abovefaid,  as  alfo  for  a 
fair  yearly  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow  of  Simon  and  Jude.  He  was  in  the  Scotch  war,  Ao.  4th  Edw.  II. 

Mr.  William  Camden,  Clarenceux  King  at  Arms,  in  his  Englifh  Britannia,  p.  760,  hath  thefe  words,  viz.  *•  After- 
wards the  river  Eden  runneth  down  by  Kirby  Stephen,  (a  markett  town  well  known)  and  by  or  through  both  the  Muf- 
graves, two  little  villages,  which  gave  name  unto  the  martial  and  warlike  family  of  the  Mufgraves:  out  of  which,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edw.  III.  Thomas  Mufgrave  flourifhed,  and  was,  by  folemne  writ  of  fummons,  called  to  the  parliament 
in  the  rank  of  Barons.  By  records  of  fummons,  of  the  lords  temporall,  it  is  not  unworthy  to  be  noted,  that  fome  were 
never  called  above  once,  fome  twice,  or  more  times,  fome  during  their  defeendunts. 

Richard 
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Richard  ( e)  temp.  King  Edw.  I. 
; 


Sir  Thomas  (f)  (Lord  Mufgrave) 
id  m.  Margaret,  d.  of  Sir  Wm. 
Rofs,  of  Yelton,  Yorkfhire. — 2d 
m.  Maty,  d.  John  Vaulx,  widow 
of  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent.  Died 
7th  cf  King  Rich.  11.  1384. 


Richard  temp.  King  Edw.  II.  lived  at  Crolhy  Gerard. 

— A i 

Robert 

m.  Ifabella  de  Berkely,  widow  of  John  Lord  Clifford. 


He  was 

one  of  the  commanders  of  the  van  of  the  Englilh  army  at  the 
battle  of  Nevill's  Crofs,  Durham : was  made  Governor  of 
Berwick,  foie  Judiciary  to  King  Edward  III.  over  his  Scottifli 
territories,  & c.  In  his  time  the  Caffle  of  Harcla  came  into  the 
family. 


Sir  Thomas 

m.  Eliz.  d.  of  Wm.  Fitz  William,  of  Sportfburgh, 

Yorkfhire,  d.  10th  King  Henry  IV. 

Sir  Richard,  Knight,  { g ) 
m.  Elizabeth 

I 

Thomas 

m.  Joan,  d.  of  Lord  Dacre.  Died  2 iff  or  26th  of  King  Hen.  VL 

'■“x 7 > 

Richard,  Knight,  Elizabeth 

m.  Eliz.  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Betbam,  of  Bctham.  Died  5th  K.  Ed.  IV.  m.  Hen.  Wharton. 


V "V ■V V V V ■) 

Thomas  Richard  Wm.  Elizabeth  lfabel  Margaret  Eleanor  Mary  Agnes 

m.  Joan,  d.  of  Sir  Wm.  m.  d.  of  Sir  W.  John  m.  Thoc.  m.  John  m.  Thos.  mar.  m.  J.  m.  R. 

Stapleton,  and  by  her  Stapleton,  and  d.f.  iff.  Gayt,  or  Middle- Elderton.  Rowland  War- Warcop. 

wid.  ofSirWm.  Agart.  ton.  Thorn-  cop. 

Hilton.  burgh. 


had  Edenhal!  eftate. 


(e)  A fine  was  levied,  Ao.  loth  Edw.  I.  of  lands  in  Winton,  Rabevge,  and  Rockby,  between  Richard,  the  fon  of 
Nicholas  de  Mufgrave,  and  Nicholas  de  Mufgrave,  to  the  ufe  of  Richard  in  fee. 

ffj  in  ^jd  Edw.  III.  this  Thomas  Lord  Mufgrave  obtained  a charter  for  a frec-warrcn  in  all  his  demefne  lands  in 
Mufgrave,  and  Soulby,  in  Weftmorland,  with  power  to  impark  hiswoods,  called  Meanings,  in  Mufgrave,  containing  two 
hundred  acres.  He  was,  Ao.  42d  Edw.  111.  conftituted  Efcheator  of  the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Weftmorland. 

The  Mufgrave  MS.  fays,  “ That  befioes  the  two  wives  mentioned  in  the  pedigree  abovefaid,  he  married  lfabel,  the 
“ widow  of  Robert,  the  fon  of  Robert  Lord  Clifford:” — but  that  is  a palpable  error  as  appears  by  the  above  pedigree— 
In  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  pedigree  of  this  family,  I find  Thomas  Mufgrave,  chevalier,  Ao.  31ft  Edw.  III.  but  prefuming 
him  to  be  the  fame  with  this  Thomas  Lord  Mufgrave,  1 have  omitted  him. 

Ao.  28th  Edw.  III.  Joan,  wife  of  Richard  de  Mufgrave,  held  Crofby  Gerard,  Soulby  and  Little  Mufgrave. 

Sir  Thomas  Mufgrave  was  a knight,  Ao.  2d  of  Richard  II.  in  his  father’s  lifetime.  Hartley  or  Harcla  Caftle,  in 
Weftmorland,  belonged  anciently  to  a family  of  the  fame  name,  until  Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla,  (who  was  fummoned  as 
baron  to  the  parliament,  Ao.  13th  Edw.  II.  and  was  that  year  created  Earl  of  Carlifle)  forfeited  the  fame  for  high 
treafor.;  he  being,  Ao.  16th  Edw.  II.  at  Carlifle,  tried,  found  guilty,  degraded,  and  executed  for  the  fame!  I have  heard 
that  Hartley  came,  by  attainder  of  Sir  Andrew  aforefaid,  unto  Richard  II.  who  granted  it  unto  Nevill,  of  Raby, 
(or  Scroop,  of  Bolton)  who  conveyed  it  to  this  Sir  Thomas  Mufgrave.  This  Sir  Thomas  Mufgrave,  and  the  prior  of 
Wattcn,  or  Walton,  held  the  manor  of  Crofby  Gerard,  Ao.  13th  Richard  II.  This  Thomas  de  Mufgrave,  an  infant, 
held  Great  Mufgrave,  Morton,  Rokcby,  and  Sandford,  in  Weftmorland,  Ao.  8th  Edw.  II.  He  alfo  held  great  Mufgrave, 
Morton,  Little  Mufgrave,  and  part  of  the  manor  of  Soulby,  13th  Richard  II.  was  High  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  16th 
Richard  It  and  was  eledbed  Knight  for  the  county  of  Weftmorland,  ift  Henry  IV. 

(g)  This  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  10th  Henry  V.  held  the  manor  of  Crofby  Gerard, Hartley,  Great  and  Little  Mufgrave, 
Morton,  and  Soulby : — for  proof  whereof,  fee  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  pedigree  of  this  family. 

Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  31ft  Henry  VI.  held  the  manor  of  Little  Mufgrave,  three  parts  of  the  manor  of  Crofby  Gerard, 
and  the  prior  of  Walton,  the  fourth  part  thereof.  Alfo  fome  lands  in  Appleby,  the  manor  of  Hartley,  half  of  Melkinthrop, 
Great  Mufgrave,  Morton,  and  Soulby. 

In  a pedigree  of  this  family,  at  Lowther,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Mufgraves,  of  Mufgrave-hall,  in  Penrith,  and  of 
Fair-Bank,  were  defeeaded  from  this  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  who  was  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  7th  Henry  VII. 
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Sir  Richard  John. fa J Nicholas.f£7  Wm.^7  Mary  Eleanor  Margaret  Ifabel 
m.  Joan,  d.  of  m J.  m.  Chr.  m.  Nich.  m.  J.  Crackenthorp, 

Thos.  Lord  Sandford.  Lancafler.  Ridley. 

Clifford. 


Sir  Edward,  ( b ) Knight,  of  Harcla, 
iff  m.  Alice,  d.  of  Sir  Thos.  Radcliff. 


V V ) 

Thomas.  John,  Jane, 

a clergyman. 


-A.. 


Mary 

m.  J.  Martindale. 


1 

Margaret  m.  John  Heron. 


(a)  John  Mufgrave,  2d  fon  of  Thomas, 
ill  m.  Joan,  daughter  of  J.  Crackenthorp. — 2d  Margaret,  filler  of  Lord  Dudley. 

Lancelot.  Oliver.  Richard.  Ann.  Margaret. 

(b)  Nicholas,  2d  fon  of  Thomas; 

m.  Margaret,  coheirefs  of  William  Tilliol,  of  Hayton. — Other  authors  fay,  Margaret  was  Colvill’a  daughter,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Tilliol,  of  Hayton. 

Thomas,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of Dacre,  of  Scaleby  Caftle. 

William  married  Ifabel,  coheirefs  of  Martindale,  of  Newton. 

Sir  Edward  married  a daughter  of  John  Penruddock. 

William  married  a daughter  and  heirefs  of  John  Shelboun. 

Sir  Edward  Bar.  Nova  Scotia,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Graham,  of  Nethcrby. 

I 

Sir  Richard. 

(c)  William,  3d  fon  of  Thomas, 

je.  Mary,  coheirefs  of  Tilliol. — Other  authors  fay  this  was  Phyllis,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Colvill  who  had  married 

Ifabella,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Tilliol,  of  Hayton. 

I 

Murgo: 

Cuthbert. 

I 

Cuthbert. 

Cuthbert  married  a daughter  of  - Bowman. 

Sir  William  of  Crookdake  ill  m.  Ann.d  of  William  Mufgrave,  of  Hayton,  Efq.— 2d  m.  a daughter  of  Beckwift. 

Thomas  of  Crookdake. 

(I ) Sir  Edward  Mufgrave  was  High-Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  yth,  nth,  and  19th  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a knight 
19th  Henry  VIII.  He  and  his  fon  William  entered  into  look  bond  unto  Sir  John  Lowther,  concerning  the  exchange  of 
lands  in  Soulby  and  Melkinthrop.  He  held  the  manors  of  Hartley  and  Winterington,  18th  Henry  VIII.  alfo  of  Great 
Mufgrave,  Little  Mufgrave,  Melkingthrop,  Morton,  and  Soulby.  Alfo  the  manors,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Edenhall, 
Dolphinby,  Gates-call,  Botcherby,  and  Cargo,  35th  Henry  VIII.  Alfo  lands  and  tenements  in  Bramgill,  alias  Bramcrc, 
in  Uldale  and  Oughterfidc,  34th  Henry  VIII. 
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To  his  fecond  wifi  he  m.  Joan,  d.  of 
Sir  Chr.  Ward,  of  Gryndale. 


Sir  William,  f ij  Knight, 
m.  Jane,  d.  of  Thos.  Curwen,  34th  K. 
Hen.  VIII.  found  60  horfe  and  40 
foot,  and  ferved  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Scots,  at  Solom  Mofs. 


~V— 


"V — 


Edward  Sir  Simon, f m ) Kt.  Elizabeth  Magdalene 
d.  f.  iiT.  m.  Julian,  d.  of  m.  John  m.  J. 

Wm.  Ellevker.  Nevill,  Ld.  Blenkinfop 
| Latimer,  of  Hellbeck. 


— y 

Joan 


Sir  Richard,  ( k)  Kt. 
m.  Anne.  d.  of  Lord  Wharton, 
died  3d  Philip  and  Mary. 


Chriftopher,  Thos.* 

m.  Jane,  d.  of  Sir  Hen. 

Curwen. 


Rich.^  JohnJ  Anne 

m.  Sir  Nich. 
- Curwen. 


Thomas  ( l ) 
died  set.  17. 


Eleanor 

m.  Robert  Bowes. 


Richard  ( n J 

at  the  coronation  of  K.  Ja.  I. 
made  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  the  9th  year  of  that 
reign  created  a baronet:  m. 
at  44  years  of  age,  Frances, 
d.  of  Philip  Lord  Wharton. 

I 


Julian 
m.  Thomas 
Skelton,  of 
Armathwait-e, 


Mary. 


Margaret 
m.  Francis 
Whitfield,  of 
Whitfield. 


Sir  Philip,  Bart.  Mary 

m.  Julian,  d.  of  Sir  Richard  Hilton,  of  Golfborough,  Yorkfhire,  was  a zealous  partizan  d.  unmar. 


(i)  Sir  William  Mufgravs  High-Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  24th  and  33d  Henry  VIII.  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Curwen* 
of  Workington,  thisSir  William’s  lady  is  called  Jane.  He  was  charged  to  find  fixty  horfe  and  forty  foot  upon  the  king’s 
letter,  34th  Henry  VIII.  King  Henry  VIII.  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  aid  May,  Ao.  regni  fui  35  0 , granted  licence  to 
this  Sir  William  Mufgrave  to  grant  all  his  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments  in  Raughton,  Gatlkell,  Brackenthwaite, 
Stocklewath,  and  Sebergham,  in  Cumberland,  unto  John  Mufgrave,  gentleman,  for  life;  remainder  to  Adam  Muf- 
jrravc,  fon  of  the  faid  John,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body ; remainder  to  John  Mufgrave,  another  fon  of  the  faid  John 
Mufgrave,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  remainder  to  Ingram  Mufgrave,  another  fon  of  the  faid  John  Mufgrave, 
and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  the  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  faid  John  Mufgrave,  the  father. 
In  a;th  Henry  VIII.  he  held  the  manor  of  Edenhall,  and  the  hamlet  of  Dolphinby,  and  diverfe  lands  and  tenements  in 
Penrith  and  Carleton,  within  the  county  of  Cumbeiland. 

(k)  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave  was  high  Iheriff  of  Cumberland,  iff  and  2d  Philip  and  Mary.  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  34th 
Henry  VIII.  then  warden  of  the  marches  (and  afterwards  Lord  Wharton)  affifted  by  Sir  William  Mufgrave,  appearing 
with  only  300  men  upon  an  incurfion  of  the  Scots  to  the  number  of  15,000  men  put  them  into  fuch  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  his  whole  army,  were  at  hand,  they  prefently  fled  in  fo  great  diforder,  that  the  Earls  of 
Cafliils  and  Glencairn,  with  diverfe  other  perfons  of  note,  were  taken  prifoners. 

(IJ  Thomas  Mufgrave  died  3d  March,  8th  Edward  VI.  and  then  Eleanor,  wife  of  Robert  Bowes,  was  his  filler  and  heir. 
H«  died  poffeffed  of  the  manors  of  Edenhall,  Dolphinby,  and  half  of  the  manor  of  Jonnby;  alfo  of  land  and  tenements 
in  Salkeld,  Raughton,  and  Sebergham,  all  in  Cumberland. 

(w)  Sir  Simon  Mufgrave  was  knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Suflex  at  Carlifle,  28th  Auguft,  lath  Elizabeth;  at  which  time 
Sir  Henry  Curwen  and  other*  were  alfo  knighted.  He  married  to  a former  wife,  I prefume,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Lord 
Clifford:  was  high  Iheriff  of  Cumberland,  nth  Elizabeth,  and  died  30th  January,  39th  of  Elizabeth  poffeffed  of  the 
manors  of  Edenhall.  Dolphinby,  and  Branwray,  and  he  left  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  Knight,  his  grandfon  and  heir.  The 
fons  of  Sir  Simon  Mufgrave  are  by  fome  thus  mentioned,  viz.  one  Chriftopher,  two  Jeremiah,  three  Richard,  four  Thos. 
Mufgrave.  Chriftopher  Mufgrave  above-faid  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  He ury  Curwen,  of  Workington,  by  Fairfax. 

It  is  faid,  that  John  (fon  of  Sir  Simon  Mufgrave)  married  lfabel  Mufgrave,  of  Catterlen,  in  Cumberland,  and  had  ifluc 
John  Mufgrave,  See.  That  Richard,  his  brother,  was  knighted,  and  was  owner  of  Norton  Dalfton  (William’s  fon’s  widow) 
and  had  Sir  Thomas  Mufgrave,  of  Williamfwike,  Knight,  and  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  of  the  fame,  Knight.  That  Thos. 
Mufgrave,  another  brother,  was  called  Captain  Mufgrave  of  Bewcaftle. 

* Thomas  comm,  of  Beucaft.  m.  Urfula  d.  of  bir  Reg.  Carnaby,  § Richard  m.  Jane,  d.  of  John  Dalfton.  } John 
m.  lfabel  d.  of  Thomas  Mufgrave. 

(»)  That  this  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  made  at  the  coronation  of  James,  viz.  20th 
July  1603.  This  Sir  Richard  Mufgrave,  of  ifartley  Cartle,  was  created  baronet,  9th  June,  Anno  9th  James,  1611,  (to 
himfelf,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body)  he  being  the  23dbarontt:  but  in  1688,  his  heir  male  is  about  the  7th,  as  I am 
informed. — He  married,  as  in  the  pedigree  is  mentioned. 
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for  King  Charles  I.  and  with  others,  was  profcribed  by  Cromwell's  party,  14th  of  May,  1648-9,  t® 
die  without  mercy,  wherever  found,  and  eftates  to  be  confifcated. — He  died  1677. 


Sir  Richard 
m.  Margaret,  d.  of  Sir  Thos. 
Harrifon. 


Philip.  Chriftopher.  Wm.  Simon  Thomas, 


Frances 


Margaret.  Mary 

m.  J.  Davifon,  of  Blakifton,* 
county  of  Durham. 


d.  inf.  drowned.  Fel.  of  Queen’s  m.  Edward 
College,  Oxon.  Hutchinfon. 
Preb.  of  Durham,  and  Dean  of  Carl. 


1 ft  m.  Mary,  d.  of  Sir  Andrew  Cogan,  of  Greenwich. 


Philip  Chriftopher.  f Mary,  John,  Richard,  1 Jofeph.  Simon. 

' - - - • 3 


91.  Mary,  d of  Geo.  Ld.  \ all  died  infants. 

Dartmouth.  He  died  2d  > , — ______ 

of  July,  1688.  j 2d  m.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankly. 


Jofeph.  Thos.  Geo.  Elizabeth  Dorothy  CMary,  Frances,  Ann,  Barbara,! 

m.J.  Wyneve.  m.  J.  Hawley.  all  died  unmarried.  j 


Sir  Chriftopher,  Bart. 

».  Julia,  d.  Sir  John  Chardin,  Kt. 
died  1735. 


Barbara 

m.  Thos.  Howard,  of  Corby. 


Sir  Philip,  Bart.  Chriftopher.  Hans.  Chardin.  Mary.  Julia.  Barbara.  Anne.  Eliz.  Chari.  Doroth. 

m.  Jane,  d.  of  f t § U If  **  tt  tt  $$  l!Q 

John  Turton. 


John  Chardin.  Chriftopher.  Jane,  f Julia,  Mary, ")  Elizabeth  Charlotte.  Dorothy.  Henrietta. 

\ dead.  J m.  Heneage  Legge. 


Apprehcnfive,  and  certainly  not  without  fome  reafon,  that  fo  many  dry  details 
of  parochial  and  manerial  boundaries,  and  family  genealogies  (which  however  the 
nature  of  our  work  will  not  allow  us  to  omit)  may  fometimes  appear  dull  and  un- 
interesting to  our  readers,  we  feize  with  avidity  every  opportunity  that  offers,  to 
prefent  them  with  matter,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  may  be  more  generally 
pleating. 

■}•  Chriftopher,  fellow  of  all  fouls  coll.  Ox.  re&or  of  Barkin.  J Hans,  lieut.  Col.  died  unmarried.  § Chardin, 

provoft  of  Oriel  coll.  Ox.  m.  mifs  Tipping,  lifter  of Tipping,  Efq.  of  Wooly  ||  Mary  m.  Hugh  Lumley,  and 

John  Pigot,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Julia  m.  Edward  Haffel,  of  Dalemain  in  Cumberland,  Efq.  **  Barbara 

firft  married  John  Hogge,  of  New  Lifton,  in  Scotland,  Efq. — Secondly.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Idle.  Anne  m.  Henry 

Aglionby  of  Nunnery,  in  Cumberland,  Efq.  Elizab.  m.  Edward  Spragge  and  John  Johnfton,  Efqrs.  §§  Charlotte 
died  unm.  ||||  Dorothy  m.  William  Wroughton,  clerk. 

* The  pedigree  of  the  Davifons,  ef  Blakifton,  is  inferted  at  length  in  the  Hiftory  of  Durham,  under  the  head  of 
Blakifton. 

The 
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The  following  songs  are  not  tranfcribed  for  their  tranfcendent  merit;  though 
they  certainly  have  fome.  We  feled  them,  becaufe  they  are  local,  and  belong  to 
Cumberland;  and  we  are  not  fure,  that  an  account  of  Edenhall,  and  the  Muf- 
graves,  could  be  deemed  complete,  if  they  were  not  given.  That  by  Duke 
Wharton,  though  not  quite  a burlefque,  is  a humorous  parody  on  the  celebrated 
fong  of  Chevy-Chafe.  Of  the  author  of  the  others,  we  are  ignorant.  John 
Armftrong  was  the  Robin- Hood  of  the  borders.  Some  remains  of  his  caftle  of 
Gill-Knockie  are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  the  eftate  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  in  Liddef- 
dale:  and  there  is  a remarkable  faftnefs  adjoining  to  it,  called  Armfirong’ s Strong- 
hold, faid  to  be  uncommonly  curious. 

“ Johnny  Arntftrong’s  Laft  good  Night,  fhewing  how  John  Armftrong,  with 
" his  eighticore  men,  fought  a bloody  battle  with  the  Scotch  king,  at  Edinburgh.” 

* Of  the  hero  of  the  following  ballad,  all  his  neighbours,  even  the  neareft  Eng- 
« lifh  ftood  in  awe,  and  paid  him  tribute.  When  James  V.  reigned  in  Scotland, 

4 and  Henry  VIII.  in  England,  the  former,  willing  to  fupprefs  all  robbers,  levied 

* a fmall  army,  marched  out  againft  the  banditti,  and  pitched  his  tents  hard  by 
4 the  river  Ewfe.  At  this  John  Armftrong  became  fenfible  of  his  danger,  and 

* w ould  willingly  have  made  his  peace.  Some  of  the  king’s  officers,  finding  him 

* in  this  difpolition,  fecretly  perfuaded  him  to  make  his  fubmiffion;  adding,  that 

* they  durft  allure  him  he  would  be  kindly  received.  Armftrong  followed  their 

* counfel,  and  with  fixty  horfemen  unarmed,  haftened  to  the  king,  but  imprudently 

* forgot  to  provide  himfelf  with  palles  and  a fafe-condu(ft.  Thofe  who  had  given 
4 him  this  advice,  informed  of  his  error,  lay  in  ambufh  for,  lurprifed  and  took  him, 

* with  his  fixty  men;  and  carried  them  all  to  the  king,  pretending  that  they  had 

* made  them  prifoners.  Armfirong  was  accufed  not  only  of  being  a free-booter, 

* but  was  alfo  charged  with  a defign  of  delivering  up  that  part  of  the  country  to 

* the  Englilh;  and  being  condemned,  he,  with  fifty-four  of  his  companions,  (molt 

* probably  a majority  of  them  Armfirongs)  was  hanged  ; the  other  fix  were  refer- 

* ved  as  hofiages,  to  deter  their  fellows  from  again  falling  into  fuch  a lawlefs  courfe 

* of  living.  Our  poet  poffibly  thought  that  the  Gallows  was  to  ignominious  a 

* death  for  his  hero;  and  therefore  rather  chofe  to  let  him  die  fighting  bravely. — 

4 Inftead  of  threefcore,  he  gives  him  a retinue  of  eightfeore  men,  and  lays  the  feene 
4 in  Edinburgh:  but  thefe  are  the  only  material  points  in  which  he  differs  from 
4 the  real  hiftory.’ 

We  have  only  farther  to  obferve,  that,  in  the  borders,  above  any  other  parts  of 
the  county,  or  perhaps  of  the  kingdom,  particular  names  and  families  have  always 
prevailed.  A majority  of  the  people,  on  both  fides  of  the  Line  that  divides  the  two 
kingdoms,  always  have  been  and  ftill  are,  either  Grahams,  Bells,  or  Armfirongs.* 
The  laft,  once  a powerful  tribe,  are  ftill  numerous,  but  no  longer,  in  other  refpeefts, 
of  great  eminence.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Armftrong  was  one  of  them.  And  fo  was 
that  once  celebrated  perfonage,  Archy  Armfirong , jefter  to  King  James  and  King 
Charles  I,  and  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  thofe  times.  He  was  born  in  the 

* The  Armfirongs  are  laid  to  have  teen  originally  Danifh:  though  Fortinlras , which  the  Saxon  de- 
fendants of  the  tribe  that  migrated  hither  properly  tranflated  Armfirong , may  feem  to  be  Norman,  rather 
-than  Danifh. 
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parifh  of  Arthuret ; and  though  it  was  his  lot  to  live  but  little  in  his  native 
parifh,  he  had  the  felicity  to  draw  his  lad  breath,  where  his  fird  was  drawn  ; and 
to  be  buried  in  Arthuret  church.  As  there  was  fomething  eccentric,  or  at 
lead  extraordinary  in  the  fortunes  and  fates  of  perfons  bearing  this  name,  it  was 
the  lot  of  this  gentleman  (for  a gentleman  he  probably  was/though  called  a fool) 
alfo  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  court  and  to  be  banifhed.  The  occadon  of 
this  fevere  fentence,  we  are  told,  was  no  more  than  perhaps  an  ill-timed  jed  (as 
jeds  are  apt  to  be!  on  Archbifhop  Laud.  When  news  came  to  London,  that  the 
Scots  were  all  in  an  uproar  about  the  liturgy,  which  Laud  was  fo  defirous  of  intro- 
ducing among  them,  Armdrong  met  the  archbifhop  as  he  was  hadening  to  court, 
and  iignificantly  afked  him,  Who's  fool  now  ? The  effect  of  this  farcafm  we  find 
in  the  records  of  the  council  book. — <c  Ordered,  that  Archibald  Armdrong,  the 
<c  king’s  fool,  be  banilhed  the  court  for  fpeaking  difrefpectful  words  of  the  Lord 
,f  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury.” 


1.  Is  there  ever  a man  in  all  Scotland, 

From  the  higheft  edate  to  the  lowed  degree, 

That  can  (hew  himfeif  before  our  kin?, 

Scotland  is  fo  full  of  treachery  ? 

2.  Yes,  there  is  a man  in  Cumberland, 

And  Johnny  Armdrong  they  do  him  call; 

He  has  no  lands  nor  rents  coming  in, 

Yet  he  keeps  eightfeore  men  within  his  hall. 

3.  He  has  horfes  and  harnefs  for  them  all, 

And  goodly  deeds  that  be  milk  white. 

With  their  goodly  belts  about  their  necks, 

With  hats  and  feathers  all  alike.  X 

4..  The  king  he  writes  a loving  letter, 

And  with  his  own  hand  fo  tenderly, 

And  hath  fent  it  unto  Johnny  Armdrong, 

To  come  and  fpeak  with  him  fpeedily. 

5.  When  John  he  look’d  this  letter  upon, 

He  look’d  as  blithe  as  a bird  in  a tree; 

I was  never  before  a king  in  my  life, 

My  father,  my  grandfather,  nor  none  of  us  three,  i 

6.  But  feeing  we  mud  go  before  the  king, 

Lord,  we  will  go  mod  gallantly  ; 

Ye  fiiall  every  one  have  a velvet  coat, 

Laid  down  with  golden  laces  three. 

7.  And  every  one  (hall  have  a fcarlet  cloak, 

Laid  down  with  fdver  laces  five; 

With  your  golden  belts  about  your  necks, 

A nd  hats  and  feathers  all  alike. 

S.  But  when  Johnny  went  from  Gilt-knock-YLsW 
The  wind  it  blew  hard,  and  full  fad  it  did  rain;  X 

Now,  fare  thee  well,  thou  Gilt-knockYldW,  C 

I fear,  I fhall  never  fee  thee  again  ! X 

9.  Now  Johnny  he  is  to  Edinburgh  gone 
With  his  eightfeore  men  fo  gallantly; 

And  every  one  of  them  on  a milk  white  deed,  X 
With  their  bucklers  and  fwords  hanging  to  their  \ 
knee.  X 


X ro.  But  when  John  came  the  king  before, 
v With  his  eightfeore  men  fo  gallant  to  fee, 

X The  king  he  moved  his  bonnet  to  him, 

Ke  thought  he  had  been  a king,  as  well  as  he, 
it.  O pardon,  pardon,  my  fovr reign  liege, 

Pardon  for  my  ei;  hticore  men  and  me; 

For  my  name  it  is  johnny  Armdrong, 

And  a fubjecl  of  yours,  my  liege,  faid  he. 

12.  Away  with  thee,  thou  faife  traytor, 

No  pardon  I will  grant  to  thee; 

But  to-morrow  morning,  by  eight  of  the  clock, 

I will  hang  up  thy  eightfeore  men  and  thee. 

13.  Then  Johnny  look’d  over  his  left  fhoulder, 
And  to  his  merry  men  thus  faid  he; 

I have  afked  grace  of  a gracelefs  face. 

No  pardon  there  is  for  you  or  me. 

X 14.  Then  Johnny  pull’d  out  his  good  bread  fwoid, 
That  was  made  of  the  metal  fo  free; 

Had  not  the  king  mov’d  his  foot  as  he  did, 

John  had  taken  his  head  from  his  fair  body. 

15.  Come,  follow  me  my  merry  men  all, 

We  will  fcorn  one  foot  for  to  fly; 

X It  never  fhall  be  faid,  we  were  hang’d  like  dogs, 

A We  will  fight  it  out  mod  manfully. 

0 16.  Then  they  fought  on,  like  champions  bold, 
v For  their  hearts  were  durdy,  dout,  and  free; 

X Till  they  had  kill’d  all  the  king’s  good  guard. 

There  were  none  left  alive,  but  one,  two,  or 
three. 

17.  But  then  rofe  up  all  Edinburgh, 

They  rofe  up  by  thoufands  three, 

A cowardly  Scot  came  John  behind, 

And  run  him  through  the  fair  body. 

18.  Said  John,  fight  on,  my  merry  men  all, 

I am  a little  wounded,  but  am  not  flain; 

I will  lay  me  down,  and  bleed  a while. 

Then  I’ll  rife  and  fight  again. 
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19.  Then  they  fought  on,  like  madmen,  all,  y 
Till  many  a man  lay  dead  on  the  plain,  X 

For  they  were  refolved,  before  they  would  yield,  * 
That  every  man  would  there  be  flain.  V 

20-  So  there  they  fought  courageoufly,  X 

Till  mod  of  them  there  lay  dead  and  flain,  0 

But  little  Mufgrave , that  was  his  foot-page,  0 

With  his  bonny  Griffel  got  away  unta’en,  X 

21.  But  when  he  came  to  Gilt  nock-H all,  -3 

The  lady  fpy’d  him  prefently;  v 

What  news,  what  news,  thou  little  foot-page, 

What  news  from  thy  mafter  and  his  company?  A 

22.  Bad  news,  bad  news,  O lady  fo  fair;  y 

Bad  news,  bad  news,  I bring  unto  thee!  X 

My  mafter,  Johnny  Armftrong,  is  flain,  Q 

And  all  his  gallant  company.  V 


23.  Yet  thou  art  welcome  home,  my  bonny  Griffel, 
Full  oft  thou  haft  been  fed  with  corn  and  hay  ; 

But  now  thou  (halt  be  fed  with  bread  and  wine. 
And  thy  fides  (hall  be  fpurr’d  no  more,  I fay. 

24.  O then  befpoke  his  little  foil, 

A s he  fat  on  his  nurfe’s  knee; 

O,  if  ever  I live  to  be  a man, 

My  father’s  death  revenged  fliall  be. 


N.  B.  It  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this 
ballad,  that  Gilt-knock-Hall,  though  under  the  jurif- 
didtion  of  the  Scottifh  king,  was  then  confidered  as 
a part  of  our  county,  and  of  courfe,  Armftrong  was 
deemed  a Cumberland  man. 


" A pleafant  Ballad,  fhewing  how  two  valiant  knights.  Sir  John  Armftrong 
**  and  Sir  Michael  Mufgrave  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Lady 
M Dacres,  in  the  north;  and  of  the  great  firife  that  happened  between  them  for 
*•  her,  and  how  they  wrought  the  death  of  one  hundred  men. 

Whether  this  ballad  be  the  production  of  the  fame  poet,  as  that  of  Armftrong’s 
Death,  we  know  not:  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  it  is  the  fame  Armftrong. 
In  this  fong,  however,  he  is  knighted ; and,  in  diredt  oppofition  to  the  former 
ltory,  killed  in  fingle  combat  by  his  rival.  Poets  are  feldom  accurate  hiftorians. 
Neither  among  the  Mufgraves,  of  Mufgrave,  thofe  of  Edenhall,  or  Hayton,  do 
we  find  a Michael : Chriftopher  feems  to  have  been  their  favourite  Chriftian 
name,  The  title  of  Sir , how'ever  in  thefe  ages,  does  not  always  imply  knighthood > 
having  frequently  been  given  even  to  the  clergy;  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans , in  Shake- 
fpear:  the  tw  o heroes  of  our  ballad  then  may  have  been  entitled.  Sir , by  the  poet, 
merely  to  do  them  honour;  though,  we  obferve,  he  does,  in  his  verfes  frequently, 
call  them  Knights. 


1.  As  it  fell  out  one  Whitfunday, 

The  blithe  time  of  the  year, 

When  every  tree  was  clad  with  green, 
And  pretty  birds  fing  clear: 

The  lady  Dacres  took  her  way 
Unto  the  church  that  pleafant  day, 
With  her  fair  daughter,  freflr  and  gay, 
A bright  and  bonny  lafs. 

2.  Sir  Michael  Mufgrave  in  like  fort 
To  church  repaired  then. 

And  fo  did  Sir  John  A.rmftrong  too, 
With  all  his  merry  men: 

Two  greater  friends  there  could  not  be, 
Nor  braver  knights  for  chivalry. 

Both  bachelors  of  high  degree, 

Fit  for  a bonny  lafs . 


X 3.  They  fat  them  down  upon  one  feat 
Like  loving  brethren  dear, 
y With  hearts  and  minds  devoutly  bent 
God’s  fervice  for  to  hear. 
j But,  rifing  from  their  prayers  tho’ 

0 Their  eyes  a ranging  ftrait  did  go, 

X Which  wrought  their  utter  overthrow, 

0 All  for  one  bonny  lafs. 

X 4.  Quoth  Mufgrave  unto  Armftrong  then 
X Yon  ftts  the  fweeteft  dame, 

C That  ever  for  her  fair  beauty 
X Within  this  county  came. 

5 In  footh,  quoth  Armftrong,  prefently, 

0 Your  judgment  I muft  verify, 

X There  never  came  unto  my  eye 
ft  A braver  bonny  lafs. 


5.  I fwear. 
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5.  I fwear,  faid  Mufgrave,  by  this  fword 
Which  did  my  knighthood  win. 

To  fteal  away  fo  fweet  a dame 
Could  be  no  ghoflly  fin. 

That  deed,  quoth  Armftrong,  would  be  ill, 
Except  you  had  her  right  good  will, 

That  your  defire  flie  would  fulfil, 

And  be  thy  bonny  lafs. 

6.  By  this  the  fervice  quite  was  done 
And  home  the  people  paft  ; 

They  wifiied  a blitter  011  his  tongue, 

That  thereof  made  fuch  haftc. 

At  the  church-dcor  the  knights  did  meet. 

The  Lady  Dacres  for  to  greet, 

But  moft  of  all  her  daughter  fweet, 

That  beauteous  bonny  lafs . 

7.  Said  Arrrftrong  to  the  lady  fair. 

We  both  have  made  a vow, 

At  dinner  for  to  be  your  guefts. 

If  you  will  it  allow'. 

With  that  befpoke  the  lady  free, 

Sir  knights,  right  welcome  you  {hall  be; 

The  happier  men  therefore  are  we. 

We  love  this  bonny  lafs. 

8.  Thus  were  the  knights  both  prick’d  in  love; 
Both  in  one  moment  thrall’d. 

And  both  with  one  fair  lady  gay, 

Fair  Ifabella  call'd. 

With  humble  thanks  they  went  away 
Like  wounded  harts  chas’d  all  the  day, 

One  would  not  to  the  other  fay, 

They  loved  this  bonny  lafs. 

9.  Mean  while  fair  Ifabella  too 
As  far  in  love  was  found, 

So  long  brave  Armftrong  {he  did  eye, 

Till  love  her  heart  did  wound: 

Brave  Armllrong  is  my  joy,  quoth  (he; 

Would  Chrift  he  were  alone  with  me, 

To  talk  an  hour,  or  two,  or  three. 

With  his  fair  bonny  lafs. 

10.  But  as  thefe  knights  together  rode, 

And  homeward  did  repair, 

Their  talk  and  eke  their  count’nance  tttew’d, 
Their  hearts  were  clogg’d  with  care. 

Fair  Ifabel,  the  one  did  fay. 

Thou  hatt  fubdu’d  my  heart  this  day; 

But  {he’s  my  jey  Mufgrave  did  fay. 

My  bright  and  bonny  lafs. 
j 1.  With  that  thefe  friends  incontinent 
Become  moft  deadly  foes, 

For  love  of  beauteous  Ifabel, 

Great  ftrife  betwixt  them  rofe. 

Quoth  Armftrong,  fhe  fhall  be  my  wife, 
Although  for  her  I lofe  my  life: 

And  thus  began  a deadly  ftrife. 

All  for  one  bonny  lafs. 


j)  12.  Thus  two  years  long  this  grudge  did  grow 

V Thefe  gallant  knights  between; 

X While  they  a wooing  both  did  go 
A Unto  this  beauteous  queen. 

V And  fne  who  did  their  furies  prove 
X To  neither  would  bewray  her  love, 

The  deadly  quarrel  to  remove 
About  this  bonny  lafs. 

X 13.  But  neither  for  her  fair  intreats, 

0 Nor  yet  her  (harp  difpute, 

V Would  they  appeafe  their  raging  ire, 
q Nor  yet  give  o’er  their  fuit. 

3 The  gentlemen  of  the  north  country 

1 At  laft  did  make  this  good  decree, 

£ All  for  a perfect  unity 

About  this  bonny  lafs . 

X 14.  The  love-fick  knights  firould  both  be  fet 
v Within  one  hall  fo  wide, 
v Each  of  them  in  a gallant  fort, 

X Even  at  a feveraltide: 
y And  twixt  them  both  for  certainty, 

X Fair  Ifabel  fhould  placed  be, 

X Of  them  to  take  her  choice  full  free, 

Moft  like  a bonny  lafs. 

X IS"  And  as  fire,  like  an  angel  bright 
A Betwixt  them  mildly  ftood, 

£ She  turn’d  unto  each  feveral  knight 
X With  pale  and  changed  blood: 

0 Now  am  I at  my  liberty 
£ To  make  and  take  my  choice,  quoth  {he? 

X — Yea,  quoth  the  knights,  we  do  agree: 

£ Then,  chufe  thee  thou  bonny  lafs. 

X 16.O  Mufgrave,  thou  art  all  too  hot, 

X To  be  a lady’s  love: 

C Quoth  flie,  and  Armftrong  feems  a fot, 

X Where  love  binds  him  to  prove. 

X Of  courage  great  is  Mufgrave  ftill; 
v But  fith  to  chufe  I have  my  will, 

X Sweet  Armftrong  fhall  my  joys  fulfil; 

A I’ll  be  his  bonny  lafs. 
y 17.  The  nobks  and  the  gentles  both 
X That  were  in  prefent  place, 
y Rejoiced  at  this  fweet  decree; 
y But  Mufgrave  in  difgrace 
X Out  of  the  hall  did  take  way: 

0 And  Armftrong  marry ’d  was  next  day 
v With  Ifabel  his  lady  gay, 

X And  now  his  own  fweet  bonny  lafs. 

C 18  But  Mufgrave,  on  the  wedding-day, 

X Like  to  a Scotchman  dight, 
a In  feciet  fort  allured  out 
v The  bridegroom  for  to  fight. 

X And  he  that  would  not  out-brav’d  be, 

(;  Unto  his  challenge  did  agree, 

£ Where  he  was  {lain,  a woe  is  me, 

X For  his  fair  bonny  lafs. 


19.  The 
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19,  The  news  whereof  was  quickly  brought 
Unto  the  new  made  bride  ; 

And  many  of  young  Armftrong’s  kin. 

Did  after  Mufgrave  ride. 

They  hew’d  him,  when  they  had  him  got, 
As  imall  as  filh  into  a pot, 

Lo  thus  befel  an  heavy  lot 
Abotit  this  bonny  lafs. 


X 20.  The  lady  young  which  did  lament 
X This  cruel  curfed  ftrife, 
y For  grief  dy’d  on  that  very  day, 

A maiden  and  a wife. 

0 An  hundred  men,  that  haplefs  day, 
v Did  lofe  their  lives  in  that  lame  frav, 

X And  twixt  thofe  names  as  many  fay, 
There  flill  abides  this  ftrife. 


THE  DRINKING  MATCH  OF  EDENHALL. 

By  Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton. 

(See  Walpole’s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  II.  p.  130,  edit.  1759.) 


j.  God  profper  long  from  being  broke 
The  Luck  of  Edenhall  !* 

A doleful  drinking  bout  I ling, 

There  lately  did  befall. 

2.  To  chafe  the  fpleen  with  cup  and  cann 
Duke  Philip  took  his  way  ; 

Babes  yet  unborn  lhall  never  fee 
The  like  of  fuch  a day. 

3.  The  (lout  and  ever-thirfty  duke 
A vow  to  God  did  make 

His  pleafure  within  Cumberland 
Three  live  long  nights  to  take. 

4.  Sir  Mufgrave  too,  of  Martindale, 

A true  and  worthy  knight, 

Eftfoon  with  him  a bargain  made 
In  drinking  to  delight. 

j.  The  bumpers  fwiftly  pafs  about, 

Six  in  an  hand  went  round  ; 

And  with  their  calling  for  more  wine 
They  made  the  hall  refound. 

6.  Now  when  thefe  merry  tidings  reach’d 
The  Earl  of  Harold’s  ears. 

And  am  I (quoth  he,  with  an  oath) 

Thus  flighted  by  my  peers  ? 

7.  Saddle  my  Heed,  bring  forth  my  boots, 
I’ll  be  with  them  right  quick  : 

And,  matter  (heriff,t  come  you  too, — 

We’ll  know  this  fcurvy  trick. 

8.  Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Harold  come, 

Did  at  one  table  fay  : 

’Tis  well,  reply’d  the  mettled  duke, 

How  will  he  get  away  ? 

9.  When  thus  the  earl  began.  Great  duke, 
I’ll  know  how  this  did  chance  ; 

Without  inviting  me  : — fure,  this 
You  did  not  leatn  in  France. 


X 10.  One  of  us  two,  for  this  offence, 

0 Under  the  board  lhall  lie  : 

X I know  thee  well, — a duke  thou  art, 

X So  fome  years  hence  lhall  I. 

¥ 11.  But  trull  me,  Wharton,  pity  ’twere 
X So  much  good  wine  to  fpill, 

C As  thofe  companions  here  may  drink, 

X Ere  they  have  had  their  fill. 

X 12.  Let  thou  and  I,  in  bumpers  full, 

0 This  grand  affair  decide. 

X Accurs’d  be  he,  Duke  Wharton  faid, 

X By  whom  it  is  deny’d. 
v 13.  To  Andrews,  and  to  Hotham  fair$ 

X Then  many  a pint  went  round; 

* And  many  a gallant  gentleman 
v Lay  Tick  upon  the  ground. 

X 14.  When,  at  the  laft,  the  Duke  found  out 
J He  had  the  earl  fecure, 
v He  ply’d  him  with  a full  pint-glafs, 

X Which  laid  him  on  the  floor, 
v 1 5 Who  never  fpake  more  words  than  thefe, 
X After  he  downwards  funk, 

5 My  worthy  friends,  revenge  my  fall, 
y Duke  Wharton  fees  me  drunk. 

X 16  Then,  with  a groan,  Duke  Philip  held 
5 The  fick  man  by  the  joint ; 

§ And  faid,  Earl  Harold,  Head  of  thee, 

X Would  I had  drank  this  pint ! 

? 17.  Alack,  my  very  heart  doth  bleed, 

X And  doth  within  me  fink  ; 

X For,  furely,  a more  fober  Earl 

0 Did  never  fwallow  drink. 

v 18.  With  that  the  Iheriff,  in  a rage/ 

X To  fee  the  earl  fo  fmit, 

1 Vow’d  to  revenge  the  dead  drunk  peer 
X Upon  renown’d  Sir  Kitt. 

. — See  p.  266. 


• A drinking  glafs  belonging  to  the  Mufgraves  of  Edenhall 
f Macheli,  of  Crackenthorp.  § Celebrated  toafts. 
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19.  Then  ftepp’d  a gallant  fquire  forth, 

Of  vifage  thin  and  pale  ; 

Lloyd  was  his  name,  and  of  Gang-  Hall, 

Fail  by  the  river  Swale, 

20.  Who  faid,  he  would  not  have  it  told, 
Where  Eden  river  ra*, 

That,  unconcern’d,  he  Ihould  fit  by, 

So,  ftieriff,  I’m  your  man. 

21.  Now  when  thefe  tidings  reach’d  the  room, 
Where  the  Duke  lay  in  bed, 

How  that  the  fquire  thus  fuddenly 
Upon  the  floor  was  laid ; 

22.  O heavy  tidings ! (quoth  the  Duke,) 
Cumberland  thou  witnefs  be, 

I have  not  any  captain  more 
Of  fuch  account  as  he. 

23.  Like  tidings  to  Earl  Thanet  came, 
Within  as  fhort  a fpace, 


v How  that  the  under-iheriff  too 
a Was  fallen  from  his  place. 

5 24.  Now  God  be  with  him  (faid  the  earl) 
0 Sith  'twill  no  better  be, 

X I truft  I have  within  my  town 
As  drunken  knights  as  he. 

V 25.  Of  all  the  number  that  were  there, 

X Sir  Bains,  he  fcorn’d  to  yield  ; 

v But,  with  a bumper  iu  his  hand, 

X He  dagger’d  o’er  the  field, 
r.  26.  Thus  did  this  dire  contention  end, 
y And  each  man  of  the  flain 
X Were  quickly  carried  off  to  fleep, — 

6 — Their  fenfes  to  regain. 

y 27.  God  blefs  the  King,  the  Duchefs  fat* 
X And  keep  the  land  in  peace  ; 
v And  grant  that  drunkennefs  henceforth. 

V 'Mong  noblemen  may  ceafe  ! &c. 


THE  FAR1SH  OF  SALKELD, 

I FREQUENTLY  called  Great  Salkeld  or  Salkeld  Regis,  from  its  being  parcel 
of  the  lands  ceded  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and  afterwards  reaflumed  on  the 
defection  of  John  Balioi.  It  was  granted  by  King  William  III.  to  the  anceftor  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  This  paridi  is  bounded  by  Edenhall  to  the  fouth,  Lazonby 
to  the  weft  and  north,  and  the  river  Eden  to  the  eaft.  Here  is  a very  picfturefque 
view  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  a place  called  the  Force-mill:  the  word  force , 
though  probably,  a corruption  only  of  the  plural  fords , is  frequently  ufed  tn  this 
county  to  defenbe  a waterfall  or  cafcade ; it  has  the  fame  acceptation  in  other 
northern  counties;  the  great  fall  of  the  river  lees  is  called  the  force.  The  weftern 
fide  is  formed  by  lofty  rocks,  excavated  and  cut  in  niches,  confiding  of  feats  in  a 
femicircular  order  for  ten  or  twelve  perfons,  like  the  ftalls  in  ancient  cathedrals.  The 
river  falls  over  a broken  wear,  or  dam,  or  force  by  innumerable  fpouts,  in  various 
directions. — The  oppoiite  banks  are  rocky  and  over-grown  with  fhrubs  and  trees  ; 
and  in  the  ftream  is  a Angular  column  of  tnafonry  work,  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  in 
height,  which  appears  like  the  pier  of  fome  ancient  bridge,  f The  whole  channel 

of 

f Mr.  J.  Sympfon,  of  Grafmere  to  whom  we  confefs  our  obligations  in  this  article,  informs  us,  “ that 
14  he  remembers  part  of  another  pillar  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river.  That  not  far  from  thefe  remains,  is 
“ a quarry  of  fine  white  alabafter  (gypfum)  in  the  grounds  of  Samuel  Lacey,  Lfq.”  with  which  he  con* 
je£hircs  the  pillars  were  cemented  ; and  he  fpeaks,  as  from  experience,  “ that  when  that  alabafter  is  pro- 
« perly  calcined  and  made  into  mortar,  it  will  cement  hard  like  ftone  under  water.*  That  o the  fame  fide, 
“ about  a mile  below,  tliere  has  formerly  been  a church,  but  which  is  now  nearly  wafhed  away  by  the  river; 
it  the  fituation  is  on  a high  bank,  like  that  on  which  the  church. of  Brampton,  in  Gilftand,  ftands.  That 

“ when 

* q he  people  fay  that  all  the  goods  that  were  carried  between  Ncwcaftlc  and  Penrith,  patted  over  this  bridge  with, 
pack-horfes,  no  carriages  being  then  in  ufc  5 and  the  fteepnefs  of  the  banks,  on  each  fide,  feems  to  confirm  this  idea. 
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of  the  river  is  rocky.  In  the  year  1360,  a bridge  at  Great  Salkeld  was  taken  away 
by  floods,  for  the  repairing  or  re-edifying  of  which,  Bifhop  Welton  publiflied  an 
indulgence  of  forty  days.  We  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  whether  the  bridge 
was  rebuilt  on  the  old  fituation.  The  prelent  bridge  is  placed  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  force,  and  is  a Angular  compofition  of  elliptic,  femicircular,  and  pointed 
arches,  one  fucceeding  the  other,  perhaps,  being  in  part  conftrudted  out  of  the 
remains  of  the  old  bridge.  It  was  built  about  twenty  years  ago,  chiefly  of  an  open 
gritted  red-ftone,  which  doth  not  promife  to  be  durable. 

There  is  fomething  Angular  in  the  form  and  conflru&ion  of  the  church  tower, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ereded  at  a different  period  from  the  body  of  the 
church  : it  has  certainly  been  calculated  for  a place  of  defence,  and  ufed  as 
the  Aronghold  and  retreat  of  the  rector,  his  family,  and  pariflfloners,  in  times 
of  public  danger.  Such,  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  original  deflgns  of  all  church 
towers  ; and  fevere  cenfures  have  been  pronounced  againfl  the  parifhioners,  in 
other  diocefes,  particularly  in  Durham,  lor  neglecting  repairs.  The  door  opens 
from  the  church,  plaited  and  defended  with  iron  ; the  flrft  apartment  is  vaulted, 
wherein  a large  table  l'tands,  that  holds  an  iron  helmet  and  the  remains  of  coats  of 
mail.  Several  funnels  are  carried  up  in  the  wails,  as  chimneys  to  void  the  Anoke 
which  has  proceeded  from  Ares  made  on  the  floor ; a circumltance  that  points  out 
its  antiquity.  The  great  hall  in  the  tower  of  Bambrough  in  Northumberland,  has 
funnels  of  the  like  nature,  and  other  ancient  places  of  flrength.  Our  guide  told 
us  dreadful  Aories  of  an  unhappy  fpirit,  that  viAts  thofe  rufly  remains  of  armour, 
which,  perhaps,  Arengthened  his  mifdeeds,  and  he  trembled  when  the  poffefled 
head- piece  was  put  on  : BiAiop  Nicolfon,  fuppofed  this  tower  was  the  work  of 
Archdeacon  Clole,  brother  to  the  bifluop  of  that  name,  who  was  tranflated  from 
Car! ille  to  LitchAeld  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VI. ’s  reign  ; but  he  alAgns  no 
reafon  for  fuch  conjecture ; Clofe  lies  interred  in  the  quire. 

Doctor  Thomas  Mufgrave,  w hillt  he  was  archdeacon,  made  great  improvements 
to  the  parfonage  houfe ; and  Mr.  Nicolfon  made  fome  additions. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  archdeaconry 


when  he  vifited  the  place  laft,  only  a {mail  pait  of  the  church-yard  remained  ; that  human  bones  appeared 
« in  the  bank  and  others  by  the  lide  of  the  river.  That  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  of  the  place 
« was,  that  they  brought  the  dead  out  of  Allton  Moor,  in  the  days  of  yore,  to  be  interred  there;’ — perhaps 

in  the  great  mortality,  in  1598. 

This  ingenious  cor  refpondent  further  informs  us,  “that  in  that  part  of  Great  Salkeld  called  the  Duke, 
“ on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Penrith,  upon  the  fell,  there  is  an  encampment  thrown  up,  about  1200 
“ feet  in  length,  and  j 2 feet  high ; clofe  to  the  encampment  is  a bafon  cf  water,  circular,  and  about  50 
»•  or  6o  yards  in  diameter,  and  four  or  five  yards  deep  ; as  all  the  ground  near  to  the  encampment  is  a 
“ plain,  probably  materials  were  dug  out  of  that  bafon  to  form  the  vallum. — That — 

“ A little  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile  further,  towards  the  north  end  of  the  parilh,  clofe  to  the  road, 
“ on  the  right  hand,  are  confiderable  remains  of  a fortified  ftation,  inclofed  with  a vallum  of  rough  ftones 
“ and  pebbles,  without  mortar,  now  grown  over  with  oak  trees  and  bruftiwood;  it  is  called  aka-bur n,  and  the 
“ old  people  fay  it  was  an  ancient  caftle.-j-  In  fome  parts  of  it,  arefmall  fquare  inclofures,  fenced  in  the 
“ fame  manner ; in  one  place  the  appearance  of  a fire  place,  or  hearth,  where  fire  had  frequently  been,  was 
" difeovered.  That  at  a little  difiance,  in  the  fame  parifh,  is  a tumulus  of  ftones,  called  a raife , like  to 
“ Dunmaile  raife  ; and  at  about  a quarter  of  a mile  further  in  Lazonby  is  another  raife , but  not  fo  large.” 

| It  has  the  name  of  Aikton  Caftle. 
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of  Carlifle.  It  is  conjectured  that  it  has  been  annexed  thereto,  from  the  firft 
foundation  of  the  fee.f 

A free- 


+ This  parifh,  in  the  year  1750,  confifted  of  71  houfes  ; in  1781,  of  61,  which  contained  274  inha- 
bitants. From  a calculation  made  of  the  deaths,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  viz.  from  1771  to  1780, 
inclufive,  it  appears  that  one  in  55  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  parifh  dies  annually. 

SALKELD  RECTORY. 

Dedicat.  St.  Cuthbert — Annexed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Cumberland. 


DECANATUS  CUMB.. 

Pope  Nich.  VaL  1 K.  Edw.  II. 

Eccl.  de  Salkeld  archid.  Karl,  appro.  12I.  j Eccl.  de  Salkeld  Regis  2I 

Real  value  90I.  os.  od. 

RECTORIA  ECCLIE  P’OCHIAL  DE  SALKELD 

Willmus  Holgylle  Clericus  Redor  ejufdem  Ecelie  de  Salkeld  habet  Mans,  et  Glebam  did 
Redor.  que  valent  coib.  annis.  — — — — — 

Idem  Willmus  habet  Grana  decim.  did.  p’oehie  que  vale’t  coibus  annis 
Idem  Willmus  habet  decim  Feni  Lini  et  Canobi  did.  p’oehie  que  valent  coibus  annis. 

Idem  Willmus  habet  decim  Lani  Agn.  et  Veller.  que  valent  coibus  annis.  — — 
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Extent.]  Three  miles  N.  and  S.  three  miles  and  a half  E.  and  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  arable  land  in  general  is  light  and  gravelly;  near  to  Eden,  fomewhat  loamy. 
It  pioducesgood  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  potatoes. — »7ew  turnips  are  grown. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  Of  the  fame  kind  as  thofa  of  Edenhall ; about  900  fheep,  fewer  in  fummer. 
Poor  Rate  ] Amounts  to  about  70I.  a-year. 

Tithes.]  Generally  taken  in  kind. 

Aspect.]  The  lands  incline  to  the  eaft,  the  fields  in  general  fenced  with  ftone  walls  and  much  of  the 
land  lies  in  doles,  which  greatly  retards  improvement.  Very  little  wood  except  about  the  dwelling  houfes, 
which  are  many  of  them  (haded  with  trees.  The  arable  land  inclines  regularly  down  to  the  river,  is  dry 
and  capable  of  great  improvement.  There  is  a large  trad  of  barren  common  land. 

Rents.]  17s.  or  1 8s.  per  acre,  on  an  average. 

Buildings.]  In  general  are  very  good,  feveral  perfonsof  good  circumftances  refide  on  their  own  eftates. 
Hunter-Hall,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Ricardfoa,  is  a neat  manfion  with  good  land  about  it. 

Mineral  Spring.]  There  is  a fpring  of  chalybeate  water  on  the  common. — Housman’s  Notes. 


George  Benfon , a learned  and  eminent  nonconformift  divine,  and  author  of  feveral  valuable  theological 
works,  was  born  here,  of  a good  family,  in  1699.  His  great  grandfather  left  London  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  fettled  at  this  place  ; where  he  raifed  a confiderable  family.— 
From  the  eldeft.  of  his  thirteen  fens,  tile  late  Lord  Bingley  defeended ; and  from  the  youngeft,  this 
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A free-fchool  was  founded  here  in  the  year  1515,  endowed  with  feveral  fmall 
rents  and  manerial  fines,  it  has  been  diftrefied  with  a long  litigation  touching  its 

rights. 

George  Benfon’s  grandfather.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Greek 
Teftament.  And  fuch  was  the  ferioufnefs  of  his  temper,  and  his  attachment  to  books,  that  his  parents 
determined  to  educate  him  for  the  miniftry.  With  this  view,  after  having  palled  through  a courfe  of 
grammar  learning,  he  was  fent  to  an  academy  kept  by  Dr.  Dixon  at  Whitehaven,  where  he  continued 
about  a year  ; and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  univeifity  of  Glafgow,  where  he  completed  his  aca- 
demical ftudies.  The  principles  in  which  he  was  bred  up,  were  Calvin  iftical,  and  he  believed  in  his  eailier 
years,  in  the  doctrine  of  predeftinaticn  ; but  farther  enquiry  and  examination  led  him  to  exchange  his 
opinions  on  this  point  ; the  fettling  of  which  he  thought  efl'entially  neceflary,  before  he  engaged  in  the 
miniftry.  This  refolution,  and  this  difcuffion,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  good  fenfe  and  his  candour. 

About  the  clofe  of  the  year  1721,  Mr.  Benfon  came  to  London,  and  having  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  feveral  of  the  moft  eminent  Prefbyterian  minifters,  he  began  to  preach  firft  at  Chertfey,  and 
afterwards  in  London.  The  learned  Dr.  Calamy  took  him  into  his  family,  and  treated  him  with  great 
kindnefs  and  friendlhip.  By  the  recommendation  of  that  gentleman,  he  afterwards  went  to  Abingdon, 
in  Berklhire,  and  was  unanimoufty  chofen  paftor  of  the  congregation  of  Proteftant  diflenters  in  that  town. 
He  was  ordained  in  1 723,  Dr.  Calamy  and  five  other  minifters  officiating  on  the  occafion.  At  Abingdon 
he  remained  feven  years  ; and  whillt  there,  appears  to  have  had  fome  thoughts  of  ftudying  phyfic.  But 
this  defign  he  laid  alide,  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  the  facred  writings,  and  in  labouring  to 
inftruft  and  edify  the  people  under  his  care.  During  his  ftay  at  this  place,  he  preached  and  published 
three  fei  ious  praftical  difeourfes,  addrefied  to  young  perfons  ; which  were  well  received.  But  he'afterwards 
fupprefltd  them,  as  not  teaching  what  he  thought,  on  farther  enquiry,  the  exadt  dodtrine,  in  relation  to 
fome  interefting  points  of  Chriftianity.  In  1726,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hills,  a widow ; with 
whom  he  lived  very  happily,  for  fourteen  years.  In  1728,  he  received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted, 
to  become  minifter  to  a congregation  in  King  John’s  Court,  Southwark;  among  whom  he  laboured  with 
great  diligence  and  fidelity  for  eleven  years,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  them. 

The  light  which  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke  had  thrown  upon  fome  of  the  moft  obfeure  and  difficult 
parts  of  St.  Paul’s  epiftles,  by  his  clofe  attention  to  the  original  defign  with  which  they  were  written, 
and  by  carefully  perilling  the  thread  of  the  author’s  reafoning,  induced  and  encouraged  Mr.  Benfon,  as 
it  had  before  induced  Mr.  Price,  to  attempt  the  illuftration  of  the  other  epiftles  of  St.  Paul  in  a fimilar 
method.  Accordingly  in  173  r,  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  “ A Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  St.  Paul’s  Epiftle 
“ to  Philemon,  attempted  in  Imitation  of  Mr  Locke’s  Manner,”  with  an  Appendix  ; in  which  is 
fhewn,  “ that  St.  Paul  could  neither  be  an  enthufiaft  nor  an  impoftor ; and  confequently  that  the 
“Chriftian  religion  muft  be,  (as  he  has  reprefented  it)  heavenly  and  divine.”  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  argument  of  this  Appendix  hath  iince  been  improved  and  illuftrated  with  great  force  and  elegance  by 
the  late  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Mr.  Benfon’s  firft  publication  on  the  epiftles  meeting  with  a very  favourable  reception,  he  proceeded, 
with  great  diligence  and  increafing  reputation,  to  publilh  paraphiafes  and  notes  on  the  two  Epiftles  to  the 
Theftalonians,  the  ill  and  2d  Epiftle  to  Timothy,  and  the  Epiftle  to  Titus;  adding  diftertations  on 
feveral  important  fubjedts  ; and  particularly  on  infpiration.  In  1 735,  he  publifhed,  in  three  thin  volumes 
4to,  “ The  Hiftory  of  the  Firft  Planting  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  taken  from  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles, 
“ and  their  Epiftles  : together  with  the  remarkable  Fadls  of  the  Jewifli  and  Roman  Pliftory,  which 
“ affedled  the  Chriftians  within  that  period.” 

In  1 740,  he  was  chefen  paftor  of  the  congregation  of  Proteftant  diftenters  in  Crutched  Friars,  London, 
in  the  room  of  Dr.  William  Harris  ; and  in  this  fituation  he  continued  till  his  death.  It  appears  that, 
about  this  time,  lie  alfo  received  an  invitation  to  become  joint -paftor  of  the  Prefbyterian  congregation  at 
Birmingham  with  Mr.  Samuel  Bourn  ; but  this  he  declined.  In  Crutched  Friars,  he  had,  feveral  years,  as 
his  affiftant,  the  very  eminent  and  learned  Dr  Lardner  ; and  they  conftantly  lived  together  in  the  greateft 
friendfhip.  Nor  was  this  in  the  leaft  interrupted,  when  the  increafing  bodily  infirmities  of  Dr.  Lardner 
obliged  him  to  defift  from  the  public  exercife  of  the  miniftry.  In  1 742,  Mr.  Benfon  married  Mrs.  Mary 
Kettle,  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Kettle,  of  Birmingham  ; a lady  of  a very  amiable  character  ; his 
former  wife  having  beeu  dead  about  two  years.  In  1743,  be  published  in  8vo,  “ The  Reafonablenefs 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures and  in  1744,  in  confideration  of  his  great 
learning  and  abilities,  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

Dr. 
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rights.  There  is  a parifh  ftock  of  9I.  6s.  od.  and  a poor  flock  of  34I.  4s.  4d. 
Two  thirds  of  the  tithes  anciently  belonged  to  Wetheral  priory,  and  one  third  to 

the 

Dr.  Benfon  having  finifhed  tliofe  Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  he  intended  to  write  paraphrafes  and 
notes,  proceeded  to  explain,  after  the  fame  manner,  the  feven  epiftles,  commonly  called  Catholic  Epiftles, 
viz.  the  Epiftle  of  St.  James,  the  two  Epiftles  of  St.  Peter,  the  Epiftle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  three  Epiftles 
of  St.  John.  Of  the  firft  edition  of  this  work,  he  fent  a copy  to  his  namefake,  Dr.  Benfon,  Bifhop  of 
Gloucefter.  That  amiable  writer  wrote  him  a letter  of  thanks  on  the  occalion  ; which  we  infert,  becaufe, 
as  Dr.  Amory  juftly  obferves,  it  breathes  fo  truly  a Chriftian  fpirit: 

SIR,  Berry. flreet,  Wejlminjler , January  10,  1748-9. 

*•  I received,  at  my  coming  to  town  upon  Saturday  laft,  what  you  are  pleafed  to  ftile  a fmall,  but 
“ muft  allow  me  to  efteem,  a very  valuable  prefent;  your  Paraphrafe  and  Notes  on  the  feven  Catholic 
“ Epiftles.  I have  not  yet  had  time  to  perufe  them  ; but  I could  not,  till  I had,  delay  to  return  my 
“ thanks  for  the  great  favour  you  have  done  me.  And  to  which  I wrfh  I could  think  myfelf  entitled, 
“ upon  any  of  the  other  accounts  you  mention,  befides  that  only  of  wearing  a name,  to  which  you,  by 
“ your  learning,  have  done  honour. 

“ I can  only  fay  for  myfelf,  that  I have  a fincere  defire  to  do  all  the  good,  which  my  abilities  will 
**  capacitate  me  for,  in  the  ftation  in  which  it  has  pleafed  Providence  to  place  me:  and  a fincere  delight 
“ to  fee  virtue  and  religion  defended  in  an  age  which  fo  much  wants  it,  by  able  hands.  And  no  one  can 
“ be  more  ready  than  myfelf  to  acknowledge  how  much  upon  this  account  we  are  indebted  to  the  learned 
“ labours  and  admirable  writings  of  feveral  of  thofe,  whom  we  have  the  unhappinefs  to  have  differing 
“ from  us  in  fome  lefs  important  particulars. 

“ I beg  of  God  to  blefs  your  3nd  their  labours  for  his  fervice,  and  to  unite  us  all  in  love  and  charity 

here,  arid  glory  hereafter.  And  yourfelf  I beg  with  much  regard  to  believe  me  to  be, 

“ Sir,  your  faithful  and  much  obliged  humble  fervant, 

“ M.  GLOUCESTER.” 

H is  labours  in  facred  literature  met  with  a very  favourable  reception  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  many  diftinguifhed  men  of  learning ; and  procured  him  the  efteem  and 
friendlhip  of  many  eminent  perfons  of  the  eftablifhed  church,  as  well  as  among  diffenters.  Among  his 
friends  and  correfpondents,  were  Sir  Peter  King,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Barrington,  Bifhop 
Hoadly,  Bifhop  Butler,  Bifhop  Coneybeare,  Dr.  Duchal,  and  Dr.  Ldand,  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  of  New  England,  Profeffor  Michaelis,  of  Goettingen,  Dr.  Wifhart,  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bourn,  of  Birmingham,  Dr.  John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  and  many  other  learned  and  ingenious  perfons  — 
Dr.  I. aw,  the  late  learned  bifhop  of  this  diocefe,  was  alfo  his  particular  friend  ; and  as  a proof  of  his 
friendlhip,  at  Dr.  Benfon’s  rtqueft,  permitted  his  Differtation  on  Mark  ix.  ver.  49,  50.  to  be  inferted  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Chrilt,  though  not  prepared  by  him  for  the  prefs.  Dr.  Benfon  appears 
likewile  to  have  been  upon  very  friendly  terms  with  Dr.  Watts,  though  their  difference  of  fentiment  in 
fome  points  was  confiderable.  They  occafionnlly  correfponded  together ; and  fome  of  Dr.  Benfon’6 
earlier  pieces  were  fubmitted  to  Dr.  Watts’s  perufal. 

In  1747,  he  pnblifhed  a volume  of  fermons  on  feveral  fubje&s,  a copy  of  which  he  fent  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Herring,  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  with  congratulations  on  his  elevation  to  that  fee.  The  arebbifhop’s 
acknowledgment  of  this  letter  is  fo  mild,  polite,  and  Chriftian,  that  we  cannot  refill  the  temptation  of 
inferting  it: 

REV.  SIR,  Kennington , February  2,  1747-8. 

“ I cannot  fatisfy  myfelf  with  having  fent  a cold  and  common  anfwer  of  thanks,  for  your  volume 
“ of  moft  excellent  and  ufeful  fermons.  I do  it  in  this  manner  with  great  efteem  and  cordiality.  I thank 
“ you  at  the  fame  time,  as  becomes  me  to  do,  for  your  very  obliging  good  wifhes.  The  fubjedt  on  which 
“ my  friends  congratulate  me,  is  in  truth,  matter  of  conilant  anxiety  to  me.  I hope  I have  an  honeft 
“ intention,  and  for  the  reft  I muft  rely  on  the  good  grace  of  God,  and  the  counfel  and  afliftance  of  my 
“ friends. 

“ I think  it  happy,  that  I am  called  up  to  this  high  ftation  at  a time  when  fpite  and  rancour  and 
“ narrownefs  of  fpirit  are  out  of  countenance  ; when  we  breathe  the  benign  and  comfortable  air  of  liberty 
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the  re£tor.  At  Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  vifitation,  the  fchool  rents  were  3!.  and  the  poor 
ftock  20I.  annually. 

“ and  toleration  ; and  the  teachers  of  our  common  religion  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  extend  its  effential 
“ influence,  and  join  in  ever  fupporting  its  true  intereft  and  honour.  No  times  call  more  loudly  upon 
“ Prt  teftants  for  zeal,  and  unity,  and  charity. 

“ I am.  Rev.  Sir,  your  affured  friend, 

“ T.  CANTUAR.” 

Dr.  Benfon's  indefatigable  application  to  his  (Indies,  and  his  conftant  preaching,  at  length  impaired 
his  conftitution  ; and  he  found  it  neceffary  to  quit  the  public  exercife  of  the  miniftry.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  reap  all  the  benefit  fo  ardently  prayed  for  by  his  friends,  even  from  reft  and  retirement.  He  died  in  a 
very  compofed  and  refigned  manner,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1762,  in  the  lixty -third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  a man  of  great  piety  and  learning  ; intenfely  ftudious;  and  unwearied  in  In’s  refearches  after 
theologieal  truth.  This  was  the  great  bufmefs  of  his  life.  His  temper  was  naturally  ferious ; but  in 
the  company  of  his  friends,  he  was  chearful ; and  loved  the  converfation  of  men  of  letters,  efpecially  thofe 
whofe  ftudics  were  (imilar  to  his  own.  He  was  fhort-lighted  ; which  was  fome  inconvenience  to  him  in 
the  public  delivery  of  his  difeourfes ; but  his  appearance  was  grave  and  venerable;  and  the  earneftnefs  of 
his  manner  made  ample  amends  for  the  inconvenience  of  his  fhort-fightednefs. 

He  was  of  no  ordinary  fervice  to  good  learning  and  piety,  by  diredtiiig  and  aflifting  young  divines  in 
the  critical  ftudy  of  the  feriptures  ; and  for  many  years  he  had  one  or  more  living  with  him,  who  applied 
to  this  ftudy  under  his  eye.  Several  of  thefe  have  done  honour  to  their  tutor  ; two  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
improper  particularly  to  mention,  becaufe  of  their  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  Dr.  Macknight, 
auther  of  “ the  Harmony  of  the  Golpels and  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Alexander,  a young  divine  among 
the  diffenters,  of  the  1110ft  promifmg  talents  and  chara&er.  He  went  to  bed  on  the  28th  of  December, 

1 765,  in  perfeft  health,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  juft  after  finifliing  a fermon  which  he  intended 
to  preach  next  day  ; hut  at  fix  next  morning  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  the  fermon  in  his  hand,  in 
the  29th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Palmer,  focn  after  his  death,  publifhed  “ a paraphrafe  upon  the  xvth 
“ chapter  of  the  ifc  epiftlc  to  the  Corinthians  ; with  critical  notes  and  obfervations,  and  a preliminary 
“ differtation,  a commentary,  with  critical  remarks,  upon  the  6th,  7th,  and  part  of  the  8th  chapter  of 
“ the  epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Together  with  a fermon  on  Eccleliaftes  ix.  10.  compofed  by  the  author, 
“ the  Rev.  John  Alexander,  the  evening  before  his  death.”  The  fubjeft  of  this  fermon,  the  merit  of  his 
critique,  together  with  the  ftriking  co-incidence  of  extraordinary  circumftances,  all  concur  to  render  this 
an  interefting  publication. 

Dr.  Benfon  left  behind  him  in  MS.  “ the  Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  taken  from  the  New 
“ Teftament,  with  obfeivations  and  reflexions  proper  to  illuftrate  the  excellence  of  his  charaXer,  and  the 
“ divinity  of  his  million  and  religion  ” To  this,  feveral  critical  differtations  were  added.  In  1764,  Dr. 
Amory  publiflied  the  whole  in  one  volume  4to.  prefixing  a good  metzotinto  of  the  author ; together  with 
fundry  memoirs  of  his  life,  writings,  and  charaXer;  from  which  vve,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  Biographia 
Britannica,  have  compiled  the  greateft  part  of  this  article.  Dr.  Newcome,  then  bifhop  of  OfTory,  aftei- 
wards  bifhop  of  Waterford,  and  now  archbifhop  of  Armagh,  hath  inferted  Dr.  Benfon’s  manner  of  har- 
monizing the  accounts  of  Chrift’s  refurreXion,  from  his  Life  of  Chrift,  in  the  appendix  of  his  lordfhip’s 
Harmony  of  the  Gofpvls,  printed  at  Dublin  in  1778.  In  the  appendix  to  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Theological  Repofitoiy,  2d  edition,  are  inferted  two  curious  letters  from  Dr.  Shaw  to  Dr.  Benfon,  re- 
lative to  the  paffage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red  Sea. 

Dr.  Benfon  was  a remarkble  inftance  of  the  happy  effeXs  of  a learned  induftry  It  is  well  known,  that 
he  was  not  a man  of  great  original  genius ; that  he  had  fmall  powers  of  invention  and  fancy  ; and  that 
he  had  not  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  elegance  and  tafte  in  compofition.  When  at  the  univerfity,  we 
are  affured  that  he  was  thought  to  be  but  a dull  lad  by  his  fellcw-ftudents,  and  that  they  expelled  nothing 
confiderable  from  him.  But,  by  the  force  of  application,  he  out-ftripped  his  more  lively  companions, 
and  produced  works  of  real  and  lading  utility  and  merit. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  LAZONBY. 

QUASI  Leaftng-town y or  town  of  Leys , or  Leas,  is  the  next  adjoining  parifh, 
bounded  by  theparifhes  of  Penrith  and  Hutton,  on  the  weft  and  fouthweft, 
Hdket  on  the  northweft,  and  the  river  Eden  on  the  eaft  and  northeaft. 

The  manor  of  Lazonby  X lies  within  the  foreft  of  Inglewood  : it  w-as  anciently 
the  property  of  the  Stotvills,  and  by  marriage  pafied  to  the  Morvills,  and  from 

them 

jl  A mixed  manor,  held  under  the  Duke  of  Devonlhire — Free-rent  2I.  7s.  id.  halfpenny — Indenture 
rent  9I.  15s.  7d.  halfpenny — Arbitrary  rent  3s.  2d.. — A rent  called  the  potter  rent  (luppofed  for  the 
right  of  working  clay  for  pots,  of  which  there  is  a fine  white  ftratum)  il.  4s. — Improved  rent  3s.  nd. 

LAZONBY  VICARAGE. 

Ded.  St.  Nicholas. — Pr.  and  Conv.  Carl.  prop. — Bp.  Carl,  patron. 

DECANATUS  CUMBR. 

Pope  Nich.  val.  1 K.  Edw.  II.  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

Ecclef.  de  Lafyngby  613  4>  iool  Vicaria  13  1 2 

Vicaria  ejufdem  7 6 o)  - --  --  --  --  - 100J 
Small  tithes. — Witherllack  payment  40s. 

Incumbents. — 1300,  William  de  Haloghton — 1316,  Adam  de  Ottely,  p.  m.  Haloghton — 1376, 
William  de  Threlkeld  — Richard  de  Whitton,  p.  m.  Threlkeld — John  de  Callri  Barnardi — 1477,  Edward 
Rotham — 1484,  John  Boon — 1588, Edward  Denton — ’614,  Anthony  Haydock,  p m.  Denton — 1637, 
Jonathan  Goodwin,  p.  m.  Haydock — 1661,  Robert  Simpfon,  p.  ref.  Goodwin — 1668,  John  Simpfon, 
A.  B.  p.  m.  Simpfon — Robert  Hume — 1703,  George  Parker,  A.  M.  p.  ref  Hume — 1 737»  Erafmus 
Head,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Parker — 1739,  William  Wilkinfon,  A.  M.  p.  ref.  Head — 1752,  John  B.own,  A.  M. 
p.  m.  Wilkinfon — 1757,  John  Brown,  p.  ref.  Brown — 1763,  James  Evans,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Brown — 1771, 
Jofeph  Blain,  p.  m.  Evans — 1789,  Thomas  Myers,  B.  L.  L.  p.  m.  Blain. 

VICARIA  DE  LASYNGBY. 

Rolandus  Threlkeld  clericus  vicarius  ejufdem  Ecclie  de  Lafyngby  cujs.  Redlor.  appropata  ~)  £.  s.  d. 
unita  et  annexa  eft  Religiofis  viris  p’ori  et  co’vent  dcLanercoft,  habet  Manfionem  ctGlebam  o 14  o 
ejufdem  que  valent  annuatim  coib.  annis.  — — — — — J 

Idem  Roland,  habet  div’s  terr  et  ten  ibm  que  valent  coib  annis.  — — — 0166 

Idem  Rolandus  habet  liber,  firm  uniusten  jam  in  tenura  Willm  Scot.  q.  val.  p.  ann.  0100 

Idem  Rolandus  habet  Herbagiu.  de  Plumton,  infra  p’oehia  prediftam  que  val’t  coibus  a’is.  o 20  o 
Idem  Rolandus  habet  dimidiu.  decim.  Garbar.  novi  cultur.  infa  dift.  p’oehia  et  val.  p.  ann.  068 
Idem  Rolandus  habet  decim.  Agn.  et  Lan.  61.  et  decim  feni  linietCanobi  24s.  q.  val.  p.  ann.  740 
Idem  Rolandus  habet  Oblac.  minut.  cum  albe  decim.  et  p’ficuis  libr  pafchalis  que  val  coib.  ais.  o 42  o 
Idem  Roland. habet  2 Elkepps  Haverri  ferr.  folut  p.priorim  et  co’ven  deLan’coil  p’compficoes 
q.  valent  p.  annu.  coib.  annis.  — — — — — — — 

Srn  total  valor.  13I.  6s.  2d.  de  Quibs. 

Refohic.^Senag.  ^ jn  refoluc.  Epo  Karlij  p.  Senagio  annuatim  folut.  — — —020 

Et  in  conf.  p’cucon  vifitacon  di£t.  Epi  de  triennio  in  trienniu  6s.  et  fic  p.  annu.  — 020 

Sm  deduct  4s. 

Et  Rem.  13I.  os.  I4d.  xma  inde  26s.  id.  halfpenny. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


o 12 


Extent  ] Five  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  three  and  a half  from  E.  to  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Nearly  four  parts  in  five  are  common  and  heath.  The  arable  land  lies  on  the 
banks  of  Eden  to  the  eaft,  and  on  the  banks  of  Pettrell  by  the  fide  of  the  great  road  to  Carlifle  to  the  weft  ; 
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them  to  the  Multons,  and  fo  to  Dacres.  It  was  fettled  upon  the  iflue  male  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Dacres,  with  limitations  over  to  the  heirs  general  of  that 
family,  which  carried  the  inheritance  over  to  the  lords  Dacre  of  the  fouth. 
Leonard  Dacre,  whilft  he  was  feized,  with  his  Brothers  Edward  and  Francis,  were 
attainted  12th  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  their  adherence  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  their  execution  was  refpited,  to  preferve  thofe  limited 
ellates  to  the  crown  and  prevent  their  immediate  reverfion  to  the  next  in  re- 
mainder. On  the  death  of  Leonard,  21ft  Queen  Elizabeth,  a commiflion  iffued 
to  inquire  of  his  eftate  and  effe&s;  and  on  the  inquifition  it  was  returned,  that 
Philip  Earl  of  Arundel  in  right  of  Anne  his  wife,  and  Lord  William  Howard  in 

in  which  is  comprehended  great  part  of  Plumpton.  The  land  towards  Eden  is  light  with  a mixture  of 
gravel,  producing  a few  turnips,  (which  tor  want  of  proper  culture  was  not  a third  part  of  what  the  foil 
would  bear)  pretty  good  bailey,  rye,  oats,  and  peas,  and  little  wheat;  with  proper  attention  wheat  would 
do  well.  Near  Armathwaite,  the  foil  is  ftrong  and  bears  good  wheat — Artificial  graffes  would  be  pro- 
ductive, but  aie  negledted.  Towards  Peterel  the  foil  is  ftrong  and  loamy,  and  in  fummers  when  there  are 
moderate  rains,  produces  heavy  crops  of  grain;  but  the  chief  part  is  held  in  pafturage  and  meadow,  which 
are  more  profitable  than  corn,  from  the  number  of  droves  of  cattle  that  pafs,  and  want  refreftiment,  for 
which  a high  price  is  paid. 

Commons,  j Particularly  the  northern  traCts,  called  the  Low  Plains,  afford  excellent  dry  pafturage 
for  fheep. 

Aspect,  Wood.  &c.3  On  the  banks  of  the  Eden  the  lands  incline  towards  the  eaft,  on  Peterel  to- 
wards the  weft. — At  the  northern  extremity  is  a large  foreft  of  oaks,  called  baron  wood,  belonging  to  Sir 
Philip  Mufgrave;  veiy  few  trees  are  Handing  in  the  inclofures,  which  are  chiefly  fenced  with  walls. — There 
is  a confiderable  quantity  of  holme-land  near  Eden,  by  negligence  a mere  fwamp;  if  drained  would  be  of 
great  value. 

Buildings  3 Chiefly  cf  ftone  and  flated,  freeftone  being  had  at  a fmall  expence. 

Rents. 3 The  average  on  Eden  fide  is  about  16s.  per  acre,  on  Peterel  about  18s. 

Fish. 3 Salmon,  trout,  eels.  Sec.  in  Eden,  trout  in  Peterel. 

Roads. 3 Thr  great  road  from  London  to  Scotland,  leads  through  the  weftern  fide  of  this  patifh,  on  the 
line  of  the  old  Roman  road. 

Tithes. 3 Are  drawn  in  kind. 

Sheep  and  Cattle. 3 About  2500  fheep  of  a fmall  fize;  wedders  fell  for  9s.  or  10s.  a piece,  about 
9 fleeces  go  to  a ftone,  which  fells  for  8s.  6d.  About  200  fheep  belonging  to  this  parifh  are  fummered  on 
Aidfton  Moor,  of  a much  larger  fize.  Several  Scotch  cattle  are  bought  for  fummering  upon  the  commons, 
and  fold  off  the  fame  feafon. 

Antiquities. 3 Befides  the  ftation  called  Old  Penrith,  and  the  great  Roman  road  extending  from  north 
to  fouth,  there  is  another  road  leading  to  Salkeld  bridge — urns  were  found  about  twenty  years  ago  on  the 
fell,  by  a perfon  winning  ftones,  they  contained  bones  and  afhes.  Several  cairns  are  on  the  commons,  and 
at  a place  called  Caftle  Rigg  the  ruins  of  a building  appear,  moated  round.  In  Baron  Wood  is  a very  high 
rock,  in  which  is  a cave  of  confiderable  fize,  apparently  artificial;  it  is  called  the  giants  chamber  a name 
common  to  thofe  hiding  places,  where  out-laws  and  men  who  lived  by  rapine,  the  terror  of  the  country  were 
fecreted,  in  thofe  wretched  times  when  little  fecurity  was  known  to  the  inhabitant.  Such  beings  had  the 
fame  horrible  denomination  in  ether  ages  and  countries  ; it  was  an  appellation  given  to  every  monfter  of 
tyranny  and  violence.  Housman’s  Notes. 

Population. 3 From  1700  to  1719,  there  were  chriftned  250,  buried  227. — From  1772  to  1792, 
there  were  chriftned  263,  buried  168. — Here  is  an  increafe  of  13  chriftned  and  a decreafe  of  59  deaths, 
A rr.ongft  the  dates  for  thefe  laft  20  years,  there  were  4 died  at  the  age  of  80 — 2 aged  81 — 1 aged  82 — 
2 aged  83 — 1 aged  84—  2 aged  85 — 1 aged  86 — 1 aged  88 — 1 aged  90 — 1 aged  93 — 1 aged  94 — 1 
aged  95 — in  1750,  there  were  109  families,  and  in  1781,  108. 


| I have  always  heard  it  calk'd  Sampfon’s  cave.  The  rock  rifes  perpendicularly  from  the  River  Eden,  and  is  entered  by 
a fmall  hole,  at  a very  confiderable  height  from  the  bottom ; it  lies  immediately  oppofite  to  the  Nunnery  woods. 
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right  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  held  all  the  eftates  of  the  Dacres,  fave  only  thofe  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown;  and  that  Francis  Dacre  was  living,  having  ifiue  male. 
Ranulph  the  grandfon  of  Francis,  the  laft  male  iflue  of  that  line,  died  10th  King 
Charles  I.  yet  the  crown  continued  in  pofiefiion  of  Lazonby,  until  1657,  when 
Francis  Lord  Dacre  of  the  fouth,  under  the  before-mentioned  limitation,  recovered 
in  the  exchequer,  with  the  profits  that  had  accrued  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
R.anulph.  From  that  time  this  manor  continued  in  the  pofiefiion  of  the  family  of 
Dacres,  until  about  the  year  1716,  when  it  was  bought  by  Sir  Chriftopher 
Mufgrave  from  the  coheirefles  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Sufifex. 

There  is  a fmall  mefne  manor  within  Lazonby,  the  property  of  Timothy  Fca- 
therftonhaugh,  Efq.  of  Kirkofwald. 

The  church  of  Lazonby  was  given  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Morvill  to  Lanercoft  priory, 
and  was  foon  afterwards,  in  the  Year  1272,  appropriated.  A difpute  in  1484, 
arifing  between  Boon  the  vicar,  and  the  prior  and  convent,  about  fmall  tithes, 
Bifhop  Bell  being  foie  referee,  awarded  to  the  vicar.  In  this  vicar’s  time,  the 
bounds  between  the  Pari  fines  of  Penrith  and  Lazonby,  were  afeertained  by  a jury, 
as  fet  forth  in  the  note.J 

Upon  the  diflTolution,  the  redlory  was  granted  by  King  Edward  VI.  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dacre,  knight.  It  was  afterwards  purchafed  by  Dr.  John  Barwick,  dean 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  given  to  the  chapel  and  poor  of  Witherflack,  in  Wefimorland, 
paying  thereout  yearly,  forty  (hillings  to  the  vicar. 

Sir  Hugh  de  Morvill  aifo  gave  lands  heie  to  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultram,  viz. 
pafture  at  Lazonby  for  500  (beep,  10  oxen,  10  cows  and  their  followers  of  one 
year,  one  bull,  and  two  horfes,  and  divers  parcels  of  arable  and  meadow  ground. f 
And  he  afterwards  gave  unto  them,  with  his  body,  other  parcels  of  land  •*  which 
land  King  Henry  VIII.  by  his  letters  patent,  dated  July  9th,  in  the 3 7th  year  of  his 

t Per  cloaca  m putei  In  partete  pares;  de  Plumpton,  vulgariter  the  IVatdobe;  et  fie  extendendo  linealiter 
et  diicde  ufque  ad  rivulum  de  PtLrel,  habuttando  diredte  a cloaca  prasdicla  ad  locum  vocatum  ufualiter 
the  Harry s ultra  ripam  prasfati  rivull  de  Petrel  infia  Parcam  de  Plurnpton. 

f Univerfis  fantlae  matris  ecclcfiae  filiis,  hugode  Morvill  lalutem.  Sciatis  me  concefiiffe  et  dediffe  et 
liac  prxfenti  chat  la  mea  confirmaffe,  Deo  et  ccclelia  fandtae  Marix  de  Holmcultram  et  monachis  ibidem 
Deo  fervientibus,  pro  falute  ar.in.ae  me  a;  et  uxoiismeae  et  pro  anirr.abus  omnium  antecefibrum  et  fucceffo- 
rum  meorum,  in  fiberacn,  puratn,  et  perpetuam  eleemofynam  pafturam  de  Layfingby  quingentis  ovibus, 
et  decern  bobus,  etd  eem  vnccis  et  f cPtx  earum  unius  anni  et  uni;  tauro,  et  duobus  equis;  et  quatuor 
acras  terra;  arabilis,  videlicet,  iilas  l'uper  qcias  edificia  fua  funt  inter  avile  fuum  et  viam  regiam,  et  novem 
acras  prati  infimul  ad  ICeldefelde  inter  pratum  domini  H.  et  meum  de  Salycliilu;  et  communem  pafiuram 
ipfis  averiis  et  omnibus  fuis,  in  omnibus  locis  ubi  mea  dominicia  averia  et  averia  prrenominatas  villse  pafeunt; 
et  ayfiamenta  in  bofeo  ad  omnia  neccffaria  fua  facienda.  Quare  volo,  ut  prsenon  inati  tr  onachi  prxdidlara 
eleemofynam  habeant  et  teuear.t  de  me  et  haeredibus  meis  liberam  et  quietam  ab  omni  feculari  fa  vicio.  confu- 
etudine  et  exactionc.  Et  ego  et  haeredes  mei  warrantizabimus  prxdiftis  monachis  ptedidlam  eleemofynam 
contra  omnes  homines  imperpetuum  Tefhbus;  Thoma  filio  Cofpatncii,  &c.  Regijlr.  Holnte. 

* Univetfis  fandlx  mats  is  dec.  Hugo  de  Morvill  JSalutem.  Sciatis  me  dediffe  et  conccffiffe  et  hac 
prxfenti  charta  mea  confirmaffe,  voluntate  et  confenfu  uxons  mex  Helewife  et  heredum  meorum,  cum 
corpote  meo,  Deo  et  beats  Matiae  et  Monachis  de  Holm  Cultram,  pto  falute  animac  inex  et  omniurn  an- 
teceffoium  et  fucccfforutn  meorum  in  puram  et  perpetuam  eleemofynam,  totam  terram  illam  in  tenitorio 
de  Layfingby,  quae  jaeet  inter  quatuoijacras  terras  quas  prius  dedi  eis  et  rivulum  qui  ell  divifa  inter  Lay- 
iingbv  et  Salkild,  et  extendit  fe  a via  regia  ufque  ad  vallum  domini  regis.  Tellibus,  &c. 

0 ' ' Regijlr.  Holme. 

reign 
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reign,  granted  (among  other  particulars)  to  Thomas  Dalfton,  Efq.  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife. 

Plumpton  Park  1 in  this  parijh , being  a diflinPi  chapelry , in  which  lies  Old 
Penrith,  the  Pelriana  of  Camden , and  Rremeienracum  of  Horjley,  will  be  treated  rf  in 
the  further  progrefs  of  this  work. 


CAVES  CALLED  ISIS  PAR  LIS. 

As  we  are  now  to  pafs  the  boundary  of  the  county,  in  order  to  view  Brougham, 
Arthur's  round  Table,  and  Maybrough,on  our  way  to  Penrith,*  we  fhall  here  give  an 
account  of  the  caves  cut  in  the  rocks  impending  over  the  river  Eamont,  oppoiitc 
to  Saint  Ninian’s,  vulgarly  called  Nine  churches. 

Thefe  caves  have  often  been  vifited,  but  their  poflefibrs  or  ufe  have  not  yet  been 
afeertained.  This  is  the  only  place  we  know,  in  the  neighbourhood,  likely  to 
have  been  the  retreat  of  a hermit,  cr  perhaps  here  was  Sir  Hugh's  Parlour , men- 
tioned in  our  account  of  Penrith.  The  caves  are  formed  about  the  middle  of  a 
perpendicular  rock,  which  rifes  immediately  from  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  only 
ro  be  approached  by  palling  along  narrow  edges  of  the  cliffs,  and  holding  by  the 
flirubs.  One  is  bu.  a narrow  recefs,  hewn  in  the  cliffs  for  a day  fhelter  or  feat ; 
the  other  is  chiefly  natural,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  a great  number  of 
people.  It  has  had  a door  and  window,  formed  in  the  Jaws  of  the  cave,  by  mafon- 
uork;  a column,  which  has  at  once  been  the  jamb  of  the  door  and  window,  remains 
fianding,  with  the  marks  of  iron  gratings,  hinges,  &c.  The  opening,  or  mouth 
of  the  cave  has  lately  been  greatly  altered  in  form,  by  the  falling  of  fome  of  the 
upper  flones.  There  appears  no  marks  of  a tool  in  this  cave,  except  on  the  right 
hand  fide  of  the  entrance,  where  a recefs  or  alcove  is  cut  out;  leaving  a plain  or 
bench  about  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  capable  of  receiving  a matrafs 
for  the  reclufe  to  reft  upon.  The  roof  hangs  in  a fhaken  and  tremendous  form, 
and  the  whole  is  miferably  dark  and  damp  : there  is  no  appearance  of  a fire  place. 
1 he  engraving  annexed,  will  give  the  befi  idea  of  this  cavern. 

The  editor  of  Camden  fpeaks  of  this  pi  ice  in  the  following  wTords  ; — Half  a 
" mile  above  the  confluence  of  Eden  and  Eimot,  on  the  very  bank  of  the  former, 
*'  is  a grotto  of  two  rooms  dug  out  of  the  rocks,  and  called  Ifts  Parlis , (in  Mr. 
" Gough's  edition,  Tfan  Parlis)  to  which  there  is  a difficult  and  perilous  paffage. 
"In  former  times  it  was  certainly  a place  of  ftrength  and  fecurity » for  it  had  iron 
" gates  belonging  to  it,  which  were  fianding  not  many  years  fince.  To  this  we 
" fubjoin  what  other  authors  have  related, — That  the  vulgar  tell  fl range  fiories 
" of  one  Ifir,  a giant,  who  lived  here  in  former  times,  and,  like  Cacus  of  old, 
" feized  men  and  Cattle,  and  drew  them  into  his  den  to  devour  them.  But  it  is 
" highly  probable,  that  thefe  fubterraneous  chambers  were  made  fora  fecure  retreat 
" in  time  of  fudden  danger;  and  the  iron  gates,  which  were  taken  away  not  long 
" ago,  do  not  a little  confirm  that  fuppofition.” 

* See  page  271:  When  the  page  referred  to  was  printed,  we  intended  to  have  proceeded  to  Penrith, 
before  we  vLtited  this  place. 
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Some  writers  have  called  this  place  the  cave  of  Tar  quin,  and  applied  thereto  the 
old  ballad  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake.  We  (hould  be  negligent  in  the  eye  of  fome 
of  our  readers,  if  we  omitted  noticing  this  matter. 

“ Hiftorie  du  S.  Gaal,  on  Lancelot,  tranfcribed  foon  after  1200.”  MS.  Brit. 
Muf.  20.  c.  vi.  i.  Wharton’s  Eng.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  " It  was  probably 

“ Henry  III.  who  commanded  the  Romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lake  to  be  tranflated 
" into  French,  as  the  tranllator,  Robert  Borron,  is  placed  foon  after  the 
“ year  1200.” 


When  Arthur  firfl  in  court  began, 

And  was  approved  king, 

By  force  of  armes  great  vidftorys  wanne, 
And  conqueft  home  did  bring. 

Then  into  England  ftraight  he  came, 
With  fifty  good  and  able 
Knights,  that  reftored  unto  him. 

And  were  of  his  Round  Table: 

And  he  had  jufts  and  turnaments. 
Whereto  were  many  preft. 

Wherein  fome  knights  did  them  excell, 
And  far  furmount  the  reft. 

But  one  Sir  Lancelott  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approved  well. 

He  for  his  deeds  and  feates  of  armes 
All  others  did  excell. 

When  he  had  refted  him  a while, 

In  play  and  game  and  fportt, 

He  faid  he  would  go  prove  himfclfe 
In  fome  adventrous  fort. 

He  armed  rode,  in  foreft  wide, 

And  met  a damfel  faire. 

Who  told  him  of  adventures  great, 
Whereto  he  gave  good  eare. 


She  brought  him  to  a river  fide, 

And  alfo  to  a tree, 

Whereon  a copper  bafon  hung, 

And  many  fliields  to  fee. 

He  ftruck  fo  hard,  the  bafon  broke, 
And  Tarquin  foon  he  fpyed; 

Who  drove  a horfe  before  him  fall, 
Whereon  a knight  lay  tyed. 

Sir  knight,  then  fayd  Sir  Lancelott, 
Bring  me  that  horfe  load  hither. 

And  lay  him  downe,  and  let  him  reft; 
Weel  try  our  force  together: 

For  as  I underftand,  thou  haft. 

So  far  as  thou  art  able, 

Done  great  defpighte  and  fhame  unto 
The  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

If  thou  be  of  the  Table  Round, 

Quoth  Tarquin  fpeedilye, 

Both  thee  and  all  thy  fellowlhip 
I utterly  defye. 

That’s  over  much  quoth  Lancelott, 
Defend  thee  by  and  by. 

They  fett  their  fpeares  into  their  fteeds. 
And  each  at  other  flye. 


Such  wold  I find,  quoth  Lancelott; 

For  that  caufe  came  I hither. 

Thou  feemeft,  quoth  fhe,  a knight  full  good. 
And  I will  bring  thee  thither. 

Whereas  a mighty  knight  doth  dwell, 

That  now  is  of  great  fame; 

Therefore  tell  me  what  wight  thou  art, 

And  what  may  be  thy  name. 

“ My  name  is  Lancelott  du  Lake;” 

Quoth  fire,  it  likes  me  than: 

Here  dwelles  a knight  who  never  was 
Yet  matcht  with  any  man. 

Who  has  in  prifon  threefcore  knights, 

And  four  that  he  did  wound: 

Knights  of  King  Arthur’s  court  they  be, 
And  of  his  Table  Round. 


They  coucht  their  fpeares,  (their  horfes  ran, 
y As  though  there  had  been  thunder) 

X And  ftrucke  them  each  amidft  their  ftiields, 

0 Wherewith  they  broke  in  funder. 

v 

C Their  horfes  backes  brake  under  them, 

X The  knights  were  both  aftound; 

To  avoid  their  Horfes  they  made  hafte, 

0 And  light  upon  the  ground. 

y 

X They  took  them  to  their  fhields  full  faft, 

X Their  fwords  they  drew  out  than  ; 

0 With  mighty  ftrokes  moft  eagerlye, 

Eache  at  the  other  ran. 

V 

X They  wounded  were,  and  bled  full  fore, 

X For  breath  they  both  did  ftand, 

0 And  leaning  on  their  fwords  a while. 

Quoth  Tarquin  hold  thy  hand, 


And 
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And  tell  to  me  what  I fhall  aflce  ; 

Say  on,  quoth  Lancelott,  tho’ 

Thou  art,  quoth  Tarquin,  the  bell  knight 
That  ever  I did  know. 

And  like  a knight  that  I did  hate  : 

So  that  thou  be  not  hee, 

I will  deliver  all  the  reft. 

And  eke  accord  with  thee. 

That  is  well  faid,  quoth  Lancelott ; 

But  fith  it  muft  be  foe, 

What  knight  is  that  thou  hateft  thus  ? 

I pray  thee  to  me  (how. 

His  name  is  Lancelott  du  Lake, 

He  flew'  my  brother  deere; 

Him  I fufpeft,  of  all  the  reft  : 

I w'ould  I had  him  here. 

Thy  wifh  thou  haft,  but  yet  unknowne, 
I’m  Lancelott  du  Lake, 

Now'  knight  of  Arthur’s  Table  Round  ; 
King  Hand’s  fon  of  Schuwake  ; 

And  I defire  thee  do  thy  word. 

Ho,  ho,  quoth  Tarquin,  tho’ 


X One  of  us  two  fhall  end  our  lives, 

5 Before  that  we  do  go. 

X If  thou  be  Lancelott  du  Lake, 

0 Then  welcome  thou  (halt  bee ; 
y Wherefore  fee  thou  thyfelf  defend, 

X For  now  defye  I thee. 

y 

0 They  buckled  then  together  fo, 

| Like  unto  wild  boares  rufhing, 

0 And  with  their  fwords  and  (liields  they  ran, 
y At  one  another  flafhing: 

y The  ground  befprinkled  wras  with  blood  : 

" Tarquin  began  to  yield  ; 

X For  he  gave  back  for  u'earineffe, 

5 And  low  did  bear  his  fhield. 

A 

X This  foon  Sir  Lancelott  efpyde, 

1 He  leapt  upon  him  than, 

y He  pulled  him  down  upon  his  knees, 

X And  rufhing  off  his  helm, 

| Forthwith  he  ftruck  his  neck  in  two. 

And  when  he  had  fo  done, 

0 From  prifcn  threefcore  knights  and  four 
y Delivered  every  one.* 


In  the  tr  Aflertio  incomparabilis  Arturii  audore  Joanne  Lelando  antiquario,”  all 
the  monaftic  evidence  of  the  finding  King  Arthur’s  remains,  at  GlafTonbury,  are 
noted  : and  in  the  chapter  entitled  “ Tranflatio  reliquiarum  Arturij,  ex  Archivis 
<c  GlelToburgenfis.” — “ Anno  D.  1276,  Eadueardus  rex,  Henrici  tertii  filius,  venit 
“ cum  regina  fua  Glefconiam.  Die  vero  Martis  proxima  fequente  fuit  rex,  et  tota 
curia,  acceptus  fumptibus  monafterii.  Quo  die  in  crepufculo  fecit  aperiri  fe- 
“ pulchrum  inclyti  regis  Arturij,  ubi  in  duabus  ciftis,  imaginibus  et  armis  eorum 
“ depidis,  ofla  didi  regis  mirae  groflitudinis  feparata  invenit.  Imago  quidem  re- 
«c  ginae  coronata.  Imaginis  regiae  corona  fuit  proftrata  cum  abfcifione  finiftrae  auri- 
“ culae,  et  veftigiis  plagae  unde  moriebatur.  Inventa  eft  fcripta  fuper  his  fingulis 
“ manifefta.  In  craftino  videlicet,  die  mercurii  rex  ofla  regis,  regina  offa  reginae 
“ in  fingulis  palliis  pretiofis  revoluta  in  fuis  ciftis  recludentes,  et  figilla  fua  appo- 
“ nentes,  praeceperunt  idem  fepulchrum  ante  majus  altare  celeriter  collocari,  re- 
“ tentis  exterius  capitibus  utriufque  propter  populi  devotionem,  appoftta  interius 
“ fcriptura  ejufmodi ; Hac  funt  ojfa  nobilijfmi  regis  Arturii  qua  anno  dominica  in- 
“ camalionis  1278,  decimo  terlio  calend.  Maij , per  dominum  Eadueardumt  regem 
“ Anglia  illujlrem  hie  fuerunt  fie  collocata , prafentibus  Leonora,  ferenijjima  ejufdem 
“ regis  conjorte , et  jilia  domini  Ferrandi  regis  Hifpania , magijlro  Gulielmo  de  Midle- 
“ ton,  tunc  Nonviconfi  eledto , magijlro  7 homa  de  Beck , archidiacono  Dorjetenfi,  et 
“ pradicii  regis  7'hefaurario,  Domino  Henrico  de  Lacey , Comite  Ltncolnia.  Domino 
“ Amadio  Comite  Sabaudia , et  mult  is  magnatibus  Anglia .” 


* Vol.  1.  Reliques  of  ancient  Poetry. 
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BROUGHAM  CASTLE. 

THAT  extenfive  ruin,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Eamont,  graces  the 
landfcape  viewed  from  Carleton-Hall. 

The  entrance  is  by  a michicolated  gateway  and  rower,  a diort  covered  way  leads 
to  an  inner  gateway,  with  iron-grated  gates : the  dungeon  tower,  or  keep , rifes  in 
the  midd  of  the  area,  a (lately  edifice  of  excellent  mafonry  ; all  the  inner  apart- 
ments are  deftroyed,  except  one  vault,  which,  we  conceive  was  the  dernier  re- 
treat for  the  family  in  time  of  affault ; the  roof  of  this  vault  is  formed  of  groined 
arches,  fupported  by  an  oclagon  pillar  in  the  centre ; the  whole  is  elegantly  finifhed 
with  chifleled  work,  and  ornamented  with  fculpture,  fuch  as  was  the  tafie  of  the 
Norman  architects,  viz.  faces  and  didorted  figures.  To  this  apartment  you 
defeend  by  fevcral  deps,  and,  as  there  are  no  apertures  to  admit  the  light,  feverat 
rings  are  fixed  in  the  roof  for  lamps;  the  out-works  are  in  fuch  a ruined  (late, 
that  it  is  not  poffible  to  trace  what  offices  they  confided  of ; to  the  fouth-wed  angle 
of  the  outward  wall  is  a bulwark,  or  drong  tower,  all  the  inner  chambers  of  which 
are  alfo  dedroyed  ; the  outward  gateway  is  vaulted  with  common  arches,  having  a 
port  cullis ; the  arms  of  Vaux  (Chegny,  Or,  and  Gules)  dill  remain  on  the  tower. 
The  inner  gateway  is  alfo  vaulted,  but  is  formed  of  groined  arches,  with  a port- 
cullis ; by  the  difference  of  the  archite<ffu.re,  it  feems  as  if  the  outward  gateway  and 
tower  had  been  added  to  the  work,  they  appear  of  a more  modern  date.  To  the: 
north  the  river  Eamont  w a flies  the  facia  or  the  cadle  wall. 

The  mod  ancient  owner  of  Brougham  Cadle  that  hidory  points  out,  was  John 
de  Veteripont ; but  the  indruments  wherein  his  name  is  mentioned  call  it  only  the 
honje  oj  Brougham,  fo  that  probably  it  was  not  at  that  time  cadellated.  We  have 
certain  evidence  that  the  fird  Roger  Lord  Clifford  built  many  parts  of  this  cadle; 
above  the  inner  gateway  is  placed  this  infeription  : — <l  This  made  Roger,”  c‘  which 
“ fome  would  have  (fays  Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  MS.  p.  240)  to  be  underflood  not  fo 
‘f  much  of  i.is  raiding  the  cadle,  as  of  the  cadle  raifing  him , in  allufion  to  his  great 
“ advancement  of  fortune  by  his  marriage,  this  cadle  being  part  of  his  wife’s  in- 
“ her dance.”  By  an  inquifition,  pod  mortem,  taken  of  the  poffeffions  of  Robert, 
fon  of  the  before-named  Roger,  we  find  he  died  (eized  of  this  cadle,  with  160 
acres  of  land,  worth  yearly,  according  to  the  efiimate  of  that  time,  fourpence  per 
acre,  and  40  acres  of  meadow,  worth  i2d.  per  acre  ; that  he  held  alfo  three  cot- 
terels,  (the  old  word  in  Doomfday  book  for  cottage)  and  a mill  there. 

Roger  de  Clifford,  grand(on  of  Robert,  built  the  chief  parrs  of  the  cadle,  to  the 
ead,  which  comprehend  the  keep,  and  parts  facing  the  river  Eamont ; there  he 
placed  his  arms  quartered  with  the  Warwdcks,  in  right  of  Maud  his  wife. 

In  the  4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  this  fortrefs,  with  the  deme(ne,  were 
fo  ruined  and  defolated  by  the  Scots,  that  on  inquifition  then  taken,  they  were  re- 
turned worth  nothing,  by  reafon  of  the  devafiation  made  by  the  enemy.  How 
long  this  fortrefs  lay  in  ruin  is  not  knowm,  but  it  is  mod  probable  it  did  not  un- 
dergo a fpeedy  repair ; for  the  fird  mention  made  of  it  in  hidory  from  that 
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period,  is  at  the  diftance  of  two  centuries,  when  Francis  Earl  of  Cumberland  en- 
tertained King  James  I.  there  on  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  days  of  Auguft,  1617,  on 
his  return  the  laft  time  from  Scotland.  It  is  fuppofed  the  Caftle  had  been  injured 
by  fire  foon  after  the  royal  vifit;  for  in  1651,  and  1652,  thecountefs  of  Pembroke 
reftored  it.  and  put  up  the  following  memorial,  cut  in  Hone  in  capital  letters: — 
“ This  caftle  of  Brougham  was  repaired  by  the  Ladie  Anne  Clifford,  Countefte 
“ Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorfett,  and  Montgomery,  Baroncffe  Clifford,  Weft- 
“ morland  and  Vefcie,  Ladie  of  the  Honor  of  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  High 
“ Sheriife,  by  inheritance,  of  the  countie  of  YVeftmoriand,  in  the  years  1651  and 
“ 1652,  after  it  had  layen  ruinous  fcvcr  fince,  abour  Auguft  1617,  when  King 
“ James  lay  in  it  for  a time  in  his  journie  out  of  Scotland  towards  London,  untill 
“ this  time.”.  Since  her  time  it  has  gradually  gone  to  decay,  and  much  of  the  in- 
terior walls  have  lately  been  removed  alfo,  for  the  purpofes  of  building  houfcs  for 
the  adjoining  farmhold. 

Wh in r if l d Park,  is  in  view  from  hence — the  ring,  or  fibula,  of  which  we  have 
given  a reprcfentarion  and  defcription,f  was  found  by  a perfon  following  the  plough 
on  fome  lands  lately  taken  up  in  tillage  there.  When  the  drawing  of  it  was  made, 
the  antique  was  in  the  polfellion  of  Mrs.  Atkinfon,  of  Temple-Sowerby,  who  fee 
a great  value  on  it. 

The  road  here  leads  diredtly  along  the  old  Roman  way.  The  Roman  antiquities 
found  at  Brougham,  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  have  mentioned  in  the  notes. * 

It 

+ This  was  Found  in  the  Year  1778,  in  IV hi  afield  Park,  turned  up  by  the  plough,  is  of  pure  gold,  and 
weighs  19  d\v.  The  clafping  hands  are  neatly  executed,  and  the  letters  of  the  motto  aie  raifed  to  admit 
a ground  of  enamel;  it  being  groved  in,  apparently  for  that  purpofe.  It  has  been  a fibula.  There  is  a 
notch  to  receive  the  poiDt  of  the  tongue,  and  the  ring  has  been  cut  through  on  the  oppofite  fide:  in  the 
ends,  holes  for  receiving  a centre  pin  appear. — From  the  motto,  it  muft  have  been  for  female  ufe: 

To  ye  then  my  trought  I pligl  t, 

And  to  ye  Mary,  his  moder  bright. 

This  comprehends  a vow  of  troth  ar.d  marriage,  of  which  the  ring  has  been  the  pledge.  The  words  his 
moder  bright  want  fome  elucidation,  to  fhew  they  coirefpond  critically  with  the  vow,  and  prove  the  gift 
was  for  female  ufe:  but  what  part  of  a woman’s  garment  was  cl  ifped  by  a fibula,  is  diffiicult  to  determine. 
The  words  his  moder  bright  mean  his  excellent  maiden  or  virgin:  bright  is  an  old  h ngliih  word  of  com- 
mon accep  ation.  Moder  is  a corruption  of  the  Danifii  word  mocr,  “ fignifying  a virgin  or  maiden ; the 
“ people  of  Norfolk  in  fome  meafure  letain  the  word  to  this  day.  Norfolk  was  given  to  the  Danes  by 
“ King  Alfred  876;  it  was  totally  inhabited  by  them,  and  their  cuftoms,  laws,  and  fpeech  were  there 

“ ufed.  They  call  virgins  and  young  maids  mocr,  as  Olaus  Wormius  teftifies  Fai.  Dan  lib.  i.  ca.  6. 

“ This,  by  the  ignorant  ruftic,  is  corrupted,  they  pronouncing,  inllead  of  moer,  moder  P Dr.  Cowel’s 
Gloflar.  Manlty’s  NOMO0ETH2. — Mifcellancous  plate.  No  2. 

* “ As  foon  as  the  militaiy  way,  which  comes  fiom  Cailifle,  has  well  entered  this  county,  it  comes 
“ to  Brougham  caftle,  where,  as  appears  by  all  the  ufual  evidences,  there  has  been  a ftation ; the  prefent 
“ caftle  now  alfo  in  ruins,  handing  within  it.  Some  coins  and  urns  have  been  found  here  as  alio  fome 
“ Roman  ftones  and  inferiptions.” 

N.  B.  The  ftation  appears  to  have  been  140  paces  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth,  within  the  vallum 
— the  read  which  now  tuins  to  the  weft,  has  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  ltd  for  ward  in  a direct  line,  and 
eithtr  gone  through  the  camp,  or  juft  without  the  ditch. 

See  Mifcellaneous  Plate,  No.  1. — “ Pro  fe  et  fuis  libentiffime  nierito.  This  s a fragment  of  a fmall 
“ imperfect  altar,  which  has  little  curious  on  it;  for  the  perfon’s  name  by  whom  it  has  been  erefted  for 
“ hitnfelf  and  his,  is  broken  off  at  the  top.  The  form  and  fize  of  the  flops  may  deferve  obfeivation.” 

Do. 
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It  may  be  neceflary  here,  confident  with  our  plan  of  this  Hiftory,  to  fettle  the 
true  etymology  of  this  name  of  Brougham,  and  refcue  it  from  an  error  hitherto 
adopted  ; not  indeed  without  fome  plaufibility,  from  its  fimilitude  in  the  old  way 
of  writing  it  (Burgham)  to  names  of  Saxon  origin. 

Nicolfon 


Do.  No.  2. — “ Imperatori  Ccefari  Valerio  Conjlantino  p’tentiffiino  Augujli.  This  belongs  aifo  to  the 
4‘  fame  ftation,  as  appears  from  Camden’s  account  of  it.  The  ftone  which  I have  given  the  draught  of 
“ is  at  prefent  at  Appleby  ; but  I will  not  vouch  for  its  being  the  original,  which  Camden  faw,  or  at  leaft 
“ mentions.  It  was  found  in  the  year  1602,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lodar  and  Eimot,  near 
“ this  ftation.  It  is  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  of  a later  date  than  that 
“ which  was  found  upon  the  wall,  and  may  be  feen  in  this  collection  (lxxi  Northumberland)  as  is  mani- 
« felt  fiom  the  title  Augufto.”f 

To  this  fame  ftation  muft  be  referred  another  infcription,  whofe  original  I would  gladly  have  recover- 
ed, but  could  not.  According  to  Burton  and  Gale,  it  was  found  near  Lowther  or  at  leaft  was  to  be 
feen  there.  But  I was  told  of  two  or  three  Hones,  with  inferiptions  upon  them,  which  the  mafons  had 
lately  deftroyed  at  .Appleby,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  one  of  that  number.  The  copy  of  the  infcrip- 
tion is  doubtlefs  incorredl,  which  runs  thus 

Deabus  Matribus 
Trarnai  vex.  Cerma 
P.  V.  R.  D.  pro  falute 
R.  T.  V.  S.  L.  M. 

Dr.  Gale’s  remark  upon  it  is  this, — “ I read,”  fays  he,  “ Bramae  vexillatio  Germanorum.  The  Des 
Matres  were  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans,  as  appears  from  many  inferiptions  in  Gruter  and  Reme- 
“ fins.”  But  it  is  evident  from  the  infcription  now  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  that  the  true 
reading  muft  be  Deabus  Tramar,  for  Tramaiinis.  The  letters  and  Hops  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
are  certainly  wrong,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  no  more  than  Norum,  that  is,  vexillatio  Germanorum ; and 
the  F in  the  laft  line  ap,  fo  that  the  whole  infcription  lias  flood  thus : 

Deabus  Matribus 
Tramar  vex.  Gettua 
Norum  piofalute 
R.  P.  V.  S.  L.  M. 

The  words  vexillatio  Germariorum,  may  ferve  to  illuftrate,  and  may  be  illuftrated  by  a paffage  or  two 
in  Suetonius  and  Tacitus.  For  we  have  vexillatio  Germanorum  in  the  one,  and  Germanorum  vcxilla 
m the  other.  Some  read  Germaniciorum  or  Gertnanicorum  in  Suetonius : but  I think  the  evidence  that 
appears  here  is  deciiive  in  favour  of  Germanorum.  Excepting  the  Germans,  we  feldom  or  never  have  the 
vexillatio  of  any  but  legionary  foldiers,  either  in  the  Roman  hiftorians,  or  any  of  our  Roman  inferiptions 
in  Britain.  I remember  none  in  this  colledlion,  but  the  vexillatio  Verdulorurn  Craneorum,  which  is  not 
altogether  certain,  and  if  it  was,  fure  muft  be  horfe.  The  Germans  feem  to  be  fpoken  of,  and  fit  for 
expedition,  and  are  particularly  on  feveral  occafions  famed  for  their  fwiming.  Tacitus  tells  us,  “ That 
the  Roman  foldiers  being  loaded  with  their  arms,  were  afraid  to  fwhn,  but  the  Germans  were  accufomcd  to 
it,  and  qualified  for  it,  by  the  lightnefs  of  their  arms,  and  tallnefs  of  their  bodies.”  If  the  notion  of  vexillarii 
and  vexillatior,  which  I have  already  endeavoured  to  eftablifii,  be  right,  we  may  hence  be  furnilhed  with 
good  reafon  why  there  ftrould  be  vexillations  of  Germans,  rather  than  of  any  other  auxiliary  forces.” 

N.  B.  We  have  added  to  this  collection  the  inferiptions  difeovered  at  Crawdundale,  as  being  adjacent 
to  this  ftation.  They  are  differently  reprefented  by  the  editors  of  Camden  and  Mr.  Horfiey,  and  therefore 
we  ftiall  prefent  them  to  the  reader  as  they  are  cliaraClered  and  defined  by  thofe  learned  antiquaries. 


Deabus  Matribus 

I Tramar  blit  vexillatio  Genna 

f norum  pro  falute 

j Reipublicae  votum  folvens  libens  merito. 


•|  Anthoninus’s  Brovonauz,  which  Gale  places  at  Kendal,  and  makes  the  fame  with  Brocavum , is  by  Ward  removed  to 
Kirby-Thor,  or  Whelp  Caftle. — Stukely  makes  it  Galava.  He  fays  the  Roman  city  lies  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Louther, 
juft  by  the  caftle,  and  is  very  eafily  traced.  He  faw  many  fragments  of  altars  and  inferiptions  at  the  hall;  and  in  the 
wall,  by  the  Roman  road  beyond  the  caftle, and  near  the  Countefs  of  Pembroke’s  Pillar.  a pretty  bufto,  part  of  a funeral 
monument,  and  farther  on  another  bas-relievo,  much  defaced,  He  imagined  the  high  ground,  by  this  pillar,  where  moft 
ef  the  inferiptions  were  found,  was  thefite  of  the  city,  rather  perhaps  of  the  Bomarium,  or  cemetry, 

Mr.  Gough's  Additions  to  Qamdcn. 

“At 
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Nicolfon  and  Burn  fay  Burg-ham , quafi  Cajlle  Town;  but  here  it  is  not  clear 
to  which  part  of  the  word  uncompounded,  cajlle  or  town  is  meant  to  apply  ; for 
Burgh , in  the  Saxon,  fignifies  town;  thus  Brough , formerly  written  Burgh , under 
Stanemore,  is  the  town  under  the  hill  of  that  name;  here  is  a pofitive  Saxon  word 
corrupted  only  from  Burgh  to  Brough ; but  ham  alfo,  in  the  Saxon,  fignifies  indis- 
criminately 

“ Crawdundalewaith  there  appear  ditches,  rampiers,  and  great  mounts  of  earth  call  up.  among 
which  was  found  this  Roman  inscription,  tranferibed  for  me,  by  Reginald  Bainbrig,  fchoolmafter  of 
Appleby.  It  was  cut  in  a rough  fort  of  rock;  but  the  fore  part  of  it  was  worn  away  with  age. 

No.  3. — “ As  I read  it,  “ Varronius  preefeflus  lefonis  vice  prim x valentis  vidiricis ....  JElius  Lucanur 
praJeSiut  lsgionis  fecund a Augufx  caflrametati  flint”  or  fome  fuch  thing.  [The  two  upper  lines  are  cut 
very  deep;  but  the  two  lower  with  a lighter  hand,  and  in  a much  liner  and  more  polite  character.  For 
which  reafon  one  may  conclude  them  to  be  different  inferiptions;  and  the  rudenefs  of  the  character  in  the 
firft,  muff  needs  argue  it  to  be  of  much  gt eater  antiquity.  And  what  may  the  more  induce  us  to  believe 
them  two  diftimft  inferiptions,  is  the  writing  of  the  letter  A,  which,  in  Varroniu\>  wants  the  crofs  ftroke; 
whereas  all  the  three  in  the  two  lad  lines,  are  according  to  the  common  way  of  writing.]]  The  Legio 
Vicelima  valens  Viftrix  garrifoned  at  Deva,  or  Weft  Chefter;  as  alfo  the  Legio  Secunda  Augufta, 
which  was  in  garrifon  at  Ifca,  or  Caer-Leon,  in  Wales,  being  both  detached  againft  the  enemy  in  thefe 
parts,  feem  to  have  fixed  and  pitched  their  camps  for  fome  time  in  this  place;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  officers,  in  memory  thereof  might  engrave  this  in  the  rock.  Or  what  if  one  (hould  lay,  that  this 
was  the  place  which  afforded  the  Romans  a fupply  of  ftones  for  their  buildings  hereabouts;  and  that 
upon  this  account  the  infciiptions  were  left  here?  The  truth  of  the  faeft  appears,  from  the  ftones  dug 
up  out  of  the  foundations  of  Kirkby  Thore,  mod:  of  which  did  certainly  come  from  hence;  and  that  up- 
on thofe  occalions  they  ufed  to  leave  inferiptions  behind  them,  is  confirmed  by  the  like  inftanccs,  both  in 
Ilellbeck  fear,  by  the  river  Gelt;  Von-lenge  brag,  near  Naward  Cadle,  in  Gilfland,  from  whence  they 
bad  their  ftene  for  the  Pi£t’s  wall.  Doubtlefs  there  have  been  more  letters  here,  though  now  defaced. 
Mr.  Machel  difeovered  the  following  infeription,  not  obferved  before: 

LEG  II  AVCO  XXIV. 

“ When  this  was  done  is  hard  to  determine;  though  to  fignify  the  time,  thefe  words  were  engraven 
in  large  characters,  and  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  a rock  near  it: 

CN.  OCT.  COT.  COSS. 

•*  But  I do  not  find  in  the  Fadi,  that  any  two  cf  that  name  were  confuls  together.  This  obferration 
however  1 have  made,  that  from  the  age  of  Severus,  to  that  of  Gordianus,  and  after,  the  letter  A,  in  all 
the  inferiptions  found  in  this  ifland,  wants  the  crofs  ftroke,  and  is  engiaven  thus  fo  as  it.  is  in  the  lirft 
of  thofe  inferiptions.” 

According  to  Mr.  Horfley,  thefe  inferiptions  ftand  thus:  No.  4.  “ Caius  varronius  ...  effus  Legionis 
vicefimx  valentis  viftricis  A e litis  Lucanus  Tribunus  Legionis  fecunda  Augufee  caffavietati  fait”  “ In 
Mr.  Bainbridgc’s  copy  at  Appleby  is  added  in  a line  at  the  bottom  what  was  faken  to  be  the  names  of 
the  confuls,  but  is  ahr.oft  effaced  upon  the  rock.  In  Camden  the  words  are 

CN.  OCT.  COT.  COSS. 

And  in  Mr.  Bainbvidge’s  copy  they  are  the  fame.  But  by  Camden’s  account  they  feem  to  have  been 
on  another  different  rock  near  to  this.  However  I fuppofe  the  names  have  been  taken  for  Odftavius 
and  Cotta;  but  neither  the  time  nor  prxnomen  will  anfwer;  nor  can  I find  any  confuls  of  the  like 
names,  that  will  come  within  due  compafs  of  time;  fo  that  I cannot  but  fufpeft  there  has  been  a 
miftake  in  the  tranfeript.  The  two  inferiptions  are  both  but  rude,  and  the  upper  one  efpecially,  feems 
to  have  been  worked  with  a common  pick,  or  fome  fuch  tool.  They  are  now  upon  two  diftindt  pieces 
cf  the  rock,  that  have  fallen  off  from  the  grand  one,  and  are  laid  one  upon  the  other,  as  here  reprefented. 
in  Camden,  the  firft  word  of  the  fecond  line  is  read  prxfedlus,  which  differs  from  his  copy.  Indeed  in 
the  copy  upon  th-  ftone  at  Appleby,  it  is  E.  C.  T.  U.  S.  ; but  this  is  taking  much  too  great  a liberty, 
when  it  is  ESSUS  fo  diftin&ly  in  the  original.*  I therefore  rather  take  this  to  be  a part  of  another 

• The  C,  in  the  firft  line,  is  now  fcarce  legible;  the  word  in  the  fecond  is  plainly  EJfur,  perhaps  Lejfus , a name  in 
Gruter  1661.  10.  The  fourth  line  begins  with  TV  for  Tribunur,  Caf.rametati  funt,  or  Caframeiatus  eft,  as  Horfley,  are 
*ot  probable.  Mr,  Cough's  Additions  to  Camden. 
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criminately,  a houfe,  home,  a borough  or  village,  and  Leland  exprefsly  in  this  inftance 
applies  the  nrlt  fy liable  of  that  name  to  the  word  caftle,  and  not  to  the  ward 
town;  he  fays,  vol.  VII.  p.  63. — “ There  is  an  old  caftle  on  the  fide  of  Eden 
“ water,  called  Burgh , about  a line  from  the  caftle  is  a village  called  Burgham.” — 
Iiam , in  this  inftance,  would  therefore  fignify  town,  in  order  to  produce  the 
word  Caftle-Town,  according  to  the  above  author;  but  it  is  evident  that  every 
town,  lituated  as  this  was,  near  a caftle,  would  alfo  have  received  the  fame  name, 
whereas  there  is  not  another  inftance  of  the  name  of  Brugham,  or  Brougham,  in  the 
whole  ifland.  Neither  of  the  above  arrangements  of  two  Saxon  words  is,  in  truth, 
juft  ; this  name  is  not  a compound,  but  a colle&ive  corruption  of  Brovoniacum , the 
Roman  name,  fo  called  long  before  the  Saxons  came  over  to  Britain,  which  was 
not  till  the  year  449.  Had  the  Saxons  been  the  firft  comers,  the  caftle,  confider- 
ed  as  fuch,  might  indeed  have  continued  its  name  from  Saxon  etymology  to  this 
day ; but  Julius  Csefar’s  firft  expedition  to  Britain  was  54  years  before  Chrift,  the 
ifland  had  been  reduced  to  an  entire  and  civilized  province  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  4th  year  ol  Domitian’s  reign,  138  years  after  Caefar’s  firft  entrance,  A.  D. 
85,  but  it  was  not  till  449,  that  Vortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  fent  for  the  Saxons, 
with  the  concurrence  of  a grand  council,  which  he  affembled,  to  aflift  him  againft 
his  enemies,  after  the  Romans  had  retired.  The  Saxons  too  were  no  builders  of 
caftles  ; Malmfoury  tells  us,  p.  102,  that  the  great  diftindtion  between  the 
“ Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  French  and  Normans,  was,  that  rh t latter  built  magnifi- 
“ cent  and  fiately  caftles,  whereas  the  former  confirmed  their  fortunes  in  mean 
“ houles.”  It  is  well  known  alfo,  that  the  Roman  ways  and  Rations  continued  to 
retain  through  the  ifland  their  names,  with  fome  changes  only  of  the  original  word 
in  general ; in  fome  inftances  indeed  the  name  has  been  fupplied  by  another,  yet 
that  lubflitute  has  been  Roman.  An  inftance  of  near  retention  of  the  ancient 
name,  is  the  Aballaba  of  the  Romans,  now  called  Appleby ; Mt.  Horfley  doubts 
indeed  whether  the  Appleby  of  Weflmorland  was  the  true  Aballaba,  thinking  that 
to  be  the  Gallacum  rather  of  the  Romans,  and  fays  it  is  not  peculiar  to  that  place,  as 
there  is  an  Appleby  in  Berbyjhire , in  Leicefterjhire , and  alfo  in  Lincolnjhtre Mr. 
Burn  goes  as  high  as  Hebrew  origin  for  this  name  of  Appleby,  fuppofing  the  Romans 

name  of  Varronius,  perhaps  Leffus,  which  we  have  in  Gruter. The  C,  which,  in  Camden’s  copy,  is 

prefixed  to  Vaironius,  is  now  fcarce  difcernible.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  from  the  infeription,  what 
office  this  Varronius  bore  in  the  Legion,  or  whether  any  at  all;  unle/s  the  C that  Hands  before  the 
name  ihould  be  read  Centurio.  The  (hape  of  the  E,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  line,  is  remarkable. 
Aelius  l ucanus  is  alfo  made  Pra;fe£tus  Lcgicnis  in  the  reading  in  Camden  ; but  in  the  original  it  is 
neither  a P,  as  in  the  copy  at  Appleby,  nor  an  R only  as  in  the  copy  in  Camden,  but  T.  R.  which  I 
think  mud  Hand  for  Tribunus.  The  C,  at  the  end,  is  read  in  Camden,  Cnftrametati  funt.  If  that  be 
the  word,  I Ihould  rather  chufe  the  fingular  Caftrametatus  eft,  and  fuppofe  them  not  only  two  inferiptions, 
but  alfo  cut  at  different  times. 

No.  5.  “ Centurio  Legionis  fectindte  Augufta  et  vicejima  valentis  viftricis .”  “ This  is  upon  the  face 

of  the  grand  rock.  The  C,  and  other  imperfedl  letters  below,  have  perhaps  been  the  names  of  the 
confuls  taken  notice  of  in  Camden,  and  fo  they  rr.uft  have  belonged  to  this,  rather  than  the  former  inlcrip- 
tion.  But  I have  already  fpoken  to  this  matter. 

“ It  is  not  improbable  thefe  inferiptions  were  cut,  when  the  Romans  were  getting  {tones  here  for  fome 
of  the  buildings.  And  fome  have  imagined,  from  the  nearnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  nature  of  the  grit 
of  the  done,  that  the  Roman  fort  at  Kirby  Thore  was  built  and  repaired  as  there  was  occafion,  with 
ftone  brought  from  this  place,  which  perhaps  might  occafion  the  cutting  of  thefe  inferiptions  upon  the 
rock,  like  that  on  the  rock  near  Gelt.” 

found 
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found  a name  fomethinglike  it  at  their  coming,  and  modified  it, as  was  their  cuftom, 
according  to  their  own  idiom ; whether  however  fundamentally  Roman  or  not,  and 
conjectural  as  this  is  as  to  the  precife  Aballaba,  or  the  Galiacum  of  the  Romans, 
it  is  certainly  an  appellation  given  by  them,  and  from  that  changed  to  Appleby,  as 
Brovoniacum  is  to  Btougham,  and  it  is  as  certain  that  there  is  no  family  of  the 
name  of  Brougham,  but  of  this  county  ; in  confirmation  of  this  true  etymo- 
logy of  the  name,  Camden,  in  his  Rrittan.  (art.  WeftmorlandJ  fays, — “ Eden  runs 
“ along  not  far  from  Howgill,  a caftle  of  the  Sandfords,  but  the  Roman  military 
“ way  runs  direiftly  weft  through  Whinfield,  a large  park,  thick  fet  with  trees,  to 
cr  Brovoniacum , 20  Italian  miles,  but  17  Englilh,  from  Verterae,  as  Antoninus  has 
“ fixed  it  : he  calls  it  alfo  Brocovum,  as  the  Notitia  Broconiacum,  from  which  we 
“ underftand  the  company  of  the  defenfores  had  their  abode  here.  Though  age  has 
“ confumed  both  its  buildings  and  fplendour,  the  name  is  preferved  almoft  entire 
“ in  the  prefent  one  of  Brougham the  antiquity  whereof  have  been  further  con- 
“ firmed  of  late  years  by  difcovery  of  feveral  Roman  coins,  altars,  and  other  tef- 
**  timonies and  indeed  the  name  has  not  been  anciently  written  without 
exception  Burg-ham , according  to  the  fuppofed  Saxon  origin  ; for  among  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  it  appears  Bruharn , Broham , and  alfo 
Brugatrty  and  in  Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  MSS.  in  Carlifle  library,  vol.  vi.  p.40,  the  family 
arms  of  this  name  are  delineated  as  of  l<  Browham  de  Browham,  now  de  Scales  ” 
the  relidence  of  the  family  at  that  period  ,•  which  brings  us  to  make  mention 
of  this 

FAMILY  OF  BROUGHAM,  OR  DE  BURGHAM, 

As  having  been  for  a length  of  time  confidered  of  Cumberland,  though,  in -truth* 
no  otherwife  than  temporarily  fo.  This  family  of  Brougham , may  be  faid  to  Band 
unufually  eminent  in  point  of  antiquity  ; it  originally  aflumed  the  nanfie  of  the 
Roman  llation.  This  Ration  forms  an  area  to  the  fouth  of  the  caftle,  the  vallum 
and  outward  ditch  are  yet  very  diftinguifhable.  The  family  annexed  the  particle 
de  to  the  baptifmal  name,  the  aflumption  of  name  from  locality  being  much  in  ufe 
in  early  times,  as  Roger  de  Clifford,  before  mentioned,  among  innumerable  others; 
he  w as  the  firft  of  that  name  who  fettled  in  Weftmorland,  and  added  that  part  of 
Brougham  Caftle  to  the  eaft,  and  took  his  name  from  Clifford  Caftle,  in  ITere- 
fordfhire,  which  caftle  was  fo  named  from  being  placed  on  a rock  or  cliff,  near 
the  ford,  fays  Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  MS.  This  family  was  refident  at  Brougham, 
fays  Dr.  Campbell,  the  hiftorian,  before  the  conqueft.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confeffor,  Walter  de  Burgham  was  in  poffefiion  of  the  eftate  and  manor,  which 
was  held,  after  the  conqueft , per  drengagium , confequently  muft  have  been  held  free 
from  that  tenure,  the  drenges,  or  thofe  holding  by  drengage,  were  tenentes  in 
capite , (as  the  old  law  authorities  fhew')  fuch  as,  at  the  coming  of  the  conqueror, 
being  put  out  of  their  eftates,  were  afterwards  reftored  thereto,  upon  application 
made  to  the  conqueror,  and  on  fhewing  they  were  before  owners  thereof \ and  were 
nec  in  auxi/io,  nec  in  concilio , againft  him. 

In  the  2 2d  Henry  II.  Odard  de  Burgham  was  refident  here,  was  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Brougham,  and  w as  third  in  command  of  thofe  officers  who  were  fined 
for  delivering  up  Appleby  Caftle  to  the  Scots. 

Q.q  2 
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Gilbert  de  Brougham,  Ton  of  Odard,  in  the  next  reign,  that  of  King  John,  was 
in  poffeflion  not  only  of  the  eflatc,  but  of  the  village  of  Brougham,  half  of  which 
village  he  gave  up  to  Robert  de  Vetripont,  of  whom  he  held  in  drengage,  that 
the  other  half  might  be  freed  from  that  fervice. 

In  35th  Edward  III.  John  de  Burgham  poffeffed  and  was  Sheriff  o 1 Weffmor- 
land,  or  Subvice  Comes  under  Lord  Robert  Clifford. 

In  2d  Richard  II.  John  de  Burgham  poffeffed  the  eftate. 

In  7th  Richard  II.  John  de  Burgham  was  knight  of  the  {hire,  with  John  de- 
Kirby,  for  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

In  iSt'n  Richard  II.  John  de  Burgham  was  member  for  Carlifle. 

In  20th  Richard  II.  John  de  Burgham  was  re-eledted  member  for  Carlifle. 

In  1 cth  Henry  VI.  John  de  Burgham  and  William  Stapilton  were  members  for 
Cumberland. 

In  31ft  Henry  VI.  John  Burgham  (the  de  being  then  dropped)  poffeffed  the 
eftate. 

In  toth  Henry  VII.  John  Burgham  died  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  John. 

In  1 8th  Henry  VIII.  Chriflopher  Burgham  poffefled  the  eftate. 

In  1 ft  and  2d  Philip  and  Mary,  Thomas  Burgham  poffeffed. 

In  5th  Elizabeth,  1562,  Henry  Brougham  was  in  poffeflion  of  the  family  eftate, 
and  had  a fuit  in  Chancery  with  a Thomas  Bird  concerning  fome  lands  called- 
Newlands,  and  by  a deed,  dated  1 ith  December,  1567,  (now  in  poffeflion  of  the 
family)  he  conveyed  fome  lands  to  the  faid  Thomas  Bird. 

In  27th  Elizabeth,.  1562,  Thomas  Brougham,  fon  of  the  above  Henry,  w as  in 
poffeflion,  having  at  that  time  fold  certain  lands  at  Brougham  to  Thomas  Anfon, 
and  w'as  then  in  the  commiftion  of  the  peace  for  Cumberland.  The  next  year 
alfo  he  fold  fome  land  to  James  Bird,  and  in  the  5th  of  James  I.  he  died,  leaving 
two  lifters  coheireffes,  one  of  whom  has  a monument  in  the  church  of  Kirkofwald, 
a copy  of  which  afcertains  the  family  refidence  in  IVejhnorland : 

Memoriae  Sacrum 

In  memoria  cariflimae  uxoris  Margretae 

(Unae  fororum  et  coherid’s  Thomae  Browgham  de  Browgham  in  comitatu  VVeft- 

merland) 

Thomas  Bertram  generofus  vir  triftiffimus 
h'oc  pro  monumento  pofuit. 

Obiit  v die  Merflis  Offobris,  Anno  Domini  1609. 

In  6th  William  III,  Henry  Brougham  was  Sheriff  for  Cumberland. 

In  2d  George  I.  Thomas  Brougham  was  Sheriff  for  Cumberland. 

In  9th  George  I.  Peter  Brougham  was  Sheriff  for  Cumberland. 

In  2 2d  George  II.  Henry  Richmond  Brougham  was  Sheriff  for  Cumberland. 

Having  traced  the  poffeffors  of  this  eftate  from  early  times,  to  the  reign 
of  George  II.  we  proceed  to  colledt  from  fuch  documents  as  are  in  our  polfef- 
fion,  thofe  connexions  we  are  enabled  to  do  of  later  times,  down  to  the  pre- 
fent,  reducing  the  whole  aborigine  to  a table  w'hich  may  more  properly  be  called 
an  account  of  this  ancient  family,  than  a regular  defcenr,  the  family  papers  afford- 
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ing  us  little  light  as  to  the  point  of  fucceflion  in  the  right  line,  as  well  as  refpeft- 
mg  collaterals,  for  lome  generations,  from  the  firft  Walter,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confeflor. 

Walter  de  Burgharn  temp.  Edward  the  Confeflor. 

Odard  dc  Burgharn  temp  Henry  II, 

Gilbert  de  Burgharn  temp.  John. 

John  de  Burgharn  temp.  Edward  II. 

John  de  Burgharn  temp.  Richard  II. 

John  de  Burgharn  temp.  Henry  VI. 

John  de  Burgharn  and  John  his  fon  temp.  Henry  VII. 

Chriftopher  de  Burgharn  temp.  Henry  VIII; 

* 

Thomas  de  Burgharn  temp.  Philip  and  Mary.. 


Henry. 


Peter. 


Thomas  ob.  1607.  Henry  ob.  1622. 

1 ft  m.  a daughter  of  Wharton,  of  Kirkby-Thore. 

Jane  m.  to  Aglionby. 

2d  m.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Fallowfield,  of  Melkanthorp. 

Thomas  ob.  1 648. 

m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel  Fleming,  of  Skirwith. 

Henry,  Toby.  Thos.  Chrift.  Wm.  John.  Agnes, 

m.  Mary,  d.  of  bice  of  Carl.  m.  to  Anthony  Wy. 

bergh,  of  Clifton-Hall, 

Weftmorland. 

Agnes.  Thos.  Henry  William  Jane  Bernard  John  Mary.  Matthias  Peter.  Geo.  Samuel, 
ob.  f.  p.  ob-  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  1 ob.  f.  p.  I 

commiffioner.  I 


Henry  Richmond  John  John  Henry 
ob.  fine  prole.  ob.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  ob. 

male.  1782. 


m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Freeman,  D.  D. 


Henry,  prefent  owner,  Mary.  Anne.  John.  Rebec, 
jn.  Eleonora,  d.  of  Syme,  D.  D. 


Henry-  James.  Peter.  John  Waugh.  Mary. 
Arms,— Gules,  a Chevron  Argent,  between  three  filh,  (Luces)  hauriant  propr. 
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Of  the  above  account,  Henry,  who  died  in  1612,  was  the  firft  of  this  family 
poflefting  property  in  Cumberland.  The  eftate  of  Scales,  in  this  county,  was 
then  a fmall  farm  only,  and  was,  according  to  Dr,  Todd’s  MS.  purchafed  by  that 
Henry,  fon  of  Peter,  of  the  family  of  Southaikes,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  34th  of  whofe  reign,  John  Southaike,  Efq.  was  fheriff  for  Cumberland  ; 
this  fmall  property  was  extended  by  additional  purchafes,  when  Henry,  grand- 
fon  of  the  firft  purchafer  erected  the  houfe  there,  fince  called  Sales-Hall,  con- 
cerning which,  as  well  to  fubftantiate  the  fact  of  his  being  the  firft  of  the  family 
relident  there,  as  to  exhibit  a fpecimen  of  the  fimplicity  and  the  precifion  in  de- 
tail but  little  more  than  a century  back,  we  fhall  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  au- 
thor, from  Bifhop  Nicolfon’s  MSS.  p.  564.  of  “ a curfory  relation  of  all  the  anti- 
u quitiesand  families  of  Cumberland,  writ  about  the  year  1675.  Next  adjoining, 
c‘  Squire  Browham,  antient  heir  male  of  all  the  Squire  Browhams,  of  Browham- 

Hall,  in  Weftmorland,  built  him  a very  fine  houfe  at  Scales,  and  lives  there. 
C(  His  grandfather,  Henry  Browham,  married  Jane  Wharton,  daughter  of  Squire 
“ Wharton,  of  Kirkby-Thore,  in  Weftmorland.  His  father,  Thomas,  married 
“ Mary,  daughter  to  Squire  Daniel  Fleming,  of  Skirwith,  and  coufin  to  Squire 
“ Fleming,  Lord  of  Ridall,  and  this  Squire  Browham  married  fair  Mifs  Slee, 
“ daughter  of  Mr.  Slee,  of  Carlifle,  a jovial  gentleman,  and  of  eftate  300I. 
“ a-year.” 

John  feventh,  child  of  the  above  Henry,  who  was  commonly  called  the 
Commiftioner  Brougham,  and  who  had  reftded  at  Scales  fince  his  father’s  death, 
purchafed  the  ancient  family  poffeftion  in  Weftmorland  of  the  Birds,  then  owners 
of  it,  and  entailed  it  in  the  male  line;  but  this  Cumberland  property  not 
pafting  under  the  lame  entail  of  the  commiftioner,  the  late  pofteftor,  Henry, 
devifed  it  to  his  younger  children,  who  fold  it  to  Peter  Lamplugh,  of  Dovenby, 
Efq.  the  prefent  gentleman  having  declined  to  purchafe  ir,  not  confidering  it  to  be 
any  part  of  the  ancient  pojfejjions  of  the  family  : upon  the  purchafe  of  Brougham- 
Hall,  the  commiftioner,  attended  by  fome  friends,  rode  from  Scales  to  take 
pofteftion,  and  had  the  fatisfa<ftion  ol  being  prefented  with  a Iquare  block  of  ftone 
found  the  fame  morning  by  the  workmen  who  were  digging  there,  on  which  were 
the  arms  of  the  family,  and  which  he  caufed  to  be  fixed  on  the  front  of  the  houfe 
at  Brougham,  where  it  yet  remains. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Bird,  it  is  neceflary  to  fay,  that  for  a length  of 
time  this  eftate  had  been  in  the  pofteftion  of  a James  Bird,  ufually  known  by  the 
name  of  Lawyer  Bird,  whofe  family  came  from  Burdofwald,  in  Gilfland,  and 
were  fettled  at  Clifton  Dykes,  about  a mile  from  Brougham-Hall  ; he  had  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brougham,  and  by  purchafe  of  the  heirefs  of  the 
then  owner  of  one-third  of  this  eftate  (lor  it  had,  previous  to  that,  been  divided  by 
marriage  connexions)  he  firft  got  a footing  at  the  hall,  having  before  lived  at  his 
own  houfe , near  it,  as  very  particularly  detailed  in  Bilhop  Nicolfon’s  MSS.  p.  118. 

Then  the  great  Roman  way  brings  you  to  the  caftle  of  Browham,  near  which 
11  was  a Roman  camp,  having  on  the  left  Browham,  and  Browham-Hall,  the  feat 
((  of  the  Browhams.  From  this  caftle  you  have  the  profpedt  of  Lowther-Hall, 
ft  Clifton-Hall;  and  likewife  of  Penrith,  Penrith  caftle,  and  Carleton-Hall ; 

" likewife 
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" likewife  of  Browham-HalL  Browham  chapel,  and  Mr.  Bird's  Houfe , all  which 
««  lye  in  the  way,  if  you  go  by  the  bridges  from  hence  to  Penrith.  ’ This  James 
Bird  was  a Iteward  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  being  already  in  poffellion  by  the 
above  purchale,  of  one-third  eft  this  elfate,  he  afterwards  purchafed  another  third,  the 
remaining  third , having  alfo  been  purchafed  before  of  its  pofleft'orby  Anne,  Countefs 
Dowager  of  Pembroke,  M as  now  conveyed  to  him  by  her  grandfon,  the  Honour- 
able John  Tufton,  of  Bolebrooke,  in  the  county  of  Suffex,  by  indentures,  bearing 
date  1676,  conveying,  inter  alia,  “ to  the  faid  James  Bird,  all  that  the  manor  or 
« third  part  of  the  manor  of  Brougham,  which  the  late  Anne,  Countefie  Dowager  of 
tf  Pembroke,  had  purchafed,”  &c.  &c.  of  which  more  will  be  faid  in  its  place. 
Thus  the  three  parts  of  this  eftate  and  manor,  which  had  long  been  feparately 
enjoyed,  were  now  united  in  the  name  of  Bird  : the  hall,  when  he  came  to  refide 
there,  obtained  the  name  of  Birdneft , which  he  called  it  partly  on  account  of  his 
name,  and  partly  from  the  appearance  of  the  houfe  at  that  time,  which  was  almoft: 
hid  by  trees,  the  chimneys  only  being  in  view,  and  even  to  this  day  many  old 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  know  it  by  no  other  name.  This  Lawyer  Bird 
however  was  under  the  neceffity  of  palling  it  to  his  grand  children  by  its  ancient 
name,  the  conveyance  of  it  being  recited  in  his  will,  (now  in  the  polfdlion  of  the 
prefent  owner)  by  the  words,  “ my  manfion  of  Brougham-Hall.” 

John  Brougham,  the  commiftioner,  repurchafed  the  eftate  and  manor  of  thefe 
grand  children  of  James  Bird,  in  1726,  and  entailed  it,  as  has  been  faid,  on  his 
family  in  the  male  line.  It  is  now  enjoyed  by  his  grand  nephew,  Henry- 
Brougham. 
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Of  which  little  more  need  be  faid,  than  that  it  has  aborigine  been  in  this  family, 
was  fometimes  in  the  hands  of  one,  as  in  Odard  de  Burgham,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  and  at  others  divided : in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  for  inftance,  a William 
de  Crackenthorp  and  Henry  Rydin  were  lords,  who  had  married  two  lifters  of  the 
houfe  of  de  Burgham,  and  thus  it  continued  changing  its  proprietors  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII,  when,  by  an  inquilition  on  a quo  warranto , it  was  found  that  John 
de  Burgham  died  feized  of  the  manor,  and  was  fuooeeded  by  his  fon  John;  the 
manor  had  no  connection  with  the  caftle  ; " this  caftle  of  Brougham  (as  Burn 
“ rightly  obferves)  was  feparate  from  and  independant  of  the  manor.”  Robert 
de  Veteripont  (fays  Sir  Matthew  Hale)  “ had  a grant  from  King  John  of  the 
««  liberties  of free  wairen  and  free  chace  only  over  the  whole  foreft  of  Oglebird,  in 
“ which  this  manor  is  included  ; but  it  was  not  till  Oliver  Cromwell’s  time  that 
**  the  famous  Countefs  of  Pembroke  poftefted  any  part  of  the  manor  or  eftate  in 
“ fee;  and  (he  then  purchafed  of  its  owner  one  third  only , which  fhe  appro- 
" priated,  in  1654,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  hofpital  at  Appleby,  at  that  time 
«*  endow  ed,  and  alfo  to  pay  4I.  yearly  to  the  poor  of  Brougham,  relerving  to  her- 
“ felf  certain  rights  alfo,  and  two  years  after.  Ihe  caufed  a pillar  to  be  ereCted  on 
“ the  road  fide,  with  this  inlcription, — fC  This  pillar  w-as  ereCted  A.  D.  1656,  by 
«*  the  Right  Honourable  Anne,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  and  lole  heir  of 
«« the  Right  Honourable  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  for  a memorial  of  her  laft 
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" parting  in  this  place  with  her  good  and  pious  mother,  the  Right  Honourable 
“ Margaret,  Countefs  Dowager  ot  Cumberland,  the  2d  day  of  April,  1616,  in 
“ memory  whereof  file  alfo  left  an  annuity  of  4I.  to  be  diftributed  to  the  poor 
cc  within  this  parifh  of  Broughnm,  every  2d  day  of  April,  for  ever,  upon  the  Hone 
et  hereby.  Laus  Deo.” 

Butin  1676,  her  fuccefTor  fold  to  James  Bird,  as  before-mentioned,  this  her 
only  property  in  the  manor,  together  with  all  her  rights,  as  recited  by  an  inden- 
ture, ((till  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  family  at  Brougham)  between  James  Bird,  of 
Brougham,  gentleman,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Honourable  John  Tufton,  of 
Bolebroke,  in  the  county  of  Suflex,  grandfon  of  the  faid  countefs,  John  Dalftone, 
of  Milrigge,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Efq.  and  Samuel  Grady,  of  Brougham, 
clerk,  of  the  other  part,  of  date  1676,  fetting  forth  that,  whereas  the  faid  John 
Tufton  had  granted  to  the  faid  James  Bird  all  that  the  manor  or  third  part  of  the  manor 
of  Brougham,  which  the  late  Anne,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  had  purchas- 
ed, and  alfo  divers  cuftomary  melTuages,  with  all  mines , quarries , rents,  fines y boons , 
Cervices , and  other  appurtenances,  (excepting  the  hofpital  lands)  he  the  faid  James 
Bird  grants  an  annuity  or  rent  charge  of  4I.  iftuable  out  of  certain  lands  at  Yan- 
with,  to  be  paid  on  March  25th,  at  the  chapel  of  Brougham,  and  diftributed  by 
the  minifter  and  churchwardens  of  the  parifh  of  Brougham,  on  the  2d  day  of 
April  yearly,  among  the  poor  people  of  the  faid  parifh,  at  a certain  pillar  lately 
created  in  a place  called  Winter  Clofe,  by  the  faid  countefs  deceafed.  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  from  this  authentic  document,  that  this  property  of  the  countefs,  con- 
veyed by  her  fuccefTor  to  James  Bird,  was  not  burthened  with  payment  of  the  4I. 
to  the  poor,  he  covenanting  to  pay  from  his  eftate  at  Yanwith,  which  eftate  is  no 
part  of  this  manor,  but  cuftomary  under  the  houfe  of  Lowther,  and  it  continues 
to  this  day  a rent  charge  on  that  farm,  which  was  afterwards  purchafed  of  Bird’s 
family  by  the  anceftors  of  the  prefent  owner,  John  Nicolfon,  who  pays  it  annually, 
according  to  the  covenant.  By  the  above  purchafe,  therefore,  of  James  Bird 
from  John  i ufton,  of  this  remaining  third  of  the  manor,  two  thirds  of  which  he 
before  enjoyed,  the  whole  became  entire  and  undivided  in  himfelf,  and  has,  fince  that 
time,  been/o  handed  down  to  the  prefent  poftefTor  of  the  eftate,  by  Commifiioner 
Brougham,  who  repurchafed,  (as  has  been  faid)  this  ancient  family  property  of 
the  grand  children  of  James  Bird. 
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From  its  vicinity  To  the  hall,  (as  rep  refen  ted  in  the  annexed  plate)  commonly 
occafioning  enquiries  as  to  its  ufe,  it  may  be  fatisfa<ftory  to  our  readers  to  account 
for  its  making  a part  of  the  coup  d'oeil ; the  ground  on  which  it  ftands  was  part 
of  the  purchafe  formerly  of  Anne,  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  who  held  the  advowfon 
of  the  living  of  Brougham,  by  inheritance  from  Robert  de  Vetripont,  her  anceftor, 
to  whom  Gilbert  de  Burgham  fold  it  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  or  the  beginning 
of  Henry  III.  and  the  church  being  three  miles  diftant  from  the  weft  end  of  the 
parifh,  flie  erefted  165S  and  16^9,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  on  that 
fide,  this  chapel;  but  the  village  of  Brougham  being  long  fince  demolifhed,  and 
the  lands,  according  to  Burn,  “ fwallowed  up  in  the  demefne,  the  owners  of //  are 
• . *• now 
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« now  accommodated  alone  by  the  chapel/’  in  which  afternoon  fervice  is  per- 
formed, when  the  family  are  refident,  by  the  rector,  who  does  duty  in  the  forenoon 
of  Sundays  only  at  the  parijh  church , and  who  having  long  fince  received  land 
nearer  to  the  reft  of  his  glebe,  and  more  to  his  convenience,  in  exchange  for  this 
ground,  from  the  family,  it  is  now  their  property.  The  late  Mr.  Brougham 
provided  a new  fet  of  necelfaries  for  the  chapel,  viz.  books  fringed  cloaths  for  the 
communion  table,  pulpit  and  reading  defk,  furpiices  &c. — Burials  were  never  per- 
formed there,  though  baptifms  were,  and  the  font  is  at  this  day  as  entire  as  when- 
firfteredted;  but  the  chief  of  the  family  have  been  baptized  and  buried  in  the 
parifn  church  of  Brougham,  as  appears  by  the  regifter  there,  at  leaft  by  fo  much 
of  it  as  remains  entire,  which  is  from  the. year  1558,  and  in  which  is  the  entry  of 
an  order  iigned  Henry  Curliol,  (the  then  Bifhop  of  Carlifle ) to  the  churchwardens 
of  Browham,  to  appoint  a convenient  place  in  the  parifti  church  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Browham  and  his  family,  according  to  an  order  made  by  his  majefty’s  court 
ecclefiaftical,  dated  17th  Auguft,  1607.  This  order  concludes  thus,  as  certifi- 
cation of  entry,-  “ The  above  is  certified  by  Humphry  Clofe,  clerk,  to  be  a true 
*'  copy  of  the  order  w-hich  was  decreed  for  endying  of  the  controverfye  for  place  in. 
“ the  chauncell,  betwixt  Mr.  Thomas  Browham,  and  Mr.  Braidlye,  parfon.” 

We  next  vifited  the  feat  of  the  family,  which  has  laft  claimed  our  attention, 
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This  delightful  manfion,  from  its  confpicuous  fituation  on  a fieep  declivity,  arreft* 
the  eve  and  occafions  the  enquiry  of  all  travellers,  as  every  one  mud  neceffarily 
pafs  in  view,  w hether  going  by  the  great  York  road,  or  that  of  Lancafbire,  to 
Penrith,  w hich  mull  be  a circumffance  alfo  of  no  fmall  account  to  the  family  re- 
fiding  there,  as  it  affords  a feene  of  uninterrupted  gaiety,  too  generally  w anted  in 
country  reiidences;  as  this  well-known  lituation  muff  be  familiar  to  moll  of  our 
readers,  palling  in  a general  view  of  it,  we  fhall  give  a more  particular  one  of  its 
various  beauties,  which  can  be  critically  judged  of  only  by  vifiting  the  place  itfelf. 

It  has  not  improperly  been  fiiled  by  painters,  in  their  excurfions,  The  Windfor  of 
the  North , as  well  from  its  elevation,  as  its  extenfive  and  varied  profpe&s  from  the 
terrace ; the  houfe  has  a long  front  to  the  weft,  much  of  the  ancient  part  is 
ftill  remaining,  with  mullioned  window’s,  and  an  embrafured  parapet.  The  late 
owner  erected  a new  building  to  the  fouth,  the  apartments  of  which  are  cdla- 
gonal,  and  in  good  tafte.  In  the  old  part  of  the  houfe  the  rooms  have  fquared 
ceilings,  ornamented  wdth  coats  of  armour  in  ftucco  work,  carved  mantle  pieces, 
with  foliage,  fruit,  and  arms.  The  hall,  which  is  lofty,  has  five  Gothic  win- 
dows, each  completely  fitted  up  with  painted  glafs,  feme  of  which  is  of  the 
old  ftain,  and  has  anciently  been  there,  (particularly  the  arms  of  the  family 
over  the  door)  fome  is  of  the  modern  painters,  and  placed  there  by  the  late  Mr. 
Brougham,  the  whole  was  completed  and  arranged,  as  it  now  is  by  the  prefect 
gentleman;  the  fubjedts  are  of  various  kinds,  lcripture  pieces,  Dutch  figures, 
landfcapes,  fruit  and  flowers,  and  the  tout  enfemhle  produces  an  admirable  effedt. 
The  terrace  runs  from  north  to  fouth  in  front  of  the  houfe,  palling  which,  it  becomes 
of  confiderable  breadth,  making  a return  to  theeaft  of  fome  length;  from  this  ter- 
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race  you  have  the  following  views,  for  variety  as  well  as  extent,  fcarcely  an}" 
where  to  be  equalled,  and  however  fhort  of  the  appearance  of  nature  a defcriptioa 
muft  fall,  the  fcenery  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  have  at  any  time  vifited  the- 
place. 

To  the  fou-th  are  feen  the  irregular  banks  of  the  river  Lowther,  which  here 
and  there  are  concealed  by  trees  enriching  the  feene;  at  the  diflance  of  two 
miles,  are  the  extenlive  woods  of  Lowther-Hall,  which  vie  with  any  of  fouth- 
ern  growth,  the  manufactory  houfe,  where  carpets  are  made*  after  the  manner  of 
Goblins,  a large  white  building  of  feveral  Rories,  rifing  amidft  the  wood,  makes  at 
that  diftance  a confpicuous  objeCt,  from  this  end  of  the  terrace;  nearer  to  the  eye, 
you  have  the  village  of  Clifton,  the  tower  of  Clifcon-Hall,  the  refidence  anciently 
cf  the  family  of  the  Wyberghs,  and  the  high  road  from  Penrith  to  Kendal. 

To  the  weft  you  look  down  on  a level  of  rich  meadows  wafhed  by  the  river 
Lowther,  and  have  a complete  view  of  the  bridge,  the  road  to  which  from  Lon- 
don to  Penrith  by  Yorkfhire  pafTes  through  the  Grounds  of  Brougham;  on  the 
ether  fide  of  this  river,  at  a little  diftance,  you  have  in  view  the  grove  which 
encircles  thedruidical  remains  of  Maybrough,  or  Mayburgh,  the  centre  ftone  of 
•which,  eleven  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-two  in  circumference,  is  an  objeCl  from 
hence.  This  rclique  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  in  our  progrefs  to  Penrith. 
In  the  more  diftant  view,  you  have  the  village  of  Yanwith,  the  Hall  of  Yanwith, 
an  ancient  tower,  battlemented,  belonging  to  Lord  Lonfdale,  the  hills  of  Ulfwater, 
about  five  miles  diftanr,  and  a variety  of  different  objects,  to  the  extent  o(  eighteen 
miles,  where  the  whole  is  bounded  by.  a chain  of  moll  ftupendous  mountains, 
beautifully  diminiihed  by  their  diftance,  varying  in  ihape  and  lifting  their  heads 
to  the  clouds,  with  that  irregular  grandeur  noticed  by  thofe  who  have  poetically 
deferibed  them  in  their  vifits  to  the  famous  Lakes  of  Kefuick,  from  which  thefe 
hills  arife,  the  mountain  called  Saddleback  being  the  lord  of  this  group,  which 
happily  bounds  the  weft  view  on  that  great  extent  from  the  terrace. 

To  the  north,  the  nearelt  objed:  is  the  village  and  river  of  Earnout,  w-ith  the 
bridge  which  feparates  the  counties  of  Weftmorland  and  Cumberland;  the  de- 
lightful grounds  of  Caileton-Hall  form,  as  it  may  be  faid,  the  right  wing  of  this 
fcenery ; in  the  centre  divifion  you  have  the  town  of  Penrith,  the  church  and  its 
tower,  whilft  the  horizon  is  fhut  in  upon  the  left  by  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
caftle;  beyond  the  town  of  Penrith  arifes  the  moor,  acrofs  which  you  diftinguifh 
the  high  road  to  Carlifie,  the  race  ground  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  fummit  of  the 
hill  the  beacon  houfe,  a ftone  building  of  two  ftories,  with  a flair  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  one;  this  formerly  was  lighted  up  in  times  of  danger,  as  a 
iignal  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  at  prefent,  though  ufelefs  as  to  its 
original  purpofe,  is  feen  around  the  country,  and  from  hence  in  particular  is  a 
pleafing  obelifk. 

This  place  has  an  uncommon  advantage  from  thefe  varied  landfcapes  at  each 
point  of  view,  viz.  that  the  whole  is  taken  in,  (thelaft  to  the  north  only  excepted) 
from  every  room  in  the  houfe;  and  in  addition  to  thefe  profpeds  of  nature,  is 
the  conftant  palfage  of  travellers  on  the  two  great  roads  from  London. 


* The  private  property  of  Lord  Loafdale. 
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The  pleafure  grounds  ere  extenfive,  confiding  of  fnrubberies  and  woods;  the 
former,  the  firft  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  at  prefent  of  the  greateft 
extent  and  variety,  was  planned  by  the  late  pofieflor,  and  executed  under  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Edow,  the  chief  gardener  at  Lowthcr-Hall ; this  completely  covers 
the  high  bank,  of  which  the  terrace  forms  the  top,  and  extending  a considerable 
way  round,  is  on  a much  greater  fcale  than  it  appears  to  be  at  a diftance;  walks 
are  formed  in  every  direction,  and  here  and  there,  to  obviate  any  inconvenience 
from  the  fteepnefs  of  the  declivity,  fieps  are  confiru&ed  of  turf. 

In  a recefs,  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  being  near  a fine  Ipring,  inclofed  with 
done,  over  which  is  placed  a bench  with  arms,  you  enter  a hermit’s  cell,  a circular 
thatched  building,  lined  completely  with  mofs  ol  various  kinds,  the  feats  round 
it  matted,  and  the  windows,  which  are  fmall,  of  painted  glafs,  the  fubjedt  of  each, 
a faint ; in  a niche  are  the  ufual  characderidics  of  a hermit  in  his  retirement  from 
the  world,  the  hour  glafs,  crofs  and  beads,  and  the  memento  mori , a fkull,  the  whole 
fupported  by  a large  tree  in  the  centre,  lopped  for  the  purpofe,  to  the  upper  part 
of  which  the  rafters  are  fixed  for  the  thatching,  the  trunk  in  the  infide  of  the  cell 
being  covered  alfo  with  modes,  and  lamps  hung  round  it  for  nightly  contempla- 
tion; on  the  table  is  painted,  from  the  Penferofo  of  Milton, 


“ And  may  at  laft  my  weary  age, 

“ Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 

“ The  hairy  gown  and  moffy  cell, 

“ Where  I may  fit  and  rightly  fpell. 


“ Of  every  liar  that  heaven  doth  (hew, 
“ And  every  herb  that  fips  the  dew  ; 

“ Thefe  pleafures  melancholy  give, 

“ And  I with  thee  will  chule  to  live.*' 


And  in  another  part  of  the  hermitage  is  fixed  a fcroll,  with  thefe  lines : — • 

“ Beneath  thefe  mofs-grown  roots,  this  rullic  cell, 

“ Truth,  liberty,  content,  fequeftered  dwell : 

“ Say  you  who  dare  our  hermitage  difdain, 
u What  drawing-room  can  boaft  fo  fair  a train  ?” 

The  wood  adjoining,  which  is  of  feveral  acres,  is  a continuance  of  the  beauty  of 
this  place,  and  is  alfo  in  character  with  the  other  parts  of  the  fituation,  fo  much  fo 
indeed,  that  in  every  reprefentation  of  it  the  painter  has  confidered  it  as  a necef- 
fary  member  of  the  whole  on  his  canvafs.  The  form  is  the  fegment  of  a circle, 
covering  a bank  which  rifes  gently  from  the  meadows  below,  to  a level  with  the 
terrace,  and  this  circular  form  or  flope  gives  it,  when  in  foliage,  an  air  of  much 
grandeur  ; it  has  been  rendered  ufeful  as  well  as  ornamental  by  the  prefent 
owner,  who  has  formed  feveral  new  walks  through  the  whole,  from  the  top  to  the 
botrom,  covered  the  old  ones  with  gravel,  and  placed  rufiic  feats,  of  various 
forms,  in  the  different  parts.  When  through  this  w'ood,  we  crofted  the  high  road 
to  Kendal  from  the  north,  pafiing  through  iron  gates  of  a Gothic  form,  corre- 
sponding with  the  windows  of  the  maniion-houfe,  and  entering  a field  railed 
off,  and  planted  with  fhrubs,  were  conducted  by  a winding  walk  to  a 
thatched  building  upon  the  edge  of  the  river  Lowther,  which  confifts  of  two 
rooms,  one  an  odtagon,  finifhed  with  prints  bordered  and  fixed  on  the  wall, 
which  is  of  a lemon  colour,  and  various  Ipecimens  of  natural  hifiory,  &c.  &c.  are 
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arranged  on  fh  elves,  the  whole  furniture  of  this  place  being  in  character  as  a 
cottage  omee ; here  is  alfo  a gallery  or  balcony,  which  is  entered  from  the  room, 
for  the  convenience  of  fifhing,  the  river  running  underneath  it.  The  other  apart- 
ment is  fmall,  and  occupied  by  a perfon  who  refides  there  for  the  purpofe  of 
taking  care  of  the  poultry,  &c.  The  whole  is  encircled  by  a railing,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  inclofure  a venerable  fpreading  oak,  furrounded  by  a feat  compofed 
of  branches,  gives  the  finifh  of  rufticity  to  this  delightful  retreat;  from  hence  you 
have  at  one  view  the  molt  advantageous  profpedt  of  the  hall,  the  fhi  ubberries,  'and 
wood  already  deferibed.  The  various  objects  of  tafte  difpofed  on  different  points 
of  view  in  the  grounds  of  this  place,  to  great  advantage,  as  antiques,  pedefhils 
fupperting  vafes,  &c.  &c._  we  do  not  enter  into  a particular  detail  of;  but  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  our  readers  a more  exaCt  idea  of  this  laft  mentioned-retreat, 
and  ot  the  hermitage  alfo,  as  they  are  quite  out  or  the  common  ftile,  (indeed  the 
only  things  of  the  kind  in  the  county)  and  feldom  feen  by  ft  rangers. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  field,  by  the  fide  of  which  flows  the  river  Lowther,  is 
Lowther  bridge  before-mentioned,  as  viewed  from  the  terrace,  ot  three  arches, 
over  which  we  paffed;  and  at  the  dlftance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
bridge  foot,  a little  off  the  road  fide,  came  to  the  ground  where  we  viewed  the 
circular  trench  called 
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Camden  and  his  editor  mention  this  and  the  adjacent  monuments  of  antiquity,  thus: 
**  A little  before  Lodore  joins  the  Emot,  it  paffes  by  a large  round  intrenchmenr, 
« with  a plain  piece  of  ground  in  the  middle,  and  a paffage  into  it  on  the  other  fide: 
« it  goes  by  the  name  of  King  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  and  it  is  poflible  enough  it 
« might  be  a jufting  place.  However,  that  it  never  was  defigned  for  a place  of 
« ftrength,  appears  from  the  trenches  being  on  the  infide.  Near  this  is  another 
«<  great  fort  of  ftones,  heaped  up  in  form  of  a horfe  fhoe,  and  opening  towards  it ; 
« called,  by  fome,  King  Arthur’s  Caftle,  and  by  others  Maybrugh , or  Maybrough. 

" " Emot  may  be  called  the  Ticinus  of  the  two  counties  of  Wcftmorland  and 
" Cumberland,  falling  in  a clear  and  rapid  ft  ream  out  of  the  Uifwatet,  as  the  Teffin 
« does  from  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  will  yet  be  more  remarkable,  on  account  of 
«<  this  and  the  neighboui  ing  remains  of  antiquity  upon  its  banks ; if  we  believe  them 
« to  be,  as  1 think  we  may,  monuments  of  that  treaty  of  peace  and  union  which  was 
««  finifhed  by  King  Athelftan,  in  the  year  926,  with  Conftantine,  King  of  Scots, 
»*  Hacval,  (Howel)  King  of  the  weftern  Britons,  or  Stratcluid-Welch,  of  which 
« Simeon  Dunelmenfis  (and  from  him  R.  Hoveden,  in  the  fame  words)  gives  us  this 
« account.  All  thefe 'finding  that  l bey  could  not  make  bead  againjl  him,  and  defiring peace 
« of  him , met  together  on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of  July , in  the  place  which  is  called 
««  Eamotum,  and  entered  into  a league , that  was  confirmed  by  an  oath.  The  very  name 
“ alfo  of  May  burg  extremely  favours  this  opinion  ; for  in  the  old  iflandifh  writers, 
« we  have  rnogur  and  mogit , in  the  plural,  for  fon  and  fons.  But  in  the  Iflandick 
« Lexicon  of  G.  Andreas,  Magr  is  rendered-  Affinis,  Gener,  Socer  ; and  Margel  is 
“ Affinitas . The  fame  thing  Dr.  Hicks  oblerves  of  the  Saxon  word  CDago  GDagu,  &c. 
« and  faith  Junius,  from  this  relation  of  blood,  the  word  came  by  degrees  to  be 
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“transferred  to  any  intimate  union  or  friendfhip  among  men  or  focieties ; who 
“ obferves,  that  in  the  old  Cumbrian  or  Runic  language  Mag  fignifies  Socius,  a 
“companion.  So  that  May  burg  feems  to  have  been  (on  occalion  of  the  afore - 
“ mentioned  treaty)  fo  called,  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  the  fort  of  union  or  alliance.” 

We  have  'hrown  together  thefe  feveral  remarks  as  they  hand  in  our  author;  but 
w e mull  attend  to  each  fubjecrt  fingly  ; and  firft  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table.  J Mr. 
Pennant  defcribes  it  “ Confiding  of  a high  dyke  of  earth,  and  a deep  folfe  within,. 
**  furrounding  an  area  twentv-nine  yards  in  diameter.  There  are  two  entrances 
“ exactly  oppoiite  to  each  other;  which  interrupt  the  ditch,  in  thofe  parts  filled 

I Extract  from  the  5 th  nol.  Archaologla. 

In  an  adjacent  field,  without  Mr.  Morgan’s  garden,  is  the  hollow  circular  fpot,  known  at  Caerleon 
by  the  name  of  Arthur’s  Round  T bis,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a Roman  work,  and  to  have 
ferved  by  way  of  amphitheatre  In  this  cafe  it  mutt  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  Cattrenfian  kind,  like 
that  at  Richborough  cattle,  not  far  from  Sandwich  in  Kent,  and  many  others.  Stukely  f mentions  one 
at  Silchefter,  and  another  three  miles  from  Redruth  in  Cornwall.  Probably  the  round  entrenchment  be- 
tween Penrith  and  Sbap  in  Weflmorland,  deferibed  by  Salmon, £ and  compared  by  him  to  a cock-pit,  or 
wreftling  ring,  is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  alfo  goes  by  the  name  of  Arthur’s  Round  Table,  as  does  that 
on  tire  cattle  wall  at  Wincheftcr.  Such  temporary  amphitheatres  were  probably  the  only  ones  ufed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  dittant  provinces;  fince  their  more  pompous  edifices  of  this  kind  feem  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  Italy,  Fiance,  Spain,  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Helvetia,  &c, 
Lipfius  has  given  11s  a lilt  of  fuch  of  thefe  fupeib  buildingv-ct  which  there  are  any  remains,  in  his  learned 
book  De  amphitheatris  extra  Romam.  But  it  feems  rather  extraordinary,  that  in  the  preceding  treatife 
De  amphitheatro,  where  he  particularly  treats  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres  in 
general,  he  fliould  entirely  emit  even  to  mention  thofe  of  the  Cattrenfian  kind  ; efpecially  fince  there  is 
great  rcafon  to  fuppofe  that  in  their  firft  origin,  other  amphitheatres  alfo  refembled  them.  For  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Romans  originally  ftood  at  games,*  till  luxury  introduced  fitting  ; and  it  is  obfervable 
that  the  Cattrenfian  amphitheatres  in  general  preferve  no  fignsof  the  fubfellia,  or  feats  ; fo  that  the  people 
mutt  have  ttood  on  the  graffy  declivity  I faw  no  ftgns  of  feats  in  that  of  Caerleon,  nor  in  the  more 
perft’ft  one  near  Dorchetter,  as  Stukely  $ has  alfo  obferved  nor  do  I recollect  that  any  fuch  have  been 
difeovered  in  any  other  Cattrenfian  amphitheatre,  in  our  lfland,  where  they  feem  to  have  been  rather 
numerous.  For,  confidering  the  fequency  and  importance  of  the  Roman  ftations  with  us,  and  the  nature 
of  luch  amphitheatres,  which  arc  eafily  hidden  or  disfigured,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  there 
were  many  more  of  them  in  Britain  than  what  are  known  to  us  at  prefent,  though  the  number  of  the  latter 
is  by  no  means  incotifidcrable.  The  learned  author,  whom  I have  juft  quoted,  rightly  obferves,  Si  aedi- 
ficium  aut  publici  operis  ullum  genus  crebrum  in  Italia  et  provinciis  fuit,  reperies  hoc  fuiffe  quod  ad  ludos 
fpeciat  ; and  further,  audeo  adfirmare,  raram  aliquam  five  coloniam  five  municipium  fuiffe,  m queis  non 
ct  ludi  ifti  ct  ludorum  fimul  fedes.  It  is  alfo  reafonable  to  imagine,  that  the  firft  ufe  of  feats  was  in  thefe 
campeftral  or  turfy  amphitheatres.  Ovid  in  his  poetical  rapfody  de  Arte  Amandi,  exprefsly  fays,  In 
gradifcus  fedet  populus  de  cefpite  fa&is.  It  is  alfo  further  probable,  that  the  appellation  cavea,  which 
was  often  applied  to  amphitheatres  in  general, ||  may  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  fimple  form  of 
thefe  primitive  ones  dig  upon  the  turf.  Though  the  others  of  a fuperior  ciafswere  commonly  fuperftruc- 
iuies  built  with  brick,  hewn  ftone,  or  marble ; yet  Liplius<j{  defcribes  a very  remarkable  Roman  amphi- 
theatre at  Done,  on  the  confines  of  the  provinces  of  Anjou  and  Poitou  in  France,  which  is  entirely  formed 
from  the  folid  rock  of  a mountain,  excavated  for  that  purpofe  by  an  effort  of  human  labour,  worthy  of  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  fo  Angular  a monument  of  antiquity  fliould  never  have  been  taken 
Eotice  of  before  Dipfius’s  time  ; efpecially  being  fituated  in  fo  civilized  a country.  But  it  is  time  to  quit 
this  fubjeft  : I (hall  therefore  only  obferve  further,  that  the  amphitheatre  nr  Caerleon  is  placed  without 
the  walls  of  the  camp,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Rom  ns  upon  fuch  occafions. 

+ Iter.  Curiofum,  I.  p.  156.  f Survey,  p.  617.  Pennant’s  Tour,  1769,  p.  256.  pi.  19.  Stukely,  II.  47,  pi.  84, 

Gibfon’s  Camden  Brit.  • Cic.  de  Amicitia,  cap.  7.  Tacit.  Annal.  14.  20.  Valer.  Max.  II.  4.  § It.  Cur.  1.  p.  169.' 

Lipfius  de  Amphitheatris  extra  Romam,  cap.  1.  ^ De  Amphitheatris,  cap.  a. 
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cc  to  a level  with  the  middle.  Some  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  defigned  for  tilting 
" matches,  and  that  the  champions  entered  at  each  opening.” 

This  place  is  reprefented  in  the  annexed  plate  : the  trench  by  which  it  is  formed, 
is  near  ten  paces  wide;  the  foil  which  has  been  thrown  up  outwardly,  formingan 
outward  banking  like  a theatre;  the  approaches  are  ten  paces  wide,  and  the  whole 
circle  within  the  ditch  is  one  hundred  and  ftxty  paces  in  circumference.  It  feems 
mod  reafonable  to  determine  this  was  a tilting  ground. f its  vicinity  to  Penrith  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  fuch  was  its  ufe;  either  allowing  that  Penrith,  in  its  higheft 
antiquity,  was  a feat  of  royalty;  or  in  more  modern  times,  the  place  of  relidence 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter;  whofe  magnificent  manner  of  living  allows  us  no  doubt, 
fuch  fpeftacles  and  exhibitions  would  be  ufed;  for  it  was  common  in  thofe  days  to 
celebrate  grand  feftivals  with  a tournament. 

At  a little  diftance  from  the  Round  Table,  and  nearer  to  Lowther  bridge,  is 
another  circular  ditch,  with  a very  low  rampart,  but  of  much  larger  dimenfions, 
being  feventy  paces  diameter,  without  any  apertures  or  advances.* 

The  next  place  to  be  noticed  is  Maybrough;  it  lies  about  half  a mile  to  the  weft 
of  Arthur’s  Table,  confifts  of  an  eminence  which  rifes  gradually  from  the  plain, 
for  about  one  hundred  and  forty  paces,  forming  the  lower  fedfion  or  bafe  of  a 
regular  cone;  the  afeent  is  every  where  covered  with  wood,  and  the  remains  of 
timber  trees  of  great  fize  appear  on  every  fide.  The  plate  reprefents  an  interior 
view  of  part  of  the  circle,  and  of  the  column  which  ftands  near  to  the  centre  of  the 
circus. 

The  fummit  of  the  hill  is  fenced  round,  fave  only  an  opening  or  entrance,  twelve 
paces  in  width,  to  the  eaft;  the  fence  is  fingular,  being  compofed  of  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  loofe  pebble  ftones  and  flints,  which  perhaps  were  gathered  from 
the  adjoining  rivers.  No  kind  of  mortar  appears  to  have  been  ufed  in  this  work, 
the  ftones  lie  uncemented,  piled  up  to  a ridge,  near  twenty  paces  wide  at  the  bafe, 
and  in  height  about  twelve  feet  from  the  interior  plain.  Here  and  there  time  has 
fcattered  a few  trees  and  fhrubs  over  the  pebbles,  but  in  other  places  they  are  loofe 
and  naked  both  on  the  infide  and  outfide  face  of  the  fence.  The  fpace  within 
confifts  of  a fine  plain  of  meadow  ground,  exa&ly  circular,  one  hundred  paces 
diameter;  inclining  a little  to  the  weftw’ard  from  the  centre,  a large  column  of 
unhewn  ftone  is  handing  ered:,  (placed  with  the  fmaller  end  in  the  earth)  an  afli  tree 
grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftone ; it  is  twenty-two  feet  and  fome  inches  in  circum- 
ference near  its  middle,  and  is  eleven  feet  and  upwards  in  height.  The  traditional 
account  given  of  this  place,  is  in  no  wife  to  be  credited  : “ That  it  was  a Roman 
theatre,  where  men  wereexpofed  to  combat  with  wild  beafts;  and  that  fuch  ftones 
were  placed  for  the  refuge  and  refpite  of  the  miferable  fubjed  in  his  unhappy 
conflict.” 

Mr.  Pennant  fays,  “ There  had  been  three  more  (ftones)  placed  fo  as  to  form, 
“ with  the  other,  a fquare.  Four  again  flood  on  the  fides  of  the  entrance,  viz.  one 

-J-  Admitting  tliis  conjefture,  vve  mud  be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  knights  of  Arthur’s  Round 
Table  were  not  the  companions  of  Arthur’s  banquet,  but  thofe  who  had  proved  their  dexterity  in  tilting, 
and  feats  of  chivalry.  * This  perhaps  was  ufed  in  pedeftrian  exercifes The  Editors. 
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on  each  exterior  corner,  and  one  on  each  interior:  but  excepting  that  at  prefent 
*«  remaining,  all  the  others  have  long  fince  been  blafted  to  clear  the  ground.  The 
*f  ufe  of  this  accumulation Teems  to  have  been  the  fame  with  that  called  Bryn  Gwytt , 
*•  at ' lrer-Dryw,  in  Anglefea,*  a fupreme  confiflory  of  druidical  adminiftration,  as 
“ the  Britifh  names  import.  That  in  Anglefea  is  conftruded  in  the  fame  manner 
*x  with  this  ; but  at  prefent  there  are  no  remains  of  columnsin  the  interior  part.”f 

If  to  the  generous  reader  it  doth  not  appear  arrogant,  after  quotations  from 
fuch  learned  authors,  we  would  offer  fome  thoughts  on  this  place;  which  we 
prefume  is  as  great  a curiofityin  its  nature,  as  the  Salkeld  monument;  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain.  We  prefumed  to  declare 
our  opinion  of  the  Salkeld  monument,  that  it  was  the  place  of  druidical  judicature; 
that  there  the  affembled  delegates  met  in  congrefs,  and  that  the  criminals  fuifered 
execution  there.  We  conceive  that  Maybrough  was  appropriated  folely  to  reli- 
gious rites,  and  that  here  the  pupils  received1  their  documents  in  the  myfteries  of 
that  religion. Its  limilitude  with  that  in  Anglefea  confirms  this  opinion;  and 
that  Maybrough  was  the  place  (for  the  northern  regions)  of  the  fupreme  con- 
fiflory  in  religious  matters:  it  was  calculated  for  ftudy  and  contemplation  : it  was 
lhut  in  bv  a folemn  grove,  and  perhaps  in  its  original  date,  was  fenced  about 
with  a lower  and  outward  wall,  to  fee  bounds  to  the  vulgar.  After  the  Romans 

* Mob.  Antiq.  2.  Ed.  go.- 

f “ The  large  obelifks  of  (lone,  found  in  many  parts  of  the  north,  fuch  as  thofe  at  Rudftone 
(Archaologia  v.  5.)  and  near  Burrough-btidge.  in  Yorkfhire,  belong  to  the  religion  before  treated  of; 
obelifks  being,  as  Pliny  obferves,  facred  to  the  Sun,  whofe  rays  they  reprefented  bo;h  by  their  form  and 
name.  (Hilt.  nat.  Lib  36.  fee.  14.)  From  the  ancient  folar  obelifks,  came  the  fpires  and  pinnacles  with 
which  our  churches  are  ftill  decorated,  fo  many  ages  after  their  myftic  meaning  has  been  forgotten  ” 
Knight's  /Icccunt  of  the  IVorfhip  at  Ifernia , in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  p-  1 1 5. 

Further  to  illuftrate  the  difference  infilled  upon  between  this  monument  and  Long  Meg,  we  beg  leave 
to  add  the  following  notes  to  what  has  been  already  advanced  on  that  fubjedt. 

“ Paufanias  fpeaks  of  a temple  at  S icy  on,,  built  by  /I dr  aft  us,  (Lib.  2.)  who  lived  an  age  before  the 
Trojan  war  ; which  confided  of  columns  only,  without  wall  or  roof,  like  the  Celtic  temples  of  our  northern 
anceftors,  or  the  Pvrsetheia  of  the  Perfians,  which  were  circles  of  ftones,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
kindled  facred  fiie  ; (Strab.  Lib.  15.)  the  fymbol  of  the  Deity.  Horn  r frequently  fpeaks  of  places  of 
worfhip  confuting  of  an  area  and  altar  only  (npivos  Qvpcs  ts)  which  were  probably  inclofures  like  thefe  of 
the  Perfians,  with  an  altar  in  the  centre. Ibid.  109. 

The  Orphic  Temples  were,  without  doubt,  emblems  of  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  myftic  faith 
of  the  ancients,  the  folar  fyftem;  fire  the  effence  of  the  Deity,  occupying  the  place  of  the  fun,  and  the 
columns  furrounding  it,  as  the  fubordinate  parts  of  the  univerfe. Ibid.  1 12. 

From  a patTage  of  Hecaixus  preferved  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Lib.  2. ) we  think  it  is  evident  that  Stone- 
henge, and  all  the  other  monuments  of  the  fame  kind  found  in  the  north,  originally  belonged  to  that  o-e- 
neral  religion,  which  appears  at  fome  remote  period,  to  have  prevailed  over  the  whole  northern  hemifphere. 
According  to  that  ancient  hiftorian,  the  Hyperboreans  inhabited  an  if  and  beyond  Gaul,  as  large  as  Sicily, 
in  nuhich  Apollo  'was  worjhipped  in  a circular  temple,  confiderable  for  its  fize and  riches.  Apollo,  we  know,, 
in  the  lan  uage  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  can  mean  110  other  than  the  fun,  which,  according  to  Csefar 
(de  B.  Gal.  Lib.  6.)  was  worihipped  by  the  Germans,  when  they  knew  of  no  other  deities,  except  fire 
and  the  moon.  The  ifland  here  alluded  to,  can,  we  think,  be  no  other  than  Britain,  which  at  that  time 
was  only  known  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  vague  reports  of  Phoenician  mariners,  fo  uncertain  and  obfeure, 
that  Herodotus  the  mod  inquifitive  and  credulous  of  HUlorians,  doubts  of  its  exiftencc. Ibid.  1 14. 

| Dr.  Stukely  fuppofed  it  a Britifh  Curfus.  Mr.  Weft  derives  its  name  Myfirion,  a place  of  ftudy 
and  contemplation.'  ■ m„Mr.  Gough’s  Additions  to  Camden. 
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had  totally  reprefTed  this  tribe,  and  conciliated  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  religious  rites,  by  adopting  local  and  topical  divinities,  no  doubt  the  people 
Bill  retained  their  old  affedtion  for  the  facred  places,  and  they  were  hill  ufed  for 
convocations  and  aflfemblies  on  important  occafions.  Ihe  Saxons  would  necef- 
farily  encourage  this  cuftom,  as  bearing  an  intimate  fimilarity  to  their  own.  All 
we  can  gather  from  the  name  of  Maybrough,  leads  us  not  far  in  antiquity,  but  yet 
in  fome  meafure  confirms  our  pofitions  : for  if  we  conceive  this  to  be  a corruption 
of  Mayberie,  or  Maleberge,  we  find  authors  of  great  note  defining  them  thus : Lord 
Coke  fays,  " Berie  is  the  name  of  a plain  or  vale,  furrounded  with  groves  and 
««  forefts,  and  held  facred  by  the  ancient  Britons,”  fo  that  probably  the  name 
came  ot  Magi -barie,  or  the  facred  plain  of  the  magi , or  wife  men.  Du  Cange  tells 
us  that  “ Maleberge  lignifies  Mons  placiti : a hill  where  the  people  afiembled  at  a 
“ court  like  our  affizes,  which  by  the  Scotch  and  Iriffi  are  called  Parley-hills." — 
To  thefe  we  will  add  Spelman’s  conftrudtion  : — “ Collis  valla  plerumq.  munitus  in 
« loco  campeftri,  ne  infidiis  exponalur,  ubi  convenire  olim  foiibant  centuria  aut  vicina: 
« incola;  ad  lites  inter  fe  trait  andas  et  terminandas.  Scot  is  reorq.  Grith-hail,  mons 
*<  pacificationis  cui  afyli  privilegia  concedebantur .” 

Oppofite  to  Maybrough,  on  the  Cumberland  fide  of  the  Eamont,  is  a large 
tumulus,  or  cairn,  called  Ormjled-hill , formed  of  pebbles,  which  appear  where  the 
turf  is  broken:  it  is  fet  round  with  large  grit  ftones,  of  different  fizes,  fome  a yard 
fquare,  the  circle  being  about  fixty  feet  diameter. 

A new  ffone  bridge  was  built  over  the  river  Eamont ,f  about  the  year  1425.— 
Langley,  then  Bilhop  of  Durham,  granted  an  indulgence  of  forty  days,  to  all  per- 
fons  truly  repenting  of  their  fins  and  confeffing,  who  fhould  contribute  any  of  their 
goods  given  them  by  God  to  the  building  a bridge  over  the  river  Amot,  in  the 
parilh  of  Penreth.  Given  at  the  manor  of  Aukland,  April  5th,  1425.  E.  Reg. 
Langley,  p.  126. 

-J-  Emonte,  an  eafy  derivation  of  the  name  of  a river  flowing  from  the  mountains  that  furround  Ulf- 
water. 


In  this  place  we  leg  leave  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  fever al gentlemen,  who  will  not  permit  us  to 

publijh  their  names,  for  their  local  deferiptions , and  other  communications,  which  emlellijh  this  work To 

render  our  publication  more  entertaining  to  feveral  of  oar  readers,  we  were  induced  to  pafs  ihe  boundaries 
of  the  county  of  Cumberland , to  deferibe  the  fcencs  that  ornament  its  environs, ....  . . The.  Editors. 

N.  B.  The  continuation  proceeds  with  Penrith. 
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WE  now  re-enter  Cumberland  by  Eamont  Bridge,  which  is  one  mile  from 
this  place.  Penrith  is  a fmall  marker  town,  lying  on  an  eafy  inclination 
of  the  ground:  it  chiefly  confifts  of  one  long  llreet,  flrerchmg  north  and  fouth. — 
The  market-place  is  fmall,  and  much  encumbered  by  very  ugly  fhambles,  cover- 
ed with  dates.  An  open  fpace  or  area,  leading  to  the  caftle,  is  btft  calculated  for 
the  market;  but,  tenacious  of  cuftom,  though  inconvenient,  it  is  held  in  the 
ancient  place.  There  are  many  modern,  well-built  houfts,  in  a good  tafte  here; 
and  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  courteous,  and  well-bred.* 

Various  opinions  have  been  given,  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  Penrith : f 
Bifhop  Gibfon’s  edition  of  Camden  has  it,  “ Penrith,  in  Britifh,  a red  bill  or  head- 
*•  for  the  ground  thereabouts,  and  the  ftone  of  which  it  is  built,  are  both  reddifh: 
“ [this,  according  to  Dr.  Gale,  is  the  Veroda  of  Antoninusl  it  is  a noted  little 
««  market  town.”  And  though  this  etymology  differs  from  that  given  in  the 
Latin  edition,  and  quoted  in  the  notes,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  it.  The  hill  im- 
mediately above  the  town,  which  is  a very  confpicuous  land-mark,  to  be  feen  at 
a great  diftance,  is  adtuallv,  to  this  day,  a red  hil!.  Dr.  Todd  would  derive  it 
from  the  Petriava  of  the  Romans,  a ffation  diftant  from  the  town  about  three 
miles,  in  Plumpton  Park,  where  the  fEla  Petriana  lay  in  garrifon  ; out  of  whofe 
ruins,  he  fays,  the  town  was  built.  But  it  is  not  very  probable,  that  they  fliould 
bring  materials  from  thence,  even  (tones  ready  fquared,  when  they  could  eafily  have 
them  immediately  at  hand. 

Penrith  lies  within  the  foreft  of  Inglewmod,  on  its  fouthern  extremity,-  and 
is  bounded  by  Barton,  Dacre,  Newton,  ITefket,  Lazonby,  Salkeld,  Edenhall,  and 
Brougham.  It  is  an  honour  or  paramount  manor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire’s, 
by  purchafe  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  once  a royal  franchife,  and  from  thence 
endowed  with  extenfive  and  peculiar  privileges.  In  confequence  of  the  feveral 
changes  this  part  of  the  country  underwent,  during  the  long  and  various  debates 
between  the  two  crowns,  Penrith  has  experienced  a variety  of  fortunes.  Long 
before  the  conqueff,  it  is  noticed  as  a place  of  chief  confequence  in  the  county. 
In  the  introduction,  we  have  fketched  out,  from  that  dark  acra  of  hiftory  which 
preceded  the  Norman  acceffion,  the  poffeifions  of  the  Britons,  and  their  long  and 
bloody  ccndidts.  We  muit  now  defeend  to  ages  more  immediately  antecedant  to 
our  own,  and  confine  our  attention,  for  the  prefent,  folely  to  the  town  of  Penrith. 

* It  laid  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire  propofed  to  remove  the  fhambles. 

-j-  Hand  multo  fuperins/  parum  etiam  ab  Eimoti  ripa  abeft  Penrith , id  eft,  ft  e Brittannica  lingua  fn- 
tetpretaris  Primarium  V adum,  vulgo  autem  Perith  dicitur.  Quondam  ad  epifeopos  Dunelmenfes  fpec- 
tavit,  fed  cum  Antoninus  Beccus  Epifcopus  nimia  opum  affluentia  inflatus  infolefceret,  abftulit  ei 
Edvjardus  Primus,  (ut  in  Dunelmenfi  libro  legimus)  I Perk  in  Tividalise,  Perith,  et  ecclefiam  de  Simond- 
Itirne.  Nunc  emporiolum  celebre  eft  caftro  Regio  fatis  firmiatum  in  cujus  ufum  R.  Stricland  Epifcopus 
Carliolenfts  incile  duxit  e Petterill,  id  eft  e Petero  fiuviolo,  qui  ad  fuam  ripam  prope  Plompton  Park,  diru- 
tx  urbis  reliquias  multas  oftendit,  quam  illi  Antiquum  Perith  nunc  vocant,  Pstrianas  fuifie  judicarum  ego, 

ubi  alam  Petrianam,  in  pnefidio  locat  provinciarum  Notitia,  See. Lat.  Edit.  Cai.id. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueR,  Penrith  was  in  the  poflefllon  of  the  Scots, 
who  claimed  it,  together  with  Weftmorland,  Northumberland,  and  part  of  Rich- 
mondfhire,  as  fiefs  of  Scotland. — William  difpofiefled  them  of  Cumberland, 
though  they  Rill  perfiRed  to  alledge  the  jufiice  of  their  claim. — King  John  con- 
fented  to  cede  to  William,  King  of  Scotland,  thofe  feveral  territories,  on  receipt 
of  15,000  merks : and  he  alfo  covenanted,  that  Henry,  or  Richard,  his  fons,  fhould 
marry  Margaret,  or  Ifabelia,  the  Scots  King’s  daughters:  but  neither  marriage 
took  effeift. — The  claim  was  alfo  agitated  between  King  Henry  III.  and  Alexan- 
der, King  of  Scotland,  and  was  compromifed  by  the  pope’s  nuncio;  when  Henry 
agreed  to  grant  to  Alexander,  two  hundred  librates  of  land  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  if  the  fame  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  town- 
fhips  where  no  cafile  Rood  : if  not,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up  in  parts 
adjacent  to  the  faid  counties.  The  fame  was  to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  England, 
on  the  yearly  payment  of  a foar  hawk  at  Carlifle,  to  the  conRable  of  the  caflle  there. 
This  agreement  was  fo  lingular,  that  the  following  extracts  from  it,  cannot,  we 
truR,  be  deemed  either  impertinent  in  this  place,  or  in  itfelf  incurious.* 

Nicholas  Farnham,  then  Bilhop  of  Durham,  as  nominee  of  King  Henry,  in  the 
year  1244,  afligned  the  manors  of  Penrith  and  Sowerby  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
in  confequence  of  the  noted  agreement. 

Alexander  dying  in  the  year  12.51,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Alexander  the 
Third,  who  efpoufed  Margaret,  King  Henry’s  daughter,  and  received  confirma- 
tion of  the  above  lands;  w hich  occalioned  them  to  be  called  the  Queen’s  Hainis , 
or  demefnes. 

By  an  afiize  taken  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  it  is  Rated, 
that  the  King  of  Scotland  held  Penrith,  Longw'aldeofby,  Scotby,  Salkeld-magna, 
and  Carleton  : and  by  an  inquilition  poR  mortem,  taken  2 1 It  King  Edward  I. 
1292,  on  the  demife  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  it  appears  he  was  feized  of 
the  fame  at  his  death,  worth  yearly  200I.  and  that  John  Baliol,  then  thirty  years 
of  age,  wras  the  next  to  inherit. 

On  Baliol’s  fuing  for  livery  of  the  Cumberland  lands,  as  heir  of  Alexander,  it 
was  found,  Penrith  and  Sowerby  was  granted  to  Alexander  and  his  heirs.  Kings 
of  Scotland,  and  not  generally  to  his  heirs  only:  therefore  not  till  after  Baliol’s 
accefiion  to  the  crown,  had  he  livery  of  this  place,  with  its  lands  and  ap- 
purtenances. 

On  the  defe&ion  of  Baliol,  King  Edward  feized  thefe  demefnes,  and  in  the  26th 

* “ Quod  di£lus  Alexander,  Rex  Scotix,  remifit,  et  quietum  clamavit,  pro  fe  et  hxredibus  fuis,  di&o 

Henrico  Regi  Anglix  et  heredibus  fuis  in  perpetuum,  di&os  comitatus  Northumbria,  Cumbrix,  et 
«*  Weihnorlandix,  &c.  Pro  hac  autem  remiffione  et  quietii  clamantia,  predi&us  Henricus  Rex  Anglix 
« dedit  et  conceflit  difto  Alexatidro  Regi  Scotix  ducentas  libratas  terrx  in  predi&is  comitatibus  Nor- 
« thumbrix  et  Cumbrix,  fi  predi£tx  ducentx  libratx  terrx  in  ipfis  comitatibus  extra  villas  ubi  caftra  fita 
« funt  poffunt  inveniri ; et  ii  quod  inde  defuerit.  ei  perlicietur  in  locis  competentibus  et  propinquioribus 
41  diAis  comitatibus  Northumbrix  et  Cumbrix  : Habendum  et  tenendum  et  in  dominio  retinendum  eidem 
« Alexandra  Regi  Scotix  et  hxredibus  fuis  Regibus  Scotix,  de  didto  Henrico  Rege  Anglix  et  Heredi- 
iC  bus  fuis:  Reddendo  inde  annuatim  unum  oufturcum  forum  ipfi  Regi  Anglix  et  Heredibus  fuis  apud 
« Karliolum  per  manum  Conftabularii  calhi  Karlioli  quicunque  fuerit,  infelto  affumptionis  Beatx  Marix, 
“ pro  omnibus  fervitiis,  &c.” 
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year  of  his  reign,  granted  them  to  the  infolent  and  avaricious  Anthony  Beck, 
Bifliop  of  Durham,  as  a gratuity  for  his  fervices  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  where 
his  troops  chiefly  contributed  to  the  glory  of  the  day.  Camden  fays,  ff  but  w'hen 
11  he  was  grown  haughty  and  infolent,  by  reafon  of  his  exceflive  wealth.  King 
« Edward  took  from  him  (as  we  read  in  the  book  of  Durham)  Penrith,  & c.” — 
But  this  was  effetfted  by  a parliamentary  inquiry  and  interpofltion  in  the  33d 
vear  of  that  reign,  w'hen  aflembled  at  Carlifle,  and  the  bifliop  not  appearing  to 
fupport  his  title,  Penrith  was  reflored  to  the  crown. 

In  an  incurfion  of  the  Scots,  to  the  number  of  30,000,  Penrith  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  carried  into  captivity.  This,  it  is  faid,  was  an  attack  made  on  the 
Englifli  territories,  at  the  infligation  of  the  French  King.  Sir  William  Douglas 
had  the  chief  command  upon  this  expedition  ; and,  with  unremitting  feverity, 
wafted  the  greateft  part  of  Cumberland.  The  Englifli,  commanded  by  the  Bifliop 
of  Carlifle,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  not  being  in  force  to  oppofe 
them,  formed  an  army  of  obfervation,  which  ferved  greatly  to  check  their  depre- 
dations. A detached  party  of  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Alexander 
Strachan,  w ho  were  out  foraging,  wTere  cut  01F;  and  Sir  Alexander  w'as  run  through 
the  body.  Sir  Robert  Ogle  was  alfo  grievoufly  wounded  in  the  conflict.  The 
bifliop  fignalized  himfelf,  and  had  a narrow  efcape ; he  w as  difmounted,  and  in 
great  danger  of  being  made  prifoner. 

In  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  fame  reign,  the  inhabitants,  in  their  petition  to  the 
crown,  fet  forth  an  account  of  their  calamities,  that  the  lands  and  tenements 
which  they  held  under  a heavy  rent  fjom  the  crown,  were  wafted  by  the  Scots: 
anil  that  their  corn  w-as  often  deftroyed  by  the  beafts  of  the  foreft  ; in  confequence 
of  which  remonftrance,  the  king  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs,  common  of 
pafture  for  all  their  cattle  within  the  whole  foreft,  in  as  ample  a manner  as  the 
prior  of  Carlifle  and  other  tenants  had  by  grant  of  the  king.f 

■f-  The  letters  patent  are  in  the  following  form,  “ Edwardus  Dei  gratia  rex  Angliae,  Dominus  Hibernia 
“ et  Aquitaniae,  omnibus  ad  quos  prefentes  liters  pervenerint  falutem.  Supplicaverunt  nobis  homines  et 
“ Tenentes  maneriorum  de  Penreth  Sakeld  et  Soureby,  quae  funt  de  antiquo  dominico  coronas  noftrae 
a infra  Foreftam  noftram  de  Inglewoodc  habitantes,  per  petitionem  fuam  coram  nobis  et  concilio  noftro 
« in  pnefenti  parliamento  noftro,  exhibitam,  ut  cum  ipfi  pro  eo  quod  terrse  et  tenementa  fua  pro  quibus 
“ magnam  farinam  nobis  folvcre  tenentur,  per  inimicos  noftros  Scotiae,  ac  blada  fua  in  terris  fuis  ibidem 
“ crelcentia  per  Feras  noftras  Forefta;  piaedidls  faepius  deftruuntur  et  devaftantur,  ut  ferinam  fuam  prae- 
««  didtam  nobis  folvere  non  poffunt,  nil!  alias  fubveniatur  cifdem  velimus  eis  in  auxilium  ferinae  fuse  predicts 
“ concedere,  quod  ipfi  communam  pafturam  ad  omnia  animalia  in  Forefta  prsedidta  habere  valeant  fibi  et 
“ hseredibus  fuis  in  perpetuum  : nos  confideratione  prsemifibrum,  et  pro  eo  quod  coram  nobis  in  eodem 
“ parliamento  teftificatum  exiftit  praemiffa  veritatem  coutinere,  volentem  eifdem  hominibus  et  tenentibug 
“ gratiam  faceie  fpecialem,  conceflimus  eis  pro  nobis  et  Haeredibus  noftris,  qnod  ipfi  et  haeredes  fui  habe- 
•1  ant  et  teneant  communam  pafturae  ad  omnia  animalia  fua  in  Forefta  praedidla  in  perpetuum,  prout 
“ prior  Carlioli  et  Willielmus  Englifb  ac  alii  tenentes,  infra  Foreftam  praEdidlam  communam  pafturae 
“ ibidem  habent,  ex  conceffione  noftra  et  progenitorum  noftroium,  line  occafione  vcl  impedimento  noftri 
“ vel  Hseredum  noftrorum,  Jufticiorum,  Foreftariorum,  veredariorum,  Regardatorum,  Agiftatorum 
“ Ballivorum  et  miniftrorum  noftrorum  foreftae  quorumeunque.  In  cujus  rei  Teftimonium,  has  literas 
“ noftras  fieri  fecimus  patentes.  Tefte  meipfo  apud  Weftmouafterium  vicefimo  fexto  die  Oftobiis,  anno 
“ regni  noftri  triceftmo  feptimo.” 
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During  the  civil  diflentions  between  King  Richard  II.  and  his  parliament,  the 
Scotch  troops  entered  England  in  two  divifions,  the  fmaller  by  the  Eaft  March, 
whole  retreat  was  rendered  famous  by  the  battle  of  Otterburn  ; the  larger  divifion 
entered  by  the  Weft  March,  and  made  their  progrefs  as  far  as  Penrith,  which 
they  plundered  and  facked,  but  fpared  the  inhabitants  from  captivity.^  In  con- 
fideration  of  which  calamity.  King  Richard  II.  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign, 
confirmed  the  grant  made  to  the  tenants  of  Penrith  by  his  grandfather. 

Penrith,  from  the  time  of  John  Baliol’s  defection,  continued  a royal  demefne, 
until  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.  when,  by  a grant  from  the 
crown,  this  manor  and  Sowerby  were  given  to  John,  Duke  of  Bretaign,  and  Earl 
of  Richmond  : but  how  long  he  poffefled  the  fame,  or  for  what  caufe  fuch  grant 
was  refeinded,  we  are  not  informed  ; but  it  was  not  long  before  letters  patent  were 
granted  thereof,  to  Ra.  de  Nevill,  Earl  of  Weilmorland,  and  Johanna  his  wife. 
Some  authors  have  aflerted,  that  Richard  de  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  heir  of 
Ralph,  being  {lain  in  the  battle  of  Barnet,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  IV.  this  eftate,  by  extinction  of  male  iffue  of  the  grantee,  reverted  to  the 
crown.  But  we  are  rather  inclined  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Pennant’s  opinion,  that 
the  feigniory  of  Penrith  was  part  of  the  great  eftate,  which  King  Richard  III. 
whilft  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  had  in  marriage  with  his  Dutchefs.  For  this  opinion 
Mr.  Pennant  quotes  Buck’s  life  of  King  Richard  Ill.f] 

Penrith  continued  to  be  a royal  demefne,  until  granted  by  King  William  III.  to 
William  Bentinck,  afterwards  by  him  created  Duke  of  Portland  ; in  whofe  noble 
defeendant  it  remained  until  the  year  1783,  when  he  fold  all  his  Cumberland 
pofTefiions  to  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire. 

Elaving  taken  a curfory  view  of  the  moft  material  parts  of  the  ancient  hiftory 
of  Penrith,  we  will  now  give  the  belt  account  we  can  of  iis  prefent  ftate. 

In  the  view  from  Beacon-hill,  is  -comprehended  the  fine  fertile  vale,  in 
which  Penrith  Hands,  confiding  of  as  rich  meadows,  as  any  in  the  north  of 
England.  But  the  cultivated  trad:  being  narrow,  is  chiefly  occupied  for  the  ufe 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  Advancing  northward  two  miles  down  the  valley, 
the  lands  are  much  inferior  in  quality. 

X In  the  6th  year  of  King  Richard  II.  tfie  Scots  pafied  through  the  foreil  of  Inglewood  and  entered 
Penrith  at  the  time  of  the  fair  ; where  they  made  much  bloodlhed  and  pillaged  the  town.  But  with  the 
merchandize,  it  is  fuppofed,  they  carried  the  peftiience  into  their  country,  by  which  one  third  of  the 
people  died  The  Englifh,  to  retaliate,  pafTed  over  Solway  Frith,  and  took  great  booty,  but  in  return 
fell  into  a dcfde,  where  four  hundred  were  dain  ; and  many  in  their  precipitate  flight  were  drowned. 

Redpath’s  Bord.  Hist. 

|j  In  1472,  hcmaniedAnn  the  daughter  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salifhury,  the 
widow  of  Edward,  fon  of  King  Henry  VI. 

CUMBERLAND.  TERR.  IN  PENRITH.  24  tb  Skin. 

Necnon  tot.  ill.  mefluag.  ae  o’es  illi  viginti  quatuor  acr.  Terr  cum  pevtin,  vocat  one  bondage  land  in 
Penrith  in  com  n’r  Cumbr.  annual  redd,  five  valor,  xi'js  xd. 

Necnon  tot.  ill  le  Toftfleed,  Sec.  annual  redd,  Sec.  xiijs.  xd. 

Necnon  tot.  ill.  Ten.  cu  p’tin.  vocat.  Thewiihed  alsThevyiide  in  Gateftale  ward,  Sec.  jacen.  etexitlen. 
infr.  Foreft.  de  Inglewood,  Sec.  ac  funt  parcell.  honor,  de  Penrith,  Se c.  annual  redd,  viij  iiljd. 

Que  oi’a  premiff.  in  pd.  com.  Cumbr.  See.  ante  hac  fuifie  parcell  poffeflion.  Rici  nup,  Ducis  Glouc. 

From  the  deed  of  conveyance  to  the  citizens  of  London , Temp.  fa.  J.  in  trnf  for  prince  Charles. 
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The  Old  Castle,  of  which  fome  noble  remains  are  Hill  Handing,  overlooks 
the  town  from  the  weft,  and  gives  it  a majeftic  appearance.  In  Bifnop  Gibfon’s 
edition  of  Camden,  the  defcription  is,  “ Fortified  on  the  weft  with  a royal  caftle, 
“ which,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  repaired  out  of  the  ruins  of  May  burgh , 
" a jJaniJb  temple  hard  by.”  By  a marginal  note,  it  is  obferved,  that  as  to  the 
time  of  luch  repairs,  “ it  is  a millake,”  and  the  place  which  furnifned  the  ma- 
terials is  called  “ a Roman  fort.”  But  this,  we  doubt  not,  will  appear  in  the 
fequel  to  be  a complicated  error;  there  are  no  marks  of  Roman  workmanlhip  to 
be  difcovered  on  any  of  the  ftones  in  the  caftle,  to  fuppori  a ccniecfturc,  that  the 
ftones  for  erecling  this  building  were  ftripped  from  old  Penrith,  the  fort  Petriana 
of  the  Romans.  The  caftle  Hands  on  a natural  eminence,  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  formed  on  a parallelogram,  fortified  with  a rampier  and  a very  deep  outward 
folic,  or  ditch  : the  only  approach  was  on  the  fide  next  to  the  town,  where  an 
opening  through  the  works  Hill  appears  ; which,  it  is  prefumed,  was  kept  by  a 
draw  bridge.  There  is  a confiderable  platform  between  the  walls  and  the  ditch. 
The  eredion  is  of  a red  freeftone,  with  w hich  the  country  abounds  ; it  has  nothing 
antique  in  its  members  or  ornaments  ; the  form  of  the  windows  and  other  parts 
doth  not  dilcover  any  thing  to  carry  our  idea  much  beyond  the  time  of  King 
Edward  V.  But  we  confefs  there  is  little  left  from  whence  we  might  determine 
the  age  of  the  building,  with  any  degree  of  precifion.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
hiftorical  circumftances,  that  in  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  King  Henry  III. 
rhere  was  no  caftle  here.  When  thefe  demefnes  were  feized  by  King  Edward  III. 
and  afterwards  granted  to  Anthony  Beck,  no  fuch  fortrefs  is  named  ; and  had  fuch 
cxifted  at  the  time  of  the  Scotch  incurftohs,  before  related,  the  depredations  would 
have  been  checked,  or  the  inhabitants  would  have  had  a place  of  refuge.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  after  the  grant  was  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Britany,  perhaps  this  fortrefs  might  arife;  and  this  is  the  earlieft  aera,  in  which  we 
conceive  there  is  any  probability  of  dating  its  foundation.  From  our  own  opi- 
nions, we  are  inclined  to  Hate  its  rife,  after  Penrith  was  granted  to  Nevill;  and 
that  it  was  firft  erebted  by  that  family ; but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  general  opinion, 
that  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  refided  here,  that  he  might  be  more  at  hand 
to  oppofe  the  Scots,  w'ho  w ere  inceftantly  turbulent : but  the  moft  probable  caufe 
of  fuch  refidence,  was  to  keep  the  adjacent  country  in  awe,  the  inhabitants  being 
chiefly  attached  to  the  Lancaftrian  party  : Mr.  Pennant  fays,  “ By  his  refidence 
" here,  and  his  magnificent  mode  of  living,  he  gained  great  popularity  in  the  north, 
" and  he  feemed  to  depend  greatly  on  the  troops  from  that  part:  for  he  caufed  five 
“ thoufand  to  march  from  thence  to  London  to  fupport  his  coronation.”  To 
which  we  may  reafonably  add,  the  vaft  influence  of  the  Nevills,  in  the  northern 
counties.  Whilft  the  Duke  w as  here,  if  he  was  not  the  original  builder,  he  certainly 
added  feveral  works  to  the  cafiie,  conftruded  forne  newr  towers,  and  greatly 
llrengthcned  the  whole  fortrefs.  The  report  of  the  materials  being  taken  from  an 
old  ruin  at  May  trough,  is  without  the  leaft  probability;  for  the  fouth  and  eaft 
fronts  are  of  afhler  w ork,  well  jointed,  and  of  excellent  rnafonry;  and  there  is  not 
the  leaft  appearance  of  hewn  Hone,  or  a quarry  of  freeftone,  in  or  near  May  trough. 
If  the  tradition  of  this  caflle’s  being  ereefted  out  of  the  ruins  of  any  old  building, 
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has  any  foundation,  it  may  have  arifen  from  its  being  built  of  afhler-bones  of  the 
rampier  of  a Roman  fort,  which,  probably,  flood  on  the  very  fpot : the  ground  on 
which  the  cable  bands  having  the  brongeb  marks  of  an  ancient  camp,  of  fquare 
figuie,  an  outward  fobe  and  agger,  with  an  inward  walled  rampier,  of  which  the 
dibind  remains  are  now  to  be  feen.  Its  contiguity  to  Petriana  and  Brovoniacum 
indeed  argue  powerfully  againb  thepohtion,  but  it  is  not  pobible  othcrwifc  to  re- 
concile the  tradition  with  the  prefent  circumbances.  Penrith  cable,  with  the 
honour  or  paramount  dominion,  continued  from  the  time  of  King  Richard  III.  in 
the  crown,  till  they  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  ancebor;  and,  like 
many  other  royal  fortreffes,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  this  place  w'as  fcized  by 
the  rapacious  adherents  of  the  commonwealth,  difmantled,  its  chief  llrength  thrown 
down,  and  the  lead,  timber,  and  other  materials  fold  by  the  fpoilers.  There  are 
fome  large  vaults  laid  open,  w'hich  are  faid  to  be  the  ancient  pri foils ; and  the  chief 
Angularities  in  the  prefent  remains,  are  the  projecting  corbies  in  the  eab  front, 
which  have  lupported  open  galleries  : there  are  few  ornaments  about  the  whole 
building.* 

In  Gibfon’s  edition  of  Camden,  it  is  faid,  u Penrith  has  a large  market-place, 
<(  with  a town-houfe  of  wood,  for  the  convenience  of  the  market  people;  which 
“ is  beautified  with  bears  climbing  up  a ragged  baff,  the  device  of  the  Earls  of 
" Warwick.”  This  town-houfe,  fome  few  years  ago,  W'as  occupied  by  a fet  of 
players,  and,  by  fome  accident,  burnt  to  the  ground  ; which  event  has  opened  out 
and  rendered  more  airy  feveral  very  good  houfes : it  was  a fortunate  accident  to 
the  town  in  general,  as  it  was  thereby  deprived  of  an  ugly  obbruClion  and  a 
nuifance,  as  all  fhambles  and  town-halls  erected  in  this  Scotch  mode  almoft 
always  are. 

The  botanical  paintings  executed  by  the  late  Mifs  Calvin,!  a native  of  Penrith, 
highly  merit  the  attention  of  the  curious ; for  delicacy  of  colouring  and  tabe  in 

the 

* The  Common  opinion  of  the  people  about  Perith  is,  that  Da.  Raby,  Earl  of  Weftmorland,  made 
much  of  the  caltle  that  now  flandeth  at  Perith. Lel.  Itin.  6,  7. 

+ Her  brother  painted  feveral  fubjedls  of  natural  hiflory  for  Mr.  Pennant,  with  tolerable  good  effect. 

The  meafurcs,  by  which  different  grains  are  fold  at  Penrith,  vary  greatly.  One  bufhel,  by  which 
barley  and  oats  are  fold,  contains  83  quaits  ; — another,  by  which  wheat,  rye,  peas,  and  potatoes  are  fold, 
contains  64  quarts  ; — three  bufhels  are  called  a load. 

Peurith  is  a great  thoroughfare  for  thofe  who  feek  for  milcrable  marriages  at  Gretna  Green. — Not 
one  happy  eontracl  in  a thoufand  has  been  derived  from  that  forge  of  (hackles,  made  by  the  hands  of 
Hymen’s  blackfmith. 

Pemith  church  is  ornamented  with  gilt  chandeliers,  bearing  the  following  infeription  : — “ Thefe 
“ chandeliers  were  purchafed  with  the  50  guineas  given  by  the  moll  noble  William,  Duke  of  Portland, 
“ to  his  tenants  of  the  honor  of  Pemith,  who,  under  his  grace’s  encouragement,  affociated  in  the  defence 
“ of  the  government  and  town  of  Penrith,  againfl  the  rebels  in  1745.” 

A perambulation  of  the  firejl  of  Inglewood  was  made  in  the  29th  year  of  King  Edward  II. 

Tt  is  faid,  the  repairs  and  additions  made  to  the  caftlc  of  Penrith,  by  Richard,  when  Duke  of 
Gloucefler,  confifted  of  a tower,  a porter’s  lodge,  and  fome  detached  buildings. — That  there  is  an  arch- 
ed ftibtenaneous  paffage  from  the  cnflle  to  a houfe  in  Penrith,  called  Dockwray-Hall ; diflance  300 
yards  and  upwards,  contrived  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  fupplies,  and  effedling  efcapes,  whenever  the 
fortrefs  was  in  imminent  danger.  Under  the  terror  of  the  incuifions  made  by  the  Scotch,  it  feems  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Penrith  frequently  concealed  the  little  money  they  pofTelTed  ; for  in  pulling  down  old 
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the  difpofition  of  the  foliage  and  flowers,  together  with  the  fcientific  accuracy  of 
the  work,  her  finifhed  pieces  vied  with  any  paintings  of  the  kind  in  Europe. — 
After  Mr.  Pennant  vilited  this  great  artifl,  he  could  not  forbear  noting — 

“ Full  many  a gem  of  pureft  ray  ferene 
*«  The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

« Full  many  a rofe  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 

« And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  in  the  defert  air.” 

**  For  in  this  town  lives  Mifs  Calvin,  of  exquifite  fkill  in  painting  plants  and 
“ flowers,  with  equal  elegance  and  accuracy  : a heaven-born  genius,  obfcuie  and 
“ unknown.” 

lioufes,  money  is  frequently  found,  but  in  fuch  poor  pittances,  as  fufficiently  defcribes  the  date  of  the 
owner. 

The  water  which  Bifliop  Strickland  brought  to  the  town,  is  faid  to  have  been  purchafed  by  one  of 
the  family  of  Vaux,  who  poffeffed  Catterlin,  to  be  drawn  from  the  brook  Pettrell,  in  no  larger  dream 
than  would  flow  through  the  eye  of  a millftone. 


Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his  preface  to  “ obfervations  relative  chiefly  to  Pi&urefque  Beauty,”  the  third  edition, 
1792,  to  which  we  have  made  frequent  application  in  fome  notes  fpeakingof  the  drawings  which  illuftraty 
the  work,  fays,  “ the  ideas  are  taken  from  the  general  lace  of  the  country;  not  from  any  particular  feene. 
“ And  indeed  this  may  perhaps  be  the  mod  ufeful  way  of  conveying  local  ideas.  For  a portrait  charac- 
“ terifes  only  a Angle  fpot.  The  idea  mud  be  relinquilhed,  as  foon  as  the  place  is  paffed.  But  fuch 
“ imaginary  views  as  give  a general  idea  of  a country,  fpread  themfelves  more  difficultly,  and  are  carried 
« in  the  reader’s  imagination,  through  the  whole  defeription.” 

“ Before  we  arrived  at  Penrith,  one  of  thefe  Fortreffes,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Penrith  Cadle, 
**  presented  us  with  a very  noble  ruin;  and  under  the  mod  intereding  circumdances.  The  fun,  which, 
“ through  the  length  of  a fummer  day,  had  befriended  us  with  all  his  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
“ powers;  preparing  now,  with  farewell  fweet,  to  take  his  leave,  gave  us  yet  one  more  beautiful 
“ exhibition.” 

“ A grand  broken  arch  prefented  itfelf  fird  in  deep  lhadow.  Through  the  aperture  appeared  a part 
“ of  the  internal  ftruCture,  thrown  into  perfpe&iveto  great  advantage;  and  illuminated  by  the  departing 
« ray.  Other  fragments  of  the  fnattered  towers  and  battlements  were  juft  touched  with  the  fplendid 
“ tint;  but  the  body  of  light  laded  on  thofe  parts,  which  were  feen  through  the  lhadowed  arch. 

“ In  the  offlkip.  beyond  the  cadle,  arofe  a hill,  in  lhadow  likewife;  on  the  top  of  which  ftood  a lonely 
« beacon.  The  windows  anfwering  each  other,  we  could  juft  difeern  the  gloomy  horizon  through  them, 
“ — a circumdance,  which,  however  trivial,  has  a beautiful  effect  in  landfcape.  This  beacon  is  a mo* 
“ nument  of  thofe  tumultuous  times,  which  preceded  the  union;  and  the  only  monument  of  the  kind 
» now  remaining  in  thefe  parts;  though  fuch  beacons  were  formerly  ftationed  over  the  whole  country, 
“ and  could  fpread  intelligence,  in  a few  feconds,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 

“ At  this  later  day,  thefe  caftles  and  pods  of  alarm,  adorning  the  country,  they  once  defended,  raife 
“ pleafmg  reflections  on  a comparifon  of  the  prefent  times  with  the  pad — thofe  turbulent  times,  when  no 
*<  man  could  fleep  in  fafety,  unlefs  fecured  by  a fortrefs.  In  war  he  feared  the  invafion  of  an  open  enemy; 
“ and  in  peace  a mifehief  dill  more  formidable,  the  ravages  of  banditti;  with  whom  the  country  was 
“ always  at  that  time  infefted.  Thefe  wretches  were  compofed  of  the  outlaws  of  both  nations;  and 
**  inhabiting  the  faftneffes  of  begs  and  mountains,  ufed  to  fally  out,  and  plunder  in  all  dire&ions.”  Vol. 
II.  page  84,  See. 

The  public  approbation  bedowed  on  this  author,  made  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  note  his  remarks  on 
the  fubjeCts,  which  occur,  as  we  traverfe  this  county.  He  is  a defeendant  of  the  Scaleby  Cadle  family 
of  Gilpias,  of  which  fome  account  will  be  given.  The  Editors. 

She 
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She  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Calvin,  who  followed  the  bufinefs  of 
a painter,  in  the  humbler  lines  of  that  profeflion ; was  at  length  patronized  by 
Lady  Lonfdale,  and  removed  to  London,  where,  foon  afterwards  fne  departed  this 
life,  without  reaping  much  public  fame. 

The  church  revenue  fornewhat  exceeds  iool.  a-vear.  It  was  given  by  king 
Henry  I.  to  the  fee  of  Carlifie,on  its  original  inlfitution.  The  body  of  the  church 
of  Penrith  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1722.!  The  outward  fronts  are  conftrubted 
after  a plain  but  neat  plan,  and  connected  wdth  the  old  tower;  but  the  infide  of 
the  edifice,  for  convenience  and  propriety,  exceeds  moft  churches  in  the  north  of 

England.. 


-}■  The  whole  expence  of  this  eredtion  amounted  to  2253I".  16s.  iod.  halfpenny. 
Received  from  the  colledtion  of  944].  6s.  qd.  ) ^ 

by  Brief- -only  j ^*344  I 5 

From  the  Parifn  — — — — 1 67 3 II  5 h. 

From  voluntary  contributions  — — — 23640 

£.  22 5°t  16  ich. 

PENRITH  VICARAGE. 

Dedic.  St.  Andrew — Biihop  of  Carlifle  Patron 


Pope  N.  Val.  K.  Edw.  II.  K.  HEN.  VIII. 

Eccl.  de  Penryth  ,£.40  no  ...  £ 6 13  4 Penrith  Vie £\\  9 r 

Vicaria  ejufd-  . . 968  ...  200  Comtaria  fei.  andrea  in  Eccl.  de  Pen.  600 

' The  clear  yearly  value  iool. 

Incumbents — 1223,  Walter  de  Cantilupe,  pr.  the  King, — Thomas  de  Iiirkofwald — 1318,  Allan  de 
Horncaille  p.  m.  Kirkofwald — 1323.  Gilbert  de  Kirley,  p.  res.  Horncaftle — 1355,  John — 1428,  John 
Hawekin — [477.  Thomas  Belt — 1535,  Henry  Beneman — 1565,  Thomas  Ellerton — Robert  Pearfon — 
1574,  Robert  Robfon,  p res.  Pearfon — 1575,  William  Walleis,  cl.  p.  res.  Robfon — 1600,  John  Haftie, 

A.  M.  p.  res.  Walleis — Baldwin,  an  ufurper — on  the  reiteration  of  King  Charles.  Haftie  returned 

1661,  Simon  Web  Iter,  p.  m.  Haftie '663.  Roberc  Fiftier,  A.  B.  p.  res.  Webfter 1 665,  Charles- 

Carter,  p.  tn.  Filher — 1667,  Marius  D’  Affigny,  S.  T.  B.  a Frenchman,  author  of  feveral  Tracts,  p. 

ces.  Carter 1668,  Joftiua  Bunting,  A.  B.  p.  res  D’ Aftigny 1669,  John  Child,  A.  M.  p res. 

Bunting — 1694,  Alexander  Farrington,  p.  mort  Child — 1699,  Hugh  Todd,  S.  T.  P.  p.  m.  Farrington, 
1728,  John  Morland,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Todd — 1748,  Guftavds  Thompfon,  A.  M.  p m.  Morland — 1749, 
Battie  Worfop,  L.  L.  B p.  m.  Thompfon — 1750,  John  Cowper,  A.  M.  p.  res.  Worfop  — 1790,  James 
Fletcher,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Cowper. 


VICARIA  DE  PENRITH. 

Henricus  Beneman  vicati  ejufdem  Ecclie  de  Penrethe  cuj.  Redtoria  appropriata  unita  et~> 

annexa  eft  Epo  Karlij  habet  decim.  Lactic,  et  VituL  cu.  anc.  et  aliis  que  valent  coib  > o 40  o 
annis,  J 

Idem  Henricus  habet  mans  cu.  uno  Cottag.  ibm  que  valent  p.  annu.  — — — 0120 

Idem  Hettricus  habet  oblac.  alterag  deers  minut.  cu.  p’lictiis  libri  pafchalis  que  val.  coibusl  0 

• f O I 6 C 

annis.  J J 

Sm  total  Valoris  I il  8s.  yd.  de  Qurbs. 

Refolut  fenag.  et  fubftd. — In  refoluc.  Epo  Karlij  p.  fenagio  annuatim  refolut.  — 040 

Et  in  refolut  p’cucon  vifitacon  Epi  de  triennio  in  trienniu  8s.  et  lie  annuatim  — — - 044 

6m  deduct.  8s,  4d. 

Et  rent.  nl.  os  id.  xma  inde  22s. 


CANT  ARIA  SCI  AND  REE  IN  ECCLIA  DE  PENRITH. 

Richardus  Graves  Capellan.  Cantarifta  ejufd.  habet  diverfas  terr.  et  ten.  jac.  in  dev’fls  loc. ’ 
jnfra  Com.  Cumbre  que  valent  p annu.  coib’  annis. 

Sm  valoris  61.  xma  inde  12s.  • Eccl.  Survey,  26th  K.  Hen.  YIII. 

' Extent. 
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England.  It  is  uniformly  Hailed  with  oak,  and  divided  by  a centre  aile,  and  two 
tide  ailes,  well  lighted  by  ipacious  windows.  The  body  of  the  quire  is  left  open 
to  a lofty  ceiling,  but  the  fide  ailes  are  covered  with  galleries,  which  unite  at  the 
welt  end,  where  is  the  general  entrance  to  thofe  galleries  by  a Hair-cafe  leading  to 
each  wing.  The  galleries  are  fupported  on  rows  of  excellent  Ionic  columns,  ten 
on  each  fide,  each  column  formed  of  one  entire  Hone,  brought  from  the  quarries 
of  Crawdundale,  in  the  county  of  Wefimorland,  lying  at  the  diHance  of  about 

feven 

Extent.]  Four  miles  N.  to  S. — three  miles  and  a half  from  E.  to  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  In  the  inclofed  lands,  the  foil,  in  general,  is  a light  red  mould;  towards 
Carleton,  Eamont  Bridge,  and  the  enftern  part,  the  foil  is  deep,  a little  loamy  and  very  fertile;  the  weft* 
ern  part  upon  a limeftone,  is  the  greateft  part  of  it  good  land.  Nearly  half  of  the  land  in  the  parifh  is 
common,  lying  towards  the  north,  which  is  dry,  clear  of  heath-  and  producing  much  fern  makes  a good 
and  found  pafture  for  fheep.  Near  the  town,  meadows  and  pafture  lands;  about  Caileton,  tillage,  and 
turn:p  land;  potatoes  are  there  produced  in  great  perfection.  Towards  Plumpton,  oats  and  barley,  in 
dropping  feafons,  bring  heavy  crops.  Towards  Dacre,  the  lands  pay  heft  in  pafturage. 

Farms  and  Rents.]  Farms  in  general  are  fmall,  few  exceeding  40I.  a-year.  The  value  of  lands  is 
very  various,  fome  bring  5!.  an  acre,  whilft  others  do  not  reach  above  10s. — The  average  price  is  about  30s. 

Shefp.]  The  flock  upon  the  common  is  about  3800;  the  average  weight  of  their  wool,  is  feven 
fleeces  to  the  ftone,  which  fells  for  7s.  6d. — Wedders  are  worth  10s.  or  1 is.  a piece. — There  have  been 
inftances  of  fheep  from  the  common  weighing  18I.  a-quaiter,  but  the  prefent  flock  is  of  the  fmall  fort, 
they  weigh  only  iol.  or  1 1 lb  a-quarter. 

Horses  and  Black  Cattle-]  Horfes  in  general  are  near  16  hands  high  in  this  parifh,  and  about 
50  arc  bred  annually,  which  is  a much  greater  number  than  produced  a few  years  ago;  the  young  horfes 
are  depaftured  at  a diflance,  chiefly  in  Wefimorland. — Of  cattle,  the  number  bred  yearly,  is  about  200, 
of  which  one  fourth  are  kept  from  the  {laughter. — Cows  weigh,  when  fat,  about  nine  ftone  a-quarter, 
which  arc  of  the  larger  fize. 

Fuel.]  Coals  from  Warncll  and  Talkinfell,  brought  about  20  miles.. 

Quarries,  j Of  line  red  freeftone  and  flates. 

Game.]  Some  few  groufe,  partridge  and  hares  in  great  abundance.. 

Tithes.]  In  kind. 

Tenup.e.J  The  Duke  of  Devcnfhire  is  Lord  Paramount ; the  lands,  &c.  are  chiefly  freehold. 

Poor  Rate.]  Amounts  yearly  to  about  2s.  in  the  pound  and  makes  up  400I.  or  thereabout. 

River.]  Eamont  terminates  this  parifh  towards  the  fouth. 

Manufactories.]  One  of  checks,  belonging  to  MeiTrs.  Jamefon  and  Co.  in  which  about  200  men 

are  employed Another  carried  on  by  Meffrs.  Delap  and  Thompfon,  faid  to  be  more  contiderable. — = 

One  of  fancy  waiftcoats  by  Meffrs.  Fifhers,  in  which  15a  people  are  employed. 

Antiquities.]  Half  a mile  north  of  Penrith  is  a fquare  of  20  yards  each  way,  caft  up  on  the  com- 
mon, but  no  particular  name  given  to  it  that  we  could  hear;  there  is  alfo  fimiliar  ones  on  various  parts  of 
the  common. 

Market.]  Abundant  in  corn,  vegetable-,  and  other  provifions,  about  nco  head  of  cattle  and  5000 
fheep,  bciides  a great  number  of  calves  and  hoga  are  flanghtered  in  the  year  for  this  market. — There  are 
two  fairs  for  cattle,  one  in  April,  the  other  in  September. 

Aspect,  &c.J  As  the  lands  lie  in  various  fituations,  the  afpe£t  is  different;  fouth  of  the  town,  the 
land  inclines  to  the  fouth  and  eaft,  and  the  aftern  parts  incline  towards  the  weft. — The  lands  being  fertile, 
the  gentra.  appearance  is  very  pleating  ; the  fields  are  fmall  and  fome  of  them  inclofed  with  Quickwood. 
Wood  is  fcarce,  except  in  the  Carleton  eftate. 

Culture  ] Hufbandry  is  improved  of  late  years — the  arable  lands  lie  fheltered,  and  the  cultivation 
of  turnips  is  brought  to  great  perfedlion;  but  the  prefent  high  rents,  and  the  great  demand  for  grafs  lands, 
have  caui'ed  the  farmer  to  pay  more  attention  thereto,  than  to  plowing. 

Roads.]  The  great  road  from  Carlifle  tc  London,  leads  through  Penrith,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
the  parifh.  Housman’s  Notes. 
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feven  miles  : each  column  is  ten  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  in  the  fwell  four 
feet  two  inches  in  circumference.  The  Rone  is  dreft  to  a good  polifh,  and  being 
red  and  finely  veined,  has  the  appearance  of  Mahogany.  The  upper  columns, 
from  the  galleries  to  the  roof,  are  of  wood  ; and  what  hurts  the  eye  greatly,  they 

are 


The  Remarks  cf  Arthur  Toung , Efq.  on  the  Culture  of  Lands , £ €c.  here,  from  his  fix  Months  Tour 

through  the  North  of  England,  in  1768. 

“ About  Penrith  there  are  variations,  which  deferve  noting. — The  foil  is  of  divers  forts,  clay,  fand, 
gravel,  loam,  and  black  moory  earth.  The  medium  rent  of  that  inclofed  is  15s.  the  uninclofed,  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  6d.  Farms  rife  from  iol.  a-year,  fo  high  as  700I.  but  in  general  from  Sol.  to  150I.  Their 
courfcs  are, 


1.  Turnips 

2.  Barley 

3.  Clover 

Another,  I Oats  on  the  grafs  broke  up 

2.  Barley 

3.  Oats 


Wheat 

Oats 

Oats 

Peafe 

Barley 


“ This  is  capital  indeed!  but  very  common  ; for  much  land,  even  within  two  or  three  miles  of  Penrith, 
hath  been  fuwn  every  year  with  either  barley,  oats,  or  peafe,  for  thefe  feventy  yeais.  This  information 
aftonifhed  me  : I inquired  the  produce  of  fuch  land,  and  found  it  reckoned  as  good,  upon  the  whole,  as 
other  foils  managed  upon  more  modern  principles  ; five  or  fix  for  one  of  oats  ; and  when  wheat  happens 
to  be  fown,  ten  or  eleven  for  one.  Fallowing  is  a new  fafnion,  and  not  perfectly  relifned  by  the  farmers 
yet. 

“ In  a common  way,  they  generally  plough  for  wheat  from  three  to  fix  times,  fow  two  bufhels  about 
Michaelmas,  and  gain,  upon  an  average,  about  three  quarters.  For  barley,  they  plough  from  once  to 
thrice,  few  two  bufhels  and  a half  in  April  or  May,  and  gain  about  25.  Sometimes  barley'  is  fown  on. 
new  broke  up  land,  and  the  produce  50  bufhels.  They  give  but  one  ftirring  for  oats,  fow  four  bufhels 
before  barley  fowing,  and  get  28  in  return.  For  peafe,  they  give  but  one  earth,  fow  two  bufhels,  and 
get  in  return  about  16;  generally  ufe  the  grey  rouncivals.  They  give  from  thiee  to  five  plowings  for 
rye,  fow  two  bufhels,  the  crop  about  24. 

“ For  turnips,  they  give  three  or  four  earths,  never  boe,  and  reckon  the  average  value,  per  acre,  at  50s. 
ufe  them  for  fheep  and  fatting  of  beads.  Clover,  they  fow  with  either  barley  or  oats,  generally  mow  it 
once,  (three  times  have  been  known)  and  get  two  tons  of  hay  per  mowing. 

« They  prepare  for  potatoes  by  ploughing  twice  or  thrice,  dung  the  land  with  long  horfe  dung  ; lay 
the  fets  in  every  other  furrow,  ten  inches  afunder,  and  hand-hoe  between  them  ; if  weedy,  fometimes  they 
horfe-hoe  them  : if  the  land  is  deligned  for  wheat,  they  lime  it  about  midfummer,  while  the  potatoes 
are  growing.  The  crops  rife  to  200  bufnels  per  acre,  but  the  average  to  about  120  ; price,  about  2s. 
a-bufhel.  Lime  is  their  principal  manure,  though  but  of  a few  years  Handing  : they  lay  90  bufhels  per 
acre  on  their  arable  lands;  colls  them  from  one  penny  halfpenny  to  threepence  per  bufhel,  befidcs  leading  ; 
they  lay  it  on  every  fallow  ; they  likewife  ufe  it  on  their  meadows,  and  find  it  to  anfwer  well.  But  dung 
they  reckon  much  better  for  every  thing  They  pare  and  burn  a little,  at  the  expence  of  24s.  an  acre. 
No  folding  fneep,  or  chopping  Hubbles.  Stack  their  hay  in  buildings. 

<<  Good  grafs  lets  from  15s.  to  20s.  an  acre  : they  ufe  it  both  for  dairying  and  fatting  hearts;  reckon 
that  an  acre  will  fnmmer-feed  a cow,  or  feed  five  fheep.  Their  breed  of  cattle,  the  long  horned,  which 
they  think  much  the  bell  ; their  oxen  they  fat  to  about  forty  ftone. 

“ The  produdl  of  a cow  they  calculate  at  4I.  10s.  and  generally  have  two  firkins  of  butter  from  each  : 
the  medium  quantity  per  week,  about  71b.  but  fometimes  1 ^.Ib.  per  cow.  They  keep  but  few  fwine  in 
proportion  to  their  dairies,  not  above  two  to  ten  cows.  The  winter  food  is  flraw  and  hay  ; of  the  latter 
about  a ton  a-head.  They  teckon  a dairy  maid  can  manage  ten  cows,  25s.  or  30s.  the  fummer  joift.  In 
winter  they  keep  them  all  in  the  houfe. 

<<  They  reckon  3I.  the  profit  on  fummer- fatting  a heart  of  fifty  ftone.  Swine  fat  from  50s.  to  5I.  4s. 
a-head.  Their  flocks  of  fheep  vary  greatly  ; from  40  to  3000  • the  profit  they  reckon  5s  each;  that  is, 
lamb  4s  and  wool  xs.  They  feed  them  both  whiter  and  fpring  on  the  commons.  The  average  of  the 
fleeces  3IL 

They 
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are  painted  white,  and  the  capitals  are  garnifhed  with  gold.  The  pulpit  and 
reading  delk  (land  in  the  middle  aile,  which  is  ornamented  with  two  large  gilt 
chandeliers,  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  teftimony  of  his  regard  to  the 
inhabitants,  for  their  loyalty  and  proper  condud:  during  the  rebellion  in  the  year 
1745,  which  is  fignified  by  inferiptions  on  the  bafes  from  whence  the  branches 
depend.  The  altar  is  inclofed  in  a femicircular  reeds,  well  illuminated,  and 

adorned 


“ They  reckon  fix  horfes  neceffary  for  the  management  of  1 00  acres  of  arable  land ; life  two  or  four  ia 
a plough,  as  the  foil  is,  and  plow  three  acres  in  two  days.  They  account  the  expence  of  keeping  a horfe 
at  61.  a-year.  The  fummer  joift,  2I.  2s.  They  do  not  begin  to  fallow  till  after  the  barley  (owing.  The 
price  per  acre  of  plowing,  5s.  and  5s.  6d.  and  the  common  depth  four  inches.  They  know  nothing  of 
cutting  ftraw  for  chaff.  The  hire  of  a one  herfe  cart  2s.  6d.  a-day. 

“ Three  hundred  pounds,  they  affert,  is  a fum  fufficient  for  flocking  a farm  of  look  a-year.  Land 
fells,  in  general,  at  about  thirty  years  purchafe.  Tithes,  in  general,  gathered.  Poor  rates  at  Penrith, 
is.  3d.  in  the  pound.  In  the  country  parifhes,  6d.  and  upwards  ; but  in  fome,  nothing  at  all.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  women  and  children,  fpinning,  and  (ome  knitting  : all  drink  tea.  Many  eflates  front 
4cl.  to  200I.  a-year.  The  corn  is  generally  brought  to  Penrith,  and  fent  to  Kendal  by  carriers. 


The  following  are  paiticulars  of  feveral  farms. 


20CO  Acres,  all  grafs, — 2coo  Sheep 
200I.  Rent — i Man 

5 Horfes — 1 Boy 
20  Cows  2 Maids 
40  Young  Cattle — 4 Labourers 

Another,  100  Acres  in  all — 24  Young  Cattle 
40  Arable — 100  Sheep 
60  Grafs — 1 Man 
70I.  Rent — 1 Maid 

6 Horfes — 1 Boy 
10  Cows — 1 Labourer 

4 Fatting — 

For  a comparifon  of  the  prefent  ftate, 


Another,  240  Acres  in  all — 30  Young  CAttlc 
120  Arable — 200  Sheep 
120  Grafs — 1 Man 
look  Rent — 1 Boy 
8 Horfes — 2 Maids 
12  Cows — 2 Labourers 
8 Fatting  beafts 

Another,  80  Acres  in  all — 55I.  Rent 
60  Giafs — 3 Horfes 
20  Arable — 4 Cows 
10  Young  Cattle — 1 Maid 
1 Boy” 

fee  Housman’s  Notes,  page  321. 


« LABOUR. 


In  harveft,  is.  6d.  and  beer. 

In  hay-time,  is.  3d.  and  ditto. 

In  winter,  tod.  and  ditto. 

Reaping  com,  3s.  to  5s.  per  acre. 
Mowing  grafs,  is.  to  2S.  6d. 

Ditching,  8d.  a-rood. 

Threfhing  wheat,  id-  to  2d.  halfpenny. 

Barley,  id.  halfpenny. 

Oats  2d.  halfpenny. 


Headman’s  wages,  12I.  to  14I. 

Next  ditto,  9I. 

Boy,  of  10  or  12  years,  3I. 

Dairy  maid,  61. 

Other  maids,  3I.  to  4I. 

Women  per  day,  in  harveft,  iod.  and  bekr. 
In  hay-time,  8d.  and  ditto. 

In  winter,  6d.  and  ditto.” 


Labour  nearly  the  fame  at  prefent. 


No  waggons 
A cart,  4I. 

A plough,  il.  ns.  6d. 
A harrow,  16s. 

A roller,  ics.  6d. 


« IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

A feythe,  2s.  6d.  to  4s. 

A fpade,  2s.  6d.  to  3 s.  6d. 

For  ploughs  the  farmer  finds  his  own  iron 
Shoeing,  2s.” 

The  prefent  prices  are  nearly  the  fame. 

T t 2 PROVISIONS. 
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adorned  with  fuitable  paintings,  in  a tolerable  ftile:  the  choral  bands  in  the 
clouds,  being  encumbered  with  a large  bafs-viol,  is  an  abfurdity  derived  Irom  the 
work  of  a great  matter,  which  the  painter  copied,  but  would  have  done  better  had 
he  corrected  it. 

In  the  walls  of  this  edifice,  are  preferved,  feveral  of  the  infcriptions  found  in 
the  old  building:^  From  its  antiquity,  the  church  of  Penrith,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved,  having  been  given  to  the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle  by  King  Henry  I.  on  the  firft 
creation  of  that  fee,  one  would  conceive  many  more  w ould  have  been  obtained. 

There  is  nothing  in  Penrith,  or  hardly  any  where  elfe,  that  has  exercifed  the  cu- 
riofiry  or  pens  of  antiquarians  more,  than  an  ancient  monument  in  the  church- 
yard. 


PROVISIONS, 

Bread,  oats,  and  barley,  and  rye  mixed;  coll  a halfpenny,  three  farthings,  and  one  penny  per  lb. 
Cheefe,  2d. — Butter,  6d.  18  oz. — Beef,  2d  halfpenny. — Mutton,  2d.  halfpenny. — Veal,  2d. — Pork,  3d. 
—Milk,  id.  three  pints  Ikimmed. — Potatoes,  3d.  a hoop. — Candles,  yd.  ib. — toap,  yd.  lb. — Labourers 
houfe-rent,  2cs. — Labourers  bring,  30s.” 

Present  Prices.]  Bread  nearly  the  fame  as  above. — Bell  cheefe,  56  per  lb. — Country  cheefe,  or 
flammed  milk  cheefe,  2d.  halfpenny  to  3d  — Butter,  yd.  lb.  1 8 oz. — Beef,  3d. — Mutton,  3d  — Veal,  2d. 
halfpenny. — Pork  3d.  to  3d.  farthing. — Skimmed  milk,  3 pints,  id. — Potatoes,  2d.  hallpenny  per  hoop, 

— Candles,  yd.  halfpenny  per  pound. — Soap,  yd. — Labourers  houfe-rent,  for  one  room,  ll,  ics. Firing 

for  a labourer’s  family,  2I.  per  ann.' 


“ BUILDING,  &c. 
Bricks,  1 is.  per  thoufand. 

Slate,  is.  6d.  per  hundred,  at  the  quarry. 


Per  rood ^.0120 

Leading  four  miles 0120 

Laying  on.... 0120 


16  o 

Stone  walls,  6d.  a yard,  work  ; and  getting  and  leading,  is.  8a. — Oak,  pd.  to  3s. — Afh,  6d.  to  2s. 

—Elm,  ditto — A Mafon,  is.  8d.  a-day. — Carpenter,  is.  8d. — Thatcher,  is.  6d.” A.  Young. 

At  prefent,  walling  6d.  halfpenny  to  yd.  per  yard. — Mafons  and  Carpenters,  2s.  per  day. 

J In  the  fouth  wall  are  the  following  infcriptions  on  a blue  bailard  marble,  in  a very  fine  old  black 
letter  character. 

Hie  jacet  Chriftophorus  Motelby  miles,  qui  obiit  26  die  menfis  Julii,  A.  D.  1499.  Jef"u  Maria. 

Orate  pro  anima  Chriilophori  Morcfby  militis  et  Elizabeths  uxoris  ejus  Quorum  animabus  propitietur 
Deus. 

Another, 

Orate  pro  anima  Chriilophori  Pykryng  militis;  qui  obiit  y°  die  menfis  Sept.  Anno  Dom.  milles0  D° 
XII0. 

Near  to  the  former,  cut  in  the  character  ufed  in  Law  Courts,  and  perfedlly  preferved,  is  the  following. 
Orate  pro  anima  Ricardi  Coldall  nuper  de  Plumpton  in  Comitat.  Cumbr.  armigeri  qui  obiit  apud 
Plumpton  2y  die  menfis  Decemb.  Anno  Domini  millefimo  cccclxii.  cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus. 
Amen. 

This  was  formerly  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  eall  window,  in  the  old  church,  and  on  the  floor  below, 

was. 

Cum.  Domini  Coldall  fecuerunt  fila  forores, 

Excipe  tres  dies  atque  December  abit, 

Armiger  ille  fuit  praeclaro  fanguine  natus. 

Terra  tenet  corpus,  ivit  at  ille  Deo. 


Dr.  Todd 
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yard,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  prefent  church  ; though  from  its  being  fo  fituated. 
fome  conje&ure  that  it  muft  have  been  removed  from  fome  other  place,  when  the 
church  was  rebuilt,  but  that  notion  is  refuted  by  Bilhop  Gibfon,  in  his  edition  of 
Camden,  publifhed  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century  ; in  which  he  notices  theie 

Bones 


Dr.  Todd  fays,  this  Richard  Coldall  was  a famous  warrior  in  thofe  times,  being  the  fame  that  the 
country  people  (till  frighten  children  with,  by  the  name  of  Dick  o'  the  Co<w.  By  the  old  fong  ftill  remem- 
bered, which  celebrates  his  achievments;  he  was  one  of  thofe  border  heroes,  who  was  continually  making 
depredations  ; but  it  mentions  his  being  a partizan  with  the  good  Lord  Scroop  of  Greyflock,  and  we  do 
not  find  any  of  that  family  owners  of  that  place  ; but  it  was  anciently  a confiderable  (hong  hold,  in 
Tome  of  the  border  wars,  perhaps  the  fortrefs  was  under  the  government  of  one  of  that  family  ; the  fong 
reheaifes  fome  of  the  enormities  of  thofe  days,  the  ravifhing  of  women,  and  driving  of  cattle. — See  Hutton. 

On  a monument  of  white  Marble. 

Hie  prope  Thomx  filii  cineres,  jacet  Jana  filia  e tribus  lectiffima  Johannis  Wharton  de  Kirby  Thors 
arm.  Filia  parente,  parens  filia,  quam  digniffima  ! Fidelis  confers  et  folamen  vitae  Thomas  Dalfton 
Hofnitii  Grayienfis  armigeri.  Cui  per  quinquennium  marita,  filius  conjugii  dedit  pignora  Johannem, 
Luciam,  et  Thomam.  Summa  pietate  vel  ilia  quoad  Deum,  fingulari  ftudio  erga  maritam,  prifea  fimpli- 
citate  inter  omnes,  per  dotes  corporis  et  animi,  olim  hominum,  nunc  Dei,  amata.  O maritae,  ex  ilia 
ilefcribite  maritam.  O pofteri,  verum  deflete  damnum. 

Obiit  Chriftiane  et  pie")  ^2Ttatis  xxvu 
12  de  Augufti  anno  J Salutis  1678 
A metis  ergo  pofuit 
Triftiffimus 
T.  D. 

On  a Brafs  Plate' 

Infra  reconduntur  duo  parvuli  Infantes,  immatura  morte  abrepti,  breves  parentum  delicias,  Edvardu* 
et  Johannes,  filii  unici  Hugonis  Todd,  S.  T.  P.  et  Lucix  confortis  ejus.  Bum  in  ipfo  vitas  limine  age- 
bant,  ingeniura  illis  feitum  forma  elegans,  indoles  blanda,  futurx  virtutis  et  illatx  gratix  fpecimina  mira. 
Hos  ad  fe  prxpropere  tranfire  voluit,  qui  dixit,  Ex  talibu3  conftare  regnum  Dei. 

Illi  in  portu  perierunt  : Tu  Ledor,  in  alta  navigas.  Mors  ubiq.  in  propinquo,  Aude  Sapere  ; etquum 
momenta,  qux  legentem  fugiunt,  in  incerto  fint,  xternitatem  faslicem  cogita. 

Edvardus  natus  eft  14  Sep.  A.  D.  1702,  mortuus,  Feb.  13.  1705,  Johannes  natus  fefto  S.  S.  Inno- 
centium.  A.  D.  1703.  Innocens  denatus  Ap.  15.  17 c6. 


On  a Tablet  of  white  Marble. 
H.  S.  E. 

Thomas  Bolton,  S.  T.  P. 
Thomx,  redoris  olim  de  Grayftock 
Filius  natu  tertius. 

Collegii  Reginx  Oxon, 

Socius  digniffimus ! 

Et  non  ita  pridem  apud  Algerenfes 
Sacellanus  Regius. 

Vir  erat  fpedabilis 
Procero  corpore  et  venufto  : 
Vultu  ingenuo 
Honefti  pedoris  indice. 
Moribus  infuper  fuaviffimus. 
Sale  conditis  ac  facetiis, 

Adeo  ubicunque  gentium 
Gratiflimum  fe  femper 
Exhibuit  hofpitem 
Amicos  vifendi  ftudio 
Hue  proficifcens 


Cognatorem  inter  amplexus 
Repentina  morte 
Correptus  eft 

Ob.  30.  cep.  A.  Dom.  1763 
iEtat  fux  44. 
Richardus  Frater,  P. 


On  a neat  Tablet  of  Marble,  placed  near  that,  t« 
the  memory  of  T.  Bolton,  S.  T.  P. 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
James  Wallace,  Efq.  of  Carleton  Hall 
near  this  place,  who  died  at  Exeter 
on  the  1 xth  of  November,  1783. 
in  the  53d  Year  of  his  age. 

And  of  his  only  Daughter 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  who  departed 
this  life  at  Briftol  hot  wells 
May  the  1 2th,  1792,  aged  22. 

Both  deeply  and  juftly  lamented. 


The  Whelpdale’s  family  formerly  of  Biftrop  Yards  in  this  town,  and  the  late  J.  Richardfon,  Efq.  of 
the  fame  place,  are,  with  leveral  of  their  family,  interred  in  the  Chancel  of  the  church,  but  not  any  mo- 
nument ereded,  or  inferiptiou  to  the  memory  of  either. 


I» 
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Rones  having  then  been  exactly  in  the  fame  fituation  they  now  are.  So  much  at- 
tention has  always  been  paid  to  this  monument,  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  in- 
cumbent on  us,  to  prefent  our  readers,  all  that  has  been  faid  on  the  fubjecR,  in 
order  that  their  judgments  may  be  left  at  liberty  as  much  as  poflible.  In  the 
above  edition  of  Camden,  it  is  faid,  " In  the  church-yard  at  Penrith,  on  the  north 

“ fide 

In  the  old  church,  but  now  defaced  and  gone. 

Richard  St.  George,  Norroy  K.  at  arms,  1615,  in  the  pedigree  of  Hutton,  fays  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
de  Hutton  and  Helen  his  wife,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.  was  under  the  higher  fouth 
window  of  the  quire  ; their  effigies  painted  in  the  window,  with  this  motto,  Orate  pro  animabm  Thom* 
Hoton  et  Elena:  uxoris  ejus. 

On  a Brafs  Plate  on  the  Floor. 

Here  lyeth  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilfon,  Secretary  of  State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  firft 
married  to  Robert  Burdet,  of  Bramcourt,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  Efq.  by  whom  Ihe  had  Sir  Thomas 
Burdet,  Bart,  and  feveral  fons  and  daughters ; and  afterwards  was  married  to  Sir  Chfiftopher  Lowther, 
of  Lowther,  in  the  county  of  Wedmoreland,  Knight.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  Burdet,  married  to 
Anthony  Hutton  of  Penrith,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Efq.  with  whom  (he  lived,  and  died  the  Iaft 
day  of  May,  A.  D.  1622. 

On  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  a monument  inclofed  with  iron  rails,  with  the  effigies  of  a man  and 
woman,  in  plaifter  of  Paris,  in  full  proportion,  were  the  following  inferiptions. 

Here  lies  interred  Anthony  Hutton,  Efq.  who  was  a grave,  faithful,  and  judicious  counfellor  at  law, 
and  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  ; fon  and  heir  of  that  renowned  knight,  Sir  William 
Hutton  of  Penrith,  and  was  matched  into  the  noble  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Burdet  of  Bramcourt,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  Bart,  by  the  marriage  of  his  virtuous  filler,  Elizabeth  Burdet,  whofe  pious  care  and 
religious  bounty  hath  eredled  this  marble  tomb  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  fuch  a worthy  common- 
wealth’s man,  and  of  fo  dear  a hufband,  who  died  the  10th  of  July,  1607. 

Here  lies  the  portraiture  of  Elizabeth  Hutton,  the  wife  of  the  late  deceafed  Anthony  Hutton  ; who, 
though  living,  defired  thus  to  be  placed,  in  token  of  her  union  with  him  here  interred,  and  of  her  own 
expedled  mortality. 

Multum  dile£la  conjux,  vita  et  morte  individua  comes,  non  amifilli  quern  praemifilli. 

Ulrica  cura  mea  fic  Vivere,  fit  te  cum  Chrillo  fruar,  et  tuo  lateri,  insecernum  fim  conjunc- 
tion 

In  the  prefent  Church,  on  a blue  Marble. 

Depofitus 

P.ichardus  Hutton  armiger  qui 
Obiit  ofilavo  die  Maii  Anno  Domini 
1717.  Anno  iEtatis  fuse  41. 

Et  depofita 

Baibara  filia  fua,  nata  26. 

Die  Odlobris  Anno  Domini  1716 
Qure  obiit  15  Junii,  Anno  Domini 
17,7* 

“ On  one  of  the  walls',  is  this  melancholy  record  of  a pefiilence  that  wafted  the  country,  in  the  latter 
“ end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A.  D.  M,D,XCVII1  ex  gravipelte,  quse  regionibushifee  incubuit,  obierunt  apud  Penrith  2260. 

Kendal,  2500.  Richmond,  2200.  Carlifle,  1196. 

Polleri 

Avortite  vos  et  vivite. 

“ On  confulting  a very  old  regiller,  kept  in  this  parilh,  it  appears  that  the  plague  raged  here  for  fifteen 
“months;  from  the  22d  Sept.  1597,  to  13th  Dec.  1598,  and  that  oidy  689  perfonswere  buried  in  the 
“ parilh  during  that  time.  It  feems  therefore  probable,  that  Penrith  mull  have  been  the  centre  of  fome 
“ particular  dilhiift,  and  that  the  numbers  recorded  on  the  wall,  mud  comprehend  all  that  died  within  that 

1 “ fpac 


Markus’! 
uxori.  j 
Uxor  J 
maiito  f 
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“ fide  of  the  church,  are  erefled  two  large  pillars,  of  about  four  yards  in  height 
« each,  and  about  five  yards  diftanr  one  from  the  other:  it  is  faid  that  they  were 
“ fet  in  memory  of  one  Ewain  Csefarius,  knight ; in  old  time,  a famous  warrior 
" of  great  ftrength  and  ftature,  who  lived  in  thefe  parts  and  killed  wild  boars  in  the 
“ foreft  of  Inglewood,  which  much  infefted  the  country  ; he  was  buried  here,  they 
“ fay,  and  was  of  fuch  a prodigious  ftature,  as  to  reach  from  one  pillar  to  the 
« other;  and  they  tell  you,  that  the  rude  figures  of  boars,  which  are  in  ftone,  and 
“ eredted  two  on  each  fide  of  the  grave,  between  the  pillars,  are  in  memory  of  his 
“ great  exploits  upon  thefe  creatures. ”|j 

Mr.  Pennant  thus  fpeaks  of  them  : " In  the  church-yard  is  a monument  of 
« great  antiquity,  conlifting  of  two  ftone  pillars,  eleven  feet  fix  inches  high,  and 
“ five  in  circumference  in  the  lower  part,  which  is  rounded,  the  upper  is  fquare 
" and  tapers  to  a point ; in  the  fquare  part  is  fome  fret-work,  and  the  relievo  of 
“ a crofs  ; and  on  the  interior  lide  of  one,  is  the  faint  reprefentation  of  fome 
“ animal.  Both  thefe  ftones  are  mortized  at  their  lower  part  into  a round  one: 
“ they  are  about  fifteen  feet  afunder;  the  fpace  between  them  is  inclofcd  on  each 
«f  fide  with  two  very  large,  but  thin  femicircular  ftones  ; fo  that  there  is  left  a 
,f  walk  between  pillar  and  pillar  of  two  feet  in  breadth.  Two  of  thefe  leffer 
“ ftones  are  plain,  the  other  two  have  certain  figures  at  prefent  fcarce  intelligible; 

“ Thefe 

“ fpacc.  Penrith  now  contains  abont  2000  fouls.  At  a medium,  63  have  died  annually,  the  Ja,il  ten 
“ years,  or  630  in  the  whole.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  the  peftiknee,  there  were  only  686  funerals ; 
“ fo  that  there  was  no  great  difference  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  that  and  the  prefent  time. 
“ Some  centuries  previous  to  this,  Penrith  had  another  vifitation  of  the  fame  nature.  When  the  Scots, 
“ under  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1380,  made  an  inroad  into  Cumberland,  they  furprifed  this  place  at  the 
“ time  of  a fair,  and  returned  with  immenfe  booty  ; but  fuffered  feverely  in  confequence,  for  they  intro- 
“ duced  into  their  country  the  plague  contradled  in  this  town,  which  fwept  away  one  third  of  tire  inha- 
“ bitants  of  Scotland.”! 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  POPULATION. 

Number  of  inhabitants,  nearly  4000. Burials,  from  175610  1787,  a feries  of  30  years;  on  an 

average,  73  annually. Ditto,  from  1787  to  1792,  a ferres  of  6 years;  on  an  average,  93  annually, 

— Since  Mr.  Pennant’s  calculation,  it  appears  the  town  has  increafed  much,  as  there  has  no  epedemical 
diforder  raged  ; on  the  contrary,  inoculation  has  been  generally  adopted  fince  he  wrote. 

|j  Many  drawings  of  this  monument  have  been  publilhed  ; viz.  in  the  2d  Vol.  Archseologia,  Mr.  pen- 
nant’s tour,  &c.  &c. See  ours  page  308. 

f “ It  broke  out  in  Carlifle,  October  3d.  That  city,  in  all  probability,  was  much  more  populous  than  Penrith,  hut 
“ being  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  no  notice  of  any  deaths  was  taken,  except  thofe  in  the  city,  and  places  quite  ad- 
“ jacer.t-’’ 

“ On  the  north  fide  of  the  veftry,  in  the  wall,  in  rude  characters,  is  this  writing,  for  a memorandum  to  pofterity, 
“ Fuit  Pcjlis,  & c.  i.  e.  There  was  a plague,  A.  D.  1598,  of  which  there  died  in  Kendal,  2500;  at  Richmond,  2200-  at 
“ Penrith,  2266;  and  at  Carlifle,  1166  : and  the  church  regifter,  in  the  neighbouring  parifh  of  Edenhall,  takes  notice 
“ alfo  of  42  perfons  dying  the  fame  year  of  the  plague,  in  that  little  village.  Thefe -inftances  are  the  more  remarkable 
“ becaufe  none  of  our  hiftorians  l'peak  of  any  fuch  general  diftemper  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time.” 

Gibson’s  Camden. 

The  above  extract  fhews,  that  the  prefent  monument  in  the  church  is  modern  work,  and  not  the  old  memorial  fixed 
in  the  veftry  wall. 

It  appears  from  the  Regifter,  that  William  Wallis  was  vicar  during  the  plague.  There  is  the  following  entry, 
“ William  Wallis,  who  was  vicar  of  Penrith  about  26  years,  was  removed  to  the  Vicarage  of  Thurlbie,  neift  of  Carlifle 
“ April  1601 ‘ He  notes  the  beginning  of  the  calamity,  “ 1597,  22d  day  of  September,  Andrew  Hodgfon,  a foreigner, 
“ was  buried,”  which  is  followed  by  this  remark,  “ Here  begonne  the  plague  (God  punifmet  in  Perith.”)  And  “ all 
“ thofe  that  are  noted  with  the  ltre  P.  dyed  of  the  infedtion  ; and  thofe  noted  with  F.  were  buried  on  the  Fell.”  On 
December  13th,  IJ98.  “ Here  ended  the  vifitation.” 

i Hollingfhcad,  428.— . ..  Guthrie’s  Hift.  Scot.  Vol,  III,  123. 
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“ Thefe  Rones  Teem  to  have  been  monumental,  and  are  evidently  ChriRian,  as 
« appears  by  the  crofs  on  the  capital : fable  fays,  that  they  were  to.  perpetuate  the 
" memory  of  Crefarius;  a hero  of  gigantic  ftature,  whofe  body  extended  from  Rone 
“ to  Rone;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  fpace  marked  by  thefe  columns  contained 
« feveral  bodies,  or  might  have  been  a family  lepulchre.  I muR  here  obferve  that 
" fince  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  this  book,  I have  had  oppor- 
« tunity  of  re-examining  thefe  Rones,  and  comparing  them  with  Dr.  Todd’s 
<c  figures  engraven  in  my  13th  plate,  and  am  convinced  that  they  are  entirely 
“ fictitious ; and  fuch  is  the  opinion  of  fome  gentlemen  of  the  place,  whom  I 
" confulted  on  the  occafion. 

“ Not  far  from  thefe  pillars  is  another  called  the  Giant’s  Thumb,  five  feet  eight 
" inches  high,  with  an  expanded  head,  perforated  on  both  fides  ; from  the  middle, 
“ the  Rone  rifes  again  into  a leffer  head,  rounded  at  top,  but  no  part  has  a ten- 
« dency  to  the  figure  of  a crofs,  being  in  no  part  mutilated  ; fo  that  it  is  difficult 
" to  judge  the  ufe  or  defign  of  this  pillar.” 

In  the  Archseologia  we  find  the  following  account  of  this  monument,  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gough,  the  director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

“ In  a tour  I made  the  lafi  fummer,  over  part  of  the  north  of  England,  I met 
“ with  a remarkable  monument  in  Penrith  church-yard,  in  Cumberland,  an  ele- 
*«  vation  of  which  I now  do  myfelf  the  pleafure  ot  laying  before  you,  it  having 
“ never  been  yet  engraver!,  or  intleed  accurately  defenbed  by  any  author.  It  is 
“ called  the  Giant’s  Grave  ; and  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  Biffiop  Gibfon’s 
“ edition  of  the  Britannia  communicated  to  him  (as  1 am  informed,)  by  Dr.. 
“ Todd,  of  Carlifie. 

“ This  idle  tale,  which  I found  univerfally  credited  by  the  vulgar  inhabitants 
« of  Penrith , feems  to  have  no  other  foundation,  than  the  unufual  length  of  the 
“ grave,  and  fome  very  rude  carving  on  the  front  of  thefe  ftones,  which  in  the 
« foregoing  account  are  deferibed  as  figures  of  boars,  and  erected  two  on  each 
“ fide  of  the  grave.;  whereas  they  are  circular  fegments  of  Rone  about  four  feet  in 
« height,  and  fix  in  length,  enclofing  a narrower  fpace  of  ground  than  is  ufually 
<t  taken  up  by  a common  grave.  So  iar  therefore  are  thofe  Rones  from  reprefent- 
« ing  the  figure  of  a boar,  that  it  requires  a pretty  Rrong  imagination  to  difeover 
w any  regular  figure  in  the  rude  fculpture  w hich  remains  upon  them.*  In  the 

“ fame 

* “ Mr.  Pennant,  at  the  end  of  his  tour  through  Scotland,  has  published  an  account  of  thefe  pillars, 
« with  two  views  of  them.  The  oldeft  of  Mr  Pennant’s  drawings  makes  their  (hafts  fquare,  with  tranf- 
K vevfe  pieces,  forming  a perfed  crofs,  and  a human  head  carved  on  the  infide  jull  below  the  centre  of 
« the  crofs.  Not  the  leaft  traces  of  the  head  at  prefent,  and  fcarce  any  ot  the  tranfverfes  : but  though 
« they  may  have  been  deftroyed  by  time,  it  is  not  conceiveable  that  any  man  fince  that  time,  as  Mr. 
« Pennant  obferves,  would  have  taken  the  pains  to  chip  thefe  pillars  horn  a round  fhape,  to  one  hair 
“ round,  half  fquare.  The  greateft  difficulty  feems  to  be  about  the  boars,  fail)  to  be  carved  on  rhe  four 
u femicircular  (tones  below.  From  Dr.  Todd’s  den  ip  ion,  one  would  fuppofe  lie  meant  that  thefe 
“ ftones  were  cut  in  the  form  of  boars,  inftead  of  being  charged  with  relit  . a of  thofe  animals.  His 
« Woru*  as  cited  by  Mr.  Pennant,  from  his  tvIS.  colledions  are,  “ The  fpace  between  the  pillars,  is 
11  furrounded  -with  the  rude  figures  of  four  boars  or  ‘wild hogs  ■'  ’ Biffiop  Lyttleton  fays,  “ Jt  requires  a 
V Jlrong  imagination  to  difeover  any  regular  figure  in  the  rude  fculptures  on  them."  “ Some  rude  figures 
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“ fame  church-yard,  at  about  thirteen  yards  diftance  from  this  monument,  is  a 
{<  Tingle  pillar,  called  the  Giant's  'Thumb,  which  Dr.  Todd  does  not  even  mention  in 
,f  the  above  defeription.  But  it  is  reprefenred  in  the  drawing  now  before  you. 
" What  relation  or  connexion  this  pillar  has  with  the  others,  called  the  Giant’s 
<f  Grave,  I will  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  from  the  lhape  of  the  upper  part, 
” I cannot  think  it  to  be  the  epiflile  of  an  ancient  ci  ofs,  as  has  been  conjectured  by 
“ fome  learned  perfons  in  that  neigbourhood.f  Whatever  therefore  this  pillar 
“ may  be,  the  Giant’s  Grave  is  undoubtedly  a fepulchral  monument ; but  whether 
u Britifn,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danifh,  is  the  queftion. 

“ That  it  is  much  too  rude  to  be  a work  of  the  Romans,  is  evident ; and  with 
t(  regard  to  the  Saxons,  i know  of  no  monument  of  this  kind  remaining  in  England, 
“ which  was  ever  attributed  to  thofe  people.  It  mull  then  be  either  Britifh  or 
“ Danifh:  now  the  Britons,  it  is  well  known,  maintained  their  ground  in  thefe 
" parts,  for  a conhJerablc  time,  after  the  Saxons  were  in  poflcflion  of  the  red  of 
“ England,  and  ga\e  Britifh  names  boih  to  this  county,  and  the  place  where  this 
" monument  hands.  The  circular  intrenchments,  called  Arthur’s  Round  Table,* 

“ not  unlike  thofe  on  the  Danifh  obelilks  in  Scotland  prefented  themfelves  to  my  imagination,  on  the 
“ outer  face  of  the  northweft  itone,  particularly  two  figures  like  men  at  the  bottom.  The  inner  face  of 
“ ail  thefe  flows  is  hatched  with  a chiffel,  as  is  common  in  hewn  ftones.  They  have  loft  much  of  the 
“ neatnei's  given  them  in  this  plate,  and  the  fouth  weftern  ftone  is  almoft  broken  away.  They  all  origi- 
“ nally  meafured  two  feet  in  height,  but  were  of  different  lengths.  Dr.  Todd  fuppofes,  the  pillars  were 
“ intended  to  place  corpfes  on,  at  the  north  or  death’s  door  of  the  church,  while  prayers  were  offered 
“ for  their  fouls.  But  the  height  of  thefe  pillars  is  againft  this  fuppofttion,  even  if  we  were  fure  of  this 
“ ceremony  orcuftom.  The  name  of  grave  given  to  this  monument  by  uniform  tradition,  plainly  afftgns 
“ its  intention,  though  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  trace  the  perfon  buiied  under  it.  The  diftance  of  the  ftones 
“ only  proves  him  to  have  been  a perfon  of  eminence  and  diftiwftion,  as  barrows  are  well  known  to  exceed 
“ the  pioportions  of  the  bodies  depofited  under  them.  Perhaps  this  grave  might  contain  feveral  bodies, 
“ and  be  a memorial  of  fome  battle  loft  in  the  darknefs  of  hiftory.” — R.  Gough. 

f The  Giant’s  Thumb,  a iingle  ftone,  at  the  northweft  end  of  the  church-yard,  has  nothing  to  do 
“ with  the  other  monument,  but  is  plainly  an  ancient  crofs,  whofe  bafe  is  funk  into  the  earth.  It  is  fix 
“ feet  high,  fourteen  inches  broad  at  bottom,  contrafting  to  ten  inches  upwards,  and  the  circle  of  the 
“ crofs  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  A ciofs  of  one  ftone,  feven  feet  high,  fomewhat  like  it,  ftands  on 
“ fteps  in  Longtown  churchyard,*  in  this  county.  Penrith  church  has , within  thefe  few  years,  been  in- 
“ tirely  rebuilt  of  brick, f except  the  tower  which  is  of  ftone.  The  Giant’s  Grave,  being  very  near  the 
“ church,  may  have  been  damaged  at  this  time  by  the  workmen. Ibid. 

* “ This  earth  work  is  150  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  entrances  on  the  north  and  fouth  ; il  has  fuffereci 

a little  by  being  ufed  as  a cock-pit : and  the  other  earth  work,  which  is  contiguous  to  it  on  the  north, 

“ is  almoft  defaced  by  building.” Ibid. 

* He  muft  mean  the  church  of  Artnurct,  in  which  parifh  Longtown  is ; but  the  crofs  there  has  no  fimilitude  tc  thofe 
in  many  church  yards ; alfo  in  villages,  and  on  the  tops  of  feveral  hills  in  this  county,  there  are  crofles. 

The  Editors. 

f It  is  not  without  extreme  reludlancc,  we  can  bring  outfelves  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  of  fo  diftinguilhed  a writer 
as  Mr.  Gough  : but,  for  the  fake  of  the  very  refpedlabie  work  (the  Archreologia)  in  which  thefe  inaccuracies  have  found 
a place,  we  muft  notice  them.  There  is,  at  lealt,  confufion  and  obfturity  in  his  fpeaking  of  the  upright  pillars  as  half 
ro\rd  and  half  fquare.  That  all  the  ftones  are  not  hatched  with  a chjfel , is  proved  by  one  of  them  being  a natural  pebble. 
Penrith  church,  he  fays,  is  built  of  brick,  all  but  the  tower.  He  might  juft  as  well  have  faid  that  St.  Paul’s  is  built  of  brick. 

Mr.  Gough  is  pleaft  d to  fpcak  contempt uoufiy  of  the  ■vulgar  inhabitants  of  Penrith.  That,  ill  any  confiderable  town, 
there  ftiould  be  many  ignorant  and  vulgar  perfons,  is  not  at  all  extraordinary.  It  has,  however,  never  appeared  to  us, 
who  cannot  but  know  Penrith,  and  the  people  of  Penrith,  that  they  were  remarkable  for  either  ignorance  or  vulgarity. 
We  know,  and  arc  bold  to  aflert,  that  they  arc  much  the  contrary.  Little  as  they  or  we  do  really  know  of  the  piece  of 
antiquity  in  queftion,  it  may  fafely  be  averred,  that  there  are  hundreds  in  the  town,  who  could  have  given  Mr.  Gough, 
at  lcaft  as  good  an  account  of  it,  as  he  has  given  the  public. 
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“ about  half  a mile  fouth  of  Penrith,  defcribed  in  Gibbon’s  edition  of  the  Britannia; 
“ and  a large  ftone  circle,  with  a barrow  in  the  centre, f about  the  like  diftance 
“ north  of  Penrith,  another  called  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  are  all,  or  at  leaft, 
*'  the  two  laft,  undoubted  remains  of  the  Britons  here  ; but  if  our  monument  be 
“ Britifh,  it  is  of  much  later  date,  than  either  the  ftone  circle,  or  druid  temple, 
“ being  probably  eredied  to  the  memory  of  fome  Britifh  prince  or  chief,  after 
“ Chriftianity  was  efuablifhed  amongft  them  : and  this  I infer,  from  its  being  fitu- 
“ ated  in  the  church-yard,  and  from  the  rude  reprefentarion  of  a crofs,  which 
tf  appears  towards  the  fummit  cf  one  of  the  pillars  its  being  denominated  the 
<f  Giant’s  Grave,  is  perhaps  a circumflance  which  (Lengthens  the  opinion  of  the 
<s  monument  being  Britifh  ; for  our  beft  writers  on  antiquity  have  obferved,  that 
« both  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  vulgar  afcribe  every  fiupendous  and  very  an- 
«f  cient  wrork  of  their  Britifh  anceflors  to  giants;  thus  Stonehenge  is  called  Chorea 
“ Gigantum,  or  the  Giant’s  Dance,  by  the  old  monkifli  writers.  The  vaft 
« fortification  called  Pen-y-gair  Llanderfell,  in  Merioncthfhire,  is  faid  by  the 

neighbouring  inhabitants  to  have  been  made  by  giants;  and  the  like  fabulous 
« tradition  occurs  in  many  other  places.  But  after  all,  this  monument  may  per- 
« haps  be  Danifh,  as  the  late  learned  Bifhop  Nicolfon  has  proved  that  to  be  in 
ef  Beaucaflle  church-yard,  in  this  county,  as  is  the  (tone  crofs  in  Eyam  church-yard, 
« in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  I formerly  gave  an  account  of  to  this  learned 
« fociety.  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Stafford  fit  ire,  has  given  an  engrav- 
tc  ing  of  a remarkable  fepulchral  monument  of  this  kind  at  Checkly,  in  that  county, 
« confiding  of  three  upright  pillars,  about  four  feet  high,  (if  I miftake  not)  two 
“T>f  which  have  a good  deal  of  rude  fculpture  upon  them,  as  the  third  probably 
“ had  ; but  I was  informed  leveral  years  fince,  by  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the 
« place,  that  the  prefent  plain  pillar  was  placed  there,  in  the  room  of  one  of  the  old 

ones,  thrown  down  and  broke  by  accident:  the  Dr.  conjectures,  that  this  rno- 
« nument  was  ereded  by  the  Danes,  from  its  fimilitude  to  that  at  Beaucaflle,  in 
«<  Cumberland,  before-mentioned  ; and  to  many  of  the  like  fort,  defcribed  by  Olaus 
“ Wormius,  in  his  fifth  and  fixth  books  of  the  Monumenta  Danica.  But  I mult 
<<  obferve,  that  the  carving  on  the  pillars  at  Checkly  and  Beaucaflle,  though  rude 
<f  enough,  yet  it  is  much  lefs  fo,  than  the  monument  under  confideration.” 

°i8//a  Dec.  1755.  (Signed)  C.  Lyttletov. 

Such  is  the  confeffediy  great  obfeurity  of  the  fubject,  on  which  fo  much  has 
already  been  faid,  by  perfons  of  the  higeft  eminence  in  the  literary  world,  that 
little  "remains  for  us  to  add;  nothing  indeed,  but  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance. 
Yet,  as  the  matter  is  fti  1 1 open  to  inveftigation  and  difeuflion,  we  too,  in  our  turn, 
beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  the  candour  of  the  public,  the  very  little  that  occurs  to  us 
on°the  fubjecl.  The  pillars  are  of  one  entire  Rone,  each  ; formed  like  the  ancient 
1'pears ; the  fhafts  are  round  for  about  feven  feet  high,  above  which  they  run  into 
a fquare,  and  appear  to  have  terminated  in  a point  ; where  the  fquare  part  com- 
mences, there  are  the  remains  of  a narrow  belt  of  ornamental  fret  work.  The 
remains  of  croffes  raifed  near  the  points  of  the  pillars  faintiy  appear,  and  fomething 

like 

w This  barrow  is  called  Ormflcad  Hill,  and  furrounded  by  a circle  of  (hort  ftones.”— — ~R.  G. 
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like  a wolf  or  a dog,  may  be  difeovered  on  one  of  them.  The  flones  are  fo  much 
injured  by  time,  that  it  is  not  poflible  to  afeertain,  whether  the  fquares  of  thefe 
pillars  were  ornamented  with  other  fculptures  than  what  are  mentioned  : the  moil 
remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  ftone  is  not  of  a fimilar  nature  to  any  ufed  in  the  ad- 
jacent buildings,  or  any  quarry  of  ftone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrith,  being; 
white  and  of  a very  open  grit.  Three  of  the  fide  ftones  have  been  figured  with  a 
fcrawl  or  running  ornament  of  foliage,  &c.  and  the  fourth,  which  feems  to  have 
been  placed  to  fupply  one  decayed,  is  a natural  pebble;  they  are  rounded  at  the 
upper  edge,  in  the  feCtion  of  a circle,  and  are  about  twenty  inches  above  the  earth, 
in  the  higheft  part : the  other  three  are  of  red  ftone,  with  which  this  country 
abounds. 

Thus  much,  we  think,  we  cannot  but  allow  to  the  tradition,  which  is  of  the  rc- 
moteft  antiquity,  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  fome  eminent  perfonage.  f It  was  much 
the  fafhion  with  our  anceftors  in  diftant  ages,  to  exprefs  their  ideas  by  fymbols 
and  allegories;  and  in  particular  to  perfonate  characters  by  fuch  animals  as  men 
of  note  wore  in  their  coat  of  armour.  We  fee  nothing,  then,  improbable  in  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  perfor.age  here  interred,  had  had,  in  his  day,  many  conflicts  on 
the  borders,  (and  in  the  foreft  of  Inglewood  in  particular,)  with  fome  of  his  war- 
like neighbours,  who  were  perpetually  making  incurfions,  either  predatory  or  hof- 
tile,  into  Cumberland:  whether  he  was  a king  or  a baron,  is  immaterial  to  our 
argument.  The  title  of  King  of  Cumberland,  was  not  extinCt  till  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  were  not  then 
all  forgotten  ; and  w'e  know,  that  the  Romans  ufed  to  diftinguifh  their  victories 
over  the  Scotch,  in  their  fculptures  and  monuments,  by  the  figure  of  a boar.  This 
figure  might  be  retained,  for  feveral  centuries  backwards ; and  might  be  employed 
in  this  inftan.ee,  to  point  out,  that  the  valour  of  the  hero  here  interred,  had  been 
fignalized  by  his  vi<ftories  over  that  people;  whom  it  was  ft  ill  the  fafhion  to  repre- 
lent  under  the  figure  of  a Caledonian  boar.  That  Penrith  is  of  great  antiquity,, 
admits  of  no  doubt : this  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  various  unqueftionably  ancient 
monuments  Hill  in  exiftence,  in  its  neighbourhood.  Perhaps,  (for  we  are  left  en- 
tirely to  conjeClure,)  it  was  the  place  of  royal  refidence.  Ewaine  or  (as  fome 
authors  w rite  it)  Owen , king  of  Cumberland,  was  a party  in  the  congrefs  held  at 
Dacre  and  Maybrcugb,  when  Conjlanline  of  Scotland,  the  reigning  prince  of  Wales, 
and  he,  did  homage  to  Atheljlan  ; and  entered  into  a league  with  him,  to  hold  their 
kingdoms  by  fealty  under  his  protection.  Tradition  calls  this  fuppofed  giant, 
Ewan  Cefaritts.  The  former  of  thefe  names  is  Britifh  ; but  the  other  Roman ; 
and  might  be  given  to  this  Ewan , in  its  true  and  primary  fenfe,  not  as  a name, 
but  as  a title  of  office;  as  declaratory  of  his  fovereignty.  It  can  hardly  be  fup- 
pofed, that  fuch  names  were  hit  upon  by  accident;  and  they  are  not  fuch,  as  an 
inventor  of  fiction  would  have  thought  of.  The  name  of  a large  fortrefs,  not  far 
from  Penrith,  which  we  final  1 treat  of  hereafter,  called  Cafile-Ewaine , counte- 
nances the  idea,  that  a perfon  of  great  note  of  this  name,  whether  a Czar  or  a 
baron,  refided  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  if  he  lived  here,  here  too  he  might  die, 

f Sec  the  extract  from  Leland’s  Colle&ania,  note  to  page  85.  under  the  title  of  BewcalUe. 
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and  here  be  buried  ; and  the  ftones  in  queftion  be  his  tomb,  as  tradition  fays  they 
were.  Perhaps  too  (to  go  on  with  our  conjectures)  he  might  be  a remarkably 
tall  man  ; for  tallnefs  was  confidered  by  the  ancients  as  almoft  a fine  qua  non  in  the 
formation  of  an  hero  : perhaps  he  might  be  even  feven  feet  high;  and  the  upright 
fhaft  rounded  to  that  height,  to  denote  the  human  body,  and  thereby  record  that 
eircumftance  : perhaps  too  he  had  actually  killed  four  real  boars  in  the  adjacent 
foreft,  of  the  fize  expreffed  by  the  rude  delineations  of  boars  in  the  four  fide  ftones ; 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  perhaps  he  had,  in  fome  of  his  warlike  conrcfts,  H un. 
four  Caledonians,  of  redoubtable  prowefs,  who  were  even  taller  than  himfclf; 
and  their  nation,  fize,  and  fate  be  thus  deferibed  by  four  proflrate  boars,  each  of 
them  upwards  of  feven  feet  in  height. f 

As  to  the  done  called  the  Giant’s  Thumb,  it  is  no  more  than  the  remains  of  an 
old  rofe-crofs,  rudely  cut,  and  now  broken;  perhaps  it  was  an  ornament  of  the 
old  church  : we  fee  many  of  thofe  rofe-crofles  on  old  abbeys ; there  is  a very  fine 
one  remaining  on  the  weft  end  of  Lanercoft.  Mr.  Pennant  had  over-lookea> 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  done  was  broken,  and  not  chiffelcd:  by  examining  it, 
it  will,  we  doubt  not,  appear  to  demonftration,  that  the  head  of  the  done  was 
originally  circular. — See  our  engraving,  page  308.  The  dots  exprefs  what  we 
think  has  been  broken  off. 

It  is  faid,  “ That  Mr.  Sandford,  in  his  manufeript  account  of  Cumberland,  de- 
“ dares,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Page,  who  was  fchoolmader  at  Penrith,  from  1 < r 1 
<f  to  1591,  that  a dranger  gentleman  coming  to  an  inn  there,  defired  to  have 
u fome  of  the  confiderable  inhabitants  to  dip  with  him,  whereupon  this  Mr. 
“ Page  and  fome  others  attended  him.  The  dranger  told  them  he  came  to  fee 
,r  the  antiquities  of  the  place:  and  drawing  out  a paper,  faid,  that  Sir  Hugh 
<f  Caefario  had  an  hermitage  fome  where  thereabouts,  called  Sir  Hugh’s  parlour ; 
<c  and  Mr.  Sandford  adds,  that  when  he  was  at  fchool  at  Penrith,  ibis  place  was 
<*  opened  by  William  Turner,  who  there  found  the  great  long  fhank  bones  of  a 
“ man,  and  abroad  fword.”  The  ambiguity  of  the  expredlon,  “ ibis  place f leaves 
the  reader  in  an  uncertainty  whether  the  tomb  in  the  church-yard  (the  fubjeCt 

immediately 

f “ Gigantibus  liunc  morem  a#a  fua  Lap'tdibus  inlcribendi,  adferibere  Ericum  Upfalenfejn  (Lib.  I.) 
44  rnihi  videtur.  Erant  Gigantes  in  Terra  (Gothorum,  omniumque  Septentrionalium  Populorum,  fcilicet)' 
« Viri  poter.res,  ct  famoli  a Sieculo,  qui,  Corporis  Elegantia,  vel  Virium  Potentia,  vel  Utroque  Coeteris 
“ pre-eminebant : et  Hi  fibi  aliquid  Doininii  vendicabant.  Erant  item  et  alii  Confiliis  et  Prudentia 
“ vicrentcs,  et  aliis,  in  agendis  fuis  Confiliis,  diligentiores,  ut  et  Ipfi  fibi  nomen  facerent,  ficut  Gigantes ; 

“ qui  Gclta  fua  Charactere  quodam  Literal  um  Lapidibus  inferibebant;  eoque  Tempore  magnificis  actibus, 
“ ct  prudentibus  Rcfponiis  ac  Confiliis  ftudebatur.” 

Bartholinus , de  Cans  is  contempt a Mortis  a Danis . Lib  I.  Cap.  ix.  p.  143. 

Mr.  Lamb,  in  his  curious  notes  to  the  battle  of  Flodden,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  inferip- 
tion  on  a Roman  altar  ; v.hich,  we  truft,  will  not  be  deemed  quite  foreign  to  our  prefent  enquiry. 

Silvano  Inviiio  facrum. 

C.  Tetius  Veturius  Micianus  Pref.  Ala  Scbafianx,  ob  Aprum  Eximja:  form/e  captum,  quam 
Multi  Antecejfores  ejus  pr cedar  i non  potuerunt. 

V otum  Solvens  lubenter  pofuit. 

This  altar,  he  fays,  was  found  in.  a rivulet,  in  the  bottom  of  a dean,  In  Weardale  ; and  it  proves  thus 
much  at  lead:,  that  there  were  large  bears  in  the  north  fuch  as  it  was  great  merit  to  kill;  and  tlmt  it 
was  not  unufual  to  ereft  monuments  to  the  memory- of  Rich  public  benefa&ors,  as  thofe  w ho  killed  thefe 
tyrants  of  the  forefts. 
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immediately  preceding)  or  Sir  Hugh’s  parlour  was  opened,  when  Mr.  Sandford 
was  at  fchool : but  we  are  led  to  conceive  it  was  the  tomb.  The  hermitage, 
probably  was  the  cave,  which  we  have  deferibed  in  page  291. 

An  ambition  to  extend  one’s  name  beyond  the  grave,  is  neither  unnatural  nor 
unworthy:  it  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  countries.  But,  time,  the  great 
humbler  of  all  human  vanity,  obliterates  inferiptions,  defaces  fculptures,  levels 
pyramids  and  maufoleums.  We  own,  in  our  afTiduous  attempts  to  decypher, 
if  we  may  fo  exprefs  ourfelves,  the  monuments  of  Bewcafile  and  this  place,  v.e 
felt  ourfelves  prompted  by  a fort  of  fy mpathy  with  the  noble  perfonages,  whole 
names  they  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  perpetuate  : the  hoary  headed  monarch 
feems  to  l'mile  at  the  impotency  of  our  attempts  ; and  our  toils  are  fruitlefs.  We 
have  found  this  fenctment  fo  well  exprefled  in  another  part  of  the  Danifh  poem 
before  quoted,  as  we  find  it  in  Bartholinus,  that  we  will  tranferibe  the  paffage,. 
and  with  that  clofe  the  fubjedt. 

• “ quid  Tempus  edax,  quid  non  longiffima  fecli 

€<  Abfumit  Caries?  fua  funt  quoque  Funera  faxo ; 
tc  Fit  rigidae  Cautes  cumulant  fibi  Clade  Ruinas. 

“ Perpetui  aurarum  Curfus,  Pluviacque  Procellaeque 
<c  Et  gravis  Illuvies:  turn  fparfa  Tonitrua  Coelo, 

“ Ac  Tempeflates,  iterataque  Jurgia  Nimbis  ; 

“ Grando,  Nives,  et  Equis  Bobufque  infixa  frequenter 
“ lingula,  et  atroces  jadlataque  Fulgura  Venti, 

" Ipfaque  materies,  per  fefe  obnoxia  muhis 
,f  Dcflu  viis,  Rerumque  vices,  et  plurimus  Angor 
“ Terrarum,  ac  fiffae  fua  per  veftigia  Rupes: 

" Cautibus  eradunt  Artefaue  Notsfque,  profundis 
“ Sint  licet  inferiptae,  perdudfaque  Grammata  fulcis 
“ Ceu  nunquam  peritura.— ” 

The  ilTues  of  the  vicarage  of  Penrith  were  appropriated  “ ad  menfam  Epifcopi 
fo  that  the  bifnop  had  the  tithes  of  wool  and  lamb,  as  appears  by  an  inquifition 
taken  thereof,  A.  D.  1326.  Part  of  the  revenue  of  the  incumbent  arofe,  from  a 
leafe  granted  by  the  dean  End  chapter  of  Carliile,  of  tithes  of  Slegill.  Dr.  Smith, 
bifhop  of  Carl i fie,  about  the  year  1702,  gave  500I.  by  his  will,  for  the  augmentation 
of  this  living,  u ith  which  furn,  lands  were  purchafed  at  Clifton.  About  the  year 
1740,  one  Mary  Bell,  of  Penrith,  gave  240I.  to  be  placed  out  at  interefl,  which 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  vicar  for  reading  morning  prayers  every  day,  and  evening 
prayers  during  lent.  In  1355,  in  pennance  for  certain  trefpaffes  committed  in  the 
church-yard,  feveral  parifhioners  offered  a wax  candle  of  three  pounds  weight 
before  the  image  of  St.  Mary,  in  this  church. 

W’Miam  dc  Strkkland  founded  a chauntry  in  this  church,  in  honour  of  St. 
Andriw,  with  a yeaily  ffipend  ot  61.  to  a chauntry  pried  who  fhould  teach  church 
mufic  and  grammar. 

There  .ras  a houfe  of  grey  friars,  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  founded  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  II.  or  before.  After  the  diffolution,  in  the  34th  year 
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of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VJ II.  the  fite  thereof  was  granted  to  Robert  Tyrwhit, 
Efq.  J In  the  30th,  King  Edward  III.  they  received  a donation  of  ten  fhillings, 
by  the  will  of  Agnes  Denton.  In  the  33d  year  of  that  reign,  the  bilhop  granted 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days,  to  fuch  as  ihould  be  prel'ent  when  the  monks  lighted 
their  candles  on  Chriflmas-day,  and  gave  them  charity,  they  being  very  poor. 

There  was  a very  ancient  fchool  in  this  town.  In  1340,  it  appears,  John 
Eikchcved,  was  licenced  to  teach  the  art  of  grammar  therein.  The  Bilhop  of 
Carl i lie  was  anciently  patron.  In  1361,  Robert  de  Burgham  was  licenfed  to  teach 
the  pfalter,  Pr.  if  darns  grammar,  and  iinging ; but  it  no  where  appears,  what  ftipend 
the  mailer  had,  or  from  whence  it  iflued.  After  the  diffolution  of  the  chauntry, 
founded  by  Strickland,  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters  patent  of  the  1 8th  July,  in 
the  1 6th  year  of  her  reign,  refounded  the  fchocl,  by  the  title  of  :ihe  free  grammar 
Jchcol  of  bfiieen  Elizabeth  in  Penrith,  and  endowed  it  with  the  revenue  of  the  dif- 
folved  chauntry:  to  have  a mailer  and  ufher,  and  be  governed  by  five  of  the  chief 
inhabitants.  The  fchool  appears,  by  much  evidence,  to  have  been  deprived  of 
many  bounties,  now  irrecoverably  loll.  The  following  fhll  fubfilt.  In  i66r, 
William  Robinfon,  of  London,  grocer,  f gave  out  of  his  lands  10I.  a-year,  to  this 
fchool,  and  he  alfo  gave  20I.  a -year,  to  be  applied  by  the  churchwardens  for  edu- 
cating and  bringing  up  poor  girls  in  a free  fchool,  to  learn  to  read  and  do  feamftry 
work,  or  other  learning,  fuirable  to  the  fex.  Mrs.  Joan  Lafcells,  in  1671,  gave 
by  will  100I.  the  interefl  thereof,  to  be  applied  towards  employing  the  girls  in 
the  fchool  founded  by  Mr.  Robinfon,  in  working  of  worded  and  knitting;  which 
fum  of  money,  by  a judicious  application,  produces  five  pounds  a-year,  fecurcd 
out  of  lands  for  ever.  One  Roger  Sleddale,  in  1690,  gave  ten  pounds,  to  be  lent 
to  the  maffer  or  miflrefs  of  the  fchool  without  intered.* 

There  is  alfo  a Sunday  fchool,  liberally  fupported  by  voluntary  contribution. 

Bilhop 

$ Tanner’s  Notitia.  Vide  Pat.  12,  Ed.  II.  p.  2.  m.  19.  Efcheat  Cnmb.  7.  Ed.  III.  n.  36.  pro 
ii  acris  contiguis  maufo  prioris  et  fiatrum  ord.  S.  Auguft.  de  Penrcth,  ex  dono  Johannis  de  Crumbwell. 
pat.  7.  Edw.  III.  p.  2.  m. Notes  Ibid. 

•[-  Tliis  Robinfon  aifo  left  2ol.  yearly  to  the  churchwardens,  veltry  men,  and  overfeers,  for  twenty 
poor  people,  tea  rata  and  ten  women,  to  be  paid  to  them  yearly,  on  the  25th  December.  Alfo,  203. 
for  a fernion  that  day,  53.  to  the  fexton  and  clerk,  and  15s.  for  a collation  for  the  churchwardens,  etc. 
The  like  fum  for  a fermon,  and  cs.  to  the  clerk  and  fexton,  and  35s.  for  a collation  on  afeenfron-day. 

* Among  the  memorials  of  departed  genius  in  this  county,  there  are  few  more  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion than  tjj.ac  Riif'jn , the  fon  ot  llaac  and  Elizabeth  Ritfon,  of  Eamont  Bridge,  born  in  17 6r.  His 
father  dying  when  he  was  young,  and  this  his  fon  being  decrepid  and  lame,  his  mother  very  naturally 
became  defirous  that  he  Ihould  be  enabled  to  get  his  bread,  and  accordingly  exerted  herfelf  to  give  him 
fome  education.  Under  that  excellent  mailer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blain,  with  whom  he  was  a particular 
favourite,  his  progrefs  was  fo  rapid,  that,  at  nine  years  of  age,  he  had  made  no  ordinary  proficiency  in 
Greek  ; and  (hewed  uncommon  aptnd's  in  every  branch  of  learning,  in  which  he  engaged  ; his  advancers 
therein  feeming  more  like  the  revival  of  what  he  had  already  known,  than  the  acquifition  of  new 
info  rmat  ion. 

Anxious  for  the  prefervation  and  purity  of  his  religious  principles,  his  mother  removed  him  at  thirteen, 
to  the  Quaker  fchool  at  Kendal,  much  againft  his  inclination  ; for  Mr.  Blain  and  lfaac  Ritfon  were 
fuited  in  genius.  The  mailer  was  a man  of  line  tafte  ; and  molt  palfionately  fond  of  the  claflics.  A 
lelfon  from  him  was  more  in  the  manner  of  a conference  or  converfation,  than  in  the  ufual  dry  dida&ic  way 
<of  fchools,  being  almoit  as  impatient  of  the  flow  dedu&ions  of  grammatical  infeience,  as  his  eager  pupiL 
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Bilhop  Strickland  before  mentioned,  at  a confiderable  expence,  brought  water 
from  the  river  Petteril  through  this  town,  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 

There 

From  the  moment  Ritfon  ur.derftcod  Greek,  the  father  of  poetry  was  his  confiant  companion;  he 
read  his  battles  with  infatiable  avidity:  nor  was  he  aflramed  to  defeend  to  the  dories  of  heroic  achieve- 
ments told  of  his  countrymen.  Early  in  life,  he  became  dextrous  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  fo  as  to 
be  able,  with  his  arrow,  to  hit  a fmall  wire  at  the  end  of  the  fchool  room.  After  his  return  from  Ken- 
dal, lie  dudied  mathematics  under  Mr.  John  Sice,  then  refluent  at  How-Hill,  in  Mnngrifdale,  in  the  parifh 
of  Grey  dock ; a very  intelligent  Quaker,  and  an  excellent  mathematician.  This  hitherto  unnoticed 
village  fage,  in  mathematical  learning,  like  his  pupil  and  many  others  in  thefe  tieglefled  {pots,  like  fome 
wild  flower,  blooms  unfee  n,  and  nvafes  its  fiucetnefs  on  the  defert  air.  Ritfon’s  ideas  were  fo  clear,  that 
he  undci  flood  the  propofitions  in  the  fiift  fix  books  of  Euclid  almofl  as  foon  as  he  read  them  ; and  had 
he  afterwards  confined  himfelf  to  mathematical  ftudies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  rvould  have 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  began  to  indraft  others,  with  great  credit  to  himfelf,  and  advantage  to  his 
pupils  at  Cailifle;  after  about  two  yeais  of  patient  acquiefcence  in  a courfe  of  life,  in  which  his  profits 
were  fmall  and  his  labouis  gieat,  he  fet  off  on  an  excurfion  into  Scotland.  His  intention  was  to  walk 
all  the  wav  to  the  Highlands,  and  in  particular,,  to-vilit  St.  Kilda  and  the  Ifle  of  Staffa  ; but  we  do  not 
knorv  that  he  proceeded  farther  than  Mull  or  Col.  This  journey  he  mud  needs  have  performed,  literally, 
in  the  dile  and  charafter  of  a bard.  For,  though  he  entered  on  it  but  indifferently  provided,  and  with 
about  twenty  (hillings  in  his  pocket,  in  about  twelve  months,  he  returned  well  apparelled,  with  a poney. 
It  is  not  in  this  way,  that  the  hidories  of  thofe  who  travel  into  Scotland  terminate.  In  this  tour  he 
picked  up  many  beautiful  heroic  ballads  and  fongs,  which  he  often  fung  with  infinite  glee;  a pleafing 
manner  and  paffionate  exprefiion  fupplying  the  defefts  of  voice  and  muiical  tade. 

On  his  return,  he  again  fat  down  to  the  dull  bufinefs  of  breathing  dry  rules  into  hecdlsfs  ears . He 
taught  fchool  at  Penrith  about  as  long  as  he  had  before  pm  fued  the  fame  employment  at  Carlifle.  But, 
though  the  powers  of  his  mind,  his  lively  fancy,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  temper,  always  fecured  him  an 
admittance  into  good  company,  dill  he  fighed  for  a Situation  of  greater  fcope,  to  enjoy  opportunities  of 
obtaining  more  copious  information.  Accoidingly  he  a fecond  time  relinquifhed  the  ill-requited  office  of  a 
fchoolmader ; and  not  much  richer  than  before,  fet  out  on  a journey  into  Scotland,  with  the  intention 
of  Itudying  medicine  at  Edinburgh.  Here  he  became  particularly  attached  to  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  who 
paid  him  much  attention.  There  was  indeed  a great  refemblance  between  their  charafters  ; they  were 
both  of  them  men  of  genius  and  learning  ; but  eccentric,  and  fometimes  imprudent.  During  the  two 
years  that  Ritfon  remained  at  this  celebrated  feat  of  medical  learning,  he  fupported  himfelf  by  writing 
thefis  for  fuch  of  his  fellow-dudents,  as  were  either  too  indolent,  or  too  illiterate,  to  write  for  themfelves. 
Here  too  he  wrote  a poern,  full  of  techinal  medical  terms ; in  which  the  terms  of  art  were  mod  happily 
applied  It  is  much  to  be  legrettea,  that  a very  maderly  tranflation  of  Hefiod’s  Tbecgony , and  other 
works,  has  hitherto  eluded  our  mod  careful  fearch  ; and  we  fear,  is  irrecoverably  lod.  There  is  a good 
evidence,  that  this  work  wa3  begun,  whild  Ritfon  was  under  Mr.  Blain,  and  before  he  was  twelve  years 
of  age  ; and  he  continued  to  correft  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  We  believe  it  was  the  only  work,  about 
which  he  ever  took  much  pains. 

On  his  return  from  Edinburgh,  he  went  to  London;  profefledly  with  the  view  of  completing  his 
medical  education,  by  an  attendance  on  the  hofpitals,  and  on  leftures.  In  London  alfo,  having  no  other 
relource  he  fupported  himfelf,  we  believe,  by  his  literary  exertions.  He  publifhed  a tranflation  of  Ho- 
mer's Hymen  to  Venus;  which,  though  but  indifferently  executed,  and  far  inferior  to  his  Hefiod,  was 
not  ill  received.  In  his  other  poetical  tfFufions,  there  was  an  original  wildncfs  ; his  mind  was  drongly 
tinftured  with  the  fombrous  magnificence  of  his  country;  fo  that  his  poetry,  like  Gray’s,  was  fometimes 
overlosded  with,  what  Dr.  Johnfon  calls,  a cumbrous  fplendour.  This,  however,  is  not  fo  vifible  in  his 
trauflatians,  which  have  all  the  eafe  of  modern  compofitions.  He  wrote  with  uncommon  facility  ; and 
his  nrofe  was  vigorous  and  animated.  Of  this  the  public  is  already  in  pofleffion  of  a fair  fpecimen,  in 
the  Preface  to  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes  ; which  was  written  by  Ritfon.  It  feems  to  be  the  happy 
privilege  of  geniu3  to  know  every  thing,  even  matters  of  faft,  as  it  were  intuitively.  Like  the  milk- 
woman of  Bridol,  Ritfon  knew,  underdood,  and  wrote  well  of,  various  matters,  of  which  there  is  no 
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There  is  a great  weekly  market  held  here  on  the  Tuefday,  and  a fair  on  Tuefday 
in  Whit  fun- week ; Whitfuntide  and  Martinmas  are  (latute  times  for  hiring  fervants. 

The 


evidence  that  he  had  ever  heard.  All  he  could  know  of  the  antiquities  of  this  county,  he  mud  have 
picked  up  from  mifcellaneous  reading  ; and  from  converfation  with  thofe  who  probably  were  lefs  informed 
than  he  himfelf  was.  He  had  written,  and  intended  to  have  publifhed,  a fet  of  Effays  on  Moral  and 
philofophical  fubjefts ; but  thefe  are  alfo  loft.  It  would  feem  that  he  partly  maintained  himfelf  in 
London,  by  taking  private  pupils : he  alfo  earned  fomething  by  writing,  for  iome  time,  the  medical 
articles  in  the  Monthly  Review.  Dr.  Johnfon  tomewhere  fpeaks  of  the  London  bookfellers,  as  the  bell 
patrons  of  men  of  learning.  This  may  be  the  cafe  with  thofe,  who  have  already  made  their  way  to  fame. 
But,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  cafes  of  Chatterton  and  Ritfon,  bookfellers  are  not  more  forward  than 
the  rell  of  mankind,  to  patronize  that  genius,  which  the  world  has  not  previously  patronized. 

Ritfon,  though  lame,  with  the  aid  of  his  ftaff,  was  aclive  and  alert ; and  he  loved  to  wander  among 
mountains  and  lakes,  and  there  conceive  and  compofe  poetry.  In  fuch  fituations,  he  touched  every  thing 
with  the  pencil  of  Salvator  and  Rofa.  His  deferiptions  were  tremendoufly  fublime. 

Ritfon  wrote  only  when  he  felt,  and  was  prompted  by  fome  incident  or  occurrence  immediately  before 
him.  Of  this  nature  are  the  following  verfes,  addreffed  to  Mr.  Head,  an  ingenious  painter,  of  Carlille, 
now  in  Italy  : they  are  ftudioully  local  and  northern  : — 


x.  The  winds  upon  Blenkartbur’s{  i)  head,  X 

Are  often  loud  and  ftrong;  y 

And  many  a tempeft  o’er  his  cliffs 

Carreering  fvveeps  along.  X 

2.  Like  him,  Helvellyn ( 2 ) fvvells  on  high 

In  fullen,  mifty  pride  ; X 

And,  low’ring  o’er  his  fubjedl  hills,  t 

Surveys  the  world  fo  wide. 

3 A wilder  wafte  than  this  hoar  hill 

No  mortal  ever  trod  ; 0 

With  gulphs  and  gills  his  fummits  fcan’d, 

Its  fides  with  forefts  nod.  ft 

4.  Whilft  trim  Dunmallet’  s[$)  but  a fpeck, 

Though  deck’d  by  art  fo  fine  ; 

With  tufted  top,  and  copfy  fides,  \ 

And  alleys  arch’d  with  pine. 

5.  Dark  are  the  hills  on  every  fide, 

From  Dadd[^.)  to  Stibrow ( 5 ) cragg  ; 0 

From  Kirkjloti  ( 6 ) down  to  Barton  Fell  ( 7 ) 

And  diftant  Hallen-IJag. ( S ) X 

<5.  Here  Highjlreet ( 9 ) fiowns,  upon  whole  head  0 
Eternal  winter  reigns ; X 

A nd  Kidjlow  Pike,  (10)  by  doggrel  fong  ft 

Renown’d  through  all  the  plains.  [[vale  v 

7.  Down  Place-Fell , ( 1 1 ) and  on  Sandwich  (12)  X 
The  Lonother[  13)  cat’raft  pours  ; 6 

And  difmal  /l trey  (14)  through  his  woods  y 

Makes  daik  the  mid-day  hours.  X 


8.  There’s  Crofs-fe!l[  1 5 ) too,  with  cloud-capt  head 
Bepatch’d  vvith  winter’s  fnow; 

From  whole  dark  helm{  16)  the  hurricanes 
Defcend  and  howl  below. 

9.  The  eaftern  view,  the  weftern  view. 

Each  dipt  in  ocean  feems ; 

Northumbrian  hills,  and  Cumberland 
With  its  fair  glitt’ring  ftreams. 

10.  Skiddaw(  i 7) — but  why  old  Skiddaw  name 

Whom  thoufand  bards  have  fung  ; ' 

Yet  oft,  O let  me  climb  thy  fides, 

And  range  thy  peaks  among  ! 

1 1.  Thy  peaks  are  rear'd  o’er  Derwent’s  lake, 
The  ocean  to  furvey  ; 

And  C a /dew’s  ftream  from  thee  defeends 
In  narrow,  headlong  way. 

12.  Helvellyn  too  his  rugged  feet 
Doth  bathe  in  filver  floods  : 

Ullfwater  beats  upon  his  rocks. 

And  murmurs  in  his  woods. 

13.  His  bafon  through  Blenk-Arthur  holds 
Within  his  bofom  drear  ; 

High,  wond’rous  high,  and  wall’d  with  rock:,, 
Whofe  waters  cold  appear. 

14.  Hence  Glender-neckin  founds  along 
’Twixt  Scale  and  Cova  deep, 

And  thence  round  Souter-fell  purfues 
His  journey  to  the  deep. 


In  Stanza  ift. — 1 The  mafs  of  hills  between  Caldbeck  and  Kefvviclt. — a Between  Wythbnrn  and  Ullfwater. — 3 At  the 
foot  of  Ullfwater. — 4 Between  Ullfwater  and  Derwent. — 5 Ullfwater,  Patterdale — 6 Between  Pattcrdale  and  Amble - 
i!de. — 7 The  lower  end  of  Ullfwater — 8,9  Banks  of  Ullfwater,  and  near  Hawfwater. — 10  Ditto. — 11,11,13  The 
Welhnorland  fide  of  Ullfwater. — 14  Cumberland  ditto. — 15  Between  Alfton-Moor  and  Eden. — 16  A remar^ible  wind. 
— 17  The  King  of  Mountains. 

15.  Nor 
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The  crofs  has  formerly  had  a hall  appertaining  to  it,  of  fome  confequence, 
which  was  called  Archer’s  Hall;  as  appears  by  a deed  of  Sir  John  Lowther’s,  in 
the  year  1633.  have  not  learned  from  whence  this  name  arofe,  but  conceive 

it 


15.  Nor  mufl  I pafs  by  Carnck  grim. 

All  rude  with  rocks,  and  clad  in  fnow; 

Or  Dry-combs  brow,  where  Bent  alone 
And  whortle  berries  grow. 

16.  Dricoom  has  got  a murkey  tarn, 

That  feeds  a gloomy  Hream  ; 

Where  e’en  in  fnmmer  l’carce  two  hours 
Prevails  the  folar  beam. 

17.  And  o’er  their  heads  in  funny  noons 
Still  filence  fits  alone; 

O,  in  no  crowded  haunts  of  men 
Can  fuch  repofe  be  known. 

I S.  Thy  (luggard  life  thou  Reymldite! 

How  can  :t  thou  doze  away, 

Where  Eden  creeps  into  the  lea, 

And  wears  his  banks  of  clay. 

19.  The  hills  are  ours,  and  all  their  rocks. 
Where  Magic’s  felf  might  dwell ; 

Thcfe  cataracts,  thefe  funny  lakes, 

And  many  a mo£s-clad  dell. 


X 20  Now  all  our  forefts  fpread  their  fhades# 

V And  woodland  warbles  ftng; 

X And  faires  fport  at  even  tide, 

A J n wild,  fantaftic  ring. 

0 21.  Old  babbling  Echo  too  Is  here, 

To  fwains  in  love  ftill  nigh; 

0 Difpos’d  to  liften  to  thy  plaints, 
y And  anfwer  figh  for  iigh. 

X 22.  And  in  our  fprings  fair  Naiads  dwell, 

0 All  fluib’d  with  health  andeafe: 

¥ Dryads  and  Hamadryads  too 
X Frolick  around  our  trees. 

0 23.  Sweet  mountain  nymphs,  with  coral  lipsj 

X And  cheeks  juft  dimpling  into  fmile  ; 

X O Come,  and  with  thefe  mirthful  maids 
0 All  low-born  cares  beguile. 

X 24.  O come,  and  we’ll  be  mountaneers, 

X Or  home-fpun  village  fwains  ; 

v Or  with  poetic  ardour  fir’d, 

X Sing  wild  uncondite  {trains. 


As  a fpecimen  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Ritfon  compofed,  we  infert  the  following  fragment,  or 
rhapfody,  in  blank  verfe;  (truck  off  in  a moment;  merely  from  his  having  once  accidentally  written  the 
three  words  Chtho , Lacbe/is,  Atropos,  to  try  his  pen,  after  mending  it: 


I wonder  much,  as  yet  yd’re  fpinning  fates, 

What  thread’s  yet  twilled  out  for  me, 

Oid  jades  ! X 

Clad  in  your  fliades  Cimmerian,  could  I pierce  A 
The  horrid  depths  of  yew,  that  (hade  your  caverns,  0 
I’d  make  the  race  of  men  turn  more  than  pale 
With  terrors  yet  unknown.  But,  ftill  lpin  on, 
Carelcfs  if  ye  produce  or  weal  or  woe. 

Yes,  weird fijlers , ye  unconfcious  pour 
The  bitter  or  the  honied  draughts  of  life;  0 

Recklefs  of  what  we  feel.  Still  turn  your  wheel,  “ 
And  ftill,  like  village  maids,  ye  fpin  and  fing,  X 
Tho  ev’ty  note  beats  like  the  knolling  death-bell;  0 
And  empires  rife  or  fall,  as  ye  decree.  X 

Ah!  Atropos;  perhaps  for  me  thou  fpinn’fl  X 

Neglect,  contempt,  and  penury  and  woe:  y 

Be’t  fo  : whilft  that  foul  fiend,  the  Spleen, 

A pd  moping  Melancholy  fpare  me,  all  the  reft  ft 
I’ll  bear,  as  firould  a man : ’twill  do  me  good, 

And  teach  me  what  no  better  fortune  could,  X 

Humility,  and  fympathy,  with  other’s  ills. 

Too  oft.  O fhamc  ! we  pine  at  paltry  woes,  y 

Forgetful,  that  we  merit  greater:  fince  full  oft 
We  teize  and  torment  one  another,  far  too  oft 
Arc  cruel  to  the  poor  dumb  race;  in  being’s  fcale  V 
vol.  i.  X : 


Perhaps  as  good  as  we.  Ah  me  ! why  fleeps 
The  thunderbolt  of  heav’n,  whilft  God’s  all-feeing 
eye 

Perceives  what  tyrants  men  are  ; and  how  much# 
Wretched  themfelves,  thy  make  creation  groan. 
Yet  man  ftill  murmurs,  ftill  forgets  to  own, 

That  fuff’ring  is  the  nat’ral  doom  of  guilt. 

Why,  what,  if  on  a bed  of  thorns  we  lleep; 

Fools  that  we  are,  this  bed  ourfelves  have  made. 
And  fharpen’d  all  its  goads.  Ye  deftinies, 

I lo>’e  you  much:  y'e  flatter  not  my  pride. 

Your  mein,  ’tis  true,  is  wrinkled  hard  and  four, 
Your  words  are  harfh  and  ftern:  and  fterner  ftill 
Yourpurpofes  to  me.  Yet  I forgive 
Whatever  you  have  done,  or  mean  to  do. 

Beneath  fome  baleful  planet  burn,  I’ve  found 
In  all  this  world,  no  friend,  with  foft’ring  hand# 
To  lead  me  on  to  fcience,  which  I love 
Beyond  all  elfe  the  world  could  give:  yet  ftill 
Your  rigour  I forgive  : ye  are  not  yet  my  foes  ; 
My  own  untutor’d  will’s  my  only  curfe. 

Wegrafp  Afphaltic  apples;  blooming  poifon I 
We  love  what  we  fhould  hate:  how  kind,  ye  fates  ! 
To  thwart  our  wifhes:  O ye’re  kind  to  icourge  1 
And  flay  us  to  the  bone,  to  make  us  feel. — 

Ritfon! 
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it  was  thearfenal  of  the  town,  where  the  archers  depofited  their  bows  and  arrows; 
being  a place  convenient  on  any  alarm,  to  arm  for  defence. 


Ritfon  was  too  volatile,  to  be  a good  author.  It  was  difficult  to  prevail  on  him  to  revile  and  correft 
any  thing.  The  foregoing  verfes  are  taken  from  his  firft,  and  perhaps  only,  copy,  written  on  the  backs 
of  old  letters. 

He  was  an  admirer  of  Shakefpear;  and  well  acquainted  with  the  dramatic  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome:  and  often  talked  of  producing  a dramatic  piece  on  the  Grecian  model;  in  which,  he  faid,  he 
would  incorporate  fome  of  the  Lines  here  preferved;  and  of  fimiliar  fragments. 

But  this,  and  many  other  projects,  which  were  for  ever  employing  his  bufy  and  fertile  imagination, 
were  all  blafted  by  an  untimely  death.  After  a fhort,  but  irregular  life  in  London,  he  died,  in  a few 
week’s  ilinefs  at  Ifliugton,  in  j 789;  and  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 

‘ Alas!  poor  Ritfon!  fare  thee  well! 
u We  could  have  better  lpar’d  a better  marr. 

“ Adieu  and  take  thy  praife  with  thee  to  heav’n:- 
“ Thy  faults  and  failings  deep  with  thee  in  thy  giavc, 

“ But  not  remembered  in  thy  Epitaph  ! Biographia  Comb. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Hohfon , it  is  prefumed  was  a native  of  Cumberland;  though  we  have  not  been  fo 
fortunate  in  our  enquiries,  as  to  afeertain  the  exadl  place  of  his  birth:  but,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  was  born 
either  in  or  near  Penrith;  and,  probably,  of  low  parentage.  He  was  on  the  foundation  at  Queen’s ; 
and  became  a fellow.  In  1755,  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Holwelf  in  Somerfetftiire:  was  in 
the  commiffion  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Somerfet  and  Darfct;  and  died  in  1777.  His  fon,  a 
clergyman,  is  faid  to  be  now  living  at  Sherborne  in  Dorfctfin’re.  In  1 745,  he  publifhed  a very  valuable 
poem,  entitled  “ Chriftianity  the  Light  of  the  Moral  World:”  which  is  addreffed  in  a dedication, 
written  in  a flile  peculiarly  handfome  and  dignified,  to  Nicholas  Franklyn  Miller,  Efq.  of  Hyde  Hall  in 
Hertfordlhire;  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  tutor:  and  from  its  being  dated  at  Greenwich,  we  are 
led  to  conjedlute,  that,  as  was  the  cafe  with  at  leafh  one  other  northern  writer  of  great  eminence  in  the 
literary  world,  he  either  kept  the  academy  there,  or  was  an  affillant  in  it.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Seed  s 
Pofthumous  Works,  the  fourth  Letter,  addreffed  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  it  is  known  was  addrefled  to  our 
author.  He  appears  to  have  been  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  fnendfhip  with  Seed;  and  we  have 
fancied,  that,  in  the  very  little  of  profe  that  he  has  written,  there  is  fome  refemblance  to  Seed’s  peculiar  ftile; 
which  is  rich  and  flowing  almolt  to  excels  Seed  fpeaks,  as  one  who  felt  for  his  friend’s  bad  Jiale  of 
health , and  laments  that  the,  world  does  not  encourage  modejl  worth. 

The  defign  of  his  poem  was,  as  he  himfelf  Hates  it,  tp  reprefent  the  great  difference  there  is  between 
the  difeoveries  of  reafon,  and  thofe  that  are  made  by  revelation.  It  therefore  defetibes  the  midni  -lit 
darknefs  and  oiiginal  confufion  of  the  firft  rude  chaos  of  nature,  as  a fignilicant  emblem  of  the  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  Heathen  world;  and  the  beautiful  older  and  brightnefs  of  the  univeife  arifing  from  the 
light  of  the  fun,  as  an  expreflive  and  lively  picture  of  the  clear  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian.  It  has 
been  well  obfeived,  that  poets  have  feidom  been  fuccefsful  on  religious  topics:  yet  we  think  the  poem 
before  us  not  only  philofophical,  but  highly  poetical.  Our  readers  will,  in  fome  degree,,  be  enabled  to 
judge  for  th  mfelves  how  fa>  our  opinion  on  this  point  is  well  or  ill  founded,  from  the  following  paffage, 
feledted  from  the  2 1 ft  page  of  the  poem : — 


“ Hail,  pureft  offspring!  unpolluted  ftream  ! X 
“ Fair  effluence  of  him,  who  lives  in  light  0 
«*  Yet  unconeeiv’d  by  man ! Thy  golden  throne,  X 
“ For  ever  fix’d  by  geometric  rule,  A 

**  In  heaven’s  high  concave,  with  unbroken  laws  0 
«*  Gf  kind  attraction,  world  with  world  unites  X 
“ In  friendly  league  : and,  as  a limpid  fount 
« Perennial  flowing,  unexhaufted  pours  y 

There  is  annexed  to  this  poem  a facred  Eclogue, 
^uliarly  fweet, 


A living  lufture  round  the  rolling  orbs. 

“ At  thy  approach  the  univerfal  choir 
“ Of  Raptur’d  angels  tun’d  their  filver  harps, 

“ And  fang  for  joy.  The  palpable  obfeure 
“ Of  ancient  Chaos  and  her  filler  Night 
“ Confounded  fled.  All  nature  fmil’d  ferene, 

“ And,  as  the  rofe  frefh  op’ning  to  fhe  morn, 

“ Unv.il’d  her  bofom  to  thy  genial  beam.” 

entitled  The  Magi,  the  numbers  of  which  are  pe- 
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There  are  three  inferior  manors  within  the  precin&s  of  Penrith.  One  belong- 
ing to  the  Bilhop  ot  Carlifle,  called  Bilhop’s  Row,  having  about  twelve  tenements 
in  Penrith  held  by  leafe. 

Another  manor  is  that  of  the  Huttons,  of  Hutton  Hall,  in  Penrith,  a family 
lately  become  extinct:  Mr.  Gafgarth  now  poflell'es  the  maniion.  What  is  re- 
marked to  be  extraordinary  is,  that  Mr.  Gafgarth  holds  by  leafe  for  a term  of 
twenty  one  years,  under  the  Bilhop  of  Carlille,  certain  lands  there;  which  are 
held  of  him,  though  a lcfiee  only,  by  cuflomary  tenure. 


HUTTONS  OF  HUTTON  HALL. 


Adam,  temp.  K.  Edw.  I. 

Alexander,  temp.  K.  Edw.  III. 

Thomas,  and  Helen  his  wife,  temp.  K.  Hen.  V. 

I 

John  temp.  K.  Hen.  VI. 

m.  Ifabel,  daughter  of  Hugh  Salkeld,  of  Cofegill,  Weilmorland. 

. | 

William,  temp.  K.  Hen.  VII. 

I 

John, 

m.  Eliz.  d.  and  coheirefs  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,*  of  Croglin. 


Anthony,  temp.  K.  Hen,  VIII. 

m.  Eliz.  d.  of  Thos.  Mufgrave,  of  Corncach,  by  his  wife  Eliz.  baftard  d.  of  Thos  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland 
. a 


Sir  William,  Knight. 

ill  m.  Jane,  d.  of  Rowland  Vaulx,  of  Cateilen. 
zd  m.  Dorothy,  d.  of  Benfon 




Thomas 
d.  f.  i. 
_.A 


William 
d.  f.  i. 


Richard 

one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas 
Agnes,  d.  and  coheirefs  of  Thos.  Brigs,  of  Canmire 
A» 


Chrift, 


v V” 

Rich.  Thos 


Anthony 

m.  Eliz.  d.  of  Robt. 

Burdet  of  Brarucourt 
Warwickihire,f  died  of  Snittlegaith 
1637,  fans  iff.  Cumberland. 


"■V" 


1 

Anne 


— v 

Bernard  Sufan 

m.  Ann  d.  of  m.  S.  Mufgrave  m.  Sir  Ch. 
Hugh  Stamper  Dalilon 


-y ~y  v V \T~ 

Ken.  Eliz.  Jane  Mary  Cath.  Julian 

1 •A— ( ; > 

m.  Dawney  m.  Sir  P.  Mufgrave 


< A— -■ V v -v V v V > 

William  Richard  John  Bernard  Thomas  Dorothy  Anne  Grace  Catharine 

m.  Eliz.  dr  of  Chr.  Lan- 
cafter,  of  Stockbridge. 

Anthony 

* Beauchamp’s  arms,  Argent  on  a Bend  three  plates. 

f K.  Edw.  IV.  ann.  reg.  17.  1477.  King  Edward  in  his  progreffe,  hunted  in  Thomas  Burdet’s  parke,  at  Arrow,  and 
flewe  many  of  his  deere,  amongft  the  which,  one  was  a white  bucke.  Thomas  Burdet,  when  he  underftood  thereof, 
wifhed  the  Buckes  head  in  his  belly,  that  moved  the  King  to  kill  it.  Burdet  was  apprehended,  accufed  of  treafon,  con* 
demned,  drawn  from  the  tower  of  London  to  tiburne,  and  there  beheaded.  Stowe,  p.  173. 
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Anthony.  Bernard.  John.  Henry.  Dorothy.  Anne. 

. I 

Richard 

I 

Addifon 

d.  about  50  y.  age,  f.  p. 


The  third  is  a manor  formerly  belonging  to  the  Carletons,  of  Carleton  Hall. 
This  was  the  ancient  manor  houfe  of  the  family  of  Carletons,.  who  appear  to 
have  been  fettled  here  foon  after  the  conqueft;  and  from  that  period,  made  their 
conftant  refidence  until  the  year  1707,  when  iffue  male  failed. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CARLETON. 

Baldwin  Jefferey  de  Carleton  Odard  de  Carleton  Henry  de  Carleton 
Gilbert  de  Carleton  William 

m.  Helena,  d.  of  Geoffrey  Stainton 

Adam,  d.  ij  K.  Ed.  I. 

m.  Sarah,  d.  of  Adam  Newton 

I 

John,  d.  31,  K.  Ed.  I, 
m.  Dorothy,  d.  of  Brougham,  of  Brougham 

Thomas,  d.  19,  Fd.  If. 

*1.  Joan,  d,  of  Roger  de  Lancafter 

I 

John,  d.  30,  Ed.  III. 
nj.  Margaret,  d.  of  John  de  Mofton 

Thomas,  d.  2 2d,  K.  Rich.  II. 
m.  Alice,  daughter  of  George  Dawbury,  Yorkfhire 

Thomas,  d.  n,  K.  Hen.  VIII. 
m.  Ifabel,  d.  of  Chriflopher  Brougham,  of  Brougham 

I 

Thomas  d.  22,  K.  Hen  VIII. 
an.  Agnes,  d.  of  Thos.  Wybergh,  of  Clifton 

I 

Thom  >s  died  4,  Phil,  and  Mary 

m.  Anne,  daughter  of  Thos.  Layton  of  Dalemain 

I 

Thomas,  d.  29,  Q-  Eh’z. 
m.  Mable,  d.  of  Cariifle,  of  Carlifle 

I 

1 

Thomas,  d.  40,  Q.  Eiiz. 
an.  Barbara,  d.  of  Hugh  Lowther,  of  Lowthey 
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Sir  Thomas,  d.  1 4,  K.  Cha.  I.  Gerard, 

ir..  Eliz.  d.  of  John  shelly,  of  Woodborough,  Nottingham,  m.  Nichola,  d.  of  Elliot,  of  Redburgb 

widow  of  Marmaduke  Conftable,  , J 

d.  f.  iff.  Sir  William,  Knight, 

iff  m.  Dorothy,  d.  of  Sir  Cha.  Dalfton, 
had  iffue  a daughter,  Mary. — 2d  m.  Barbara,  d.  of  Rober  t 
de  la  Vale,  of  Cowpan. 


Robert  Alice, 

d.  f.  iff. 

CARLETON-HALL/ 

With  its  demcfnes,  w as  purchafed  near  a century  ago,  by  John  Pattinfon,  Eft;, 
younger  fon  of  Thomas  Pattinfon,  Llq.  of  Breaks,  in  YVcftmorland  He  left  one 
ion,  Chriftopher,  who  dying  unmarried,  the  eftate  de\olved  on  his  three 
lifters;  and,  on  a partition,  Carleton-Hall  was  aftigned  to  the  el  deft,  wife  of 

Thomas 

* “ George  Carleton , fon  of  Guy,  iecond  fon  of  Thomas  Carleton,  of  Carleton-Hall,  in  Cumberland, 
“ was  born  at  Norhatn,  in  Northumberland  ; at  the  time  his  father  was  keeper  of  the  caille  there,  was 
“ educated  in  grammar  learning  by  the  care  of  the  northern  apoitle,  called  Bernard  Gilpin  : who  alfo 
“ (when  he  was  fitted  for  the  univerfity)  fent  him  to  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
“ 1 5 76,  being  then  feventeen  years  of  age,  aud  exhibited  to  his  ftudies,  and  took  care  that  nothing  fhould 
“ be  wanting  to  advance  his  pregnant  parts.  In  the  latter  end  of  1579,  he  took  a degree  in  arts,  and 
“ forthwith  completed  it  by  determination  ; his  difputes  being  then  noted  to  exceed  any  of  his  fellows, 
“ that  did  their  cxerciie  in  the  fame  Lent.  In  1580,  he  was  eledted  probationer  of  Merton  College, 
“ wherein  he  fpent  almoft  five  years  before  he  proceeded  in  his  faculty.  While  he  remained  in  that 
“ college,  he  was  efteemed  a good  orator  and  poet ; but,  as  years  came  on,  abetter  difputant  in  divinity, 

than  he  had  before  been  in  philofophy.  He  was  alfo  well  verfed  in  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen  ; and 
“ wanted  nothing  to  make  him  a complete  theologift.  I have  loved  him , faith  Camden  in  his  Britannia, 
“ in  regard  of  his  Jingular  knowledge  in  divinity  'which  he  profejj'eth , and  in  other  more  delightful  literature ; 
“ and  am  beloved  by  him  again.  What  were  his  preferments  fucceffively  after  he  left  that  college,  I can- 
“ not  tell,  became  the  regifter  of  the  adls  of  that  houfe  is  altogether  iilent  as  to  them.  Sure  I am.  that 
“ after  he  had  continued  many  years  there,  and  had  taken  the  degrees  in  divinity,  he  was  promoted  to 
“ the  fee  of  J andaff,  in  1618  ; and  was  one  of  the  learned  Englifh  divines  that  were,  by  his  majefty’s 
“ command,  fent  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  admirably  well,  to  the  credit  of  our 
“ nation,  that,  alter  his  return,  he  was  in  i6rg,  eledted  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  He  was  a perfon  of 
“ folid  judgment  and  of  various  reading,  a bitter  enemy  to  Papilts,  and  a fevere  Calvinift. 

He  wrote  Henrici  Charadleres,  4to  Oxon,  1603. 

2.  Tithes  examined,  and  proved  to  be  due  to  the  clergy  by  a Divine  Right,  4to,  1606. 

3.  Jurifdidtion  Regal,  Epifeopal,  Papal,  4to,  1610. 

4.  Confenfus  ccclefise  Catholicae  contra  Tridentinos,  8vo,  1613. 

5.  A thankful  remembrance  of  God’s  mercy,  &e  4to,  1614. 

6.  Short  DiredBons  to  know  ihe  true  ’ hurch,  1625. 

7.  Oiati  >11  made  at  t e Hague  befoie  the  Prince  of  Orange,  &c.  1619. 

8.  The  Madneff  of  Allrclogers,  1624. 

9.  Examination  ol  the  Dodlrine  of  the  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  1626. 

10.  A joynt  /-vttetlat’on,  that  the  church  of  England  was  not  impeached  by  the  Synod  of  Dort. 

11.  Vita  Bcrnardi  Oilp  n,  vere  fandb’fiimi  Famaque  apnd  Anglos  Aquilones  celeberrimi,  8vo,  1656. 

12.  Teitimoiiy  of  the  Prelbytcrian  Difcipline  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Epifeopal  Government  in 

England,  1642. 
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Thomas  Simpfon,  Efq.  younger  Ton  of  Hugh  Simpfon,  Efq.  of  Mufgrave-Hallt 
in  this  county  ; he  leaving  one  fon  only,  who  died  unmarried,  the  eftate  came  to 
his  only  daughter,  wife  of  the  late  James  Wallace,  Efq.  his  Majeffy’s  Attorney 
General.  Since  his  death,  ihe  has  made  it  her  chief  refidence,  and  having  em- 
ployed on  its  improvement  much  attention,  added  to  a correct  tafte,  has  fucceeded 
in  rendering  Carleton  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpots  in  this  part  of  England. — 
Nature  certainly  had  done  much  in  the  difpofition  of  the  features,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  force  or  change  the  character  her  hand  had  imprefied  upon  the 
place.  The  great  merit  is,  that  of  having  followed  and  affiffed  the  outline  which 
flie  drew.  The  general  fcene,  incloled  on  all  fides  by  hills,  prefents  in  its  whole 
afpeCt,  retirement  and  tranquillity. — -The  houfe  is  plain  and  modern;  its  fitua- 
tion  rather  low',  (though  upon  a Imall  knoll ) commands,  in  front,  an  extenfive 
lawn,  which  is  interfered  by  the  river  Eamont,  while  the  Lowther  winds  round 
its  extremity.  To  the  north,  it  is  fheltered  by  a plantation  of  old  trees,  and  a 
wooded  hill.  To  the  eaft  and  weft,  the  ground  rifes  from  it  by  gentle  acclivities, 
and,  extending  on  each  fide,  forms  a fort  of  rude  femicircle,  and  (huts  in  the 
lawn  beneath.  The  banks  are  rapid  and  abrupt,  and  cloathed  every  w here  with 
hanging  woods;  through  thefe  the  walks  are  carried,  and  at  different  points 
difcovering  the  country,  open  a fucceffion  of  views,  varioufly  charaCterifed,  but 
univerfally  beautiful. 

From  the  terrace,  on  the  weft,  the  principal  objeCts  are  the  venerable  ftately 
ruins  of  Brougham  Caftle,  with  the  Park  of  Whinfield,  once  the  refidence  of  the 
celebrated  Countefs  of  Pembroke,  now  in  the  poffeffion  of  her  defcendant,  the 
Earl  of  Thanet.  Beyond  is  a wdde  extent  of  country,  clofed  by  that  majeftic 
range  of  mountain,  known  by  the  name  of  Crofs-Fell.  On  the  eaft,  the  points  of 
view  are  numerous,  but  the  objeCts  which  diftin61y  compofe  them,  are  all  united 
in  that  which  is  feen  from  a fmall  temple,  rifing  in  the  midft  of  the  wood,  upon  a 
bold  projection  of  the  hill.  On  this  profpedt  is  comprehended  every  variety  of 
feature  combined,  w-ithout  confufion,  and  arranged  with  the  moft  picfturefque 
effedt.  Beneath  is  the  lawn,  with  the  reaches  and  windings  of  the  Eamont,  fome- 
times  fretted  and  rapid,  at  others  gliding  peacefully  down  its  courfe.  On  the 
point  of  a hill,  at  a fmall  diftance,  ftands  the  little  chapel  of  Brougham,  with  a 
few  trees  furrounding  it.  Beyond  are  fpread,  in  all  their  richnefs  and  grandeur, 
the  woods  of  Lowther. — The  eye  then,  purfuing  the  river  towards  its  fource, 

13.  Latin  Letter  to  the  learn«d  Camden  ; containing  Notes  on  the  Britannia. 

14.  Several  Sermons. 

“ He  had  alfo  a hand  in  the  Dutch  Annotations,  and  in  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  which  were 
“ ordered  by  the  fynod  of  Dort  to  be  undertaken,  yet  were  not  completed  and  publiihed,  till  1637.  At 
“ length  having  lived  to  a good  old  age,  he  concluded  his  lail  day  in  the  month  of  May,  1628;  and 
“ was  buried  in  the  choir,  near  to  the  altar  of  his  cathedral  church  at  Chicheller.  By  his  firfl  wife, 
“ named  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Killegrew,  Knight,  and  widow  of  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  of  Billeng- 
“ here,  in  Berks,  he  had  iffue  a fon  named  Henry  Carleton,  living  fometimes  in  the  parifh  of  Furle,  in 
“ Suffex,  elefted  burgefs  for  Arundel,  to  ferve  in  that  parliament,  which  began  at  Weitminfter,  13th  of 
“ April  1 640,  and  from  the  unhappy  parliament,  which  began  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  he 
“ received  a commiffion  from  the  members  thereof  to  be  a captain : in  which  office  and  command  he 
“ (hewed  bhnfelf  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  biffiops.” Wood’s  Athen.  Oxon. 
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travels  over  a country  of  infinite  irregularity,  enriched  with  the  higheft  cultiva- 
tion, and  clad  with  fertility  and  abundance,  till  it  is  arrefted  by  the  romantic 
broken  fummits  of  the  mountains,  in  the  bofom  of  which  is  concealed  the  lake  of 
Ullfwater,  forming  a fine  contrail  and  termination  to  the  Yiew.f 
We  afcended  the  heights  above  Penrith,  to 

THE  BEACON, 

Which  fo  much  arrefts  the  traveller’s  attention. — It  is  a fquare  building  of  (lone, 
well  placed  for  giving  an  alarm  to  the  country  in  times  of  public  danger.  The 
north  and  tail  windows  of  the  beacon-houfe  afford  a profped  of  Crofs-Fell,  with 

the 


f PF.NRITH  Boundary  on  the  fide  of  Caterlen. 

The  ancient  bounds  of  the  cow  pafture  of  Penrith,  proved  before  the  commifTi oners,  Henry  Lord 
8croop,  John,  Bifhop  of  Carliflc,  John  Vaughan  fenior,  Efquire,  John  Swift,  Auditor,  Edward  Dacre. 
Efquire,  Richard  Dudley,  Efquire,  imon  lingfby,  Efquire,  and  Ambrofe  Lancafter,  Gentleman  : It 
beginneth  at  one  great  Grey  Stone,  otherwife  called  the  Picked  How,  being  the  furtheft  part  of  the 
franchifes  of  Penrith  ; and  fo  from  the  laid  ftone  unto  one  other  great  Grey  Stone  welt,  lying  on  the 
Ring  dyke  of  the  corn  field  ; and  then  from  that  Grey  Stone,  north  alongft  the  faid  dyke  unto  Petterel ; 
and  fo  over  Petterel  to  the  Ring  dyke  again,  riding  weft  along  the  laid  dyke  unto  one  old  caften  dyke 
which  is  cad  oveithwait  beyond  Mellinghow;  and  then  crofting  north  alongft  the  faid  old  caften  dyke, 
being  the  principal  and  ancient  bounder  between  the  lordfhip  of  Penrith  and  Caterlen,  which  faid  old 
dyke  ilinteth  upon  Plumpton  Dyke  ; and  then  from  the  faid  Old  Dyke  end,  al*ngft  Plumpton  Dyke, 
eaft  over  Petterel  unto  Plumpton  park  nuke,  otherwife  called  Plumpton  Nuke  ; and  fo  alongft  the  faid 
wall  as  the  fame  reacheth  north  unto  Salkeld  Yate  ; and  fo  crofting  eaft  from  the  faid  Yate  alongft 
Yardgill,  otherwife  called  Deepgill,  as  the  fvke  runneth  to  the  weft  end  of  the  long  mofs  ; and  then 
alongft  the  faid  mofs,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  fame  under  the  Brownridge,  unto  the  fartheft  end  of  the 
faid  long  mofs  ; and  fo  from  the  eaft  end  of  the  faid  mofs,  unt  1 the  fartheft  end  of  the  Wandfell ; 
and  fo  to  the  White  Raife  ; from  thence  to  Rolley  Bank  ; and  fo  overthwart  to  Backey  Greene  to 
Stone  Gill;  and  fo  to  Amy  Dobfon’s  ftone;  and  then  oveithwart  the  Skeugh  Dyke  ; and  fo  alongft 
the  fame  to  the  call  end  of  Carleton  Louth waite  Lecfe. 

About  fix  witnefles  are  examined,  who  all  fwear  to  the  trefp3fles  by  Vaux  and  tenants  only.  But 
Thomas  Bacon,  Edward  Stephenfcn,  and  Thomas  Rickerby  fwear,  that  they  have  been  of  long  time 
flaffc  hirds,  and  driven  the  cattle  of  the  faid  town  unto  their  limits  and  bounds  of  the  faid  town,  which 
were  ridden  and  renewed  as  aforefaid. 

Afterwards,  the  townfliips  of  Caterlen,  New  Skelton,  and  Blencowe  came  before  the  faid  commiffion- 
ers,  and  alledged,  that  they  ought  to  have  turves,  brackens,  and  common  of  pafture  upon  Penrith  Fell 
and  the  foreft  of  Ingl  wood;  for  which  Caterlen  pays  52s,  Newton  52s,  Skelton  47s.  iod.  Blencowe 
48s.  And  Symon  Mufgrave  {hewed  two  letters  patents  under  the  feals  of  ngland  ; the  one  declaring 
free  intercommon  for  himfelf  and  tenants  of  Edenhall  and  Dawfonby,  with  certain  fheep  pafture  for 
himfelf  within  the  whole  fore  ft  of  Inglewood  ; and  the  other  giving  him  free  licence  to  improve  and  keep 
feveral  as  his  metes  and  bounds  doth  reach,  within  certain  places  of  the  bounders  of  Penrith  before  ridden 

PENRITH  Boundary  on  the  Side  of  Edenhall. 

To  all  to  whom  this  prefent  award  indented  {hall  come,  William  Milbourne  of  Armath waite  caflle  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  ifquire,  and  Jofeph  Nicolfon  of  Hawkefdale  in  the  faid  county,  Efquire, 
fend  greeting.  Whereas  fome  difputes  have  arifen  between  his  Grace  the  duke  of  Portland  as  Lord  of 
the  foreft  of  Inglewood  and  manor  of  Penrith  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave 
baronet  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Edenhall  in  the  faid  county,  touching  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
faid  manors  of  Penrith  and  Edenhall  refpeftively,  fo  far  as  the  fame  adjoin  and  are  contiguous  to  each 
other ; and  alfo  touching  certain  claims  made  by  the  faid  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave,  on  behalf  of  himfelf  as 
Lord  of  the  faid  manor  of  Edenhall  and  his  tenants  of  the  faid  manor,  of  a right  of  common  of  pafture, 
and  other  rights  and  privileges  within  the  faid  foreft  of  Inglewood ; Which  faid  difputes  and  claims  have 

been 
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the  pike  of  Dufton,  and  a chain  of  mountains  extending  almofl.  thirty  miles  from 
fouth  to  north,  the  northern  extremity  terminating  near  to  Brampton.  The 
Scotch  mountains,  from  the  moft  diftant  horizon  ; in  the  vale  a faint  appearance 
of  Sr.  Mary’s  church,  in  Carlifle,  is  to  be  difcovered.  From  the  fouthern  window 
is  a view  of  the  country  towards  Stainmore,  terminated  by  the  lofty  promontory 
of  Wildbore-Fell,  and  its  neighbouring  mountains,  near  Kirby  Stephen  and 
Brough.  This  window  prefents  a view  of  Brougham  Caftle,  with  its  rich  plains; 
the  fpreading  woods  of  Lowther,  intermixed  with  a fine  fcene  of  cultivated  lands  ; 
from  the  more  difiant  riling  grounds,  fome  parts  of  the  lake  of  Uilfwater  arefeen, 

been  fubmitted  by  the  faid  Duke  and  the  faid  Sir  Philip  Mufgrave  to  the  award,  order,  final  end  and 
determination  of  us  the  faid  William  Milbourne  and  Jofeph  Nicolfon.  We  therefore  the  faid  William 
Milbourne  and  Jofeph  Nicolfon,  having  viewed  the  ground  and  heard  the  evidence  produced  by  both 
the  faid  parties,  and  likewife  conlidered  of  the  faid  claims  and  difputes,  and  of  the  boundaries  claimed  by 
each  of  the  faid  parties,  in  order  that  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the  faid  manors  of  Penrith  and  Edenhall, 
as  far  as  the  fame  adjoin  and  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  may  for  ever  hereafter  be  fixed  and  afcertained  ; 
and  for  the  finally  fettling  and  determining  ail  difputes  relating  thereunto  between  the  faid  parties  for  the 
future  ; We  the  faid  arbitrators  find  and  do  award,  order,  and  determine,  that  the  bounds  and  limits  of 
the  faid  manors  of  Penrith  and  Edenhall,  fo  far  as  the  fame  adjoin  and  are  contiguous  to  each  other,  are 
as  follows : that  is  to  fay,  beginning  at  a Hone  at  the  end  of  a dyke  or  hedge  which  divides  the  flceugli 
from  Carleton  Lowthwaite  ; and  To  through  ficeugh  tarn  to  a ftone  on  fkeugh  hid,  marked  in  the 
chart  or  map  hereunto  annexed  with  the  letter  A,  being  3-22  yards  from  the  faid  Ikeugh  dyke.  And 
from  the  faid  ftone  to  a ftone  marked  in  the  map  with  the  letter  B,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  road  leading 
from  Penrith  to  Edenhall,  being  152  yards.  And  from  the  faid  ftone  along  the  north  fide  of  the  faid 
road,  as  the  faid  road  winds  to  another  ftone  marked  in  the  faid  map  with  the  letter  C,  alfoon  the  north 
fide  of  the  faid  road,  being  about  390  yards.  And  from  thence  to  a ftone  marked  in  the  faid  map  with 
the  letter  D,  on  a hill  oppofite  to  the  fiidroad  being  160  yards.  And  from  thence  to  a ftone  marked 
in  the  faid  map  with  the  letter  E,  below  the  road  leading  to  Cowrake  quarry,  being  200  yards.  And 
from  thence  eaftvvard  to  another  ftone  marked  in  the  faid  map  with  the  letter  F,  below  Cowrake  Quarry, 
being  200  yards.  And  thence  to  another  ftone  marked  in  the  fame  map  with  the  letter  G,  being  57 
yards.  And  from  thence  to  another  ftone  marked  in  the  faid  map  with  the  letter  and  figure  G 2,  at  the 
eaft  end  of  Cowrake  Quarry,  being  about  39  yards.  From  thence  northerly  to  a fione  marked  in  the 
faid  map  with  the  letter  H,  being  170  yards.  From  thence  Hill  northerly  to  a ftone  marked  in  the  faid 
map  with  the  letter  I,  in  the  road  leading  from  Penrith  to  Langwathby  Bridge,  being  1 rco  yards.  And 
from  thence  Hill  northerly  to  a ftone  marked  in  the  faid  map  with  the  letter  K,  in  Stony  Gill,  being  about 
Cuj.8  yards.  And  from  thence  to  a ftone  marked  in  the  laid  map  with  the  letter  L,  nearly  north,  being 
about  783  yards.  And  from  thence  to  Michael  Gray’s  well,  marked  in  the  faid  map  with  the  letter  M, 
about  3CO  yards.  And  from  thence  down  Liquorice  fyke  to  the  inclofed  grounds  of  the  manor  of 
Edenhall.  Which  faid  feveral  Hones,  we  the  faid  arbitrators  have  caufed  to  he  fixed  and  marked  with 
the  letter  P on  the  fide  next  to  the  manor  of  Penrith,  and  with  the  letter  M on  the  fide  next  to  the 
manor  of  Edenhall,  and  alfo  have  caufed  the  faid  bounds  and  limits  to  be  laid  down  and  delineated  in  a 
chart  or  map  to  this  our  award  annexed,  and  which  we  order  {hall  be  taken  as  part  thereof.  And  we 
do  further  order  and  awaid,  that  the  faid  Duke  o f Portland,  his  heirs  and  aifigns,  and  all  and  every  his 
tenants  of  the  faid  manor  of  Penrith,  their  and  each  of  their  heirs  and  aifigns,  fhall  be  for  ever  debarred 
from  any  right  of  common  of  pafture,  or  other  rights,  royalties,  or  privileges  within  the  faid  manor  of 
Edenhall,  for,  or  in  vefpeft  of  their  or  any  of  their  meftuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  fituate, 
lying,  or  being  within  the  faid  manor  of  Penrith  or  foreft  of  Inglewood:  \nd  alfo  that  the  faid  Sir 
Philip  Mufgrave,  his  heirs  and. aifigns,  and  all  and  every  his  tenants  of  the  faid  manor  of  Edenhall,  their 
and  each  of  their  heirs  and  aifigns,  fhall  be  for  ever  hereafter  debarred  from  any  right  of  common  of 
pafture,  or  other  rights,  royalties,  or  privileges  within  the  faid  manor  of  Penrith  and  foreft  of  Inglewood, 
for,  or  in  refpefl  of  their  or  any  of  their  meftuages,  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  fituate,  lying,  or 
being  within  or  parcel  of  the  faid  manor  of  Edenhall.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  fet  our 
hands  ar.d  feals  the  23d  day  of  November  iu  the  year  of  our  Lord  1765. 
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whilft  the  mighty  rocks  and  mountains,  which  inviron  it,  lift  up  their  heads  in 
rude  confufion,  and  clofe  the  feene.  The  wettern  window  prefents  a profpebt 
not  lefs  pleafing, — the  town  of  Penrith  lies  before  you,  and  here  and  there  the 
rivers  Eamont  and  Lowther  fhew  their  meandrings  through  the  woods  which 
grow  along  their  banks.  The  eminence  above  the  town  is  crowned  with  the 
awful  remains  of  the  cattle.  Beyond  thefe  objects,  amidft  a range  of  mountains,  at 
the  diflance  of  eighteen  miles,  Skiddaw  is  feen,  whofe  majettic  front  overlooks  all 
the  adjacent  high  lands.  The  whole  prolpedt  from  the  beacon,  as  you  turn  every- 
way, prefents  you  with  a vaft  theatre,  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
ference, bounded  by  llupendous  mountains. 


THE  PARISH  OF  NEWTON 

LIES  within  the  forett  of  Inglewood,  and  has  two  townfhlps,  Newton  Reigny 
and  Caterlen. — cf  Newton  Reigny  is  a manor  and  village  in  the  foreft  of 
“ Inglewood.  It  is  called  Reigny  of  William  de  Reigny,  fome  time  ow'ner  of  the 
**  dune.  In  the  33d  year  of  King  Henry  II.  William  de  Reigny  was  impleaded 
" in  a writ  of  right  by  one  William  de  Lafcells,  for  a knight’s  fee  of  land  in 
,c  Newton  Reigny,  fid  non prevaluit>  for  John  Reigny  lucceeded  after  William  his 
‘r  father,  4th  King  John ; and  William  his  fon  after  him,  who  died  4th  Edward  I. 
“ Then  the  inheritance  fell  to  four  fitters,  Elizabeth  or  Ifabel,  ux  ***  Horttey,  a 
**  fourth  part,  Nicholas  de  Walton,  a fourth  part,  Robert  Kirby  and  John  a fourth 
“ part,  and  Hugh  Littlecombe,  and  Johan  his  w ife,  and  Robert  Bruce,  and  Alice 
“ his  wife,  the  other  fourth.  But  all  their  ettates  were  in  Robert  Burnell,  Bifhop 
<f  of  Bath,  for  in  the  1 8th  of  Edward  I.  he  gave  the  manor  by  fine  unto  Hugh  de 
“ Lowther,  who  died  i8thEdu:ard  III.  and  left  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  his  fon  and 
4t  heir,  his  fuccettor,  in  the  44th  year  of  Edward  III.  Sir  Hugh,  the  fon  died  and 
(<  left  Hugh  Lowther,  his  fon  by  Margaret  his  wife,  his  heir  ; after  him  fucceeded 
“ Robert  Lowther,  who  died  8th  King  Edw-ard  VI.  and  after  Robert  Lowther 
“ entered  Hugh  Lowther,  who  died  15th  King  Edward  IV.”f  Their  military 
fervice  appears  in  an  inquifition  taken  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  of  the 
premifes,  to  be  of  the  Sergeantry  of  finding  a horfeman,  with  a horfe  of  40s.  price, 
to  ferve  againtt  Scotland,  armed  with  a coat  of  mail,  an  iron  helmet,  a lance  and  a 
fword;  abiding  with  the  king’s  peifon  forty  days.*  Newton  is  part  of  the 
poffelTions  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale,  having  defeended  to 
him  from  the  latt  before-mentioned  Hugh  de  Lowther. 

Caterlen,  the  other  manor,  in  the  time  of  the  conquett,  was  the  pofiefiion  of 
Haldan,  Lord  of  Farlam,  whofe  descendants  U&redus,  Cartimer,  Walter,  and 
Alexander,  werealfo  lords  of  that  barony.  Hubert  de  Vallibus,  Lord  of  Gilttand, 
accufed  Uittredus  of  treafon,  being  a partizan  wuth  Stephen  againtt  King  Henry 
II.  and  got  pofiefiion  of  this  manor,  w hich  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  King.— 

f Denton’s  MS.  * John  Lowther,  35th  Henry  VIII.  held  in  capite,  by  knight’s  fervice,  and 

2S.  coinage,  finding  a horfeman  with  habiliments,  a lance  and  a long  fword. 
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His  defccndants,  Vaux  of  Caterlen,  pofTefled  it  for  feveral  generations. — 
John  Vaux  held  it  35th  King  Henry  VIII.  by  twenty-two  pence  yearly  rent. 
Rowland  Vaux  held  in  the  reign  ol  Queen  Elizabeth. — In  Mr.  Machel’s  time, 
over  the  old  kitchen  door  at  Caterlen-Hall  were  the  arms  of  Vaux,  in  a roundel, 
viz.  Or,  a fefs  cheky  Or  and  Gules,  between  three  Garbs  Gules  banded  Or,  with 
this  legend  round  it,  in  old  characters,  “ Let  mercy  and  faithfulnefs  never  goy  from 
*<  thee  and  underneath,  “ At  this  time  is  Rowland  Vaux  lord  of  this  place,  and 
«*  builded  this  houfe  in  the  year  of  God  1577,”  with  the  letters  R.  V.  A.  V.  viz. 
Rowland  Vaux,  Anne  Vaux,  (the  name  of  his  wife)  who  was  daughter  of  Salkeld. 

Male  ififue  of  the  family  of  Vaux  failing,  the  eflate  came  to  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  married  a Richmond  ; and  by  her  will,  now  belongs  to  John  Chriftian 
Curwen,  Efq. — Caterlen-Hall,  the  old  manfion,  is  gone  to  decay. 

The  church  of  Newton,  by  an  early  appropriation  to  the  fee  of  Carlifle,  appears 
on  the  bifhops  records  only  under  the  title  of  a chapel.  In  1338,  Bifhop  Kirby 
granted  to  Nicholas  de  Claus,  prieft,  for  his  ferving  there,  the  altarage  of  Newton 
chapel,  rendering  to  the  bifhop  and  his  fucceffors  two  marks  yearly. f In  1635, 
upon  an  information  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  the  infufficient  falary  of  the 
curate,  it  was  ordered  that  the  curate  fhould  have  the  whole  reCtory  ( ti the  corn 
excepted)  out  of  which  he  fhould  have  61.  13s.  4d.  yearly.  This  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  1 ol.  13s.  41!.  The  ftipend  was  certified  to  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  bounty  at  21I.  12s.  7d.  In  1765,  it  received  an  augmentation,  in  con- 
junction with  a donation  of  200I.  by  Dr.  Holme,  laid  out  in  lands  producing  14I. 
per  annum. 

THE 

f One  Ifabella  Miller  gave  a meffuage  and  garth  here  for  the  ufe  of  a fchoolmafler,  to  inftruft  children 
of  this  manor  in  reading  and  writing,  and  the  principles  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  then  eftabhfhed. 

There  was  a chauntry  in  this  church,  but  we  find  no  evidence  by  whom  it  was  founded,  or  how 
endowed. — The  regifter  begins  in  1572. 

No  fucceffion  of  incumbents  is  to  be  recovered. — One  Baker  had  the  chauntry  in  1357,  and  refigned 
to  Bramwra,  which  is  all  we  have  learnt  of  the  prieft  thereof. — 1360,  the  prior  of  St.  Auguftine,  in 
Penrith,  was  licenced  by  Bifhop  Welton  to  ferve  the  chapel  of  Newton,  by  fome  of  his  brethren. — 1365, 
a friar  of  the  friary  of  Penrith,  who  was  facrift,  was  licenced  by  Bifhop  Appleby  to  officiate  there. — 
1523,  Bifhop  Kite  let  the  chapelry  to  Sir  Chriftopher  Dacre,  for  twenty-five  years,  at  ten  marks  per 
annum. — 1598,  Nicholfon  the  curate,  then  being  dead,  Bifhop  Meye,  as  impropriator,  gave  the  perpetual 
curacy  to  Robert  Troutbeck,  clerk.  The  prefent  curate  is  Richard  Hare. 

This  parifli  is  boundering  on  Penrith  S.  Skelton  N.  Hutton  and  Plumpton  E.  and  Grayftock  W. — 
Newton  and  Caterlen  conftableries  maintain  their  refpeclive  poor  feparately. — The  foil  in  general  is  cold 
and  barren,  and  requires  much  labour  in  the  cultivation. — There  are  forty-four  houfes,  and  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  'John  Pearfon , affiftant  curate,  for  much  information. 

The  Editors. 

Extent.]  Four  miles  and  a half  N.  and  S. — Two  miles  E.  and  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Clay  predominates  ; heavy  and  wet,  except  near  Caterlen-Hall  fome  gravel. — 
Excellent  oats  are  produced  and  fome  wheat,  which,  by  proper  culture,  would  fucceed  well.  Barley  and 
potatoes,  in  a moderate  degree. — Few  turnips  or  giaftes. — A fmall  common,  too  wet  for  fheep,  but  good 
pafturage  for  horfesand  cattle. — t_oal  is  fuppofed  to  lie  under  the  common. — Trials  have  hitherto  proved 
ineffe&ual. 

Sheep  and  Cattle  ] About  1000  fhetp  on  Penrith-fell  in  fummer,  as  a member  of  Inglewood 

Flotfes  and  cattle  of  a weight  and  ftze  fmilar  to  thofe  of  the  adjacent  parifhes. 
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IS  feated  on  the  river  Petrill  ; the  country  adjoining  the  road  from  Penrith  is 
inclofed,  and  capable  of  great  improvement:  but  here  the  fpirit  of  hufbandry 
and  reformed  cultivation,  has  not  made  a progrefs  equal  to  fome  other  parts  of  this 
county. 

Camden  fays,  “ And  now  Eden  ready  to  fall  in  the  TEftuary,  receives  two  little 
“ rivers  at  the  fame  place,  Peterill  and  Caude,  which  run  parallel  from  the  fouth. 
**  Upon  the  Peterill,  befide  the  Petrianae  before  fpoken  of,  is  Greyftock,  the  caftle 
“ of  a family  which  has  been  long  famous;  deriving  its  original  from  one  Ralph 
" Fitz  Walter,  of  whofe  pofterity,  William  de  Greyftock  married  Mary,  daugh- 
**  ter  and  coheir  of  Roger  de  Morley,  Lord  Morpeth.  He  had  a fon,  John, 
“ who  having  no  iffue,  obtained  licence  of  King  Edward  I.  to  make  over  his  eftate 
“ to  his  coufin,  Ralph  de  Granthorpe,  fon  of  William,  whofe  pofterity,  for  a long 
“ rime,  flour  idled  here  in  great  honour;  but  about  the  reign  of  King  Flenry  VII. 
" that  family  expired,  3nd  the  eftate  came  by  marriage  to  the  barons  of  Dacre; 
“ the  heirs  general  of  the  laft  of  whom  were  married  to  two  Tons  of  Thomas 
“ Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. f 

“ On  the  cad  fide  of  Allerdale,  at  the  mountains  Carrock  and  Grifdale  Fells, 
“ and  adjoining  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  fored  of  Inglewood,  lies  the  barony  of 
“ Grey  dock,  which  contains  all  that  part  of  the  county  above  the  faid  fored,  be- 
**  tween  the  feignory  of  Penrith  and  the  manor  of  Cadlerigg  towards  Kefwick. 
” This  barony,  the  Earl  Ranulph  Mefchines,  gave  to  one  Lyolf,  or  Lyulphe,  and 
“ King  Henry  1.  confirmed  the  fame  to  Pharne,  the  fon  of  the  faid  Lyolf,  or 
" Lyulphe,  whofe  poderiry  rook  the  name  of  the  place,  and  were  called  de  Grey- 
" dock.  Their  iffue  male  continued  barons  till  King  Henry  VIII. ’s  time,  when, 
“ by  a daughter  named  Elizabeth,  the  Lord  Thomas  Dacre,  to  whom  lhe  was 

Estates  and  Rent. 3 Farms  are  pretty  large,  and  1 8s.  per  acre  is  about  the  average. 

School.]  None. 

Quarry.]  Of  white  freeftone  in  Petrill. 

Rivers  and  Roads.]  Petrill  river  and  fome  brooks.-— Chief  roads  from  Penrith  to  Hutton, 
Skelton,  &c. 

Tithes.]  Corn  paid  in  kind,  but  no  hay  tithe. 

Aspect  and  general  Appearance.]  The  lands  of  this  pariih  are  not  hilly,  but  Hope  in  different 
directions,  in  gentle  declivations  ; the  north  part  higheft  and  cold,  the  fouth  more  fertile,  and  has  a 
pleafing  appearance. — A vigorous  fpringing  wood  near  Caterlen,  of  confiderablc  extent ; great  part  of 

the  lands  are  ornamented  with  hedgerow  trees. Housman’s  Notes. 

* Sometimes  written  Grexjloke. 

+ Jam  Ituna  fe  in  fuu  seftuarium  immerfurus  duos  fimul  fluvios  accipit.  Petterillu  et  Caudam,  qui  pari 
fpatio  difcreti,  ab  auftro  quafi  grados  coferunt.  Ad  Peterillu  prseter  Petrianas  quas  diximus,  Greiftocke 
ell  illultris  jam  pridem  famile  caftru,  que  a Ranulpho  quodain  filio  Walteri  originem  traxit,  cujus  pro- 
nepos  Guliclmus  de  Greyftock  duxit  Mariam  filiam  et  alternam  hseredem  Rogeri  de  Morley  Baronis 
de  Morpath,  illi  Gulielmus  et  Joannes  filii  fuccelferunt,  quorum  cum  uterq.  prole  careret,  Joannes  hm- 
reditatem  tranlcriplit  in  Ranulphum  de  Granthorpe  filium  Gulielmi  ex  ejus  amita  natum;  cujus  proge- 
nies diu  lummo  in  honore  floruit,  circa  Henrici  vero  feptimi  tempora  debit,  et  ad  Howardos  per  baronies 
de  Dacre  jam  venit  haereditas.— Lat.  Edit.  Camd. 
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**  married,  became  baron  in  her  right.  It  is  holden  of  the  king  by  knights  fer- 
“ vice  in  capite,  by  homage  and  cornage;  paying  yearly  four  pounds  at  the  fairs 
“ of  Carlifle,  and  luit  at  the  county  court  monthly,  and  to  ferve  the  king  in  perfon 
“ in  his  wars  again!!  Scotland. 

A Lift  of  the  LORDS  of  the  Cafle  and  Barony  of  GretsToke,  from  the  Conquef  to  this  Time, 
taken  from  the  ancient  Deeds , and from  Dugdale  and  other  Heralds. 

FIRST  LINE.  , . 

1.  Lyolf,  or  Le  Ulph,  or  Lyulphe,  i ft  Baron. 

2.  Pharne,  his  fon,  temp.  Henry  I. 

3.  I vo,  fon  of  Pharne. 

4.  Walter,  fon  of  Ivo. 

5.  Ranulph  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  temp.  Rich.  I. — and  John. 

6.  William,  fon  of  Ranulph,  temp.  John 

7.  Thomas  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  temp.  King  Henry  III. 

8.  Robert  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  died  3 i Hen.  III.  fucceeded  by  his  brother. 

9.  William  de  Greyftoke,  who  married  the  heirefs  of  Roger  de  Morley,  Lord  of  Morpeth,  ob.  17 

Edward  I. 

10.  John  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  had  fummons  to  parliament  the  23  of  Edw.  I.  and  died  without  iflue 

the  3^-th  of  that  reign,  in  him  the  male  line  became  extindt,  and  the  barony  of  Greyftoke  pafftd 
to  a 

SECOND  LINE. 

11.  Ralf,  fon  of  Fitz  Ralf,  Baron  of  Grymethorpe,  in  his  own  right,  and  of  Greyftoke  in  the  right  of 

his  mother,  Joane  de  Greyftoke  ; had  fummons  to  parliament  the  23  of  Ldw.  I. — Died  the  9th 
of  Edw.  II,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

12.  Robert  de  Grymethorpe,  who  died  the  10  of  Edw.  II.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon. 

13.  Ralf  de  Grymethorpe,  who  took  the  name  of  Gieyftoke,  and  was  poifoned  the  17th  Edw.  II. 

14.  William  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  called  le  bon  Baron,  died  32  Edw.  III. 

15.  Ralf  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  died  5th  of  Hen.  V. 

16.  John  de  Greyftoke  : alfo  Baron  of  Wemme,  in  right  of  his  wife,  died  1 ith  Hen.  VI. 

17.  Half  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  Baron  of  Greyftoke,  Grymethorpe,  and  Wemme,  died  2d  Hen.  VII. 

1 8.  Robert  de  Greyftoke,  his  fon,  the  laft  of  this  line,  died,  leaving  one  only  daughter,  married  to 

Thomas,  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland. 

THIRD  LINE. 

19.  Thomas,  Lord,  Baron  Dacre,  of  Gilliland,  de  Multon,  de  Vallibus,  in  his  own  right  ; and  in  right 

of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  de  Greyftoke,  Baron  of  Greyftoke,  Grymethorpe,  and  Wemme,  died 
17  Henry  VIII.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

20.  William,  Lord  Dacre,  &c.  died  6th  Elizabeth,  to  whom  fucceeded  his  fon 

21.  Thomas,  Lord  Dacre,  &c.  who  died  1 ith  Elizabeth,  leaving  only  one  fon 

as.  George,  who  in  the  1 ith  of  Elizabeth,  was  killed  by  th;  fall  of  a vaulting  horfe,  and  the  inheritance 
divided  between  his  fitters,  Ann  and  Elizabeth,  the  laft  mentioned  marrying  . Lord  William 
Howard;  and  Ann,  the  eldeft,  marrying  Lord  William’s  eldeft  brother,  Philip,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del, had  Greyftoke  as  part  of  her  moiety  of  that  great  inheritance. 

FOURTH  LINE. 

23.  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Ann  de  Dacre,  Lord  of  the  Barony 

Greyftoke,  died  38  Elizabeth. 

24.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  his  fon,  who  died  1646. 

25.  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,  his  fon.  to  whom  fucceeded 

26.  The  Honourable  Charles  Eloward,  his  third  fon,  who  died  in  1713. 

27.  Henry  Charles,  his  fon,  who  died  1720,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 

28.  Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  dying  in  1786,  was  fucceeded  by 

29.  Charles  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  prefent  owner  of  the  caftle  and  barony  of  Greyftoke. 
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One  of  the  Countefs  of  Arundel  in  mourning,  a good  portrait : the  drefs 
whimlical,  an  apron  to  the  feet  flowered  with  black,  a necklace  of  white  beads> 
with  a drop  ; flafh’d  fleeves. 

Edward,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Vanderbank — a good  portrait. 

A large  pi<5lure  of  St.  Jerome,  in  a contemplative  pofture,  leaning  on  his  right 

hand — his  left  arm  fine. By  the  accompanying  figure  of  a lion,  if  we  had  not 

been  told  that  it  was  St.  Jerome,  we  fhould  rather  have  thought  it  intended  for 
St.  Luke. 

A portrait  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Countefs  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel date, 

1649. 

A fine  portrait  on  wood,  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  After,  a Benedidine  Nun,  in  the  drefs  of  her  order. 

In  the  bed-chambers. A portrait  of  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  Edward, 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

A Imall  pidure  of  Warham,  Bifhopof  Canterbury,  by  Hans  Holben. 

A fine  portrait,  dated  1541,  7E.  29. — no  name — there  is  a gold  chain  on  the 

neck. 

The  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant — a copy. 

A very  old  portrait  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  High  Treafurer  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  with  his  Earl  Marfhal’s  ftaff  in  his  right  hand,  and  white 
rod  in  the  left ; the  robe  is  trimmed  with  a heavy  fur  facing. 

A pale  portrait  of  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Bofw  orth. 

Some  fmall  Medallions,  good  fpecimens. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  Countefs. 

Henry  Charles  How  ard,  a good  portrait. 

Lady  Dacre  in  Weeds,  /E.  5 r.  A.  D.  1603,  drefled  in  a ruff,  a cap  much  peak- 
ed before,  and  put  on,  on  one  fide,  with  a hood. 

A pidure  of  our  Saviour,  with  this  legend  under  it. — " This  prefent  figure  is 
««  the  fimilitude  of  our  Lord  I.  H.  S.  our  Saviour,  imprinted  in  Amarald,  by 
« the  predecefl'ors  of  the  Great  Turk,  and  fent  to  the  Pope  Innocente,  the  VIII. 
“ at  the  coll  of  the  Great  Turk,  for  a token  for  this  caufe  to  redeem  his  brother 
«*  that  was  taken  prifoner.” 

A fine  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  marked  T.  M.  1 573- 

A fine  portrait  of  Erafinus,  thus  infcribed 

f*  Haunce  Holbenne  me  fecit 
“ Johannie  novie  me  dedit 
“ Edwardus  Surry  me  poftidet,” 

A Nun  at  the  Grate,  a very  old  piece.  The  cap  clofe  like  a night  cap,  and  the 
veil  hanging  over  the  left  fhoulder. — Alfo  a fmall  pidure  in  filk  embroidery,  re- 
prefenting  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  between  the  two  thieves  ; the  work  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  given  by  her  mother,  the  Duchefs  of  Guife,  to  a Countefs 
of  Arundel,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  hand  writing  of  Henry  Charles 

Howard,  on  the  back  01  the  pidure. -A  large  white  hat  which  belonged  to 

Thomas  of  Becket,  Archbilhop  of  Canterbury. 

A good 
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A good  old  portrait  of  a man,  yellow  hair’d,  a cap,  the  robe  trimmed  with  fur, 
a ring  on  the  left  hand,  juft  pafted  over  the  firft  joint  of  the  ring  finger. 

Ranulph  de  Melchirtes,  to  whom  the  conqueror  gave,  as  was  before  obferved, 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  granted  this  Barony  to  one  JLyolfe,  or  Lyulphe,  and 
the  fame  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  I.  to  his  fon  Pharne,  whofe  pofterity 
afiumed  the  name  of  Grayftock.  Of  this  race  we  find  mention  made  of  lvo,  Ion 
of  Pharne  ; Walter,  his  fon;  Ranulph,  his  fon,  who  died  in  the  12th  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  John  ; William,  his  fon  ; Thomas,  his  fon,  he  obtained  a charter 
for  a weekly  market,  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  at  his  town  of  Grayftock  ; and  a 
yearly  fair,  and  to  continue  three  days  from  the  eve  of  St.  Edward’s  tranfiation. 
He  married  a daughter  of  the  firft  Vetripont  of  Appleby  Caftle  : to  him  fucceeded 
Robert,  his  fon,  who  is  the  firft  of  the  name  that  appears  to  bear  the  title  of  Lord 
Grayftock.  He  dying  without  iftue,  Grayftock  defcended  to  his  brother  William, 
Lord  Grayftock. 

William,  Lord  Grayftock,  who  had  livery  of  his  lands  in  the  38th  Henry  III. 
He  married,  Mary,  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters,  and  coheirs  of  Roger  de  Morley, 
who  held  the  barony  of  Morpeth,  and  other  large  pofteftions  in  Northumberland, 
a moiety  whereof,  by  this  marriage,  came  into  the  Grayftock  family.  By  his  faid 
w ife  he  had  iftue,  John,  William,  and  Margaret.  He  died  in  the  17th  Edward  I. 

John  de  Grayftock,  fon  of  William,  w as  25  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  died  without  iftue  in  the  34th  Edward  I.  and  was  fucceeded  by  Ralph, 
fon  of  his  brother  William. 

Ralph,  Lord  Grayftock,  nephew  of  John,  married  Margery,  widow  of  Nicholas 
Corbet,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Elugh  de  Bolebeck  ; by  which 
mariiage  he  obtained  a moiety  of  the  barony  of  Bolebeck.  He  died  in  the  9th 
Edward  II. 

Robert,  his  fon  fucceeded,  and  died  in  the  year  follow  ing,  viz.  joth  Edward  II. 
By  an  inquifition  taken  at  Carlifle,  on  Monday  next  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Barna- 
bas in  that  year,  the  jurors  find,  that  Robert,  fon  of  Ralph  de  Grayftock  died, 
feized  of  the  manor  of  Grayftock  with  the  appurtenances,  holden  of  the  King,  in 
capite,  by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  4I.  per  annum  for  cornage  : that  the  faid 
manor  is  worth  by  the  year  in  all  ilTues  at  this  time  62 1.  13s.  9d.  ob.  q.  and  no 
more,  becaufe  it  is  deftroyed  by  the  Scots : but  before  thefe  times,  in  time  of 
peace,  it  was  ufually  w^orth  in  all  iflues  200  merks.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Nevil  of  Stainton  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  : and  had  iftue, 

Ralph,  Lord  Grayftock,  who  was  18  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  had  livery  of  his  lands  in  the  14th  Edward  II.  He  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Hugh  Lord  Audley,  and  was  poifoned  in  the  17th  Edward  II.  by  the  accom- 
plices of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Middleton  whom  he  had  been  the  principal  inftrument  of 
feizing  in  the  caftle  of  Mitford  for  treafon. 

William,  his  fon,  was  very  young  at  his  father’s  death,  for  he  had  not  livery  of 
his  lands  till  the  1 6th  Edward  III.  He  obtained  the  King’s  licence  to  make  a 
caftle  of  his  manor-houfe  at  Gray  ftock.  He  built  alfo  the  caftle  of  Morpeth.  He 
married  firft,  Lucy,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Lucy,  from  whom  he  was  divorced ; 
and  afterwards  he  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Elenry  Lord  P’itzhugh,  of  Ravcnfwath, 
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by  whom  he  had  iffue,  Ralph,  William,  Robert,  and  Alice  married  to  Robert  de 
Harrington. — He  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  treat  about  the  ranfom  of  David 
King  of  Scotland,  who  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Durham.  He  died  at 
JBrancepeth  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  buried  at  Grayftock;  for  whom 
there  was  a mod  pompous  funeral,  whereat  the  Btfhop  of  Carlifle  faid  mafs.. 
There  were  prefent,  Ralph  Lord  Nevill,  Thomas  de  Lucy,  Lord  of  Cockermouth  ; 
Roger,  Lord  Clifford  of  dppleby  caftle ; Henry  le  Scrope,  and  Thomas  Mufgrave 
fenior,  knights;  the  Prior  of  Carlifle,  and  the  Abbots  of  Holm  Cultrum  and  Shap. 
This  was  in  the  3 2d  Edward  III.  And  in  the  chancel  of  Grayftock  church  is  this 
monumental  infcription  : “ Icy  gift  William  le  bone  Baron  de  Grayftok  plys 
“ veillieant,  noble  et  courteyous  chevalier  de  fa  pails  en  fon  temps  ; Quy  murult 
“ le  x jour  de  Jully  1 a’n  de  grace  Mil.  CCCLIX.  Alme  de  guy  Dieu  eyt  pete 
“ meicy.  Amen.” 

Ralph,  Lord  Grayftock,  fon  of  William,  was  but  young  when  his  father  died, 
for  he  had  not  livery  of  his  lands  till  the  48th  Edward  III.  He  married  Catha- 
rine, daughter  of  Roger  Lord  Clifford.  He  had  the  direction  of  the  military  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Scots  in  the  4th  Richard  II.  when  he  was  taken  prifoner  at 
Horfridge  in  Glendale,  by  George  Earl  of  Dunbar.  His  brother  William  went 
as  an  hoftage  for  him  to  Dunbar,  where  he  died  of  a fever.  His  ranfom  coft  3000 
merks,  which  feems  to  have  been  raifed  by  way  of  afTcffment  on  his  tenants,  for 
thereunto  the  burgeffes  of  Morpeth  paid  for  their  proportion,  7I,  13s.  iod. — He 
died  in  the  6rh  Henry  V. 

John,  Lord  Grayflock,  fon  of  Ralph,  was  of  the  age  of  28th  at  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Robert 
Ferrers,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  foie  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Botelcr,  Lord 
of  Wemme;  and  died  in  the  14th  Henry  VI. 

Ralph,  Lord  Grayftock,  was  of  the  age  of  22  at  his  father’s  death.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Fitzhugh,  Lord  Ravenfwath,  and  died  in  the  2d 
Henry  Vi I.  He  had  only  one  child,  Robert  Grayftock,  knight,  who  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Gray,  Duke  of  Kent,  and  died  before  his  father, 
in  the  3d  Richard  III.  leaving  only  an  infant  daughter,  Elizabeth. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI I.  the  male  line  of  the  Grayftock  family  became 
extintT,  and  the  poffeffions  of  that  race  devolved  on  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Ralph,  the  laft  Lord  Grayflock,  then  Barronefs  of  Grayftock  and  Wemme. 
She*  married  Thomas,  Lord  Da  ere  of  Gilftand,  in  the  22d  year  of  the  reign  of 
•King  Henry  VII.  and  died  in  the  Sth  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  They  wefe  fuc- 
Ceeded  by  their  fon  William,  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilfiand,  Grayftock,  and  Wemme; 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  died  in  the 
6th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  leaving  iffue  four  fons,  Thomas,  Leonard, 
Edward  and  Francis.  Thomas,  the  eldcft  fon,  fucceeded  to  the  title  and  eftate. 
Of  their  lives  we  have  . had  occafion  to  fpeak  in  this  work,  under  the  title  of 
'Gilftand,- -Naworth,  and  Dacre..  The  eftares  of  this  laft  mentioned  family,  were 
verv  extenfive  in  the  44th  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, f 
' . • . ' 'J //OL.  , V n.  Sir 

. I \ ’ Vjl  I \0  '-ivlil&tli  0(1  ‘Cij'A.  .A.- 

-f-  In  Cumberland.  The  I ordfhip  of  Burgh.  The  demefnes  and  manors  of  Burgh  upon  Sands, 
Beamond,  Kirkandrews,  Welllinton,  Bowes,  Dnunbugh,  Witrigg,  Whiuigleas,  Langcrofi,  Ayne- 

thorde, 
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Sir  William  Dugdale  was  miffaken,  when  he  faid  that  three  coheireffes  of  the 
Dacre  family,  were,  by  their  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  married  to  his 
three  fons:  Anne  the  eldeft,  married  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Duke’s  cldeft 
fon ; the  fecond  died  unmarried:  Elizabeth,  the  third,  was  married  to  Lord 
William  Howard,  his  Grace’s  third  fon;  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  fecond 
fon,  marjied  a daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  from  whom  is  defcended  the  prdent 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  right  of  his  Countefs,  had  the  Barony 
of  Grayffock  in  partition,];  and  William,  Lord  Howard,  had  Naworth. 

The  GENEA  LOGT  of  the  mojl  Noble  family  of  HOWARD,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marfoal , and  Hereditary  Earl  Marjhal  of  England , Earl  of  Arundel , Surry, 
Norfolk,  and  Norwich  ,*  Baron  Mowbray , Howard , Scgrave,  Brcwfe  of  Gower,  Fitz 
Allan , IV arren,  Ghm,  Ufwaldefre , Maltravers , Grayftock , Fur  nival,  Verdon , Love  for , 
Strange  of  Blackmerc,  and  Howard  of  Cajlle  Rifing;  Premier  Duke,  Earl  and  Baron 
of  England , next  the  Blood  Royal. 


Moft  of  our  Genealogists  have  traced  the  Defcent  of  this  Noble  Family  in  the 

following  Manner. 

Fulco 


C 

Allan 


Galfridus 




1 

Humphrey 


William  of  Wiggenhall,  county  of  Norfolk. 
A 1 


John  Howard")  f Lucia,  d.  of 
of  Wiggenhall  j \ Gefmond. 


."V — 

Alkittillus. 


Ulfricus. 


thorr.e.  Cardronock.  GlafTon,  Eafton,  Fingland,  Roughcliffe,  Etterby,  Ayketon,  and  Thurfby:  Allc,. 
the  Lordftiip  of  Gilfland,  with  the  demefnes  and  manor  of  Lyverfdale,  Brampton,  Denton,  Walton, 
Fafelham,  Talkin,  Caftlecarrock,  Cumrew,  Hayton,  Fenton,  Corby,  Tradermayne,  Aflcerton,  and  Cum- 
whitton;  the  forefls  of  Brieithwait  and  Tarnhoufe ; and  the  Fifnery  in  Talkin  Tarne;  and  all  thofe  rents, 
called  land  ferjeant  fees  in  Linfdale,  Newby,  Croglin,  Newbiggin,  Ormfby,  Fenton,  Corby,  Over 
Denton,  Nether  Denton,  Eaft  Farleham,  Weft  Farleham,  Hayton,  Cunawhitton,  Irthington,  Cummack- 
hill,  and  Tradermain:  Alfo  the  Lordfhip  of  Grayftock,  with  the  feveral  manors  of  Grayftock,  Mother- 
by,  Stainton,  Skelton,  Matterdale,  Grayfdale,  Wethermelock,.  Sparkhead,  Berrier,  Murrey,  and  New- 
biggin. Rents  in  Carlifle,  Fulkholme,  Standwick,  Caldcote,  and  Thiftlevvhaite;  Cuftomary  rents  in' 
Melmerby;  free  rents  in  Penrith  and  Carleton,  with  feveral  tenements  in  Ulllby,  Kirkland,  Staffole, 
Kirkofwald,  Glaflonby,  Ravenwick,  Scalehoufe,  Ainftable. 

J The  eftates  afiigned  to  her  in  the  partition,  were,  the  caftle,  barony,  and  lordlhip  of  Grayftock,  with 
the  parks.  The  manors,  lordlhips,  towns,  hamlets,  and  villages  of  Stainton,  Wethermelock,  Sparkhead. 
Papcaftre,  Thurlby,  Burgh-by.  Sands,  Aikton,  Rowcliffe,  and  Bownefs.  The  advowfons  of  the  churches 
of  Grayftock,  Skelton,  Aikton,  Beaumond,  and  Bownefs.  Lands,  &c.  in  Skelton,  Newbiggin,  Blen- 
cowe,  Motherby,  Matterdale,  Berrier,  Murrey,  Griefdale,  Caftle  Sowerby,  Tallentire,  High  Ireby,- 
Cleter,  Langrigg,  Lavenby,  Glaffonby,  Kirkofwald,  Staffole,  Parkhead,  Skarrowmannock,.Marwhenby, 
Robertby,  Ullfby,  Robertby  Fields,  Hunfenby.  Melmerby,  Crewgarth,  Kirkland,  Great  Salkeld,  Penrith, 
Carleton,  Ainftable,  Etterby,  Thiftlewaite,  Beaumond,  Carlifle,  Stanwix,  Kirkandrews,  V/eft  Linton, 
Fingland,  Dromebough,  Glaffon,  Wetherigg,  Wetherigg  Leas,  Lancroft,  Aynethorn,  Eafton,  Cardrw- 
nock,  Pavy  Fields,  Weary  holme,  and  Takeholme. 
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i ft,  Alice,  d.  of  ~l  C Sir  William,  Knight,  T T 2d  Alice,  d.  of 
Robert  UfFord,  K.  > < Chief  Juftice  of  the  C.  >■  < Ed.  Fitton,  Kt. 

no  iffue.  j 1 / P.  temp.  K.  Ed.  I.  J (. 


Sir  John,  Knt.  ot  Wiggenhall,  7 f Joan,  After  of  Rich.  William,  ob.  f.  p.  gent,  the  bed 
ob.  6 E.  III.  J I l Cornwall,  Efq.  cham.  to  K.  Edw.  L 


r L ■u 

Sir  John,  Knt.  of  Wiggenhall,")  J Alice,  d.  and  h.  of  Sir  Robert  de  Boys,  Knt. 
Admiral  temp.  K.  Edw.  III.  J \ 


The  following  order  of  defcent  is  preferred  by  many  judicious  perfons,  and  ftri&ly  correfponds  with 
ancient  MSS.  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ; it  is  alfo  conformable  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Ralph  Bigland, 
Efq.  Somerfet  Herald,  whofe  curious  letter,  fee  in  the  ftrft  vol.  of  Gutherie’s  Peerage,  p.  3. 


Auber,  Earl  of 


Pafley,  in  Normandy,  ^j-  j Adelina,  d.  of  Hubert,  Earl  of  Evereux. 


William  Breteville,  Earl  of  Pafley,  Euftace,  whofe  fon  Wm.  came  Valerine  L.  of  Vernon,  in  Nor- 
ob.  f.  p.  into  England  with  the  Conq.  d mandy  alfo  came  with  the  Conq. 

Roger  Valerine  was  alfo  called  Howard,  e 


William  Howard /|  |"Maud,  wid.  of  Rog.  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 


Sir  John  Howard,  Knt.  7 $ Helena 


111 


Sir  John,  Knt.^  Alice.  Sir  Robert,  Knt.  j’Joan,  d.  of  Sir  Tho.  St.  Mere,  Knt. 


Maud.^  Sir  John  Knt.  ^ j"Cath.  d.  and  coh.  Six  John  de  Brufs,  Knt. 


Sir  Henry,  Knt.^  ^ ****  d.  Sir  Henry  Trufbut,  Knt. 


Sir  William,  Knt.  h ^ Mary,  d.  of  Lord  Morley. 

l 


i Made  E.  of  Gloucefter,  and  Steward  of  England,  was  killed  at  Cardiff  in  Wales. — e From  the 
taftle  of  Howarden. — -f  Was  alfo  called  de  Howard ; was  one  of  the  council  of  K.  Hen.  I. — g Married 
Sir  John  Fitz  Urfe,  Knt. — h Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  Common  Pleas,  temp.  King  Edward  J. 
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Sir  Robert,  Knt.  ^ |"Anne,  d.  Thomas  Everingham,  Knt. 


Sir  John,  Knt.  ^ |"Joan,  d.  of  Sir Heviningham,  Knt. 


Sir  John  Knt 


']  I { 


Mary,  d.  of  Sir  Robert  de  Boys,  Knt. 


Sir  Robert.  Knt.  k 1 f Margaret,  d.  Robert,  Lord  Scales  of  Newcclls,  co.  of  Hert. 

1 I i 


I Margaret,  /")  f Sir  John  Knt.  1 f z Alice,  d.  and  h.  of  Sir  W.  Tendring,  Edw.  Robt.  Cath. 

J | | j I { of  Stoke  Newland,  co.  Suffolk. 


Sir  John,  ~)  f Joan,  d.  John  Marg.  n Sir  Rob.  Knt.  1 f Marg.  o Hen./>")  f Alice,  d.  Sir 

Knt.  m l I < Walton,  f.  & h.  > < >■  I < H.Huffey,Kt, 

J I L Sir  Rich.  Walton.  J I (.  j | (.co.  Suffex. 

Elizabeth  mar.  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  | Elizabeth,  q 


i Catharine,/ 


^ Sir  John,  Knt.  G.  J 2 Margaret,  t Margaret.  p 


Catharine:  w 


L.  Catharine,  ee  L.  Jan z.ff 


I Elizabeth.^  ^Thomas,  E.  Surry.]  J 2 Agnes.  L.  Anne.  L.  Ifa.  L.  Jane.  L.  Margt. 


M 


bb 


dd 


B 


i Admiral  of  the  north  feas,  loKing  Edward  III. — k Ob.  3d  July,  12  Richard  II.- — / Daugh.  and 
h.  of  Sir  John  Plaiz  of  Tofte,  co.  Norfolk. — m Died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  12  K.  Hen.  IV. — . 
n Married  lft,  Conll-  Clifton,  Knt.  of  Bockenham  caille,  co.  of  Norfolk  ; and  zdly.  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
Knt. — 0 Second  d.  and  coh.  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  wife  El  zabeth,  dau.  of 
Rich.  E.  of  Arundel. — p Ob.  22  K.  Hen.  IV. — q Married  Henry  Wentworth,  Efq.  of  Codham,  co. 
of  E flex.  — r Was  killed  at  Bofworth,  and  attainted  1 K.  Hen.  VII. — -f  D.  ofW.  Lord  Molines,  by 
his  wife  Eleanor,  d.  Henry  Lord  Beaumont — / Margaret,  d.  Sir  John  Chedwovth,  Knt. — v Married  Sir 
W.  Daniel,  Bart,  of  Rathwire,  Ireland. — w Married  Edward  Neville,  Lord  Abergavenny. — x Created 
Earl  Surry,  i K.  Richard  III.  attainted  1 K.  Hen.  VII.  reftored  and  appointed  Lord  Treafurer,  &c. 
E.  Marfhal,  4 K.  Hen.  VII.  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  5 K.  Hen.  VIII.  ob.  21  May  16,  K.  Hen.  VIII. 
— ■>  D.  and  h.  Sir  Fred.  Tilney  and  wid.  Humphrey  Bourchiet,  Lord  Berners. — 2 D.  Hugh  Tilney,  and 
filler  to  Sir  Philip,  of  Rollon,  co.  of  Line. — aa  Married  Sir  Edward  Gorges,  Knt. — bb  Married  Sir 
Robert  Mortimer,  co.  of  ElTex  — cc  Married  John  Timperly,  county  of  Suffolk. — dd  Mariied  Sir  John 
Wyndham  of  Crowhurll,  county  of  Norfolk,  anceltor  ot  E.  Egremont,  and  who  was  beheaded  17  King 
Henry  VII. — re  Married  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners. — //Married  Sir  Win.  Redmeld,  ob.  1500. 
Bur.  Stoke  Neyland. 
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. - * i 

L.  Whi  m L.  Tho  • 00  Sir  Geo.  Rich.  L.  Ann -pp  Dorot.77  Eliza.rr  Catharine,// 


1 Ann.")  I f Tho. 
d.  K.  E. 

Ed.  4.  J ! L Surry. , 
Two  fons  ob.  inf. 


{ 


2 

Eli*. 

iS 


Sir  Edw. 

K.  G.  Joyce, 
hb 


H | { 


Hen.  Sir  Geo. 
Sir  Charles, 
ob.  f.  p. 


Catharine 
of 
8. 


}Cathai 
Queen 
K.  H. 


L.  7 2 

Edm.  > Dorot. 

3 kk 


Sir  Jn.  Hen.  Eli .11 
Hen.  Rd.  Mariel.w/w 
Ch.  ob.  f.  p. 


Marg.  Mary.  Joyce.  Ifabella. 
7 8 9 10 


”V— — A- 


Henry") 
E.  [ 
Surry.  J 
tt 

f Frances,  1 7 

j vv  Eliz.  > 

f 2 f Ld.  Tho.  "1 

< Gertrude.  >-  7 w > 

J 

r ' 

Frances. 

11 

f 3 4 Mary. 

< Mabel.  Marg.  12 

(_  zz  1 

Henry.  7 1 f Frances.  Tho.  K.  G.  Francis,  Gyles,  Grace.  Eliza. 

2 j 1 1 3 5 ok  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  6 

Douglas.  4 

r” 

Mary,  > 

14  3 

r Tho.  K.  G-7 
•j^  D.  Norfolk,^- 

Margt. 

f 3 Henry.  Jane.  Catharine.  Margaret. 

- < Eliz.  17  18  19  20 

\ i 16 

E D 


gg  D.  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Thomas  3d  Duke  of  Norfolk,  her  hufband,  was 
attainted  38  K Hen.  VIII.  reverfed  1 Mary,  ob.  25  Auguft,  1554. — hb  Lord  high  admiral  and  ftandard 
bearer  of  England,  killed  in  a fea  fight,  25  April,  5 K.  Hen.  VIII.  mar.  Alice,  filter  and  heir  to  Hen. 
Lovell,  Lord  Morley,  and  wid.  of  Sir  W.  Parker  Knt. — it  D.  of  Sir  Rich.  Culpepper  of  Hollingfburn, 

Kent kk  D.  Tho.  Troyes,  county  of  Hants,  Efq.  and  wid.  of  Sir  W.  Uvedale  of  Wickham,  Knt.—- 

//  Married  Tho.  Bolein,  E.  of  Wilts  and  Ormond,  and  by  him  was  mother  to  Queen  Anne  Bolein . 

vnn  Married  ift,  John  Gray,  Vifc.  Lille,  and  2d  to  Sir  Thomas  Knevet  of  Bockenham,  co.  of  Norfolk. 
— tin  Was  created  l ord  Howard  of  Effingham. — 00  Lord  Thomas  died  in  the  tower. — pp  Mar.  John 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. — qq  Married  Edward  Stanley,  Earl  Derby. 

rr  Married  Henry  Ratcliffe,  Earl  SufTex. — -Jf  Mar-  iff,  Sir  Refe-ap-Griffin,  2d  Henry  D’Aubeny, 
Earl  Bridgewater — tt  K.  G beheaded  12th  and  attainted  23th  Jan.  38  King  Henry  VIII. — vv  Dau. 
John  de  Vere  15th  Earl  Oxford. — ivzv  Reftored  in  blood,  and  created  Vifcount  Binden,  county  Dorf. 
13  Jan.  1 Eliza. — zx  D.  and  coh.  John  Lord  Marney. — yy  D.  Sir  Wil.  Lyte  of  Carey,  co.  Somerfet, 

Knt. — 2Z  Dau.  Nich.  Burton  of  Carfhalton,  co.  Surry,  Efq. 1 Dau.  Henry  Manning  of  Greenwich, 

Ffq.  by  whom  he  had  a d.  Anne. — 2 Vifcount  Binden. — 3 Dau.  Sir  Peter  Mewtas,  Knt. — 4 Married 
Sir  Arthur  Gorges,  Knt  ob.  1590,  leaving  a d.  Ambrofia,  ob.  f.  p.  1600. — 5 Succeeded  his  brother  as 
Vifc.  Binden,  was  K.  G.  ob.  f.  i.  1610,  tit.  extinbt. — 6 Sir  John  Horfey  of  Clifton,  co.  Dorfet,  Knt. 
— 7 Mar.  Sir  Geo.  Arundel,  Knt.  grandf.  of  id  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour. — 8 Mar.  Edm.  Trafford, 
of  Trafford,  co.  Lane.  Efq — 9 Mar.  John  Stanney,  co.  Hants,  Ffq. — 10  Mar.  ***  Baynton,  Efq. 

1 1 Mar.  iff,  Henry  Parnel  of  Barkway,  co.  Fffex,  Efq.  2d  Edward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  and 

laffly,  Lodowick  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond  — 12  Mar.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Somerfet,  Nat.  fil.  k.  Hen.  VIII.  — 13  Reftored  in  blood,  1 Mary,  attainted  16  Jan.  and  behead- 
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Ld.  William,!  ("Elizabeth.  Lady  Eliz.  Lady  Margt.  m.  R.  Sackville,  2 Earl  Dorfet, 


n 


ob.  inf. 


ob.  1591. 


This  Pedigree  is  continued  down  to  the  prefent  time,  under  the  Title  of  Corby,  p.  1 


Philip,  E.  Arund 
21 


• 7 J Anne- 

u { 22 


Tho’  L.  Maltra 
23 


.1  ("Alathea.  Eliza,  ob.  1600. 

ill  24 


Henry 
Frederic 
25 


4 { 


r Elizab.  Sir  Wm.  Sir  James.  Thomas, 
26  27  28  Gilbert 

Charles 


S'l 

, S-  ob.  f.  p. 


Tho, 

29  Ann. 

3 


1 7 

nn.  > 

I'  J 


f Hen.  ■) 

r 2 

Phil. 

Chas.  7 

fMary,  Talbot,  Efme,  Bern.  J 

H 

■j  Jane. 

L 32 

33 

34  [ 

*1 

■j  35  Edw.  37  38  J- 

(_  Francis.  J 

36 

r'  39  Cath.  41 
l.  Eliz.  4* 


Charles, 
ob.  inf. 


Henry.  Chas. 
47 


7 ("Mary, 

i I l 48 


Ld.  Geo.  1 f Arab.  L.  Jas.  L.  Fred,  J f Cath.  Cath.  Philippa, 
ob.  f.  p.  ^ d. &h.  ob.f.p.  ob  f.  p.  }>  < m.  Sir  Ann,  m.  Ral. 
1720.  J Sir  Ed.  J (_  F.  Nuns  Standilh. 

Allen.  Blake. 


Eliz.  Maria,  Ann  Alathea,  44 
d.  & h.  Sir  Elizabeth,  45 

Jas.  Saville.  Frances,  46 


Henry 

Mary, 

Lord  Thomas,  7 | 

7 D.Ncr.  ’ 

d.  of  E. 

43  ( „ 

ob.  f.  p. 

► -< 

Peterbor. 

\ 1 J 

1301. 

1 

. 

3 ( 

ed  2d  June,  J5  Q^Eliz. — 14  D.  and  h.  Hen.  Fitz  Allen,  earl  of  Arundel,  and  lord  Maltravers,  Clun, 
and  Oiwaldefhee. — 15  D.  and  h.  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  and  widow  of  Henry  Sutton, 
fon  of  John  duke  of  Northumberland. — 16  D.  Sir  James  Leybourn  of  Cunwick,  co.  Weftm.  and  wid. 
of  Thomas,  lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland. — 17  K.  G.  created  baron  Howard  of  Marnhill,  and  earl  of  North- 
ampton, 13th  March,  1 King  James  1.  died  unmar.  15th  June,  1615,  title  extindl. — 18  Mar.  Charles 
Neville,  earl  Weftmorl. — 19  Mar.  Henry,  7 lord  Berkeley  of  Berkeley  call. — 20  Mar.  Hen.  lord  Scrope 

of  Bolton. — 21  Died  in  prifon,  19th  Nov.  1595,  JE.  39 22  Eldelt  d.  Thomas,  and  filler  and  coh. 

Geo.  lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland. — 23  Created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  made  earl  marfh.  of  England  for  life, 
ob.  4th  odl.  1646. — 24  D.  and  coh.  Gilbert  Talbot,  7 earl  of  Shrewsbury. — 25  Ob  16  April,  1652. 
— 26  D.  Efme  Stuart,  duke  of  Lenox  and  Richm. — 27  Beheaded,  29th  Dec.  1680. — 28  Ob.  Ghent 
in  Flanders,  f.  iff. — 29  Reflored  to  title  of  duke  of  Norf.  13  K.  Charles  II.  ob.  Padua,  1678. — 30  Ob. 
1 ith  Jan.  1683  — 31  D.  Edward  Somerfet,  marq.  Worcefter. — 32  D.  Robt.  Bickerton,  Efq.  Scotl. — 

33  A cardinal  fub.  almoner  to  Queen  Cath.  confort  King  Charles  II.  ob.  16th  June,  1694,  JE.  65 

34  Ob.  3 1 ft  March  1713. — 35.  Eld.  d.  Geo.  Tatterfal,  Efq.  Finfhamftead,  co.  Berks. — 36  Died  unm. 
37  Mar.  and  left  an  only  d.  his  heir. — 38  and  39  M.  2d  d.  Geo.  Tatterfal. — 40  Ob.  inf. — 41  Mar.  John 
Digby  of  Gothurft. — 42  Mar.  Col.  Alex.  M'Donnel,  grandfon  to  Sir  Jas.  and  brother  iff  earl  of  Antrim. 
— 43  Of  Worfop  manor,  co.  Notting.  fhipwrecked  9th  Dec.  1689. — 44  Ob.  inf. — 45  Mar.  Alexander 
duke  of  Gordon. — -46  Mar.  marq.  Valparcfa,  a Spanifh  nobleman. 
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F 


G 


Tho.  8 D.  No.j  ("Mary,  Hen.  Edward 7 C Mary,  Rich.  I Winifred  7 
ob-f,p.  J i 49  5°  ob.f.p.jiji  ja  J3  J 


( Philip")  < a Henrietta  Mary, 
l J4  J,j  l 5S  56 


Thomas. 

57 


Winifred. 

58 


Anne.  Edvv. 

59  60 


( ' ■ ~V*‘  "■  ' ' »-v  ■ ~v — 

Henry,  Charles. 
ob.  f.  p.  J-  r 
late  D ofr 
Norfolk.  J 


* 1 Marian  CoppingerJ  f Charles,  prefent  "j  f*  2 Frances  Mary, 

Ballamalow,  Ireland.  J>  <!  Duke  of  1771*  b.  1742,  and 

• ob.  f.  p.  1768.  J (_  Norfolk.  J (_  ob.  unmarried. 

It  is  incumbent  on  us  in  this  place,  to  notice  lome  few  anecdotes  of  the  noble 
family  of  Howards,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  genealogical  table.*  in  the  recital  of 
which,  we  will  endeavour  to  render  the  digreffion  as  little  tedious  to  the  reader  as 
pofiible. 

There  appears  to  be  no  fatisfadory  grounds  far  tracing  this  family  back  to 
Hereward,  who  was  one  of  the  chieftains,  that  fignalized  himfelf  in  oppoling 
William  the  Conqueror,-*  which  Hereward,  was  the  fon  of  Leofric,  and  grandfon 

of 


{ 


Catharine. 

t 


Tho.  Mary,  Catharine.  Frances. 


died  unmarried. 


47  Of  Grayhock,  ob.  10th  June  1720. — 48  D.  of  John  Aylvvard,  Efq.  f mar.  1739.  J 2d  d.  John 
Brockholes  of  Clayton,  co.  Lane.  * ill  mar.  IVlarian  Coppinger  of  co.  Cork,  Ireland,  and  to  his  2d 
wife,  Frances,  d.  and  h.  of  lord  Scudamore,  Holmlacy,  co.  Hereford. — 49  D.  and  foie  h.  of  Sir  Nich. 
Shireborne  of  Stonyhurft,  co.  Lancaft. — 50  Ob.  2 2d  Nov.  1720.-51  2d  d.  and  coh.  Edw.  Blount, 
ol  Blagdon,  co.  Devon,  Efq. — 52  Died  unmarried. — 54  Ob.  23d  Jan.  1749.  -53  Dau.  Thos.  Stones, 
ofWatlington  Park,  co.  Oxford,  ob.  1730. — 55  D.  1-dwatd  Blount,  wid.  of  Peter  Preli  of  Antivei'fe, 
Efq. — 56  Mar.  Walter  Alton,  baron,  Forfar  in  Scotland,  ob..  1 7 23. — .5 7 of  Bookcnham,  co.  of  Norf. 
ob.  unmar.  1 ith  Jan.  1763. — 58  Mar.  William,  loid  Stourtoi*. — 59  Mar.  19th  Apiil,  1762,  Robert 
Edward  Petre,  lord  Petre. — fio  Born  22d  Jan.  1745,  ob. 

* It  may  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  fome  to  know  the  report  of  hhtorians,  whofe  credibility  vve  have  thus 
rejected.  “ The  father  of  Reward  (Speed  calls  him  Hereward,  but  Camden  fays,  Herwerdus)  was 
“ Leofric,  Lord  of  Bourne  and  the  adjacent  country  in  Lincolnlhire  ; his  mother  was  the  Lady  Edina, 
“ defeended  from  the  great  Oltac,  a Duke  among  the  Eafterlings  in  King  Edgar’s  time  5 in  whofe 
“ family  I alfo  find  a noble  kinfman  of  his  called  Howard. 

■ “ He  ferved  in  the  wars  of  Northumberland,  Cornwal,  Ireland,  and  after,  in  the  lower  Germany, 
C(  where  he  made  up  much  of  his  fame,  and  married  a fair  lady,  called  Turfrida,  the  daughter  of  a 
“ nobleman  in  Flanders,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  father  brought  him  home.  About  this 
li  time,  William  Duke  of  Normandy  made  his  conqueft  of  this  kingdom,  and  had  gratified  Johannes 
“ Jaillois,  t’ne  French  Count,  now  Eail  of  Holland,  with  Leofric’s  country  of  Holland,  in  the  marfh- 
“ land  ; and  the  Count  very  rudely  had  expulfed  the  lady,  his  mother,  out  of  her  pofleffions  and  dower. 
“ Hewardus  fet  upon  him  with  fuch  forces  as  he  could  lpeedily  raife.  took  and  held  him  pvifoner  in  de- 
“ fpight  of  the  Conqueror,  until  he  redeemed  himfelf,  and  accounted  for  what  he  had  done,  with  a large 
ium  of  money.  This  drew  thole  of  the  nobility  to  the  protection  of  his  fword,  which  the  Conqueror 
“ had  chafed  out  of  their  country,  who  had  fortified  themfelves  in  the  He  of  Ely,  and  made  Hewardus 
“ their  general,  where  he  built  a caftle  that  a long  time  after  had  his  name.  But  the  Normans  took 
“ advantage  to  infeft  his  country,  and  put  him  again  to  the  recovery  of  it,  which  he  fo  fortunately  fettled 
“ that  the  Conqueror  was  contented  to  make  him  his,  and  hold  him  in  good  favour  whilft  lie  lived.  He 
*.  “ was 
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of  a Saxon  of  great  note  in  the  reign  of  King  Edgar:  fome  authors  have  advanced 
this  diftant  origin,  but  our  bell  authorities^  derive  them  from  Auber,  Earl  of 
Paffy,  in  Normandy,  who  by  Adelina,  daughter  of  Hubert,  Earl  of  Evereux,  had 
three  fons,  the  youngeft  of  whom  was  called  Vaicrine  and  Beaufon,  and  was  Lord 
of  Vernon,  in  Normandy,  f He  was  an  attendant  of  William  the  conqueror  : was 
lucceeded  by  Roger  his  Ion,  who  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Welch,  and  poffef- 
fing  the  Caftle  of  Howard,  in  many  of  his  expeditions  made  it  the  place  of  retreat, 
which  occafioned  it  to  be  called  in  contempt  his  Den;  fo  that  it  gained  the  name 
of  How ar den. 

IVilliam  his  fon,  was  born  in  the  Caftle  of  Howard , and  affumed  the  local  name. 
He  was  of  the  council  of  King  Henry  I.  who  gave  to  him  in  marriage,  Maud  the 
widow  of  Roger  Bignd,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  in  whofe  right  he  poffcffed  many  valuable 
eftates  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Sir  John,  his  fon  had  iffue,  by  Helen  his  wife,  two  fons,  John  who  left  a daugh- 
ter Maud,  the  wife  of  John  Fitz  Urfc,  and 

Sir  Robert , a fecond  fon,  who  married  Joan , daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  St.  Mere, 
Knight,  and  had  iffue 

Sir  John  Howard , who  married  Hnne,  relieff  of  Lord  Bardolph , and  had  iffue 

Sir  John  Howard , Knight,  who  married  Catharine , daughter  and  coheirefs  of 
Sir  John  Brus , Knight  and  had  iffue 

Sir  Henry  Howard , he  married  a daughter  of  Sir  Henry  ci  refloat,  Knight,  and 
had  iffue 

Sir  IVilliam,  who  was  bred  to  the  bar,  and  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.  and  in  the  2 1 ft  year  of  that  reign, 
A.  D.  1293,  with  John  de  Butford,  was  appointed  to  go  the  northern  circuit. 
He  was  fummoned  to  the  parliaments  of  23,  25,  28,  and  32,  King  Edward  I.  and 
the  1 ft  of  King  Edward  II.JJ  He  had  large  poffeffions  in  Norfolk.  By  his  firft 
wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  Robert  de  Uffbrd,  he  had  no  iffue.  To  his  fecond  wife 
he  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  two  fons, 
John  and  William.* 

Sir  John,  the  eldeft  fon,  was  a man  of  great  and  public  character,  and  had  the 
confidence  of  his  fovereign.  King  Edward  I,  whom  he  ferved  in  the  34th  year  of 

“ was  buried  in  Croyland  Abbey.  Concerning  his  iffue  by  the  lady  Turfrida  there  is  no  mention,  only 
“ of  a daughter  named  Turfrida,  married  to  Hugo  Enermua,  Lord  of  Deeping;  but  circumftances 
“ will  perfuade  us  he  had  other  iffue,  as  divers  of  his  furname  continued  in  that  country  a long  time  after 
“ him,  which  makes  it  probable  he  had  a natural  fon  (at  lead  bearing  his  name  of  Hewardj  that  next 
“ to  him  was  the  original  anceftor  of  the  Houfe  of  Howards.”  Buck.  Hist.  Rich.  Ill, 

J Glover,  Philpot,  Collins,  &c. 

f Stuart  is  dill  a common  name  in  Normandy,  and  is  there  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  ancient. 

11  His  portrait  painted  in  glafs,  appears  in  the  windows  of  Long  Melford,  in  Suffolk,  with  two  other 
judges : and  this  infeription  in  old  characters. 

“ Pray  for  the  good  hate  of  William  Howard,  chief  judis  of  Yngland,  and  for  Richard  Pycot,  John 
“ Haugh,  judis  of  the  lawe.” 

There  is  an  excellent  wooden  cut  of  this  perfon,  in  Wever’s  funeral  monuments. 

* There  is  an  evident  and  material  difcordancy  here,  between  the  account  we  give  of  the  family,  and 
that  of  the  genealogical  table,  which  is  copied  from  the  M.S.  of  George  Allan,  Efq.  and  we  lament, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  account  for  the  difference.  The  Editors. 
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liis  reign,  as  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  He  was  no  lefs  a favourite  of  the 
royal  fucceffor,  and  was  fummoned  to  attend  King  Edward  II.  at  his  coronation. 
In  the  4th  year  of  that  reign,  he  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  againft  the  Scots.  In 
the  1 ith  year  of  the  fame  reign,  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Caftle  of  Norwich, 
and  ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  for  five  fucceftive  years: 
a fpecial  mark  of  truft  in  that  bufy  period.  In  the  15th  year  of  the  fame  reign, 
he  was  in  feveral  commiftions  for  raifing  forces  againft  Scotland-  In  the  17th 
year,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againft  Gafcoign,  and  in  the  19th  year,  a commiD. 
fioner  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatute  of  Winchefter,  for  arraying  troops  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk;  and  in  the  20th,  in  Norfolk,  was  in  commiffron  to  array  five  hundred 
men,  to  ferve  againft  Francc.§  fie  died  in  the  5th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.*  married  Joan,  daughter  of  John  de  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  iffue 

John,  who  was  a favourite  of  King  Edw.  III.  was  admiral  and  captain  of  the  royal 
navyinthenorth.il  with  the  falary  of  153I.  7s.  6d.  was  at  the  fiege  of  Calais,  having 
a banneret,  fix  knights,  thirty  fix  men  at  arms,  and  thirty  five  archers  on  horfe- 
back  in  his  corps.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  de  Boys,  by  whom 
he  had  iffue, 

Sir  Robert:  who  feerns  not  to  have  retained  that  favour,  which  his  anceftors 
poffeffed;  for  without  any  diftinguifhing  offices  or  marks  of  duty,  we  fee  his  death 
announced  3d  of  July,  12th  King  Richard  II. — Indeed,  in  the  2d  year  of  that 
reign,  he  is  noted  among  the  Prifoners  in  the  tower,  for  an  offence  of  detaining 
Margery  de  Narford  from  her  grandmother  Alice,  Lady  Neville,  with  whom  (he  had 
been  appointed  to  remain,  by  an  order  of  the  king  and  council,  till  the.- court  of 
Rome  fhould  give  fentence,  in  a caufe  of  divorce  then,  depending  between  her  and. 
John  Brewer.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Scales,  of  Nucells, 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  two  daughters  f His  eldeft  fon, 

Sir  John,  Avas  retained  to  ferve  King  Richard  II.  for  life;  a duty  not  unfrequent, 
in  thofe  days.  In  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I V.  he  was  ordered  to 
array  all  the  men  in  Effex  able  to  bear  arms,  and  lead  them  to  the  coaft,  to  oppofe- 
the  French,  who  threatned  an  invafion.  He  made  a journey  to  Jerufalem,  but 
did  not  live  to  return,  breathing  his  laft  in  the  holy  city  on  the  17th  day  of 
Nov.  Ann.  Dom.  1400.^  He  was  twice  married,  firft  to  Margaret,  daughter  and. 
heir  of  Sir  John  Plaiz,  Lord  Montfichet,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  a fon  John,  who 
died  in  his  father’s  life  time,  having  married  Joan,  the  daughter^  of-  Sir  Richard 


j They  were  foot  foidiers  and  archers,  and  with  hacktons,  bacinets,  and  gauntlets  of  iron. 

* He  died  feized  of  the  manors  of  Eaft  Winch,  Eaft  Walton,  Watton  juxta,  Kirkbroke — Wiggen- 
ball — Wirmegey  Tyrinton — Weftevalcot,  South  Wotton,  North  Wotton,  Great  Walfingham,  and  the 
Honour  of  Clare.  Fin.  2 Ed.  II.  m.  5,  Norf. 

||  From  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  northward. 

•j*  They  lie  buried  in  a chapel,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  chancel  of  Eaftwinch  church,  in  the  co.  of 
* Norfolk,  where  an  atched  monument  was  ere&ed  to  their  memory,  garniftied  with  divers  efcutcheons  of; 
the  yras  of  Howard,  impaling  the  arms  of  their  wives.  In  1631,  nothing  remained  of  the  infeription 

thereon,  but Animabus  Domini  Roberti  Howard  militis  et  Margerie  uxoris  fuse# 

Ex  Stenimate  Fam.  de  Howard  MS.  p.  49  in  Bill.  “Job.  Aujlis  Arm.  Gart. 

J.  The  genealogical  table  fays  1437. 

The  guiealog.cai  table  fays  d.  of  John,  who  was  fon  of  Sir  Richard., 
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Walton,  knight,  and  left  iffue  by  her,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Vere,  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  by  whom  the  title  of  Lord  Scales  devolved  on  the  Oxford  family.  To 
his  fecond  wife»he  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Tendring,  and 
had  ilfue  two  fons,  Robert  and  Henry. |j 

Sir  Robert  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  engaged  in  public  affairs,  but  by 
marriage  greatly  aggrandized  his  family  : he  efpoufed  Margaret,  the  eldeft  daughter 
and  one  of  the  two  coheireffes  of  Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  Eliza- 
beth his  wife,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel;  by  which 
intermarriage  the  inheritance  of  thofe  great  families  devolved  on  the  Howards 
and  Berkeleys ; Ifabel,  the  other  coheirefs  marrying  one  of  that  houfe.*  They 
had  iffue  a fon  and  two  daughters,  John,  Margaret,}  and  Catharine.} 

Sir  John  was  a man  of  diffinguifhed  courage  and  Valour:  was  with  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  the  forcing  of  the  French  camp  before  Chaffillon  ; and  after  the 
Earl  was  Bain,  was  fuppofed  to  be  with  the  Englilh  chieftains,  in  the  retreat  to 
Bourdeaux.  Eleanor,  Queen  to  King  Henry  II.  as  heirefs  of  William,  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  annexed  that  duchy  to  the  Britifh  crown  ; and  it  remained  the  property 
of  England  for  near  three  centuries  ; but  was  irrecoverably  loft  foon  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle  of  Chaffillon.  Some  authors  affert,  that  Sir  John  was  a prifoner 
with  the  Lord  Molines,  w ho,  with  fixty  more  of  high  diftin&ion  of  the  Englilh,  did 
not  furrender§  till  they  had  (lain  more  than  an  equal  number  of  the  enemy  ; for  we 
do  not  find  Sir  John  named  in  any  public  affairs  till  the  firft  year  of  King  Edward 
IV.’s  reign  ; who  after  his  coronation  made  feveral  creations  of  honour;  and 
among  others,  Sir  John,  it  is  faid,  was  made  Lord  How  ard.  Hepoffeffed  in  a moft 
lingular  manner  the  affections  of  his  fovereign,  whofe  liberality  towards  him 
might  bear  the  character  of  profufion,  if  it  was  not  fo  greatly  exceeded,  by  that  of 
his  royal  fucceffor.  In  the  firft  year  of  King  Edward  IV. ’s  reign,  we  fee  the  Lord 


j|  Henry  had  the  manors  of  Teringhampton,  Eaft  Walton,  Bokenham,  Wigenhall,  and  Barblefhani, 
in  the  county  of  Noifolk.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  HufTey,  of  the  county  of  Suffex, 
knight,  and  had  ilTue  one  child,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  Wentworth,  of  Cobham  in  Effex. 

Alice,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Howard,  by  will,  dated  13th  061.  1426,  ordered  her  body  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  Stoke  Neyland,  to  which  church  fhe  bequeathed  40$.  and  hei  white  gown  ftriped  with 

gold.  She  was  buried  with  her  hufbar.d,  under  a grave  ftone  before  the  high  altar,  in  that  church on 

which,  were  figures  in  brafs,  of  a knight  with  a fwovd  by  his  fide,  and  his  lady  by  him,  with  the  arms 
of  Howard  and  Tendring  at  the  corners,  with  a fillet  round  the  ftone  in  black  letters  “ Orate  pro  Ani- 

“ mabns  Johannis  Howard  Militis  qui  obiit  ann  14 et  Allicias  uxoris  ejus,  quas  obiit  in  fefto  fandli 

“ Lucse  Evangeliftas  ann.  1426,  quorum  animabus  propitietur  Deus.”  There  are  alfo  in  the  eaft  win- 
dow, in  the  fouth  limb  of  the  church,  the  portraitures  of  thefe  perfonages  kneeling,  with  their  hands 
elevated,  an  efcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Howard  and  Tendring.  Over  his  head  “ Paflio  XPI  conforta  nos”' 
— over  her  head  “ Jefu  miferere  nobis” — and  underneath,  “ Orate  pro  animabus  Domini  Johannis 
Howard  et  Dominae  Allicias  uxoris  ejus.” 

* Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  fon  and  heir  to  John,  Lord  Mowbray,  by  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
daughter  and  heir  to  John,  Lord  Seagrave,  and  of  Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de 
Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Earl  Marfha!  of  England,  the  eldeft  fon  of  King  Edward  I.  by  his- 
fecond  wife  Margaret,  daughter  to  Philip  the  Hardy,  King  of  France. 

f Margaret  married  Sir  William  Daniel,  Baron  of  Rathwire,  in  Ireland. 

j The  fecond  wife  of  Edward  Neville,  Lord  Abergavtny,  who  had  iffue  by  her,  Margaret,  who  mar- 
ried John  Brook,  Lord  Cobham. 

§ Stow’s  annals,  p.  397.  Hall’s  Chronical,  p.  166.  remained  prifoner  feven  years  and  four  months. 
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Howard  conftifuted  conftable  of  the  caftieof  Norwich,  and  fheriff  of  the  counties 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  : he  was  enriched  by  a grant  in  fpecial  tail  of  five 
great  manors,  which  had  efcheated  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Wiltfnire.  In  the  fecond  year  of  that  reign,  he  was  joined  in  commiflion  with  the 
Lords  Falconbridgeand  Clinton,  to  keep  the  feas,  having  a command  of  ten  thou- 
i'and  troops,  with  which  they  greatly  harraffed  the  French  coaffs,  facked  the  town 
of  Couquet  and  fubdued  the  Ifieof  Rhee.  In  the  8th  year,  he  was  treafurer  of  the 
houfehold,  and  had  a grant  of  the  emoluments  arifing  from  the  mintage : in  this 
year  he  cfcorted  the  Lady  Margaret,  the  king’s  lifter,  into  Flanders,  and  attended 
the  fclemnization  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In  the  fucceeding 
year,  we  find  him  in  the  lift  of  the  great  men  who  were  prefent  on  the  oath  off 
allegiance,  being  taken  by  Henry  Percy,  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
the  palace  of  Weftminfter ; and  alfo  w hen  the  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells  refigned 
the  great  feal.  In  the  tenth  year  of  that  reign,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Howard,  he 
was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  king’s  forces  at  fea,  with  commiflion  to  oppofe 
the  Lancaftrian  faction,  which  was  gathering  for  a new  ftorm,  under  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  their  adherents. % 
In  the  eleventh  year,  he  was  made  deputy  governor  of  Calais  and  the  marches : 
and  in  the  fame  year,  was  of  the  junto  who  took  the  oaths  to  the  king.*  In  the  12th 
year,  he  was  fummoned  to  patliament  among  the  Barons,  and  in  the  fucceeding 
years  of  that  reign,  conflantly  was  in  fummons.  He  was  one  of  thecommiflioners 
named  for  fettling  the  pale  of  Picardy  ; and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1472,  was  made 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  garter.  In  the  13th  year,  we  fee  his  name  as  a com- 
miflioner  with  Lord  Haflings,  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  for  fettling 
differences;  where  he  has  the  title  of  Sir  John  Howard,  knight,  Lord  Howard. 
In  the  14th  year,  he  was  returned  by  indenture,  to  ferve  the  king  in  Normandy, 
for  one  year,  with  twenry  men  at  arms,  and  two  hundred  archers.  In  the  15th 
year,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Calais,  in  the  war  w ith  France. f The  king’s 

munificence 


f The  family  of  Howard  as  well  as  the  Mowbrays,  whofe  pofTeffions  and  honours  they  inherited,  had 
always  been  fteady  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  York  againft  the  houfe  of  Lancafter ; and  the  white  orna- 
ment in  the  livery  of  the  Howard  family,  is  held  by  tradition,  to  be  the  reprefentation  of  a white  rofe. 

* The  tenure  of  which  oath  was,  “ Allegiance  to  King  Edward,  and  a recognition  of  Edward  his  fon. 
Prince  of  VvT ales,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Earl  of  Cheftcr,  as  the  very  undoubted  heir  to  the  crowns  and 
“ realms  of  England,  France,  and  lordfhip  of  Ireland  ; and  they  proinifed  and  fwore,  that  if  they  out- 
4‘  lived  their  faid  fovereign  lord,  they  would  accept  the  prince  for  their  true  and  rightful  King  of  Eng- 
**  land,  &c.  and  behave  towards  him  and  his  heirs  as  true  and  faithful  fubjedls.” 

-f  In  the  hiftory  of  Philip  de  Commutes,  we  find  feveral  anecdotes.  At  the  time  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  taking  leave  of  the  Englifit  monarch,  to  return  to  his  army,  a fervant  of  the  King  of 
France’s  houfehold  was  brought  in  a prifoner,  and  after  examination,  was  difeharged,  as  being  the  iirft 
captive  of  the  war.  At  his  departure,  Lord  Howard  and  Lord  Stanley  faid  to  him,  “ Do  ourcommenda- 
tions  to  the  king  your  mailer,  if  you  can  come  to  his  prefence.”  The  French  King  conceiving  the 
purport  of  the  melfage,  prefently  fent  an  herald,  who  had  orders  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  Lords 
Howard  and  Stanley,  who  introduced  him.  A treaty  enfued,  and  commiflioners  were  named  to  meet  at 
Amiens;  for  the  King  of  England,  Lord  Howard,  Sentleger,  Dr.  Morton,  afterwards  chancellor  of 
England}  for  France,  the  Ballard  Bourbon,  Admiral  of  France,  Lord  St.  Piere,  and  the  Bifhop  of 
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munificence  was  difplayed  this  year,  towards  this  favourite,  who  had  with  great 
fidelity  and  care,  concluded  a beneficial  truce  with  France;  for  the  king  granted 
to  Lord  Howard,  in  fpecial  tail,  four  manors  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  two 
in  Cambridgefffire,  which  had  come  to  the  crown  on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford.  In  the  17th  year  of  the  fame  reign,  he  was  in  commiffion  to  treat  with 
the  court  of  France  fora  longer  truce  ; and  in  that  year,  had  the  office  of  conffable 
of  the  tower  conferred  on  him  for  life.  In  the  19th  year,  he  commanded  the 
navy  againft  the  Scots,  and  had  with  him  three  thoufand  men  at  arms.  The  moft 
diftingui lhed  mark  of  his  fovereign’s  efteem,  was  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Howard* 
his  fon,  to  the  princefs  Anne,  the  King’s  third  daughter. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Richard  III.  we  find  this  nobleman  ftill  a ffedfaff  adhetent 
to  the  houfe  of  York.  It  doth  not  appear,  that  he  was  cenfured  for  any  evil 
counfels  in  that  reign  ; or  that  he  was  buiy,  or  even  aiding  in  any  of  the  dreadful 
crimes  imputed  to  the  king.  The  virulence  with  which  hiftorians  have  cenfured 
the  meafures  of  that  ffiort  reign,  would  neceffarily  have  expoled  to  public  odium 
the  character  of  Lord  Howard,  had  he  not  been  critically  and  meft  diftinctly  ex- 
culpated, in  the  judgment  of  the  world,  from  being  a partizan  in,  or  privy  to  the 
horrid  machinations  of  this  prince  ; and  this  more  efpecially,  as  he  had  received 
from  the  crown  the  greateff  honours.  John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  held  the  office  of 
marfhal  of  England,  with  limitations  to  his  iflue  male ; in  failure  of  which,  it 
w ent  over  in  reverfion  to  the  crown.  By  the  death  of  his  grace,  the  office  becom- 
ing vacant,  it  was  claimed  by  his  lordfhip,  who  was  the  next  defeendant  of  Thomas* 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  Without  any  inquiry  into  the  legality  of  the  claim,  King  Richard 
conferred  that  office  upon  him,  by  the  title  and  honour  of  Earl  Marshal  of 
England,  limiting  it  to  his  iffue  male.*  On  the  fame  day  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  Thomas  his  fon  and  heir,  Earl  of  Surry.  On  the  coronation 
of  King  Richard  III.  he  was,  for  that  folemnity  only,  conffituted  High  Steward  of 
England,  and  carried  the  crown ; the  Lord  Surry  carrying  the  fvvord  of  ftate.  In  the 
enfuing  month,  he  was  made  Lord  Admiral  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Aquitaine, 
for  life. % He  fell  at  Bofworth  field,  commanding  in  the  main  army  for  the  king,  the 
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Avereux.  A tmee  was  concluded,  and  the  articles  ftipulated  were,  that  the  French  King  fhould  pay  to 
England,  before  the  army  left  the  country,  27,000  crowns  ; and  that  his  fon,  the  Dauphin,  fhould  marry 
King  Edward’s  eldeft  daughter,  (who  was  afterwards  efpoufed  to  King  Henry  VII.)  and  that  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne,  or  50,000  crowns  yearly  fhould  be  afiigned  for  her  revenue  for  nine  years ; and  that 
the  two  fovereigns  fhould  have  an  interview.  1 6,000  crowns  were  granted  as  a yearly  penfion  to  the  at- 
tendants of  King  Edward;  of  which  2000  were  allotted  to  the  Lord  Haftings,and  the  reft  to  Lord  Howard 
and  others ; befides  which,  the  French  King  gave  prefents  to  Lord  Howard,  during  his  refidence  in 
France,  to  the  amount  of  24,000  ci  owns. 

* He  had  power  to  grant  the  office  of  mat  Aral  of  the  King’s  Bench,  marfhal  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
office  of  marfhal’s  crier  before  the  fteward,  and  marfhal  of  the  King’s  Houfhold.  To  bear  a golden  ftaff, 
tipped  at  each  end  with  black,  the  upper  part  thereof  to  be  adorned  with  the  royal  arms,  and  the  lower 
end  thereof,  with  thofe  of  his  own  family. 

% Upon  that  day,  he  obtained  a grant  of  the  manors  and  lordfhips  of  Lavenham,  in  Com.  SufF. 
Canfield,  Stanfted-Montiitchet,  Crepping,  I.angdon,  Cruftwich,  Efton-Hall-Vance,  Fynyreton,  Dod- 
ynghurfc,  Bumftead-Helion,  Beamond,  and  Bentley,  in  Effex  ; Baddlefmere,  in  Kent  ; Kingefton,  in 
Cambridgefhire:  Rofteneythe,  Hclfton,  Devy,  Predannock,  Poledewe,  Etherton,  Dawneth,  Rutheton, 

Trefaveron, 
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22d  Auguft,  14S5  ; and  was  buried  at  Thetford.  In  the  parliament  at  Weftminfter, 
7th  November,  1 ft  King  Henry  VII.  he  was  attainted. 

He  was  twice  married. — His  firft  lady,  Catharine, ||  was  the  daughter  of  Richard 
Lord  Molines,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Beaumont;  by 
whom  he  had  iffue  Thomas,  his  fon  and  heir,  and  four  daughters. f His  fecond 

lady 


Trefaveron,  Heyvenis,  Newland,  Harnathy,  Park,  Trevigo,  Wycoteham,  Penhall,  Naufergh,  with 
the  hundreds  of  Trelyghen  and  Shrobhender,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall;  Bretford,  Wellelewe,  Ruili- 
fhall,  Chepenham,  Feffount,  Bremillhawe,  Upton,  Skydmore,  Wefton,  Park,  Wermyfter,  and  Winter- 
borne-Stoke,  in  com.  Wilts;  Plungerford,  in  Berklhire  ; and  the  caftle,  lordfliip,  and  manor  of 
Farlegh,  in  Somerfet  and  Wilts.  And  the  year  after,  the  manors  and  lordfhipsof  Middleton,  Hillington, 
Tilney,  Iftellington,  Cleuchwarton,  Raynham,  Shaftleikewe,  Skales,  Hekelyng.  Wilton,  Hokkewood, 
Berton,  Bendifh,  Wigenhale,  with  the  filhing  there,  and  toll  in  Bifhops  Lenne,  with  the  hundred  of 
Freebridge,  in  com.  Norf.  The  manors  and  lordlhips  of  .avenbam,  and  Warde  Hutton,  in  com  buff. 
Woodham,  Ferrers,  in  com.  Fffex.  Berkeway,  Rokeley,  and  New-Selles,  in  com.  Herf.  Rafelingfield, 
in  Camb.  Langham  and  Ber  Lortie,  in  com.  Dorf.  Keres  and  Retire,  in  com.  Cornub.  Exton,  South- 
brent,  Chillington,  Stratton,  Yevelton,  and  Spekington,  in  Somerfetlhire  ; Petersfield  and  Up-Clatford, 
in  com.  Southamp.  Knoke,  Bedwyn,  and  Orchefton,  in  com.  Wilts. 

“ He  was  fo  firmly  feathered  on  King  Richard’s  wing,  that  he  choofe  rather  to  abandon  his  life  with 
“ his  dear  friend,  than  in  the  falfifying  of  promife  to  lave  the  fame.” 

Office  of  Marjhal . Hiffiorical  anecdotes  of  the  Howard  family. 

He  was  warned  from  going  to  the  field,  by  the  following  diftich  put  into  his  tent. 

“ Jockey  of  Norfolk  be  not  too  bold, 

“ For  Dickon  thy  inafter,  is  boght  and  fold.” 

For  his  chara&er  and  achievments,  fee  Sir  John  Beaumont’s  poem  of  Bofworthfield,  from  which  we 
tranferibe  the  following  fine  paffage,  which  every  claffical  reader  will  foon  fee,  is  in  the  fpirit  and  manner 
of  Kdmer. 


“ Here  valiant  Oxford  and  fierce  Norfolk  meete, 

“ And  with  their  fpears  each  other  rudely  greete, 
“ About  the  ayre  the  fhiver’d  pieces  play, 

“ Then  on  their  fvvords  their  noble  hands  they  lay. 
“ And  Norfolk  firft  a blow  direftly  guides 
“ To  Oxford’s  head,  which  from  his  helmet  Hides 
“ Upon  his  arm,  and  biting  through  the  fteele  ; 

“ Inflidts  a wound,  which  Vere  difdaines  to  feele  ; 
“ He  lifts  his  faulchion  with  a threatening  grace, 
“ And  hewes  the  bever  off  from  Howard’s  face. 
“ This  being  done,  he  with  compalfion  charm’d, 
“ Retires,  alham’d  to  ftrike  a man  difarm’d. 


“ But  ftraight  a deadly  lhaft  fent  from  a bow, 

“ (Whofe  mailer,  though  farre  off,  the  Duke  could 
know) 

“ Untimely  brought  this  combat  to  an  end, 

“ And  pierc’d  the  brain  of  Richard’s  conftant  friend. 
“ When  Oxford  faw  him  finke,  his  noble  fonle 
“ Was  full  of  griefc  which  made  him  thus  condole; 
“ Farewell,  true  knight,  to  whom  no  coffly  grave 
“ Can  give  due  honour.  Would  my  fear  might  fave 
“ Thole  llreames  of  blood,  defer  ving  to  be  fpilt 
“ In  better  fervice.  Had  not  Richard’s  guilt 
“ Such  heai'y  weight  upon  his  fortune  laid, 

“ Thy  glorious  vertues  had  his  finnes  outwaigh'd.” 

|]  N.  and  B.  fay  her  father’s  name  was  William" 

J-  Anne  married  to  Sir  Edward  Gorges. — Ifabel  married  to  Sir  Robert  Mortimer. — Jane  to  Sir  John 
Timperley. — Margaret  to  Sir  John  Wyndham. — Catharine,  Duchefs  of  Norfolk,  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Stoke,  between  the  high  altar  and  the  quire,  the  monument  had  her  effigy  habited  in  a hood  and 
gown.  On  one  fide,  the  arms  of  Brotherton,  Three  Lions  Paffiant  Garda nt.  Or  , and  the  arms  of 
Howard,  Gules,  a bend  between  fix  Crofs-crofelt  Argent , and  a lion  rampant.  Ducally  crowned.  Alfo 
on  the  four  corners,  Efcutcheons  of  arms.  On  the  right  hand  next  her  head,  four  coats  within  a garter, 
inferibed;  1 . arms  of  Brotherton.  2.  Howard.  3.  Warren,  Chequey  Or  and  Azure.  4.  Mowbrays  a Lion 
rampant  Ardent.  On  the  finifter  fide  fix  coats,  impaling  wavy  of  fx.  (the  arms  of  Molines)  1.  Brotherton. 
2.  Howard.  3 Warren.  4.  Brewes  of  Gower  Azure,  a Lion  rampant  femi  of  Crof-crofets,  Or.  5.  a 
Lion  rampant  Ducally  crowned.  6.  Mowbray.  At  her  feet,  an  efcutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Molines  on 
tire  right,  and  on  the  finifter  fix  coats.  Brotherton,  & c.  as  before. 
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lady,  Margaret,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Chedworth,  knight;  by  whom  he 
had  iflue  a daughter,  Catharine,  who  married  John  Rourchier,  Lord  Berners. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Surry,  in  the  15th  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  was  retained  to 
ferve,  with  fix  men  at  arms  and  fixty  archers.  In  the  1 6th  year  was  fherifF  of 
the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  : and  on  the  28  th  day  of  June,  in  the  1 ft  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  III.  was  created  Earl  of  Surry.  In  the  battle  of  Bofworth 
field,  he  had  the  chief  command,  the  king  refting  his  greateft  confidence  on  the 
archers,  which  the  Earl  led .§  He  there  diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  a man  of  high 

courage, 

INSCRIPTION. 

Under  this  ftonc  is  buried  the  body  of  the  right  honourable  woman  and  lady,  fome  time  wife  unto  the 
right  high  and  mighty  prince,  Lord  John  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolke,  and  mother  unto  the  right  hon. 
and  puiflant  prince,  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  alfo  of  Norfolke.  Which  lady  departed  this  prefent 
life,  Ann.  Dom.  1452. 

$ On  a Table  fixed  to  his  Monument  at  Thetford,  was  the  following  hiftorical  Infcription. 

*’  Fyrlt  you  {hall  know  the  feid  Duke  was,  in  his  yonge  age,  after  he  had  been  a lufficient  feafon  at 
the  gramer  fchole,  hcncheman  to  Kyng  Edward  IV.  and  was  then  called  Thomas  Howard,  fon  and  heir 
to  Sir  John  Howard,  knight,  (after  Lord  Howard,  and  after  that  Duke  of  Norfolk)  of  right  inheritance. 
And  the  feid  Thomas,  when  he  was  at  mannes  age,  was,  wyth  divers  other  gentlemen  of  England,  fent 
to  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgon,  in  the  begynning  of  the  wars  betwyxt  Kyng  Lewes  of  Fraunce,  and  the 
feid  Duke  Charles  ; and  ther  contynued  unto  the  end  of  the  feid  warres,  to  his  great  prayfe  and  thankys, 
as  well  of  Kyng  Edward  hys  own  foverayn  Lord,  as  of  the  feid  Duke  Charles.  And  after  the  warres 
do  . n betwyzt  the  feid  Kyng  Lewes,  and  the  feid  Duke  Chatles ; than  the  feid  Thomas  Howard  returned 
into  Englond,  unto  Kyng  Edward  hys  foverayn  Ford  ; and  he  made  him  immediately  efquyer  for  hys 
body.  And  be  was  aboute  him  at  hys  makyng  redy,  botlie  evenyng  and  mornyng.  And  afterwards  he 
made  hym  knyghte,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  (Kyng  Edward  his  fecond  fon)  and  fo  he 
wyth  the  feid  Kyng  Edward  in  all  hys  bufynes,  as  wel  at  Lyncolnfhii  e field,  and  at  the  tyme  of  Banbury 
field,  as  at  all  other  hys  bufynes ; and  alfo  at  fuche  tyme  as  the  fame  kyng  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Waiwyke,  at  Warwyke,  befor  his  efcape  and  departyng  into  Flaunders. 

“ And  after  the  kyng’s  departyng  into  Flaunders  (9  Edw.  4 ) for  that  the  cooils  of  Englond  were 
fo  fett,  for  departyng  of  any  other  his  fervantis  and  frendis,  the  feid  Thomas  Howard  was  dryvin  of 
force,  to  take  fayntwary  of  Seynt  Joannes,  in  Colchelter,  for  the  true  fervyce  he  bore  unto  Kyng 
Edward.  And  at  the  feid  kyng’s  retorne  out  of  Flaunders,  the  feid  Sir  Thomas  Howard  refortyd  unto 
hym,  and  went  with  him,  to  Barnet  Feld  ( 10  Edward  4 ) and  there  was  fore  hurte. 

“ And  after  whan  Kyng  Edward  wint  into  Fraunce  wyth  hys  army  royall,  he  fent  thether  before 
dy  vers  gentylmen  ; and,  for  that  the  feid  Sir  Thomas  Howard  had  good  experyence,  as  well  in  hys  be- 
yng  wyth  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgon,  as  in  dyverfe  feldes  and  bufyneffes  v'ith  the  feid  Kyng  Fdward,  he 
had  therfor  commandment  to  go  over  wyth  them,  for  hys  advyce  and  councell,  till  the  feid  Kyng  came 
over.  And  whan  Kyng  Edward  and  Kyng  Lewes  mette  at  the  barriars  upon  the  ryver  Som,  the  feid 
Sir  Thomas  Howard  was  wyth  Kyng  Edward  at  the  barriars,  by  the  kyngis  commandment : and  no 
mor  men,  fave  only  the  chaunccllor  of  Englond,  the  feid  chauncellor  of  Fraunce,  and  Sir  John  Cheney. 
And  after  the  Kyngs  comying  home  into  Englond,  the  feid  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  obteyned  lycens  of 
the  kyng  to  lye  in  Notfolk,  at  an  howfie  whych  he  had  in  the  ryght  of  his  lady  his  wyffe,  called 
Afhewolthorpe  ; and  ther  he  laye,  and  kepte  an  honourable  howfie,  in  the  favour  of  the  whole  fhyre, 
duryng  the  lyffe  of  the  feid  Kyng  Edward,  and  at  that  tyme,  and  long  after  hys  father  was  a lyve. 

“ Being  in  the  tower,  (temp.  K.  Hen.  7. ) the  fame  King  Henry  had  a field  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
in  Nottinghamfliire,  befides  Newark  ; and  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  came  to  the  faid  Earl,  and  profeid 
to  give  him  the  keys  to  go  out  at  his  pleafure,”  and  he  anfwered  him  again,  “ That  he  would  not  de- 
part thence  until  fuch  time  as  he  that  commanded  him  thither,  fhould.com mand  him  out  again.” 

We  tranferibe  the  following  curious  particulars  of  this  diftinguilhed  noblemar*  from  Mr.  Lamb’s 
valuable  notes  to  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Having 
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courage,  valour,  and  intrepidity.  He  was  committed  to  the  tower  by  King 
Henry  VII.  and  remained  in  durance  upwards  of  three  years;  after  which,  he  ob- 
tained the  royal  pardon,  was  received  into  favour,  made  one  of  the  king’s  privy 
council,  and  proved  a faithful  and  triijly  fervant  to  his  fovertign  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  life.*  Soon  after  his  liberty  was  reftored,  he  was  reinftared  in  his  dignities  as 
Earl  of  Surry,  and  to  the  pofteflions  of  his  wife.  It  is  evident  he  was  a man  much 
to  be  confided  in,  by  his  being  immediately  employed  by  the  king,  to  fupprefs 
an  infurredtion  in  the  north,  with  a great  force  committed  to  his  command  ; in 
which  duty  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  lingular  honour.  He  appears  among  the 
knights  who  held  a chapter  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  at  Windfor,  on  the  7th  day 
of  May,  in  the  1 8th  year  of  that  reign  ; but  when  he  was  reinfiated  in  that  order, 
we  cannot  find  any  certain  account. 

In  the  7th  year  of  this  reign,  he  was  indentured  to  ferve  the  king,  with  ten  men 
at  arms,  twelve  demy  launces,  twenty  archers  on  horfeback,  and  fifteen  on  foot. 
In  the  fucceeding  year,  he  was  employed  in  reprefiing  the  incurlions  of  the  Scots. 
In  the  10th  year,  as  fub-warden  and  vice-guardian  under  the  king’s  fecond  Ion, 
Henry,  Duke  of  York,  of  the  weft  and  middle  marches,  he  was  cormniflioned  to 
mufter  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  between  Trent  and  Tweed,  and  lead  them 
againft  the  Scots  who  threatned  a formidable  invalion.  He  was  aftbeiate  of 
Richard,  Bifhop  of  Durham,  in  the  treaty  with  James,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the 
abbey  of  Mailrofs  about  the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Margaret.  In  the  13th  year 
of  this  reign,  he  marched  againft  the  Scots,  who  were  then  before  the  caftle  of 
Norham,  and  on  their  retreat,  he  advanced  to  the  Scotch  borders,  and  returned 
with  great  fpoil  and  booty.  In  the  fucceeding  year,  we  find  him  in  the  lift  of 
lords  aflenting  to  the  peace  made  with  France.  In  the  15th  year  of  this  reign,  a 
partition  was  made  of  the  lands  of  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  between  him  and 
Maurice,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Berkeley.  He  attended  the  King  and  Queen 
to  Calais,  on  the  Sth  of  May  ; and  was  a witnefs  to  the  ratification  of  the  marriage 
of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Catharine,  the  King  of  Spain’s  daughter.  On  the 
25th  of  June,  in  the  1 6th  year  of  this  reign,  he  was  made  Lord  Treafurer  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  fucceeding  year,  he  appears  among  the  commiftioners  named  for 

Having  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  and  committed  to  the  tower  by  King  Henry  VII. 
and  attainted  by  parliament  ; King  Henry  afked  him,  how  he  durft  bear  arms  in  behalf  of  that  tyrant 
Richard ; to  which  he  anfwered, — He  was  my  crowned  king,  and  if  the  parliamentary  authority  of 
England  fet  the  crown  upon  a dock,  I will  fight  for  that  ftock : and  as  I then  fought  for  him,  I will 
fight  for  you,  when  you  are  eftabhfhed  by  the  faid  authority. 

In  the  rebellion  againft  the  king  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower  offered  him  the 
keys  of  the  tower,  that  he  might  let  himfelf  at  liberty  ; but  he  replied,  that  he  would  not  be  fet  at  liberty 
by  any  power,  but  by  that  which  had  committed  him. 

When  the  Scots  made  an  itruption  into  England,  and  befieged  Norham  caftle,  this  Earl  raifed  the 
fiege,  took  the  caftle  of  Ayton,  and  made  all  the  country  round  a defart.  This  fo  incenfed  James  IV. 
of  Scotland,  that  he  fent  a herald  with  a challenge  to  him  ; to  which  the  Earl  made  this  fenfible  and 
fpirited  anfvver . — That  his  life  belonged  to  the  king,  whilft  he  had  the  command  of  his  army  ; but  when 
that  was  ended,  that  he  would  fight  the  king  on  hoifeback,  or  on  foot;  adding,  that  if  he  took  the 
king  prifoner  in  the  combat,  he  would  releafe  him  wi'.hout  any  ranfom  ; and  that  if  the  king  fhould 
vanquifti  him,  he  would  then  pay  fucha  fum  for  his  liberty,  as  was  competent  for  the  degree  of  an  Earl. 

* Polydore,  p.  567. 
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treating  about  the  princefs  Margaret.  In  the  18th  year,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
High  Steward,  for  the  trial  of  Lord  Dudley.  And  in  the  22d  year,  he  was  inverted 
by  a lpecial  livery  ot  all  the  pofleflions  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  his  father.  In  the 
23d  year  of  King  Henry  VII.  he  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  who  treated  about 
the  marriage  of  the  king’s  third  daughter,  Mary,  with  Maximilian,  King  of  the 
Romans  ; and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  witnefles  to  the  efpoufal.  He  was  one  of 
the  truftecs  of  King  Henry  VII’s  will  ; and  on  the  accertion  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
was  one  of  the  feledt  council,  of  whom  Lord  Herbert  makes  the  following  molt 
honourable  character,  “ That  their  choice  proceeded  rather  from  their  fufficiency 
“ in  thebufmefs  they  were  to  dilcharge,  and  careof  that  authority  they  muft  fupport, 
«*  than  from  any  private  affedli on.  Jnfomuch  that,  notwithllanding  the  high  re- 
“ verence  they  bore  ro  their  prince's  perfon,  they  were  obferved  fo  to  love  the 
“ profperity  of  his  affairs,  as  they  would  not  only  impartially  advife,  but  often 
**  modeilly  conteft  with  him,  in  any  thing  for  his  good,  Befidcs,  among  them, 
“ (though  not  many)  there  were  fome  able  to  execute,  and  perform,  as  well  as  to 
tf  counfel : fo  that  without  divulging  any  fecret,  or  defeendiog  from  the  dignity  of 

their  place,  to  require  advice  from  their  inferiors,  they  moved  in  their  own  orb. 
“ This  held  up  the  majerty  of  the  council.” 

The  patent  of  Lord  Treafurer  of  England  was  renewed  to  Lord  Surry,  the 
28th  July,  ill  King  Henry  V 1 1 1.  and  in  this  year  we  find  him  named  in  feveral 
commifiions  of  the  greateft  trull  and  importance.  In  the  fecond  year  of  this  reign 
he  was  made  Earl  Marlhal  of  England  for  life.  He  was  godfather  this  year  to 
the  king’s  firrt  born  fon.  In  the  fourth  year,*  he  was  commiflioned  to  raife  and 
murter  all  perfons  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  counties  of  York,  Northumber- 
land, Weftmoi  land,  Lancalhire,  and  Cumberland,  to  oppofc  the  Scots  : and  in  the 
fifth  year  of  this  reign,  on  the  king’s  departure  to  France,  he  was  left  in  charge  to 
oppofe  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  prepared  to  invade  England  : and  to  his 
valour  and  fuperior  wifdom  is  chiefly  aferibed  the  fucceffes  of  Floddenfield  fight ; 
of  which  we  have  given  a particular  account  in  the  View  of  Northumberland. 
According  to  the  authority  of  Hall,  author  of  the  hiftory  of  this  king’s  life, 
when  King  Henry  departed,  he  commanded  Lord  Surry  to  draw  towards  the 
north  ; he  took  the  Karl  by  the  handy  faying,  My  lcrdy  1 trujl  not  the  Scots , therefore  1 
fray  you  be  not  negligent.  To  which  the  Earl  replied,  1 Jhall  do  my  duly , that  your 
grace  ftoall  find  me  diligent , and  to  fulfil  your  will  Jhall  be  my  gladnefs.  Hall  was  an 
eye-witnefs  of  their  parting,  and  fays,  the  Earl  could  fcarce  utter  his  farewell,  he 
was  fo  affedted  with  the  departure  of  the  king;  and  faid  to  fome  one  near.  Sorry 
fhouUl  he  be  if  he  did  not  fee  the  King  of  Scots , that  zvas  the  caufe  of  his  biding  behind , 
and  if  ever  they  mety  he  fhould  do  that  in  him  lieth  to  make  him  as  forryt  or  die.  On 
the  king’s  return,  Lord  Surry  received  the  royal  thanks  for  his  fingular  fervices, 
and  as  an  honourable  augmentation  of  his  arms,  he  had  a fpecial  grant,  to  him  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  to  bear  on  the  bend  thereof,  the  upper  part  of  a red  lion, 
depidted  as  the  arms  of  Scotland  are  pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow, f 

* From  fome  authorities,  it  appears  he  was  with  the  king  at  the  taking  of  Therouenne  and  Tournay. 

f It  is  faid  by  Buchanan,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  lib.  xiii.  that  the  earl,  in  commemoration  of 
that  great  vidtory,  gave  to  his  fervants  to  wear  on  their  left  arm,  a white  lion,  the  proper  enfign  of  his 
own  houfe,  Handing  over  a red  lion,  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  tearing  it  to  pieces. 
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and  on  the  firft  day  of  February  then  enfuing,  was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;*  and 
had  a new  patent  by  that  name  and  tide  for  the  office  of  Lord  Treafurer  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  6th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  appointed  to  treat  with 
France  about  the  ratification  of  certain  folemn  affairs  before  ftipulated  ; and  there- 
upon concluded  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between  the  two  powers  ; and  the 
marriage  of  the  Princefs  Mary  of  England  to  the  King  of  France  was  at  the  fame 
time  contracted. 

Through  all  the  high  trufts  which  were  repofed  in  this  nobleman  in  thefe 
feveral  reigns,  he  efcaped  cenfure,  though  inceffantly  advancing  into  more  elevated 
fituations,  to  excite  the  envy,  and  provoke  the  jealoufy  of  the  other  great  men  of 
the  age.  He  preferved  his  integrity  to  the  laff,  and  in  no  one  inffance  was  it  more 
diffinguifhed,  than  in  his  refignation  of  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treafurer,  at  the 
time  when  Henry’s  magnificence  and  vices  were  exhauffing  his  coffers,  which  had 
been  fupplied  by  every  refource,  that  could  be  attempted  or  gained : and  in  no 
circumffance  did  the  king  teftify  his  affection  to  his  fervant  more  warmly  than  in 
his  inffantly  bellowing  the  treafurer’s  ftafr,  which  the  father  refigned,  upon  the  fon 
Thomas,  Lord  Surry,  who,  at  that  moment,  was  playing  at  bowls  in  the  royal 
prefence  on  Richmond  Green.  In  the  13th  year  of  this  reign,  the  duke  officiated 
as  Lord  High  Steward  at  the  trial  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  is  the 
laff  time  we  find  this  great  man  executing  any  office  of  high  truff.  He  departed 
this  life  on  the  21  ff  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1524,  and  in  the  1 6th  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  at  Framingham,  in  Norfolk  ; and  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  in  the  church  of  the  priory  of  Thetford.§  He  was  twice  married;  firft  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  Sir  Frederick  Tilney,  knight,  widow  of 
Humphrey  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners, f by  whom  he  hadiftue  eight  fons,  1 Thomas, 

created 

* The  patent  recites,  that  John  his  father  did  enjoy  that  title  and  dignity,  deriving  it  through  the 
heirs  female  of  Mowbray  and  Seagrave,  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  fon  to  King  Edward  I. 

He  had  alfo  a grant  of  the  fame  date  in  fpecial  tail,  of  the  manors  of  A&on-Burnell,  Holgat,  Abeton, 
Millinchop,  Langdon,  Chatwall,  Smithcote,  Wolftanton,  Uppington,  and  Rufhton,  in  county  of  Salop, 
Sollihull,  in  county  of  Warwick,  Wolverhampton,  in  county  of  Stafford,  Birchurft  and  Upton-Level,  in 
county  of  Wilts,  Erdefcote,  in  county  of  Berks,  Honnefdon,  Eftwike,  Barley,  and  Hyde,  in  county  of 
Hertford,  Kcntcote  and  Kerdwike,  in  county  of  Oxon,  Eft-Wickham,  in  county  of  Kent.  The  caftles 
of  Bolfover  ar.d  Horeton,  and  manor  of  Horfley,  in  county  of  Derby,  the  manor  of  Chipfton,  Limby, 
Mansfield,  Woodhoufe,  and  Sutton-in-Afhfield,  in  county  of  Nottingham. 

§ He  appointed  a tomb  to  be  ere&ed  with  the  effigies  of  himfelf  and  Agnes  his  wife,  allowing  for  the 
charges  of  it  I 3SI.  6s.  Sd.  Of  his  chattels,  lie  bequeathed  to  his  heir,  his  great  bed,  the  hangings  of  which 
were  paled  with  cloth  and  gold,  white  damalk  and  black  velvet,  broidered  with  the  letters  F.  A.  Alio 
a fuit  of  hangings  made  for  the  great  apartment  at  Framingham,  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

-J-  She  was  buried  in  the  Nun’s  Choir  of  the  minorefles,  without  Aldgate,  London. 

Of  his  ifl'ue  : 

1 ft,  Thomas,  who  fucceeded  his  father  in  the  dignities  and  titles  of  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Marflial. 

2d,  Sir  Edward,  Knight  of  the  Gaiter ; he  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  his  country. 
In  the  13th  King  Henry  VII.  he  was  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland,  and  was  knighted  there.  In 
the  ift  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  made  the  king’s  ftandard  bearer  for  life,  within  the  realm  of 
England.  In  the  3d  year  of  that  reign  he  was  ccnilkated  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  fleet 
employed  in  the  feivice  of  the  pope,  for  the  defence  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  with  a power  to  grant  the 
o:der  of  knighthood,  as  the  reward  of  merit.  This  armament  confrfttd  of  eighteen  ftiips.  In  the  4th. 
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created  Lord  Surry  in  bis  life  time — 2 Sir  Edward — 3 Edmund — 4 Sir  George — 
5 Henry,  Charles,  Henry,  and  Richard.  And  three  daughters:  1 Elizabeth — 
2 Muriel — and  3 Mary.  To  his  fecond  wife  he  married  Agnes,,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Tilney,  and  filter  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip  Tilney,  of  Bolton,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  Knight,  and  by  her  had  ilfue,  1 William — 2 Thomas — 3 George — and 
4 Richard  ; and  four  daughters,  1 Anne — 2 Dorothy — 3 Elizabeth — and  4 
Catharine. 

Thomas,  in  the  2d  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  was  inltalled  a Knight 
of  the  Garter.  He  was  in  Spain  with  the  army  under  the  Marquis  of  Dorlct,  and 
on  the  marquis’s  falling  Tick,  the  command  devolved  upon  him.  On  the  death 

year  he  was  made  Admiral  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Normandy,  Gafcoin,  and  Aquitaine.  He 
convoyed  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet  into  Spain,  and  made  a defeent  on  Brittany,  where,  ravaging  the 
country  for  feven  miles  from  Ihore,  he  brought  of  rich  fpoils.  His  fleet  was  augmented  with  forty-five 
fhips,  with  which  he  kept  the  uncontefled  mafterlhip  of  the  feas.  He  fubdued  the  Scotch  pirate, 
Andrew  Barton.  In  the  fifth  year  of  that  reign,  he  entered  the  haven  of  Breft,  where  the  French  fleet 
lay,  in  defiance  to  all  the  land  batteries.  With  the  greateft  intrepidity,  he,  attended  by  eighteen  others, 
boarded  a galley  from  Rhodes,  which  came  to  afiift  the  enemy  ; having  commanded  the  galley  in  which 
he  made  the  attack  to  be  grappled  to  the  other,  refolving  to  conquer  or  perilh.  but  whether  the  cables 
were  cut  by  the  enemy,  or  the  grapples  were  flipped  by  the  crew,  through  cowardice,  the  veflels  at  length, 
parted,  and  he  was  left  furrounded  by  his  foes.  All  the  account  that  was  afterwards  had  of  him  was,  that 
when  he  perceived  his  great  jeopardy,  he  tore  the  badge  of  his  office  of  admiral  from  his  neck,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fea;  and  was  puflied  overboard  by  the  pikes  of  thofe  fighting  againft  him.  He  died 
without  ilfue. 

3d,  Edmund  was  marlhal  of  the  horfe  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  he  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  leading 
the  vanguard.  He  was  in  imminent  peril  from  the  valour  of  the  troops  led  by  the  Earls  of  Lenox  and 
Argyle,  till  relieved  by  the  coming  up  of  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  Heron  the  Ballard.  At  the  interview 
between  King  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  the  ill  King  of  France,  he  was  one  of  the  challengers  for 
England,  in  the  feats  of  arms  then  performed.  He  was  twice  married,  firft  to  Joyce,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Culpeper,  by  w'hom  he  had  ilfue  three  fons,  who  all  died  without  ilfue,  and  five  daughters, 
Margaret  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  Knight,  grandfather  of  Thomas,  the  firft  Lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour.  Catharine  Queen  of  England,  5 th  wife  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Mary  married  Edmund 
Trafford,  Joyce  married  John  Stanney,  and  Ifabel Brayton. 

4th,  Sir  George  died  without  iflue  — 5th,  As  did  alfo  Henry,  Charles,  Henry,  and  Richard. 

i ft,  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Vifcount  Rochford,  afterwards  Earl  of  Wiltlhire  and  Ormond,  and 
was  mother  to  Queen  Anne  Bullen. 

2d,  Muriel  firft  married  John  Gray,  Vifcount  Lille,  and  to  her  fecond  hulband  Sir  Thomas  Knevet. 

3d,  Mary  married  Henry  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerfct,  natural  fon  to  King 

Henry'  VIII. 

1 ft,  William  created  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  His  defendants  in  the  male  line,  who  are  now 
living,  are  the  prefer.t  Earl  of  Effingham,  Sir  George  Howard,  K.  B.  General  of  the  Army,  Governor 
of  Chelfea  Hofpital,  and  Colonel  of  the  firft  regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards, — Henry  Howard,  Efquire, 
brother  to  Sir  George; — alfo  in  the  army,  Kenneth  Alexander  Howard,  fon  to  William  Howard,  Efq. 
a Lieutenant  in  the  Coldftream  Regiment  of  Guards. 

2d,  Thomas  was  attainted  for  afpiring  to  the  Crown;  he  died  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  was 
buried  at  Thetfovd.  He  married  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  Margaret  Queen  of  Scots, 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  niece  to  King  Henry'. 

' 3d.  George  was  knighted. 

4th,  Richard  died  in  1517,  and  was  buried  at  Lambeth. 

jft,  Anne  married  to  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

2d.  Dorothy  married  to  Edward  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby. 

3d.  Elizabeth  ma  'ed  to  Henry  Fitz  Walter,  Earl  of  Suflex. 

4th,  Catharine  married  ill  Sir  Refe-ap-Thomas,  Knight. — 2d.  Henry  Daubency,  E.  of  Bridgwater. 
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of  his  brother  Edward,  he  was  made  Lord  Admiral,  and  held  the  entire  command 
of  the  Teas ; the  French  not  daring  to  oppofe  him.  He  joined  the  army  under 
Lord  Surry,  with  5000  veterans  from  the  navy,  before  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and, 
with  his  brother  Edmund,  commanded  the  van-guard.  On  the  fame  day  his  father 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Surry,  as  a mark  of 
royal  favour  for  his  diftinguifhed  fervices.  In  the  12th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
he  was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; and  foon  after  his  landing,  the  country 
was  alarmed  with  the  advances  of  the  rebel  O’Neal,  who  had  an  army  of  4000  horfe, 
and  12,000  toot,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  only  100  yeoman  of  the  guard,  and 
1000  horfe  and  foot,  which  had  been  carried  over  with  him  ; with  thefe,  and  a few 
militia,  fuch  as  could  be  raifed  on  fo  fudden  an  emergency,  he  took  the  field;  but 
the  rebel  troops  difbanded  themfelves  and  retired,  and  foon  after  their  leader  made 
his  fubmiflion,  and  was  pardoned.  He  prevailed  in  every  expedition  againft  the 
infurgents,  and  left  his  name  as  much  revered  for  his  wife  government,  as  it  was 
terrible  to  the  malcontents  : he  quitted  his  government  in  1522,  wearied  with  the 
inceflant  fatigues  which  attended  his  expeditions,  for  the  reduction  of  the  uncivi- 
lized tribes  of  natives.  In  the  14th  year  of  that  reign,  he  commanded  in  feveral 
fuccefsful  defeents  on  the  French  coaft.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  made  Lord 
Trcafurer,  and  in  the  following  month  of  February,  was  appointed  General  of  the 
King’s  whole  army,  then  arrayed  to  ferve  again!!  the  Scots. £ In  the  15th  year  he 

was 

J He  received,  by  letters,  feveral  teftimonies  of  his  fovereign’s  approbation. 

iff  Oftober,  1 523,  dated  from  More,  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  informs  him  of  the  king’s  pleafure  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  Scotch  expedition. 

7th  Odtober,  dated  Hampton  Court — The  king — the  cardinal — Of  the  like  import  as  the  former. 

3d  O&ober,  dated  Hampton  Court. — The  cardinal,  advifmg  the  Earl  of  Angus  was  to  come  to  the 
borders. — to  flay  him  there,  and  not  permit  him  to  enter  Scotland,  without  the  confentof  the  queen  and 
the  Earl  of  Arran.  By  a letter  the  next  day,  he  advifes  the  Duke  of  Albany’s  intended  invafion  ; 
and  that  Lord  Surry  fliould  be  fupported  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Lord  Edward  Howard. 

19th  Odlober,  dated  Whitehall.  The  cardinal,  informing  a report  prevailed  of  Richard  de  la  Pole 
landing  in  Scotland  with  4000  Almains  ; and  the  23d  following,  that  the  Duke  of  Albany  was  fuing 
for  peace,  which  the  carl  is  dire&ed  to  refufe,  but  upon  fpecial  conditions,  as  the  dnke  pretended  to  be 
next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

5th  Nov.  dated  Whitehall.  The  cardinal,  informs  of  the  difapprobation  of  the  Queen  of  Scots’s 
government.  And  on  12th  Nov.  he  praifes  the  earl’s  great  bravery  in  offering  batttle  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  then  lay  before  Wark  Cartle  with  a powerful  army  of  French  and  Scots,  and,  on  his  ap- 
proach raifed  the  liege,  and  retreated  over  Tweed. 

ill  Off.  1 523,  dated  Hampton  Court.  Brian  Tuke,  Secretary  to  the  Cardinal. — That  the  cardinal  was 
offended  at  the  earl’s  writing  to  the  king  without  his  knowledge.  At  the  inftant  of  the  receiving  of 
this,  the  earl  was  prepared  to  engage  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Scots,  in  which  he  obtained  a viftory. 

8th  Nov.  1523,  dated  London.  The  cardinal,  congratulating  him  for  his  fuccefs.  The  Queen  of 

Scots That  none  of  the  lords  of  Scotland,  but  the  Earl  of  Arran  and  Lord  Maxwell  adhered  to  the 

king  : {he  refufes  to  admit  the  Biffiop  of  St.  Andrews  among  the  ambaffadors,  and  intreats  that  her 
hufband  be  kept  out  of  Scotland.  In  another  letter  to  him,  when  Duke  of  Norfolk,  fhe  defires  him  to 
meet  the  Earl  of  Arran  on  a truce,  but  totally  refufes  the  coming  of  the  Earl  Angus,  her  hufband  ; and, 
in  another  letter,  expreffes  her  abhorrence  of  the  earl,  and  refufes  to  admit  him  to  her  prefence,  and  pro- 
tefts,  if  the  King  of  England  continues  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  fhe  will  withdraw  all  attachments. 

The  earl  alfo,  whilit  in  Scotland,  wrote  feveral  letters  touching  the  momentous  affair  in  which  he  was 
employed. 
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was  commiffioned  to  levy  men,  if  the  Duke  of  Albany  fbould  invade  England  : 
in  that  year  he  entered  Scotland,  and  laid  wafte  a wide  trad  of  country  : among 
ocher  places  he  reduced  the  town  and  cafUe  of  Jedburgh. 

In  the  1 6th  year  of  that  reign,  his  father  being  dead,  he  had  livery  of  his 
lands,  and  was  again  made  General  of  the  army,  then  raifed  to  proceed  to  Scotland, 
in  order  to  fet  at  liberty  the  young  king,  whom  the  Duke  of  Albany,  as  regent, 
kept  at  Stirling.  In  the  1 7th  year,  he  received  a grant  of  the  manor  of  Fol  king- 
ham,  with  feveral  other  manors ; and  in  the  fame  year  was  in  the  commifTion  for 
making  peace  with  France.  On  the  fall  of  the  arrogant  Cardinal,  whofe  pride 
and  ambition  were  only  equalled  by  his  tyranny  and  infolence,  and  which  had 
brought  on  him  the  utter  deteftation  of  mankind  ; he  fent  him  a meffage  to  refort 
to  his  charge  as  Archbifhop  of  York  : and  when  he  lingered  and  did  not  obey, 
he  fent  him  word  by  Cromwell,  “ 'That  if  he  got  not  cn vay,  he  would,  tear  him  with 
“ his  teeth.”  On  the  1 ft  December,  21ft  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  one  of  the 
lords  that  fubferibed  articles  againft  this  once  powerful  minifter.  The  duke  was 
one  of  thofe  happy  inftruments  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  who,  in  that  licentious 
and  W’ickcd  reign,  contributed  to  bring  excellent  fruits  out  of  evil  purpofes  : for 
neither  rectitude  of  morals,  nor  probity  of  heart,  di&ated  to  this  inconfiftent 
prince,  thofe  projects ; which,  in  their  confequences,  have  been  fuch  bleflings  to 
England  : nor  had  he  fagacity  to  forfee  the  importance  of  what  he  was  fo  earned: 
to  promote.  The  vileft  and  mod  debafed  purpofes  prompted  him  to  the  work, 
luxury,  avarice,  lafeivioufnefs  and  pride.  The  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  be- 

To  Cardinal  Wolfey.  That  the  Earl  Angus  earneftly  preffed  for  leave  to  go  into  Scotland,  but  that 
he  detained  him. 

To  the  King.  That  the  Earl  of  Angus  claimed  the  royal  promife  of  permifiion  to  go  into  Scotland. 

To  the  king  of  Scots.  That  the  king  had  fent  him  to  the  borders  with  men  and  money,  only  for 
his  fafety  ; and  that  this  courfe  was  taken  to  draw  Scotland  and  the  Duke  of  Albany  from  France. 

To  the  Queen  of  Scots,  from  Berwick, — perfuading  a reconciliation  to  her  hufband — earneftly  defir- 
ing her  to  fend  an  embafly  to  England  to  obtain  peace,  and  remonltrating  that  fhe  did  not  deal  with 
fincerity  towards  the  King  of  England. 

To  the  Qiieen  of  Scots.  That  the  King  of  England  had  peimitted  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  return  to 
Scotland,  on  aflurance  that  he  fhould  not  intrude  on  her  chamber,  or  meddle  with  her  lands  or  perfon. 

To  Cardinal  Wolfey,  on  meeting  the  Earl  of  Arran  at  Norham,  on  a treaty  of  peace — Gives  a cha- 
racter ot  the  queen,  that  ftie  is  froward  and  licentious,  not  content  with  her  hufband,  the  entei tains  one 
Henry  Stuart,  the  king’s  carver,  brother  to  the  Lord  of  Avindale.  That  Henry  Stuart  had  in  his  cullody 
the  great  fcal,  the  privy  feal,  the  quarter  feal,  and  the  fignet  of  Scotland,  and  at  that  time  exerciftd  the 
office  of  treafurer ; that  he  ruled  as  he  would,  atwdrichthe  people  lamented,  as  well  as  at  the  queen’s  dif- 
folute  life. 

To  the  Cardinal.  That  the  queen’s  diflike  to  her  hufband,  was  the  foie  caufe  of  the  adherence  of 
Scotland  to  France.  He  complains  of  the  queen’s  fenfuality. 

To  the  fame.  Informing  of  fettling  a truce,  and  the  teims  propounded  for  a peace.  That  the  nation 
complained  of  the  queen’s  evil  government,  and  erroneous  method  of  bringing  up  the  young  king  ; fhe 
following  the  diiftates  of  Henry  Stuart,  who  ruled  the  whole  realm.  That  fhe  refufes  admitting  her 
hufband  to  enter  into  Scotland.  Her  counfellors,  the  light  unwife  Earl  of  Arran,  Thomas  Hamilton,  a 
light  learned  man  in  the  law  ; and  Henry  Stuart  mod  entirely  in  her  favour. 

To  the  Cardinal.  Advifing  that  the  Earl  of  Angus  be  permitted  to  go  into  Scotland.  The  queen’s 
afleCtions  for  Henry  Stuart  the  caufe  of  her  refufal.  That  Thomas  Hamilton  being  flain  by  his  horfe, 
and  laying  dead  before  her,  fhe  faid,  “ There  lieth  the  wifdom,  the  truth,  the  good  counfel,  and  experi- 
ence of  the  Hamiltons.— Collins’s  Peerage. 
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came  neceffary  to  his  attaining  other  objects : the  pope’s  non-currence  was  to 
be  evaded,  or  prevailed  againft  : the  confequence  was,  the  denial  of  his  fupremacy. 
The  duke  was  one  of  thofe,  who  firft  intimated  to  the  holy  fee,  the  tottering 
eftate  that  his  authority  was  in,  and  the  denial  which  fhortly  after  took  place.  Ke 
alfo  was  one  of  the  king’s  attendants  to  Boulogne,  on  his  interview  with  the  King 
of  France;,  and  there,  with  the  fovereign,  received  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  In 
the  24th  year  of  that  reign,  he  went  to  commune  with  the  pope,  touching  the 
king’s  divorce,  at  Nice,  where  his  holinefs  met  with  the  Emperor  and  the  Kmg  of 
France.  In  the  fame  year  he  had  a grant  of  feveral  manors  in  the  county  of  Salop  ; 
and  in  the  25th  year  he  was  made  Earl  Marfhal  of  England,  on  the  l'urrender  of 
that  office  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  was  alfo  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland.  In  the  27th  year  he  was  fent  into  France  with  the  Bifhop  of 
Ely,  to  treat  for  the  revocation  of  the  pope’s  cenfure  againft  the  king's  divorce. 
In  the  28th  year,  he  marched  with  a large  army  into  Yorkfhire,  to  affift  the  Earl 
of  Shrewfbury  in  fupprdling  an  infurrection,  called  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace, 
which  had  been  occafioned  by  the  diffolution  of  inferior  monafteries.  In  the  3 iff 
year  of  that  reign,  he  purchafed  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Sibton,  the  f te  of 
that  religious  houfe,  with  all  its  polfeflions;  and  having  entertained  an  apprehen- 
fion  that  it  was  the  king’s  defign  to  unite  the  remaining  abbeys  and  lands  to  the 
crown,  he  obtained  from  the  parliament,  then  fitting,  an  aCt  of  indemnity.  In  the 
32d  year  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  General  of  all  the  king’s  forces  north  of 
Trent. — In  the  fame  year  he  was  ambaffador  to  France.  In  the  34th  year,  he 
commanded  a large  army  in  the  north,  with  which  he  ravaged  the  Scotch  borders- 
In  the  36th  year,  he  was  made  Captain- General  of  the  rear  of  the  king’s  army  in 
France,  and  General iffimo  in  the  king’s  abfence:  in  which  capacity  he  conduced 
the  fiege  of  Montruel.  In  the  king’s  prefence,  as  they  advanced  to  Boulogne,  he 
led  the  van  of  the  army. 

But  now  the  king  was  advanced  to  a ffate  of  mind,  to  admit  of  jealoufies  and 
doubts  even  of  his  mod  faithful  fervants,  when  breathed  into  his  ear  by  the  lips  of 
his  pandors  and  parafites,  who  crowded  his  clofet,  and  bore  with  them  the  poifon 
of  envy  and  detraction,  againft  thofe  whofe  virtuous  aufterities  they  dreaded. 

. The  king’s  corpulency  and  unweildinefs  brought  with  it  a debility  of 

mind,  and  his  judgment  was  clouded  with  vifionary  fears  and  diftrufts,  w hich 
the  wretches  who  had  his  ear  cherifhed,  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  private 
emoluments.  This  great  nobleman,  whofe  aCtions  had  been  fo  illuftrious,  w hofe 
fidelity  had  been  tried  in  every  confidential  circumftance,  and  whofe  fervices  were 
on  every  crills  ineftimable,  now  became  the  objeCt  of  his  fovereign’s  diftruft. 
He  had  fpoken  freely  of  the  king’s  new  favourites,  who  rofe  fuddenly  into  power 
and  fplendour,  by  flattering  the  king’s  vices  and  enormities ; and  in  the  fervour 
of  his  heart,  with  an  honefty  peculiar  to  himfelf,  he  condemned  the  meafures  which 
they  dictated.  It  was  too  late  in  the  king’s  life,  for  the  duke  to  hope  for  reftitu- 
tion  of  his  confidence,  and  the  enemies  of  his  family  now  gained  an  afcendancy, 
which  was  not  to  be  lhaken  ; nay,  it  is  even  faid,  the  duchefs  was  in  the  combi- 
nation, fhe  having  withdrawn  herfelf  from  him  for  fome  confiderable  time.  The 
duke  was  imprifoned,  and  the  charge  laid  againft  him  appears  in  the  advice  given 
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to  the  king’s  ambafladors  in  foreign  parts,  7 hat  he  and  his  [on  had  confpired  to 
lake  on  them  the  government  during  his  life  ; and  after  his  death  to  get  the  prince  into 
their  hands.  Henry,  Earl  of  Surry, f the  duke’s  eldcft  fon,  was  fent  to  the  tower 

nearly 


f I have  a fmall  volume  of  elegant  and  tender  fonnets  compofed  by  him  ; and  with  them  $ fome  others 
of  that  age,  particularly  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  the  elder,  a very  accomplifhed  gentleman,  father  of  him  who 
fell  in  a rebellion  againft  Queen  Mary.  Francis  I.  had  given  a new  air  to  literature,  which  he  encou- 
raged by  mixing  gallantry  with  it,  and  by  producing  the  ladies  at  his  court  along  with  the  learned- 
Henry,  who  had,  at  lead,  as  much  tafte  for  women  as  for  letters,  and  was  fond  of  fplendor,  and  feats  of 
arms,  contributed  to  give  a romantic  turn  to  compofition  ; and  Petrarch  the  poet  cf  the  fair,  was  natu- 
rally a pattern  to  a court  of  that  complexion.  In  imitation  of  Lama,  our  Earl  had  his  Geraldine.  Who 
flie  was,  we  are  not  told  direCtly  : himfelf  mentions  feveral  particulars  relating  to  her,  but  not  her  name. 
The  author  of  the  laft  edition  of  his  poems  fays,  in  fome  Ihort  notes  on  his  life,  that  (he  was  the  greateft 
beauty  of  her  time,  and  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Catharine  ; to  which  of  the  three  Queens  of  that  name 
he  does  not  fpecify.  I flatter  myfclf,  I have  at  length  difcovered  who  this  fair  lady  was : here  is  the 
Earl’s  defcription. 

From  Tufcan  came  my  ladie’s  worthy  race,  With  King’s  childe,  where  (he  tafleth  coftly  foode. 

Fair  Florence  was  fome  time  her  auncient  feat  ; Honfdon  did  firft  prefent  her  to  myn  yien  ; 

The  weftern  yle  whofe  pleafant  (liore  doth  face  Bright  is  her  hewe,  and  Geraldine  (he  highf, 

Wild  Cambers  clyffs  did  give  her  lyvely  heate  ; j Hampton  me  taught  to  withe  her  firft  for  mine, 
Foftered  (he  tvas  with  milk  of  Irifh  bred: ; And  Windfor  alas  1 doth  chafe  me  from  her  fight. 

Her  fire  an  Earl ; her  dame  of  Prince’s  blood  Her  beauty  of  kinde,  her  vertue  from  above. 

From  tender  yeres  in  Britainc  (he  doth  reft  Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love. 

I am  inclined  to  think,  that  her  poetical  appellation  was  her  real  name,  as  every  one  of  the  circumftances 
tally.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  married  to  his  fecond 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gray,  Marquis  of  Dorfet ; by  whom  he  had  three  daughters. 
Lady  Margaret,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  (probably  not  the  fair  Geraldine)  Elizabeth,  third  wife 
of  Edward  Clinton,  Lari  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Lady  Cicely.  Genealogifts  fay,  that  the  family  of 
Fitzgerald  derives  its  origin  from  Otho,  defeended  from  the  Dukes  of  Tufcany,  w-ho  in  the  remn  of 
King  Alfred  fettled  in  England,  and  from  thence  tranfplanted  themfelves  into  Ireland.  Thus,  “ From 
Tufcany  came  his  lady’s  noble  race.”  Her  fire  an  Earl,  and  her  being  foftered  with  milk  of  Irifh  bread, 
follow  of  courfe.  Her  dame  being  of  prince’s  blood,  is  not  lefs  exaCt  ; Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  being 
fon  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  the  Duchefs  of  Bedford,  of  the  princely  houfe  of  Luxemburg. 
The  only  queftion  is,  whether  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  or  her  fifter  the  Lady  Cicely,  w'as  the 
fair  Geraldine.  I (hould  think  the  former  was,  as  it  is  evident,  (he  was  fettled  in  England.  The  cir- 
cumftance  of  his  firft  feeing  her  at  Hundfon,  indifferent  as  it  may  feein,  leads  to  a ftrong  confirmation 
of  this  conjecture.  Sir  Henry  Chauncy  fays.f  that  Hundfon  houfe,  in  Hertrordfhire,  was  built  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  deftined  to  the  education  of  his  children.  The  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  was  fecond 
coufin  to  the  princefs  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  natural  for  her  to  be  educated  with  them,  as  the 
fonnet  exprefsly  fays  the  fair  Geraldine  was.  The  Earl  of  Surry  was  in  like  manner  brought  up  with 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  at  Windfor. ||  When  he  attended  the  young  duke  to  vifit  the  princefs,  he  got 
fight  of  their  companion  ; when  he  followed  him  to  Windfor  he  loft  that  opportunity.  If  this  affump- 
tion  wanted  any  corroborating  incidents,  here  is  a ftrong  one.  The  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  uncle  of  the 
Fitzgeralds,  was  deputy  of  Ireland  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  that  connexion  alone  would  eafily 
account  for  the  Earl’s  acquaintance  with  a young  lady,  bred  up  with  the  royal  family.  The  following 
(hort  genealogy,  will  at  once  explain  what  I have  faid,  and  (hew  that  in  every  light,  my  opinion  feems 
well  grounded. 


§ The  Earl  was  intimate  with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Erafmus,  and  built  a magnificent  houfe,  called  Mount  Surry,  on 
Leonard’s  Hill,  near  Norwich, 
f In  his  Hertfordftiire,  p.  197. 

|J  One  of  the  mod;  beautiful  of  Lord  Surry’s  compofitions,  is  a very  tender  elegy,  written  by  him  when  a prifoner  at 
Windfor,  lamenting  the  happy  days  he  formerly  palled  there.  His  punilhraent  was  for  eating  flelh  in  Lent. 

Wood,  Vqi,  I,  p.  58. 

Queea 
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nearly  at  the  fame  time  with  his  father.  The  chief  accufation  againft  him  was, 
bearing  the  arms  of  King  Edward  the  ConfeJJor  zvith  his  own:  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial  at  Guildhall,  13th  January,  38th  King  Henry  VIII.  was  arraigned  before  the 

lord 


Elizabeth. 
Henry  VII. 

J 

Henry  VIII. 


Mary.  Eliz. 
Henry,  D.  of 
Richmond. 


Queen  Elizabeth  Gray. 

' — \ 

Thomas,  M.  of  Dorfet.. 


Margaret,  Leonard, 

of  Kildare.  deputy  of  the 

, ' D.  of  Richmond. 

Elizabeth, 

the 

Fair  Geraldine. 


Since  I made  the  above  difeovery,  I find  that  Michael  Drayton,  in  his  heroical  epiftles  among  which 
are  two  between  this  Earl  and  Geraldine,  guefies  that  Ihe  was  of  the  family  of  Fitzgerald,  though  he  has- 
made  a ftrange  confufion  of  them  and  the  Windfors,  and  does  not  fpecify  any  particular  perfonage. 
Anthony  Wood,  vol.  I.  p.  68.  was  Hill  more  miilaken,  for  he  thinks  Hie  was  born  at  Florence  ; he  fays, 
that  Surry  travelling  „c  "he  emperor’s  court,  grew  acquainted  with  Cornelius  Agrippa,  famous  for  natu- 
ral magic,  who  (hewed  him  the  image  of  his  Geraldine  in  a glafs,  lick,  weeping  on  her  bed,  and  refolded 
all  into  devout  religion  for  the  abfence  of  her  Lord  ; that  from  thence  he  went  to  Florence,  her  native 
-city,  where  he  publiftied  an  univerfal  challenge  in  honour  of  her  beauty,  and  was  victorious  in  the  tour- 
nament on  that  occafion.  The  challenge  and  tournament  are  true  ; the  fiiield  prefented  to  the  Earl  by 
the  great  Duke  for  that  purpofe,  is  reprefented  in  Vcrtue’s  print  of  the  Arundel  family,  and  was  in 
pofieiTion  of  the  lall  Earl  of  Stafford. 

Bale,  p.  104.  and  Tanner,  aferibe  likewife  to  Lord  Surry  the  following  tranfiations  and  poems 

Ecclefiaftes  and  fome  pfalms  — One  book  of  Virgil  in  blank  verfe. — Wood,  vol.  I.  p.  37.  fays,  lie 
tranflated  two. — Poems  addtefled  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. — Satires  on  the  citizens  of  London,  in  one 
book. — Juvenile  poems. — And  a tranflation  of  Boccace’s  confolation  to  Pinus,  on  his  exile.  In  Lambeth 
church,  was  formerly  an  affectionate  epitaph  in  verfe,  written  by  this  Lord,  on  one  Clere,  who  had 
been  his  retainer,  and  caught  his  death  by  attending  him  in  his  wars.  It  is  prefeived  in  Aubrey’s  furvey 
of  Surry,  and  ought  to  be  printed  with  the  Earl’s  poems.  His  daughter  Jane,  Countefs  of  Weftmor- 
land  was  a great  miftrefs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. Walpole. 

See  many  curious  particulars  of  this  our  Englifh  Petrarch,  and  fome  ingenious  and  elegant  criticifms 
en  his  poems,  in  Wharton’s  hid.  of  Englilh  poetry,  vol.  ill.  p.  2. 

Surry  was  a young  man  of  the  molt  promifing  hopes,  and  had  difiinguifiied  himfelf  by  every  accom- 
plifhment  which  became  a fcholar,  a courtier  and  a foldier ; he  excelled  in  all  the  military  exercifes 
which  were  then  in  requeft  ; he  encouraged  the  fine  arts  by  his  patronage  and  example  ; he  had  made 
fome  fuccefsful  attempts  in  poetry;  and  being  frnit  wiih  the  romantic  gallantry  of  that  age,  he  celebrated 
the  praife  of  his  miftrefs  by  his  pen  and  his  lance,  in  every  mafque  and  tournament.  His  fpirit  and  ambi- 
tion were  equal  to  his  talents  and  his  quality  ; and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his  conduct  by  that  caution 
and  referve  which  his  fituation  required.  Fie  had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne,  when  that  town  was 
taken  by  Henry  •.  but  though  his  perfonal  bravery  was  unqueftioned,  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  fome 
re-encounters  with  the  French.  The  king  fomewhat  difpleafed  with  his  condudt,  had  fent  over  Hertford 
to  command  in  his  place  : and  Surry  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drop  fome  menacing  expreflions  againft  the 
minifters,  on  account  of  this  affront  which  was  puc  upon  him ; and  as  he  refufed  to  marry  Elertford’s  daugh- 
ter, and  even  waved  every  propofol  of  marriage  which  was  made  him  ; Henry  imagined  that  he  had  enter- 
tained views  of  efpoufing  the  lady  Mary  ; and  he  was  inftantly  determined  to  reprefs,  by  the  mod  fevere 
expedients,  fo  dangerous  an  ambition.  Actuated  by  all  thefe  motives,  and  perhaps  too,  influenced  by 
that  old  difguft,  which  the  ifi  conduct  of  Catharine  Eloward  had  infpired  againft  all  her  family,  he  gave 
private  orders  to  an  eft  Norfolk  and  Surry  ; and  they  were  on  the  fame  day  configned  to  the  tower.  Surry 
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lord  chancellor,  the  lord  mayor,  and  other  com  mi  111  oners,  a common  jury  be- 
ing impanneled  ; the  evidence  againft  him  was  dark  and  confufed,  and  Teemed 
totally  infufficient  to  convibl  him  of  any  mifdemeanor,  for  which  he  might  be 

fubjed: 

being  a commoner,  his  trial  was  to  be  more  expeditious ; and  as  to  proofs , neither  parliament  nor  juries 
feem  ever  to  have  given  the  leaf  attention  to  them , in  any  caufe  cf  the  crown,  during  the  whole  reign.  He  was 
accufed,  that  he  had  entertained  in  his  family,  fome  Italians  who  were  fufpedted  to  be  fpies  ; a fervant  of 
his  had  paid  avifit  to  Cardinal  Pole,  in  Italy,  whence  he  was  fufpedled  of  entertaining  a correfpondence 
with  that  obnoxious  prelate  ; he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  on  his  fcutcheon,  which 
made  him  be  fufpe&ed  of  ai'piring  to  the  crown,  though  both  he  and  his  anceftors  had  openly,  during 
the  courfe  of  many  years,  maintained  this  practice,  and  the  earls  had  even  juftified  it  by  their  authority. 
Thefe  were  the  crimes,  for  which  a jury,  notwith  da  tiding  his  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence,  condemned 
this  .'.obleman  for  high  treafon,  and  their  fentence  was  foon  after  executed  upon  him. 

Hume’s  Hist.  vol.  IV.  p.  283. 

To  thefe  accounts  the  noble  author  adds,  “ Thefe  are  the  accounts  which  thefe  two  ingenious  gentle- 
men give  us  of  the  very  worthy  but  unfortunate  earl  himfelf — unfortunate  only  in  his  fuperior  worth,  ia 
as  much  as  it  has  drawn  on  him  the  refentment  (ever  implacable)  of  that  very  Nero  of  the  Tudor  race, 
Henry  VIII.  who,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays,  never  fpared  woman  in  his  lud,  nor  man  in  his  wrath. 

After  his  execution,  his  body  was  carried  to  Tramlyngham  in  Suffolk,  and  the  following  epitaph 
placed  on  his  tomb. 

Henrico  Howardo,  Thomx  fecuadi  Duels  Norfolcix  fflio  primogenito  Thomas  tertii  Patri,  Comiti 
Surrejx  et  Georgiani  Ordiuis  equiti  aurato,  immature  anno  falutis  1 abrepto  ; et  Francifcx  uxeri  eju* 
fdix  Johannis  Comitis  Oxonix  ; Henricus  Howardus,  comes  Northamptionx  fdius  fecundo  genitus,  hoc 
fupremum  pietatisin  parentes  monumentum  pofuit,  A.  D.  1614. 


Here  noble  Surrey  felt  the  facred  rage, 
Surrey  the  Granville  of  a former  age  ; 
Matchlefs  his  pen,  victorious  was  his  lance, 
Bold  in  the  lilts,  and  graceful  in  the  dance  ; 


In  the  fame  (hades  the  cupids  tun’d  his  lyre. 
To  the  fame  notes  of  love  and  foft  defire, 

Fair  Geraldine,  bright  objeCt  of  his  vow. 
Then  fill'd  the  groves,  as  heavenly  Mira  now. 

Pope’s  Windsor  Forest. 


In  the  firff  vol.  of  Lei.  Col  p.  681.  is  a hidory  of  Framlingham  Cadle,  written  by  Dr.  Samfon,  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1663. 

Framlingham  Cadle  is  a very  ancient  druCture,  and  faid  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
It  was  one  of  the  principal  feats  of  St.  Edmund  the  king  and  martyr.  When  he  fled  from  Dunwich,  be- 
ing purfued  by  the  Pagan  Danes,  he  tcok  refuge  in  this  cadle,  but  being  hard  befieged,  and  having  no 
hope  of  refeue,  he  fled  from  thence,  and  being  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  was  beheaded  at  Hoxon,  from 
whence,  long  after,  his  corps  was  removed  and  reinterred  at  Bury,  called  St.  Edmunds  Bury.  Matthew 
Paris  informs  us,  that  William  Rulus  gave  this  cadle  to  his  favourite  Roger  Bigod  ; and  learned  Mr. 
Camden  fays,  that  this  cadle  if  not  rebuilt,  yet  was  tepaired  by  his  fon  Hugh  Bigod,  who  was  created 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  by  King  Stephen,  becaufe  he  tedified  on  oath  before  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterbury  and 
others,  that  King  Henry  willed  on  his  death  bed,  that  Stephen  his  nephew,  and  not  Maud  his  daughter, 
Ihould  fucceedhim  in  the  kingdom  of  England.  , 

This  Hugh  was  the  fon  and  heir  of  the  before-mentioned  Roger,  who  was  fewer  to  King  Henry  I. 
by  Adeliza  the  daughter  and  heir  to  Sir  Hugh  Grantefmenill,  High  Steward  of  England.  He  married 
Juliana  the  daughter  of  Almerick  de  Vere,  the  king’s  chamberlain  and  had  iffue  Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  and  William  a fecond  fon,  who  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Henry  the  fecond,  and  was  buried  in 
the  priory  of  St.  Bennet,  in  Thetford.  Afterwards  this  caftle  was  given  by  King  Edward  1.  to  his 
fecond  fon,  Thomas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Marfhal  of  England,  who  repaired  it,  as 
nppeareth  by  his  arms  in  divers  places  thereof.  This  Thomas,  married  Catharine  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Roger  Hales,  of  Harwich,  knight,  and  had  iffue  I dward  and  Margaret,  Edward  fucceeded  his  father, 
as  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Marfhal  of  England,  but  dyed  the  king’s  ward  in  the  fame  year  with  his  father, 
leaving  his  faid  fifter,  Margaret,  his  heir.  She  was  firff  married  to  John,  Lord  Seagrave,  who  built  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  in  Framlingham,  and  the  church  of  our  lady  in  Woodbridge. 
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fubje<ft  to  death:  but  fo  corrupt  in  this  aera  of  Henry’s  reign,  was  even  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  that  he  was  found  guilty  of  treafon,  and  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  on  the  19th  oi  the  fame  month.  We  will  take  the  liberty  to  introduce  in 
this  place,  the  character  given  of  the  earl  in  the  “ Hiftorical  anecdotes  of  fome 
of  the  Howard  family,  by  the  honourable  Charles  Howard,  Efq.  1759,”*  after- 
wards Duke  of  Norfolk. 

“ When  I intended  to  have  given  fome  account  of  this  nobleman,  I found  it 
" already  done,  by  one  of  the  moll;  ingenious  gentlemen  of  our  times,  Mr.  Horace 
“ Walpole;  I therefore  fhall  do  little  more  than  tranfcribe  the  character  he  gives.” 

" We  now  emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning,  to  an  almoft  clafTic  author, 

that  ornament  of  a boifterous,  yet  not  unpolifhed  court,  the  Earl  of  Surry, 
“ celebrated  by  Drayton,  Dryden,  Fenton,  and  Pope,  illuflrated  by  his  own  mufe, 
“and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  and  unmerited  death:  a man,  as  Sir  Walter 
" Raleigh  fays,  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes. 

“ He  feemed  to  have  the  promife  of  fortune  as  illuftrious  as  his  birth,  by  being 
<f  the  friend  and  at  length  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry’s 
**  natural  fon. — But  the  cement  of  that  union  proved  the  bane  of  her  brother! 
<c  He  {hone  in  all  the  accomplifhments  of  that  martial  age;  his  name  is  re- 
« nowned  in  its  tournaments,  and  in  his  father’s  battles:  in  an  expedition  of  his 
“ own,  he  was  unfortunate,  being  defeated  endeavouring  to  cut  off  a convoy  to 
“ Boulogne ; a difgrace  he  foon  repaired,  though  he  never  recovered  the  king’s 
<c  favour  in  whofe  eyes  a moment  could  cancel  an  age  of  fervices. 

“ The  unweildy  king  growing  diftempered  and  froward,  and  apprehenfive  for 
“ the  tranquillity  of  his  boy  fucceffor,  eafily  conceived  or  admitted  jealoufies  in- 
“ fufed  into  him  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  the  proteffant  party,  though  one  of 
«•  the  lafl  atfls  of  his  fickle  life  was  to  found  a convent.  Rapin  fays,  he  appre- 
“ hended  if  the  popiftt  party  fhould  prevail,  that  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of 
4C  Arragon  would  be  declared  good,  and  by  confequence  his  fon  Edward  baflardized. 
“ A moft  inaccurate  conclufion ! It  would  have  affecfted  the  legitimacy  of  Elizabeth, 
“ whofe  mother  was  married  during  the  life  of  Catharine,  but  the  latter  was  dead 
“ before  the  king  married  Jane  Seymore.  An  odd  circumftance  is  recorded,  that 
“ Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow  for  mourning  for  her  predeceffor. 

“ It  feems  that  the  family  of  Howard  were  greatly  at  variance;  the  duke  and 
« his  fon  had  been  lately  reconciled;  the  duchefs  was  frantic  with  jealoufy,  had 
“ been  parted  four  years  from  her  hufband,  and  now  turned  his  accufer;  as  her 
«*  daughter  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond,  who  inclined  to  the  proteftants,  and  hated 
“ her  brother,  depofed  againft  him.  The  duke’s  miftrefs  too,  one  Mrs.  Holland, 
“ took  care  to  provide  for  her  own  fafety,  by  telling  all  fne  knew  : that  was  little, 
“ yet  equal  to  the  charge,  and  coincided  with  it.  The  chief  accufation  againft 


This  catt1'  was  very  fair  and  beautiful,  fortified  with  a double  ditch,  high  banks,  and  rampiers.  The 
walls  which  a e of  great  height  and  thickneffe,  are  ftrengthened  by  thirteene  towers  fquare  built,  all  which 
are  yett  to  be  feene,  as  are  likewife  the  remains  of  twoe  watch  towers  or  barbicans  on  the  weft  fide. 
The  barbicans  are  now  corruptly  called  by  the  common  people  the  burganys.. 

* We.  Ihall  De  more  particular  in  the  extracts  from  this  work,  as  we  believe  it  was  never  offered  for 
fale. 
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*«  the  earl  was,  his  quartering  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confeflor : the  duke  had 
« forborne  them,  but  left  a blank  quarter.  Mrs.  Holland  depofed,  that  the  duke 
««  difapproved  of  his  fon’s  bearing  them,  and  forbade  her  to  work  them  on  the  fur- 
et  niture  for  his  houfe.  The  Duchefs  of  Richmond’s  teftimony  was  fo  trifling,  that 
“ fhe  depofed  her  brother’s  giving  a coronet,*  which  to  her  judgment  feemed  a 
**  clofe crown,  and  a cypher,  which  fhe  took  to  be  the  king’s;  and  that  he  diffuaded 
«*  her  from  going  too  far  in  reading  the  fcnprurc.§  Some  fwore  that  he  loved  to 
«*  converfe  with  foreigners;  and  as  if  ridiculous  charges,  when  multiplied,  would 
<f  amount  to  one  real  crime  ; Sir  Richard  Southwell  affirmed,  without  fpecifying 
“ what,  that  he  knew  certain  things,  which  touched  the  earl’s  fidelity  to  the  king. 
«*  The  brave  young  lord  vehemently  affirmed  himfelf  a true  man,  and  offered  to 
" fight  his  accufer  in  his  fhirt;  and  with  great  fpirit  and  ready  wit  defended  him- 
«<  felf  againfl  all  the  wfitneffes — to  little  purpofe  ! When  fuch  accufations  could  be 
•*  alledged,  they  were  fure  of  being  thought  to  be  proved.  Lord  Herbert  infirm- 
“ ates,  that  the  earl  would  not  have  been  condemned,  if  he  had  not  been  a com- 
“ moner,  and  tried  by  a jury.  On  what  could  he  ground  this  favourable  opinion 
“ of  the  peers?  What  tw'elve  tradefmen  could  be  found  more  fervile,  than  almoft 
« every  court  of  peers  during  that  reign?  Was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wras  Anne 
«*  Boleyn  condemned  by  a jury,  or  by  great  lords?  The  duke,  better  acquainted 
“ with  the  humour  of  his  mafter,  or  fonder  of  life  as  it  grew  nearer  the  dregs, 
“ figned  a mod  abjetff:  confeflion,  in  which,  however,  the  greareft  crime  he  avowed 

“ was,  having  concealed  the  manner  in  which  his  fon  bore  his  coat  armour an 

“ offence,  by  the  way,  to  which  the  king  himfelf  and  all  the  court  muff:  long  have 
" been  privy.  As  this  is  intended  as  a treatife  of  curiofity,  it  may  not  be  amifs 
**  to  mention,  that  the  duke  prefented  another  petition  to  the  lords,  defiring  to 
“ have  fome  books  from  Lamberh,  without  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  com- 
“ pofe  himfelf  to  deep  for  a dozen  years.  He  defired  leave  to  buy  St.  Auftin, 
“ Jofephus,  and  Sabellicus,^  and  he  begged  for  fome  fheets  to  his  bed. — So  hardly 
“ was  treated  a man,  who  had  married  a daughter  of  King  Edward  IV,J|  w ho  had 
«*  enjoyed  fuch  dignities,  and  what  was  ftill  more,  had  gained  fuch  victories  for 
“ his  mafter!  The  noble  earl  peiifhed,  the  father  efcaped  by  the  death  of  the 

tyrant !” 

We  muft  now  leave  the  noble  author,  and  thofe  he  is  pleafed  to  quote,  and 
purfue  the  account  of  the  duke  from  other  authorities.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 

* This  fhews  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  eftablilhed  rule  for  coronets.  1 cannot  find  when  thofe 
of  dukes,  marquilTes,  and  earls,  were  fettled  ; bir  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salilbury,  when  Vifcount 
Cranburn,  was  the  firft  of  that  degree  that  bore  a coronet.  Barons  received  theirs  from  Charles  II. 

<S  The  piilure  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surry,  by  Holben  ; on  which  his  lifter,  the  Duchefs  of  Richmond 
founded  this  accufation,  is  now  at  Workfop  manor,  and  was  painted  the  year  before  his  execution  — He 
is  reprefented  at  full  length.  Handing  in  a kind  of  portico,  and  the  cypher  H.  H.  is  an  ornament  of  the 
portico  above  his  head  • — on  each  fide  of  him,  a fhield  with  his  arms ; on  one  fide  of  which,  is  the  arms 
of  t ngland  without  difference. 

J The  artful  duke  though  a ftrong  papift,  pretended  to  afk  for  Sabellicus  as  the  moft  violent  dete&or 
of  the  uluip-i’ons  of  the  Bilhop  of  Rome. Lord  Herbert,  p.  626. 

H His  firft  wife  was  the  Lady  Anne,  who  left  no  iflue.  His  fecond  was  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ; who  aifo  fullered  death  under  the  fame  tyrant. 

vox.,  i.  3 C fpeaking 
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fpcaking  of  him,  fays,  u his  defervings  the  king  knew  not  how  to  value,  having 
“ never  omitted  any  thing  that  concerned  his  own  honour,  or  the  king’s  lervice.” 
He  and  Earl  Surry  were  both  attainted  in  parliament  by  fpecial  bills  which  palled 
on  the  20th  day  of  January,  which  preceded  the  king’s  death  only  eight  days,  he 
then  lay  in  a languilhing  Hate.  The  death  of  the  fovereign  did  not  allay  the 
vehemence  of  the  duke’s  enemies,  who  remained  powerful  in  the  cabinet  of  King 
Edward  VI. : they  had  fufficient  influence  to  get  him  excepted  from  the  general 
pardon  proclaimed  on  the  king’s  acceffion.  A difcufiion  of  this  matter  took 
place  in  the  firft  year  of  Queen  Mary,  before  the  commons,  when  it  appeared,  on 
the  teftimony  of  Lord  Paget,  that  the  attainder  was  not  regular,  for  want  of  the 
royal  confirmation  or  aflent,  the  feal  having  been  affixed  ex  officio,  as  preparatory 
only  for  the  fovereign’s  fignature  ; but,  before  the  completion  of  which,  death  re- 
moved the  tyrant,  and  fnatched  his  hand  from  this  iniquity.  Whereupon  it  was 
adjudged  that  the  title  remained  unattainted,  and  that  without  the  procefs  of 
pardon  or  reflitution,  he  Ihould  be  acknowledged  in  his  ducal  dignity:  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  find  him  foon  after  in  the  execution  of  his  office  of  High 
Steward,  prefiding  at  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  In  the  aft  of 
repeal,  it  is  recited, — “ That  there  was  no  fpecial  matter  in  the  aft  of  attainder, 
but  only  general  words  of  treafon  and  confpiracy  : and  that  out  of  their  care  for 
the  prelervation  of  the  king  and  the  prince  theypafled  it.”  Such  was  the  jeopardy 
of  a great  man,  under  the  corruption  of  fitch  a Hate. 

On  Wyat’s  infurreftion,  his  grace  raifed  200  horfe  and  600  foot,  with  which  he 
defeated  Knevit  near  Rochefier.  Being  eighty  years  of  age,  after  the  fuppreffion  of 
the  rebellion  he  retired  to  Kenning-Hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  died  on  the  25th 
of  AuguH,  1554.* 

The  duke  was  twice  married  ; his  firfi  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  King 
Edward  IV.  by  whom  he  had  iffue  two  fons,  who  died  in  their  infancy.  To  his 
fecond  w ife  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buck- 

* By  an  inqaiffition  poji  mortem , it  appears  he  died  poffeffed  of  the  following  manors  and  eftates : — In 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  the  manors  of  Hanevvorth  Parva,  Framingham,  Syflond,  Dykelborough,  Hop- 
ham,  and  the  hundred  of  Laundifh.  The  manors  of  Weflwalton,  Walpole,  Hitcham,  Weft  Rudham, 
Caftleacre,  Weft  Barfham,  Syfterne,  Kempfton,  Normanborough,  Hellgye,  Bagthorp,  Heringfale,  Great 
Maffingham,  Lodden,  and  the  advowfon  of  the  church  of  Welles.  The  manors  of  Heringham,  Stafford, 
Barmingham,  Warham,  Byfton,  Eaft  Rudham,  Weft  Rudham,  Barncet,  Tatterfbrd,  Tatterfet,  Jiteffale, 
Thorpmarket,  Rolle,  Wroxham,  and  redlory.  The  rectories  of  Halvergate,  Salown,  and  Kenynghall. 
The  manors  cf  Farikld,  Garboldlham,  and  the  fite  of  the  monaftery  ol  Tbetford.  The  rectories  of 
Great  Frumlynham,  Povringlong,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Watton,  Hcckham,  and  Willed.  The  redlory  and 
advowfons  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  in  Thetford  ; and  the  advowlbns  of  the  vicarages 
of  the  laid  churches.  The  manois  of  St.  Mary’s  Hill,  Tottingham,  Gatefthorp,  and  40s.  4d.  rent  out  of 
the  manor  of  Bodney,  and  the  advowfon  of  the  vicarages  thereof.  The  manors  of  Halwyke,  Norwyke, 
Sainton,  Lynford,  Langford,  Croxton,  Witton,  alias  Monwyke,  in  Watton,  Kylverllon,  Afladlon,  and 
their  fever  al  redlories,  and  the  advowfons  of  the  vicarages  of  their  feveral  churches.  The  manors  of 
Kennynghall,  Elham,  Fornfet,  Soulhfield,  Shelfanger,  Fryers,  Sherwood,  Vifedelwes,  lite  of  the  mo. 
nai’ery  o?  Boylands,  fite  of  the  college  of  Rulhworth,  with  the  manor  and  redlory  of  Rufh  worth.  The 
manors  of  Shadwele  Wynfarthinge,  Hay  woods,  and  ’ands  called  Ploward’s  lands  in  Tilney.  The  hnn- 
d e:i  of  GiUerofe,  and  half  the  hundred  of  Erlham.  'l’he  redlories  of  Rowton  Caftleacre,  Walpole, 
Southweke,  Wygenhall,  Methwold,  Shevvlham,  Eaft  Barfham,  liitcbam,  Newton,  and  Tomes. 
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ingham,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  twofons,  Henry  before  mentioned,  and  Thomas, f 
and  one  daughter,  Mary,  who  was  efpoufed  to  Henry  Fitz  Roy,  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, natural  fon  of  King  Henry  VIII.  who  died  at  the  age  of  feventeen  years, 
without  iffue.  All  his  grace’s  great  poffefTions  and  title  defcended  to  his  grandfon 
Thomas, £ eldeft  fon  of  the  Earl  of  Surry ; who  fucceeded  thereto  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  he  officiated  under  his  grand- 
father as  Earl  Marfhal,  then  bearing  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Surry. § 

On  the  deceafe  of  Queen  Mary,  Thomas,  then  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  prefent  at 
the  proclamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  a man  of  excellent  parts  and 
genius,  and  grew  into  great  favour  with  the  queen  : the  firft  teftimony  of  her  re- 
gard, was  his  admiffion  to  the  order  of  the  garter,  at  the  fame  time  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland  were  inflituted.  In  the  fecond  year  of  that 
reign,  he  commanded  the  army  in  the  north,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  of  Leith, 
where  the  French  had  a ftrong  force  in  fupport  of  the  marriage  contradl  made 
with  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ; and  which  was  maintained  by  the  Englilh  troops, 
till  a peace  was  made,  and  the  French  evacuated  the  town. 

In  the  6th  year,  he  was  one  of  the  queen’s  attendants  to  Cambridge,  where,  with 
feveral  others,  he  received  a honorary  degree  of  Maffer  of  Arts. 

Soon  after  this  period,  commenced  thofe  unfortunate  connections  between  the 
duke  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  terminated  in  as  affedting  a tragedy,  as 
marks  the  Englilh  hiltory.  Some  authors  have  alledged,  that  there  was  great 
ambiguity  in  the  evidence  which  was  brought  to  charge  the  duke  with  this 
engagement  for  which  he  buffered;  and  although  his  character  was  that  of  a man 
of  knowledge  and  erudition,  there  yet  is,  in  his  conduCt,  a duplicity  which  would 
have  thrown  infinite  uncertainties  in  the  way  of  hifforians,  even  to  this  day,  had 
not  his  own  laft  confeffions,  and  his  own  writings  removed  them,  without  leaving 


-f-  He  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  coheirefies  of  John  Lord  Murtay,  and  Chriflian  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  Sir  Roger  Mewburgh,  Knight,  and  in  the  ifl  year  of  Queen  Mary,  was  reftored  in  blood, 
ill  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  was,  by  patent,  created  Vifcount  Howard,  of  Bindon,  in  the  county  of  Dorfet, 
and  took  his  place  in  parliament  accordingly.  In  1610,  this  title  became  extindl. 

| Lord  Surry  married  Frances,  daughter  of  John  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  He  had  iffue  two  fons, 
Thomas  and  Henry,  and  three  daughters.  Jane  married  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Weflmorland,  Catharine 
married  to  Henry  Lord  Berkeley,  and  Margaret  married  to  Henry  Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton.  Henry 
and  the  three  daughters  were  reftored  in  blood,  ifl  Queen  Elizabeth.  Henry  was  a man  of  great  learn- 
ing. He  was  of  the  privy  council,  ift  King  James  I.  and  was  foon  after  conflituted  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Conilable  of  Dover  Caftle.  He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Marnhill,  and  Earl  of  Northampton.  He  was  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  executing  the 
office  of  Earl  Marfhal.  In  the  3d  King  James  I.  he  was  inftalled  Knight  of  the  Garter.  In  the  6th  year 
of  that  reign,  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  feal.  He  died  unmarried,  15th  June,  1614,  at  his  houfe  near 
Charing-Crofs,  built  by  him  on  the  fite  of  the  monaftery  of  Rouncehall,  now  called  Northumberland 
Houfe.  <■ 

§ His  mother  died  at  Arundel  Houfe,  in  the  Strand,  1537,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Clement’s  church, 
near  Templebar.  On  31ft  Auguft,  her  hearfe  was  fet  up  with  banners,  penfiles,  wax,  and  efcutcheons, 
and  the  day  after,  the  church  and  ftreet  being  hung  with  black  and  arms,  fhe  was  brought  to  be  interred 
with  an  hundred  mourners.  A canopy  of  black  velvet,  with  four  ftaves,  was  borne  over  her,  and  many 
banners  and  bannerols  about  her.  The  Bifhop  of  London,  with  bis  cope,  and  his  mitre  on  his  head, 
and  all  the  choirs  of  St.  Paul’s,  were  prefent,  with  two  great  white  branches,  twelve  dozen  of  ftaff  torches, 
and  eight  heralds  at  arms.  The  Lady  Lumley  was  chief  mourner,  and  many  lords,  &c.  attended. 
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a doubt  behind  : Camden  fays,  <f  That  Lidington  her  ambaffador  in  England,  fc- 
veral  times  mentioned  to  the  duke,  that  a marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  no 
impracticable  thing,  and  that  he  was  a perjon  who  dejerved  to  be  the  hujband  of  a 
queen  f “ But  that  he  always  moved  it  with  a modejl  refufal .”  In  the  eleventh  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  him  in  the  commifiion  to  hear  and  determine  touching 
the  depofition  of  the  Queen  of  Scots;  but  the  nominees  were  recalled  before  a 
determination  was  made,  as  Camden  fays,  “ to  the  great  fatisfadtion  of  the  duke, 
who  always  heartily  efpoufed  the  Queen  of  Scots’s  title  to  the  fucceflion  ; being  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  aimed  to  fix  a lafting  mark  on  her  and  her  fon,  to  exclude 
them  both,  as  unworthy  to  fuceeed  to  the  throne  of  England  : had  he  given  fen- 
tence  againft  her,  he  muff  have  wronged  his  own  confcience,  and  utterly  ruined 
her  ; or,  on  the  contrary,  he  muff  have  incurred  the  queen’s  high  difpleafure,  and 
drawn  on  himfelf  the  odium  of  all  that  were  ill  affedied  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  on 
the  fcore  of  religion,  or  any  other  account.”  It  appears  that  Murray  made  fomc 
kind  of  propofal  for  the  Queen  of  Scots’s  marriage  with  the  duke  ; and  from  this 
period  arife  thofe  ambiguous  circumftances  we  have  hinted  at.* **  It  is  evident  thar 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  entertained  an  implacable  averfion  to  the  unfortunate 
princefs,  and,  in  conlequence,  was  utterly  averfe  to  fuch  a marriage:  fhe  had  de- 
termined the  deftrudfion  of  Mary,  and  the  ruin  of  her  adherents  followed  of 
courfe.  Some  authors  have  more  than  hinted  that  jealoufy  had  its  fliare  in  in- 
fluencing Elizabeth  to  fuch  harfhnefs  towards  a rival;  and  this  maiden  queen  is 
not  clear  of  imputations,  which  the  frailell  of  her  fex  have  had  flamped  with  the 
mofl:  opprobrious  epithets  Camden  fays,  that  in  the  12th  of  that  reign,  “ it  be- 
gan to  be  whifpered  abroad,  that  the  duke  was  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  : 
that  a plot  was  laid  to  proclaim  her  heir  of  the  crown,  in  cafe  any  thing  happened 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  this  was  heartily  wifhed  by  many,  whofe  arguments 
were.  That  fhould  fhe  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  firff  nobleman  in  England, 
a man  of  popular  interelt,  and  of  the  Proteflant  religion,  it  would  tend  more  to  . 
the  fettlcment  of  affairs,  than  fhould  {he  admit  of  a foreign  prince,  who,  by  her 
help,  might  embroil  both  kingdoms,  and  at  laft  inherit  them.”  From  rhe  tefli- 
mony  of  the  fame  author,  we  are  allured,  that  the  duke’s  anfwer  to  Murray’s 
propofal  was,|  “ He  could  refolve  on  nothing  hefore  the  queen  was  acquitted  of 
the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge.” — It  appears  he  had  been  foliated  to  the  marriage 

by 

* The  authors,  afterwards  referred  to  in  the  notes,  attempt  to  prove  the  fa&s  precifely. 

•J-  “ He  faw  the  infamy  which  would  be  the  conlequence  of  a public  accufation  againft  Mary,  and 
*<  how  prejudicial  it  might  be  to  her  pretenfions  to  the  Englilh  fuccelfion.” 

Robertson’s  Hist.  Scot. 

" The  Duke  of  Norfolk  began  already  to  form  a prejedt,  wdiich  he  afterwards  more  openly  avowed,  . 

of  mounting  the  throne  of  Scotland,  by  a marriage  with  the  Queen,  of  ' cots.” Ibid* 

“ Norfolk  held  a correfpondence  with  Mary,  by  means  of  his  lifter,  Lady  S'croope,  & c and  many 
“ letters  and  love  tokens  were  exchanged  between  him  and  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Put  as  he  could  not 
hope  that,  under  an  aaminiftration  fo  vigilant  as  Elizabeth’s,  fuch  an  intrigue  could  be  kept  long  con- 
cealed,  he  attempted  to  deceive  her  by  the  appearance  of  opennefs  and  candour,  au  artifice  which 
u feldom  fails  of  fucceis.  He  mentioned  to  her  the  rumour  which  was  fpread  of  his  marriage  with  the 

**  Scottilh  queen  ; he  complained  of  it  as  a groundlefs  calumny,  and  difclaimed  all  thoughts  of  that  kind, 
with  many  expreflions  full  of  contempt,  both  for  J*Iary’a  character  and  dominions.  Jealous  as  Elizabeth 
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by  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  encouraged  to  afk  Queen  Elizabeth’s  confenfr. 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  with  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  nobility. ;£ 

The  Earl  of  Leicefler’s  character  is  branded  with  treachery  to  his  friend  in  this 
bulinefs;  for  when  the  duke  was  informed  of  the  queen’s  difpleafure,  he  entreated  the 
earl  to  dilcover  to  her  majefty  the  whole  matter,  and  intercede  for  pardon ;*  but, 

on 

“ was  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  fhe  feems  to  have  credited  thefe  profeflions.f  But 
“ inftead  of  dafeontinuing  the  negociation,  he  renewed  it  with  greater  vigour,  and  admitted  into  it  new 
44  affociates:  among  thefe  was  the  regent  of  Scotland.” 

t “ A combination  of  the  Englifh  nobles-had  taken  place  again!!  Cecil,  whofe  power  and  credit  were 
objects  of  indignation  and  jealoufy,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  adtive  and  fuccefsful  in  promo- 
ting the  fcheme  of  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  the  condition  of 
parties,  he  had  pradtifed  with  the  principal  nobility  to  encourage  his  pretenfions  to  Mary,  and  he  fecretly 
communicated  to  them  the  promiles  of  fupport  he  had  received  from  the  Earl  of  Murray.  By  the  ad- 
vice and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  engaged  in  his  behalf  the  Earl  of  Leicefter,  and  this 
nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel.  The  duke  himfelf  was  able  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Earls  of  Deiby,  Bedford,  Shrewfbury,  Southampton,  Northampton, 
Northumberland,  Weflmorland  and  SufTex.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  eagerly  prefiing  Mary  herfelf 
with  his  fuit  and  importunities,  and  they  had  mutually  exchanged  the  tokens  of  a conftant  and  fincere 
love.”  Stuart’s  Hist.  Scot. 

* “ Little  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  fuccefs  (of  the  articles  drawn  up  by  Bifhop  Rofs)  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicefter,  to  complete  the  bufinefs,  and  to  ferve  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook  to  give  them  a more 
fpecial  force,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  introduction  of  a ftipulation  about  the  marriage  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  The  difpatches  fent  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  in  the  hand  writing  of  Leicefter,  and  fubferi- 
bed  by  him  and  the  Earls  oi  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and  the  Lord  Lumley. 

Ibid , Leslt,  Robertson,  &c. 

The  marriage  contract  was  aftually  entrufted  to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Fenelon,  The  French  ambafiador. 

Ibid. 

« Notwithftanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and  Norfolk  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations- 
of  them  had  come  to  Elizabeth.  Norfolk  himfelf,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, f had  ventured 
to  difclofe  his  fecret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  affedled  to  be  friendly  to  him.  The  regent  tranfmitted 
to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth.  She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil,  to  apply  himfelf 
to  difeover  the  conlpiracy.  This  ftatefman  betrayed  the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted  ; 
and  Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farlam,  difeovering  a mixture  of  pleafantry  and 
pafllon,  admomfhed  him  to  be  careful  on  what  pillow  he  repofed  his  head.  The  Earl  of  Leicefter,. 
■alarmed  by  his  fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Titchfield  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
friends.  Her  fury  was  ungovernable;  and,  at  different  times,  fhe  loaded  Norfolk  with  the  fevereft  re- 
proaches and  contumely,  for  prefuming  to  think  of  a marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  without  the 
fanftion  of  her  concurrence.”  Stuart. 

Robertfon  fays,  “ the  intrigue  was  now  in  fo  many  hands,  that  it  could  not  long  remain  a fecret.  It 
began  to  be  whifpered  at  court;  and  Elizabeth  calling  the  duke  into  her  prefence,  exprefled  the  utrncfl 
indignation  at  his  condudl,  and  charged  him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  profecuting  fuch  a dangerous  defign. 
Soon  after  Leicefter,  who  perhaps  had  countenanced  the  projeft  with  no  other  intention,  revealed  all  the 
circumftances  of  it  to  the  queen.” 

One  part  of  Mary’s  condudl  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  into  confideration : Bothwell,  whom 
fhe  had  married,  furvived  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  tenets  of  Mary’s  religion  deprived  her  of  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  a devorce  from  him,  nor  does  it  appear  fhe  ever  attempted  to  procure  one ; yet  this  infuperable 
obje&ion  to  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  never  feems  to  have  flood  in  the  way  of  this  project. 

Such  readers  as  are  curious  to  fee  all  that  can  be  faid  for  and  again!!  this  moll  unfortunate  queen,  as- 

§ Haynea — Robertfon.. 

The  whole  of  the  Negociation  was  ipduftrioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth.  Rojzrtsun,  Stuart,  &c, 

f Camden.  . 
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on  the  contrary,  he  concealed  it,  and,  by  vain  promifes,  deluded  the  duke,  till  fick- 
nefs  bringing  him  to  remorfe,  he  related  the  whole  to  the  queen,  who  came  to  viftt 
him.  The  queen,  with  great  wrath,  reprehended  the  duke,  and  commanded  him, 
on  his  allegiance,  to  forbear  every  pretenfion  to  fuch  an  alliance:  to  which  it  is 
faid,  with  great  earneftnels,  he  promifed  obedience:  but  from  that  period  he  per- 
ceived the  queen’s  looks  and  behaviour  were  become  cool  and  indifferent; 
Leicefter  avoided  him ; the  courtiers  treated  him  with  a contemptuous  negledt, 
and  every  indication  of  the  fovereign’s  difpleafure  was  obfervable  by  the  manners 
of  the  minions  of  the  clofet : a woman’s  paffions  feldom  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  moderate:  no  middle  quality  or  character  intervenes  between  love  and  detef- 
tation:  and  difappointed  affedtion  almoft  always  ends  in  hatred.  The  duke 
■withdrew  himfelf  from  court,  and  took  up  his  reiidcnce  with  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  gave  him  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  a reconciliation  : but  the  queen’s 
fentiments  broke  forth  the  fame  day;  and,  with  a mod  unfeminine  want  of 
tendernefs,  fhe  fincerely  replied  to  the  Spanifh  ambaffador’s  interceffion  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  ihe  recommended  her  “ to  bear  her 
condition  with  lefs  impatience,  or  fhe  might  chance  to  find  Jome,  on  whom  Jhe 
placed,  her  befi  hopes  JJoorler  by  the  head>  in  a very  little  time.”  This  was  a full 
expreftton  of  malice  propenfe, — the  denunciation  of  death  againft  this  unfortunate 
nobleman:  and  from  that  moment,  thofc  w'ho  happily  know  by  conjedture  only,  what 
intriguing  and  corruption  are  ufually  employed  by  the  minions  of  a court, 
will  want  no  farther  proof  to  convince  them,  that  all  the  evidence  which  was 
afterwards  gained,  to  charge  the  duke,  was  venal  and  corrupt,  or  frivolous  and 
irrelevant.  There  arc,  and  always  have  been,  wretches  ready  to  countenance  and 
fupport  any  meafures,  however  iniquitous  againft  a man,  tho’  never  fo  meritorious, 
to  purchafe  the  deteftable  fmile,  that  applauds  fervility.  The  duke’s  retreat 
afforded  too  favourable  a pretence  for  the  increafe  of  injurious  reports;  and 
the  ill-timed  applications  of  the  French  ambaffador  for  the  liberty  of  Mary,  ferved 
only  to  irritate  the  queen  to  ft  ill  greater  violence  againft:  her  former  favourite: 
many  emiffaries  wTere  employed  to  find  matter  of  public  accufation  againft  the 
duke;  among  the  foremoft  of  whom  was  Cecil,  who,  by  certain  dark  dealings 
with  Suffex,  Lord  Preftdent  of  the  North,  and  Murray  the  Regent,  was  faid  to 
have  obtained  fome  capital  evidence.  This,  accompanied  by  a rumour  of  a re- 
bellion having  broken  out  in  the  northern  counties,  ftruck  the  duke  with  fuch  a 
panic,  that  he  privily  withdrew  himfelf  to  Norfolk,  till  he  could,  by  his  friends, 
and  by  fubmiftion  to  the  queen,  appcafe  the  gathering  ftorm.  But  even  in  this 
retreat  he  difcovered  he  had  fpies  upon  him,  who  reported  every  adtion;  and  his 
prefumed  friends  at  court  were  become  cool  and  indifferent.  He  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  Mary,  on  whom  thefe  rumours  w'ere  well  calculated  to  heap  frefh  perils. 
Thofe  who  w'ere  ftncere  with  him,  advifed  him  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  queen’s 
feet,  confefs  his  inmoft  intentions,  and  crave  her  mercy;  and  accordingly  he  pre- 
pared for  his  appearance  at  court.  Whilft  he  was  upon  his  journey,  fo  fubtle 

well  as  her  connexions  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  are  referred  to  Mr.  Goodall’s  and  Mr.  Whitaker's, 
unanfwered,  and  (as  it  is  believed)  unanfwerable  books  on  the  fubjecL 
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were  his  enemies,  that  they  took  that  inflant  forprefenting  to  the  queen  letters  from 
Murray,  intimating,  that  the  duke  had  been  pradtifmg  with  him  to  favour  and 
afiifi:  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  attended  with  rhreats  if  he  did  not 
comply;  that  he  had  promifed  him  his  fervices,  to  prevent  his  defign,  which,  he 
feared,  was  formed  againft  his  life.  That  foon  after,  he  had  a letter  from  the 
duke  in  private  characters,  in  which  he  vowed  he  never  would  relinquish  the 
princefs.§  The  duke  was  examined,  and  upon  feme  confeffions,  which,  it  is  faid 
he  made,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  11th  OCtober,  1569.  A rebellion, 
headed  by  the  Earls  of  Westmorland  and  Northumberland,  immediately  enfued, 
and  an  infurredtion  appeared  in  Norfolk,  but  thofe  were  foon  repreSTed  ; perhaps 
they  contributed  to  haften  the  duke’s  releafe  ; who,  on  entering  into  a folemn 
contract*  not  to  concern  himfelf  with  Mary’s  marriage,  without  the  previous 
confent  of  the  queen,  was  difeharged  : but  it  was  conjectured,  and  not  without 
good  grounds,  that  he  was  fee  at  liberty  to  appeafe  the  people,  and  that  he  might 
on  a future  day  befnared  by  fome  inadvertency,  togive  a more  plauSible  pretext  to 
remove  him  from  the  world. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  foon  after  fully  allured,  that  all  profpedt  of  her  deliver- 
ance, from  the  channel  file  had  hoped,  was  extinct;  and  in  the  midft  of  her 
distraction  and  difpair,  file  fent,  by  a fecret  mefienger,  a Scheme  of  her  defigns, 
with  feveral  pafiionate  letters,  to  the  duke,  written  in  cyphers  only  known  to  them- 
felves:  at  the  fame  time  file  fent  letters  to  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain.  The 
duke  feems  to  have  been  extremely  unhappy  in  the  confidence  he  placed  in  his 
fervants,  and  thole  neareSt  his  perfon ; for  Hickford  his  fecretary,  w ho  had  com- 
mand to  tranferibe  the  papers  fent  him,  and  to  burn  the  originals,  difobeyed  his  lord’s 
orders,  and  concealed  thofe  momentous  inftruments  in  the  matting  of  the  room; 
with  a defign  to  betray  him,  as  was  evident  in  the  fequel; — a corrupted  wretch, 
deviling  the  destruction  of  his  lord,  who  had  repofed  in  him  his  honour  and  his 
life.  Camden  and  other  authors  of  that  day  acquit  the  duke  of  being  privy  to 
Rofs’s  plot,  and  fpeak  of  him  as  having  a foul  fo  noble,  that  he  was  always  averfe 
to  every  bale  action.  There  Seemed  to  be  more  of  negligence  in  the  duke’s  eon- 

$ Extract  from  a Letter  fent  to  the  Regent  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  the  Lord  Boyd. 

“ Good  my  Lord, — Aflure  yourfelf  that  you  have  not  only  purchafed  a faithful  friend,  but  alfo  natu- 
ral brother,  -who  is  not  nor  will  be,  lefs  careful  of  your  weale  and  furety  than  of  his  own  honour  and 
credit,  whereof  I am  fully  perfwaded  you  dowte  not,  and  therefore  in  that  point  I need  not  be  over  te- 
dious. But  briefly  to  return  to  that  you  deflre  to  be  latisfied  of,  which  is,  for  my  marriage  with  the 
queen  your  After,  wherein  I mull  deal  plainly  with  yourlordfhip,  as  my  only  friend,  that  I have  proceeded 
fo  far  therein  as  I with  confcience  can  neyther  revoke  that  I have  don;  nor  with  honour  proceed  further, 
until  fuch  time  as  yow  there  (hall  remove  all  fuch  Humbling  blocks  as  to  be  empechments  to  our  more 
apparent  proceedings;  which,  when  by  yow  it  (hall  he  finiflted,  upon  my  honour,  the  reft  (hall  follow  to 
your  contentment  and  comfort.” 

• “ Mary  turned  for  protection  towards  the  King  of  Spain.  Mary  thought  it  necefiary  to  communi- 
cate the  fecret  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  1 lizabeth  had  lately  reftored  to  liberty,  upon  his  folemn 
promife  to  have  no  further  intercourie  with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  1 his  promife  however  he  regarded  fo 
little,  that  he  continued  to  keep  a con  ant  correlpondence  with  the  captive  queen,  while  (lie  laboured  to 
nnurifti  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  to  (bengtlren  Its  amorous  attachment  by  letters  written  in  the  forded 
carefling  drain  Some  of  thefe  he  truft  have  received  at  the  very  time  that  he  made  that  folernr  promife. 
Mary,  kill  confidering  him  as  her  futuie  hufband,  took  no  ftep  in  any  n.att,  r of  moment  without  his 
advice.”  Robertson  and  Stuart. 
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duft  than  criminality,  in  the  tranfadtion  in  which  he  was  guilty  of  treafon : the 
Lord  Herries  and  the  Scots  had  committed  hofiilities,  and  ravaged  the  borders ; 
Mary  entrufted  to  the  French  ambaflador  a fum  of  money,  to  be  fent  for  their 
fupport;  he  delivered  it  to  Barker  and  Hickford,  who,  it  is  faid,  but  without  any 
proof,  communicated  the  bufinefs  to  the  duke,  and  then  delivered  the  charge  to 
one  Brown,  one  of  his  grace’s  retainers,  who,  being  of  a timorous  difpofition,  gave 
up  the  whole  to  the  privy  council.  There  feems  to  be  determined  treachery 
againft  the  duke,  in  this  whole  bufinefs.*  Hickford  was  apprehended,  and  then 
difcovered  all  he  knew,  and  informed  of  the  papers  he  had  concealed. 

Now,  reluctantly,  we  enter  on  the  mod,  if  not  the  only,  fullied  part  of  this  great 
man’s  character.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  virtue  to  fioop  to  an  evafion  ; it  is 
infamy  to  any  man  to  defcend  to  a falfehood.  The  Duke  being  apprehended,  on 
his  examination  denied  the  papers,  with  which  by  Hickford’s  treachery,  he  was 
confronted  to  his  face;  his  excufe  was  the  language  of  confufion  and  iliame, — 
«•  I am  betrayed  by  my  confidants „•  though  diffidence  is  the  very  ejfience  of  wifdom , I 
knew  not  how  to  difirufi  them.”  We  would  willingly  throw  a veil  over  this  part  of 
his  grace’s  character  ; and  would  palliate  his  offence  by  every  argument  confifient 
with  the  circumftances  and  facts.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  7th 
of  September,  in  the  year  after  his  former  releafe  ; and  all  his  adherents  were 
apprehended,  whofe  confeffions,  derived  from  the  love  of  life,  ferved  to  confirm 
the  charge  of  correfponding  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  on  terms  of  marriage  folely  ; 
but  did  not  extend  to  prove,  with  precifion,  any  traiterous  aid  given  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  realm. § 

On  the  1 6th  of  January,  1 572,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  in  Wefiminfier-Hall, 
before  George  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  conftituted  Lord  High  Steward  on 
the  occafion  ; twenty-five  peers  fat  in  judgment.  He  was  denied  counfel,  as 
being  unprecedented  in  cafes  of  high  treafon,  on  which  he  faid,  ‘f  To-day  I muft 
plead  for  my  life,  my  eftate,  my  children,  and  (which  is  above  all ) my  honefty ; 
as  for  my  honour  let  it  go.”  " If  I die  innocent,  God  will  be  fure  to  avenge  my 
caufe.”  He  was  unanimoufiy  pronounced  guilty,  and  fentence  of  death  was  im- 
mediately paffed  upon  him. 

He  remained  in  prifon  four  months  before  execution.  The  queen,  from  certain 
feelings  of  compunction,  and  from  old  affeCtion,  appears  to  have  been  defirous 
of  granting  his  pardon  ; but  the  commons,  to  whom  the  hidden  truths  lay  undif- 
covered,  and  who  were  moved  by  the  evidence  of  an  obnoxious  character,  and  the 
inftigations  of  thofe  who  wanted  him  removed  out  of  their  w'ay,  urged  her  high- 
nefs  to  fign  his  warrant,  which  file  did  with  evident  marks  of  hefitation  and  grief. 
On  the  2d  of  June  he  was  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  Tower-Hill.  He  fpoke  to 

the 


* Robertfon  pofitively  aflerts,  that  “ the  duke  had  employed  Hickford  to  tranfmit  to  Lord  Herrie5 
feme  money,  which  was  to  be  diftributed  among  Mary’s  friends  in  Scotland.”  “ The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
undertook  to  convey  it  with  fafety.”  Stuart. 

^ “ The  duke  refuted  to  fubferibe  the  letters  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  Duke  of  Alva ; but  he 
allowed  the  Bifhop  of  Rofs  and  Barker,  his  fervants,  to  go  to  the  Spanifh  ambaffadorf  to  exprefs  hi* 
approbation  of  the  meafures  of  Radolphi,  to  acknowledge  that  the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and 
to  empower  this  flatefman  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court.” Stuart. 
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the  people  with  firmnefs  and  courage.  “ It  is  no  new  thing  for  men  to  fuffer 
*f  death  in  this  place,  though,  fince  the  beginning  of  our  moft  gracious  queen’s 
" reign,  I am  the  firft,  and  God  grant  I may  be  the  laft.  I acknowledge  my  peers 
<f  have  juftly  fentenced  me  worthy  of  death  ; nor  have  I any  deftgn  to  excufe  my- 
,f  felf.  I freely  confefs  that  l treated  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  things  of  great 
“ moment,  without  my  fovereign’s  know  ledge,  which  I ought  not  to  have  done. 
“ On  my  releafe  from  the  Tower,  I promifed  upon  honour  to  have  nothing  more 
“ to  do  with  her;  yet,  I confefs  1 acfted  contrary,  and  this,  in  truth,  difturbs  my 
*'  confcience.  I once  conferred  with  Ridolpho,  but  not  to  the  queen’s  deftrudion  ; 
**  I had  to  do  with  him  about  money  matters.  1 faw  two  letters  from  the  pope, 
**  but  by  no  means  approved  of  them,  or  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north.  I have 
“ not  been  popilhly  inclined  ever  fince  I had  any  tafie  of  religion.”  He  refufed 
a handkerchief  to  cover  his  eyes,  faying,  “ I am  not  in  the  leaf:  afraid  of  death,” 
and  at  one  blow  his  head  was  fevered  from  his  body. 

Camden,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  feene,  fays,  " It  is  incredible  how  dearly 
•*  the  people  loved  him;  whole  goodwill  he  had  gained  by  a munificence  and 
•f  extraordinary  affability,  fuitable  to  fo  great  a prince.  The  wifer  fort  of  men 
“ were  varioufly  affeded  ; fome  were  terrified  at  the  greatnefs  of  the  danger, 
*f  which,  during  his  life,  feerned  to  threaten  the  ffate,  from  him  and  his  faction. 
" Others  were  moved  with  pity  towards  him,  as  one  very  nobly  defeended,  of  an 
“ extraordinary  good  nature,  comely  perfonage,  and  manly  prefence;  who  might 
tf  have  been  both  an  ornament  and  fupport  to  his  country,  had  not  the  crafty 
<:  w ilcs  of  the  envious,  and  his  own  falfe  hopes,  led  on  with  a fhew  of  doing  the 
tf  public  fome  fervice,  diverted  him  from  his  firft  courfe  of  life.  They  likewife 
" called  to  mind  his  father’s  untimely  end,  who,  though  a man  of  extraordinary 
“ learning,  and  famous  in  war,  was  yet  beheaded  in  the  fame  place,  twenty-five 

years  before.” 

His  grace  was  twice  married,  firft  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  Mary,f  daughter 
and  heir  of  Henry  Fitz  Allan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  whom  he  had  a fon  Philip : 
to  his  fecond  wife,  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  Lord 
Audley,  of  Walden,  Chancellor  of  England,  widow  of  the  L.ord  Henry  Dudley,  by 
whom  he  had  iffue  two  fons  and  two  daughters,  Thomas  and  William,  Elizabeth 
and  Margaret;*  and  to  his  third  wife,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 

f The  defendants  in  the  male  line  of  Philip,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  fit  ft 
wife,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  are  now  living,  are  the  molt  noble  Charles. 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Bernaid  Edward  Howard,  of  Fornham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  hi* 
two  brothers,  Henry  Thomas  Howard,  of  Thornbury  Caitle,  in  the  county  of  Gloucefler,  and  Edward 
Charles  Howard. 

The  defendants  of  the  fame  duke  in  the  male  line,  from  Lord  Thomas,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  his  fecond 
wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley,  who  are  now  living,  are  John,  the  prefent  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  John  Lord  Andover  and  Thomas  Howard  his  fons,  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Howard,  Reftor  of 
Handfworth,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. — From  Lord  William  Howard,  his  fecond  fon,  by  the 
fame  wife,  are  now  living,  Frederick  Earl  of  Carlifle,  who  has  three  fons,  George  Lord  Morpeth,  William 
and  Frederick  ; and  alfo  Philip  Howard,  hfq.  of  Corby  Caitle,  and  Henry  Howard  his  only  fon. 

* William  was  anceftor  of  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and  of  the  Howards  of  Corby. — Elizabeth  died  in  her 
Infancy. — Margaret  married  Robert  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorfet. 
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Francis  Leiburne,  Knight,  widow  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland,  but  had  no 
ifTue  by  her,  ihe  dying  1567,  after  being  married  about  a year. 

Philip,  eldeft  fon  of  the  laft  Duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  father’s  attainder, 
was  deprived  of  the  title,  efiate,  and  dignities  of  his  anceftors  on  his  father’s  fide  ; 
but  in  right  of  his  mother,  as  owner  of  Arundel  Caflle,  he  had  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Arundel,  which  had  been  adjudged  in  the  parliament,  1 1 th  King  Henry  VI.  to  be 
a local  dignity,  and  that  the  pofiefibrs  thereof  fhould  conflantly  enjoy  that  title  of 
honour  : in  that  right  he  fat  in  the  parliament  of  23d  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
therein,  by  a fpecial  a£t,  teftored  in  blood. 

At  this  time  the  fever  of  reformation,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of  religious  rage 
againft  bigotry  and  fuperftition  blazed  in  the  bofom  of  many  zealots,  of  whom 
the  Earl  of  Leicefter  and  Secretary  Walfingham  were  not  the  moft  moderate: 
they  thought  there  was  a pious  merit  in  enfnaring  and  betraying  thofe  eminent 
perfons,  who  were  not  yet  quite  weaned  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The  Severity 
of  the  laws,  made  at  this  period,  denote  the  intemperance  of  zeal  that  raged  ; and 
there  are  proofs,  that  forged  letters  were  difperfed  to  render  obnoxious  certain 
great  men,  and  make  their  lives  and  converfations  fubjedt  to  popular  ferutiny  and 
cenfure.  Philip,  devoted  to  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  had  determined 
to  retire  to  fome  fafer  place  of  refidence  beyond  the  fea ; but,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, he  wrote  a letter  to  the  queen,  intending  it  fhould  be  delivered  to  her 
when  he  had  quitted  the  land,  in  which  he  lamented  the  unhappy  neceflity  he 
was  under  of  departing  from  his  native  country  ; he  made  known  to  her  the  in- 
veteracy of  the  enemies  of  his  family,  their  power  being  as  irrefifiible  as  their 
malice  was  implacable  of  alleviation,  and  their  determined  purpofes  threatened 
him  with  death.  To  make  the  grounds  for  his  withdrawing  himfclf  ftill  more 
•weighty,  he  reminded  the  queen  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  anceftors;  and  as  every 
injury  is  accompanied  with  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  perpetrator;  he  pointed 
out  that  thofe  who  had  triumphed  in  the  decollation  of  his  father,  would  be  reft— 
lefs  whilft  his  fons  remained  within  her  dominions.  Therefore,  that  he  might  not 
perifh  in  the  like  manner,  he  chofe  to  retire  for  his  foul’s  health,  but  without  any 
diminution  of  loyalty  to  her  as  his  fovereign.  Such  was  the  remonftrance  pre- 
pared to  be  thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  queen  ; but  before  it  could  be  delivered, 
having  gone  privately  into  SufTex,  to  take  fhipping  in  a fmall  creek  there,  his  flight 
was  difeovered  by  fome  of  his  menials,  and  he  was  apprehended  and  committed 
prifoner  to  the  Tower.  He  was  charged  under  a profecution  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
“ with  fupporting  Romifh  priefls  contrary  to  law:  that  he  held  a coriefpondence 
with  Parfons  the  Jefuit,  and  Cardinal  Allen,  enemies  ot  the  queen  ; and  that  he  had 
publicly,  in  writing,  queflioned  the  juflice  of  the  kingdom,  intending  to  depart 
the  realm  without  licence.”  Camden  fpeaks  of  the  earl’s  fubmiflion,  and  that 
he  protefted  his  obedience  to  the  queen,  and  love  of  his  country  ; but,  declaring 
his  ignorance  of  the  law,  acknowledged  his  attachment  to  the  Catholic  church  of 
Rome:  he  was  accordingly  fined  10, oool.  and  was  fentenced  to  be  imprifoned 
during  the  queen’s  pleafure. 

Notwithftanding  this  heavy  fine  impofed  upon  the  earl,  and  an  imprifonment 
of  four  years  and  a half,  in  the  33d  year  of  the  queen,  he  was  accufed  of  high 
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treafon,  and  brought  to  his  trial  in  WefiminRer-Hall,  before  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
appointed  high  Reward  on  that  occafion,  and  twenty-five  peers,  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1589.J  On  being  arraigned,  he  faid,  “ Here  is  as  true  a man’s  heart  and 
<c  hand  as  ever  came  into  this  hall.” — He  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  die. 

The  earl,  without  a complaint  of  the  feverity  of  his  perfecution,  petitioned  that 
he  might  obtain  of  her  majefty,  leave  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  that  he  might 
be  attended  by  his  fervants  on  his  private  affairs,  that  his  wife  might  vifit  him, 
and  that  he  might  embrace  his  infant  fon,  born  during  his  confinement;  and  whom 
he  had  never  feen. 

Camden  fays,  “ There  were  many  that  mod  heartily  lamented  the  untimely  fall 
" of  this  young  nobleman,  who  was  not  above  thirty  three  years  of  age  at  the  molt : 
*•  and  as  many  on  the  other  fide  were  as  ready  to  cry  up  the  queen’s  wifdom  and 
“ caution,  who,  by  this  example  had  ftruck  a terror  in  the  more  powerful  part  of 
“ the  Romifh  faction.  The  queen  after  all,  gave  him  his  life  and  was  well  enough 
“ fatisfied  w ith  having  leffened  the  power  of  fo  conliderable  a man,  and  one  who 
“ was  fo  great  a bulwark  of  the  Catholic  caufe.” 

Although  mercy  was  fo  far  extended  to  this  unfortunate  earl,  as  to  be  fpared 
from  the  fcaffold,  yet  his  imprifonment  was  as  effectual,  though  a flower  execution ; 
for,  by  a broken  fpirit  and  a kind  of  religious  aufterity,  which  he  enjoined  himfelf, 
he  fell  into  a Rate  of  ianguifliment  and  melancholy,  and  died  in  the  tower,  19th 
November,  1595. — Not  without  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned. 

He  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  liRer  and  coheir  of  George, 
Lord  Dacre,  of  Giifiand,  by  whom  he  had  iffue  one  fon,  who  fucceeded  him. 

Thomas,  the  infant  fon,  overwhelmed  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  father  and 
family,  was  deprived  of  honour,  and  left  with  a fmall  proportion  of  the  inheritance 
of  his  anceRors.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  enjoyed  by  courtefy 
only,  the  title  of  Lord  iVTaltravers.  He  was  fortunately  under  the  direction  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a lady  of  eminent  virtues  and  excellent  underRanding,  and 
took  the  greatefi  care  of  his  education  ; fite  knew  how  to  bend  to  the  Rorm  which 
had  borne  fo  hard  upon  her  family,  and  withholding  her  fon  from  public  appear- 
ance, or  entering  into  much  converfation  at  home;  prevented  him  from  being  the 
objecl  of  obfervation  of  the  enemies  of  his  illuRrious  houfe.  In  the  fchool  of 
adyerfity,  and  the  retired  courf'e  of  life,  which  occupied  his  youth,  he  reaped  that 
early  wifdom  and  learning,  which  flourifned  forth  in  his  accomplifhed  character. 

On  the  acceliion  of  King  James  I.  he  was  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  his  friends 
had  flattered  themfelves  on  that  event,  that  he  fhould  be  reflored  to  the  honours 
and  poffellions  of  his  anceRors ; and  that  the  fovereign  would  not  neglebl  the  heir 
of  thofe  eminent  men,  who  had  buffered  by  their  attachment  to  his  mother  ; but 
all  that  he  gained  was  reRitution  of  blood,  and  part  of  the  Arundel  eRates,  with 
the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry. 

By  a happy  intermarriage  with  the  lady  Alathea  Talbot,  third  daughter  and 
coheirefs  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewfbury,  and  grand-daughter  of  George,  Earl  of 

£ He  was  a tall  man,  fomevvhat  fwarthy,  he  was  dreffed  in  a wrought  velvet  gown,  furred  with  mat- 
tins,  laid  about  with  gold  lace,  and  buttoned  with  gold  buttons,  a black  fattin  doublet,  a pair  of  velvet 
bole,  and  a high  black  hat. 
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Shrewfbury,  and  Earl  Marfhal  of  England,  he  not  only  pofTefTed  the  mod  ex- 
cellent conjugal  felicity,  but  greatly  increafed  his  fortune  ; for  the  two  elder  filters 
dying  without  iflue,  he  fucceeded  to  the  large  pofieffions  of  that  family.  The 
greatnefs  of  his  birth  and  quality,  and  the  powerful  fortune,  were  not  fo  much  the 
caufe  of  his  advancement  to  an  eminent  ftation  of  life  and  in  the  date,  as  his  un- 
common genius,  wit  and  learning.  In  the  year  1607,  he  was  fworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  inDalled  knight  of  the  garter.  In  the  joth 
dall  at  Windfor,  his  indallation  plate  fets  forth  his  titles  thus,  “ Du  tres  noble  et 
“ puidant  Seigneur  Thomas  Howard,  Counte  d’  Arundel  et  Surrey,  Seigneur 
" Howard,  Fitz  Alan,  Mautravers,  Mowbray,  Seagrave,  Brufe  et  Clun,  chevalier 
" du  tres  noble  ordre  de  la  jartiere  endalle  le  13  jour  de  May,  161 1,  en  le  prefence 
“ du  Roy,  et  du  Prince  du  Gaules.”  The  following  year,  he  attended  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine  with  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  King  James’s 
only  daughter,  he  carrying  the  fword  of  date  ;f  and  was  one  of  the  four  noblemen 
appointed  to  attend  them  to  the  elector’s  dominions,  the  eountefs  being  one  of  the 
princefs’  fuit.  “ In  the  year  1615,  he  embraced  the  communion  of  the  church 
" of  England,  and  received  the  facrament  in  the  king’s  chapel  at  Whitehall. ”f[ 
Soon  after  he  went  into  Italy,  where  he  improved  his  dudies  of  the  fine  arts  and 
begun  his  collection  of  antiquities  in  1614,  he  fent  his  fons  upon  their  travels, 

who 

f The  jewels  worn  by  the  king,  queen,  and  princefs,  on  that  occafion,  were  of  the  value  of  ^900,00® 

Finet. 

||'  Howard’s  ariecdotes,  p.  67. 

| Copy  of  a letter  from  James  Theobald,  Efq.  to  the  right  honourable  Lord  Willoughby  de  Parham, 
prefident  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 

My  Lord, 

Having  obferved,  in  the  minutes  of  this  fociety  of  the  26th  of  May,  1 757,  that  mention  is  there  made  of 
a monthly  pamphlet,  publifhed  in  the  years  1707  and  1708,  intitled,  Memoirs  for  the  Curious,  in  which 
notice  is  taken  of,  that  the  noble  and  valuable  Mufeum  of  curiolkies  of  all  forts,  as  well  natural  as  artificial, 
which  had  been  collected  at  great  expence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  that  great  patron  of  learning 
and  the  liberal  arts,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  was  depofited  in  his  palace,  called  Arundel  houfe, 
in  the  Strand  ; and  flood  between  thufe  of  Effex  houfe  on  the  call,  and  Somerfet  houfe  on  the  well ; the 
garden  of  which  came  down  to  the  river  Thames,  of  which  it  had  a fine  view,  as  alfo  of  the  city  of  London 
eaftward  as  far  as  London  bridge,  and  of  the  city  of  Weitminller,  and  weftward  as  far  as  the  Nine  Elm;, 
in  the  parifh  of  Batterfea  ; I thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  lordlhip,  and  my  worthy  bre- 
thren, the  members  of  this  fociety,  to  have  fome  further  account  of  fome  part  of  that  collection  when 
riilperfed,  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  into  whofe  hands  fome  of  them  are  fallen,  and  are  at 
prefent  ; in  hopes  this  may  incite  others,  who  have  any  anecdotes  of  thefe  things,  to  put  them  in  writ- 
ing, in  order  that  they  may  be  entered  into  the  chronological  regifter  of  the  fociety,  wheie  recourfe  may 
be  had  to  them,  that  they  may  not  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

An  aCt  ol  parliament  was  obtained  to  entail  that  noble  eflate  on  the  heirs  male  c f the  Norfolk  family, 
and  to  exempt  it  fr>  m being  charged  either  with  jointures  or  family  debts  ; and  gave  a power  to  the  then 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  let  a part  of  the  houfe  and  gardens  to  builders  at  a refervtd  ground-rent,  which  rent 
was  to  accumulate,  in  order  to  raife  a fund  for  building  a maniion-houfe  for  that  family,  on  that  part  of 
the  gardens  which  lay  next,  the  river. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  the  eflablifhment  of  the  royal  fociety,  gave  that  worthy  fociety  permiffion 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  Arundel  houfe,  but  now,  as  it  was  to  be  pulled  down,  they  removed  to  Grefham 
college  ; and  as  he  had  made  the  royal  fociety  a prefent  of  his  noble  library,  that  was  alfo  removed  thither. 

Arundel  houfe  being  now  pulled  down,  great  part  of  the  furniture  was  removed  to  Stafford  houfe  with 
the  mufeum,  &c.  And  as  there  were  many  line  bafs  relieves  and  marbles,  they  were  received 
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who  whilft  in  Italy,  were  joined  by  their  mother,  whofe  great  affeAion  made  her 
anxious  to  vifit  them  ; and  it  is  remarked,  that  in  all  places  fhe  was  received  with 
honour  and  refpecft,  “ above  any  pcrfon  of  our  nation  that  had  vifited  thofe  parts.”* 

But 

into  the  lower  part  of  the  gardens,  and  many  of  them  placed  under  a colonade  there,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  ground,  next  the  Strand,  let  to  builders,  who  continued  the  ftreet,  next  the  Strand,  fronv 
Temple-bar  towards  Weftminfter  ; and  alfo  to  build  thereon,  the  feveral  ftreets,  called  Arundel,  Norfolk,, 
and  Surry -ftreets,  leading  from  the  Strand  towards  the  river,  as  far  as  the  crofs  ftreet,  called  Howard- 
ftrect,  which  ran  parallel  with  the  Strand. 

When  the  workmen  began  to  build  next  the  Strand,  in  order  to  pi  event  incroachments,  a crofs  wall 
was  built  to  fcparate  the  ground  let  to  building  from  that  referved  for  the  family  manfion  ; and  many  of 
the  workmen,  to  fave  the  expence  of  carrying  away  the  rubbifh,  threw  it  over  this  crofs  wall,  where  it  fell 
upon  the  colonade  ; and  at  laft,  by  its  weight,  broke  down,  and  falling  on  the  ftatues,  &c.  placed  there, 
broke  feveral  of  them.  A great  part  of  thefe,  in  that  fad  condition,  was  purchafed  by  Sir  William 
Fermor,  from  whom  the  prefent  Earl  of  Pomfrct  is  defccnded.  He  removed  thefe  down  to  his  feat  at 
Fafton  Nefton,  in  Noithamptonfhire.  where  he  employed  fome  ftatuary  to  repair  fuch  as  were  not  too 
much  demolifhed. 

Here  thefe  continued  till  the  year  1755,  when  the  prefent  countefs  made  a prefent  of  them  to  the 
un'verfity  of  Oxford  ; ar.d,  on  the  25th  Feb.  1756,  (he  received  the  thanks  of  that  learned  body  from 
their  chancellor,  the  Eai!  of  An  an,  and  their  lord  high  fteward,  the  earl  of  Weftmorland;  and,  the  year 
following,  the  univerfity  celebrated  a public  aft,  where,  in  a fet  oration,  and  in  a full  theatre,  ffie  was 
again  complimented  by  them  in  the  moft  public  manner,  for  her  noble  and  generous  benefaction. 

A.mong  this  collection  was  the  famous  deeping  Cupid,  reprefented  as  lying  on  a lion’s  lkin,  to  exprefs 
his  abfolute  dominion  over  fiercenefs  and  ftrength.  On  the  flein  are  fome  rofes  fcattered  as  emblems  of 
filence  and  fecrecy,  Cupid  having  prefented  the  flower  to  Barpocrstes,  the  god  of  ftlence,  as  a bribe  to 
him  to  conceal  the  amours  of  his  mother.  The  rofe  is  alfo  fuppofed  to  be  congenial  with  Venus,  and 
facred  to  her.  Below  the  foot  of  Cupid,  on  the  bed,  is  the  figure  of  a lizard  ; which  fome  have  fuppofed 
to  have  been  placed  here  as  a known  ingredient  of  great  efficacy  in  love  charms  ; others,  as  a proper  at- 
tendant on  thofe  who  fleep,  from  the  opinion,  that  this  reptile  wakes  them  on  the  approach  of  danger  ; 
and  others  have  imagined  it  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  fleep  itfelf,  who  lie  torpid  a great  part  of  the  year, 
and  is  placed  near  the  ftntue  of  Somnus  on  a monument  at  Home.  But  the  real  defign  of  the  fculptor  is 
rather  to  perpetuate  his  name  by  this  fymbol,  which  was  Saurus,  which  figniftes  a lizard.  The  Romans 
obfeiving  how  much  the  Grecian  ftatuaries  excelled  them  in  this  art,  whenever  they  employed  them  to 
execute  any  wotk  of  this  fort,  foibid  them,  as  had  been  cuftomary,  putting  their  names  to  their  works  ; 
and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Saurus  had  recourfe  to  this  expedient,  by  putting  this  fymbol  to  this  figure,  as  well 
as  in  another  which  he  executed  jointly  with  Batiachus,  where  they  were  not  permitted  to  put  their 
names,  and  therefore  on  the  bafes  they  placed  the  figures  of  a frog  and  a lizaid. 

Some  other  of  thefe  broken  ftatues,  not  thought  worth  replacing,  were  begged  by  one  Boyder  Cuper, 
who  had  been  a fervant  (I  think  gardener)  to  the  family,  and  were  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a piece 
of  garden  ground  which  he  had  taken,  oppofite  Somerfet  Watergate,  in  the  parifh  of  Lambeth,  which  at 
that  time,  was  a place  of  refort  for  the  citizens  and  others  in  holiday,  ftill  called  after  him  by  the  name 
of  Cuper’s,  and  thence  corruptly  Cupid’s  gardens,  which  were  much  of  the  fame  nature  as  Sadler’s  wells 
and  Mary  bone  gardens,  called  alfo  a mufic  houfe,  as  they  had  always  rr.ufic  attending,  and  a large  room 
for  dancing  when  the  company  were  fo  difpofed. 

Here  they  continued  for  a confiderable  time,  till  Mr.  John  Freeman  of  Fawley  Court,  near  Henly  on 
Thames,  Oxfordfhire,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller  of  Beaconsfield,  in  Buckinghamfhire,  happening  to  fee 
them,  and  » bferving  fomething  mafterly  in  the  defigns  and  drapery  of  feveral  of  them,  and  chat  they  were 
fragments  of  very  curious  pieces  of  fculpture,  they  called  on  me,  who  then  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  know  the  then  owner  of  them,  Mr.  John  Cuper,  and,  finding  him,  I was  defired  to  treat  with  him 
for  them,  and  they  left  in  my  hands  a bank  note  of  Tool,  with  liberty  of  going  as  far  as  that  11m.  After 
two  or  three  days  meeting,  1 agreed  with  him  for  them  for  75I.  which  I paid  him,  and  foon  after  they 
were  divided  between  thefe  two  gentlemen,  and  fent  by  them,  part  of  them  to  Fawley  Court,  and  part  to 
Beaconsfield,  where  they  at  prefent  remain.  • Whafc 
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But  at  Gaunt,  on  their  return,  (he  had  the  inexpreffible  affli&ion  of  lofing  her 
eldeft  foil,  Lord  Maltravers,  a youth  of  the  moft  promifing  difpofition  and  ac- 
complifhments.  On  the  removal  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  the  Earl  was  made 

one 

What  ftatues  and  broken  fragments  yet  remained  undifpofed  of  in  Arundel  gardens,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  obtained  leave  from  the  crown  to  remove  crofs  the  water,  juft  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  to  a piece 
of  wade  ground  in  the  manor  of  Kennington,  belonging  to  the  principality  of  Wales  ; and  one  Mr. 
Arundel,  a relation  of  the  duke’s,  was  employed  by  the  duke  to  folicit  a grant  of  it  from  the  crown  to 
him,  which  I think  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  or  King  James  II.  and  ac- 
cordingly he  did  obtain  a grant  of  the  faid  piece  of  ground,  at  a fmall  rent,  for  a term  of  years,  which 
expired  fometime  when  the  prefent  king  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  renewed  on  paying  a fine,  by  Mrs. 

Rawe  of  St. in  Cornwall,  to  whofe  hulband,  Mr.  Arundel,  at  his  dectal'e,  left  the  leafe, 

Mr.  Arundel  having  taken  the  leafe  in  his  own  name,  inftead  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s,  by  whom  he  had 
been  employed. 

What  were  thought  not  worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  in  the  lower 
part  of  Norfolk-ftreet,  and  the  other  buildings  on  the  gardens.  Mr.  Aiflabie,  who  inhabited  one  of  thefe 
houfes,  I am  informed  by  the  prefent  duke’s  fteward,  found  a broken  ftatue  in  his  cellar,  which  he 
carried  down  to  his  feat  in  Yorkfhire  ; and  he  alfo  tells  me,  there  is  a farcophagus  in  the  cellar  of  Mr.  James- 
Adamfon,  who  lives  in  the  cornet  houfe  on  the  left  hand,  going  into  the  lower  part  of  Norfolk-ftreet. 

As  to  thofe  carried  over  the  water,  and  laid  on  the  Piince  qf  Wales’s  ground,  Mr.  Arundel,  foon  after 
he  obtained  the  grant  of  the  ground,  let  it  for  a timber-yard,  and  the  perfon  who  took  it,  built  up  a wharf, 
and  when  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul’s  was  laid,  great  quantities  of  rubbifh  wrere  brought  over  thither  to 
raife  the  ground,  which  ufea  to  be  overflowed  every  fpring  tide  ; fo  that,  by  degrees  thofe  ftatues  and  other 
marbles,  were  buried  under  the  rubbifh  brought  to  raife  the  ground,  and  lay  therefore  many  years  almoft 
forgot  and  unnoticed.  About  the  year  1712,  this  piece  of  ground  was  rented  by  my  father,  who,  hav- 
ing occafion  to  eretl  buildings  on  the  ground,  and  digging  foundations,  &c.  frequently  met  with  fame  of 
thefe  fragments  which  were  taken  up  and  la  d on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  late  Earl  of  Burlington, 
having  heard  of  thofe  things  which  had  been  dug  up,  and  that  they  were  a part  of  the  Arundel  colleiftion, 
and  meeting  me  at  the  royal  fociety,  or  at  my  late  worthy  friend,  .Mr  Hans  Sloan’s,  ipoke  to  me,  and 
defired  he  might  take  a view  of  them,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  feemiag  to  admire  them,  I told  him, 
they  were  at  his  fervice.  Accordingly  he  chofe  what  he  pleafed,  and  carried  them  down  to  Chifwick- 
houfe,  where  one  piece  of  bas  relievo  he  placed  in  the  pedeftal  of  an  obelifk  he  eretted  there. 

Some  years  after  which,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Petre  fpeaking  to  me  of  thofe  things  of  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  told  me  that  he  had  heard,  that  on  fome  parts  of  my  ground,  there  were  (till  many 
valuable  fragments  of  tire  Arundelian  marbles  lay  buried,  which  he  had  been  told  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk. I inferred  him  what  I had  met  with,  but  feared  there  could  be  little  of  any  confequence  remain- 
ing ; as  at  different  times,  different  parts  of  the  ground  had  been  dug  up.  He  defired  I would  give  him 
leave  to  employ  fome  men  to  bore  the  ground,  and  endeavour  to  find  them,  which  I readily  confented  to. 
Accordingly  he  fet  men  to  work,  and  after  fix  days  fearching  every  pait,  juft  as  they  were  going  to  give 
over,  they  fie  1 upon  fomething  which  gave  them  hopes,  and  upon  opening  the  ground,  they  difeovertd  fix 
ftatues,  w ithout  head  or  arms,  lying  clofe  to  each  other  ; fome  of  a colofial  fize  : the  drapery  of  which 
was  thought  to  be  exceeding  fine.  When  they  were  taken  up,  I was  furprized  to  find  fucking  to  fome 
of  them,  a fmall  foit  of  Conical  Barbaris,  which  convinced  me  they  muft  formerly  have  lain  in  the  fea 
where  thofe  animals  fallen  themfclves  to  them,  as  they  do  to  rocks  and  fhip  bottoms ; but  what  I thought 
furprifing,  was,  that  although  they  muft  have  ftood  long  expofed  to  the  air,  and  perhaps  had  been  fo 
long  underground,  they  were  not  fallen  off. 

Thefe  trunks  of  ftatues  wrere  foon  after  fent  down  to  Workfop,  the  feat  of  his  prefent  Grace,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Nottinghamfhire,  where  they  at  prefent  remain. 

There  were  fome  few  blocks  of  a fort  of  greyifh  veined  marble,  out  of  which  I endeavoured  to  cut  fome 
chimney-pieces,  and  flabs  to  lay  in  my  houfe,  the  Belvedere  in  Lambeth  parifh,  over  againll  York  Build- 
ings, but  the  expence  was  more  than  their  worth  ; however,  as  they  were  cut,  there  were  fome  of  them 
ufed.  The  fragment  of  a column  I carried  into  Berkfhire  to  my  houfe,  Waltham-place  in  White  WTal- 
tkam;  which  I converted  into  a roller  for  my  bowling-green.  It  was  about  fix  feet  long  and  about 
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one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  great  leal,  and  “ in  1620,  he  was  created  Earl 
“ Marfhal  of  England  for  life,  and  fupported  that  office,  jointly  with  that  of  Con- 
“ liable  of  England,  with  great  dignity  “ With  honour  to  him felf,  fays  Dugdale 
<c  and  his  authority,  and  to  the  great  fatisfa<5lion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this 
" realm,  in  cafes  where  they  received  fuch  affronts  and  injuries,  for  which,  by  the 
“ rule  of  common  law,  no  redrefs  could  be  had,  until  by  the  votes  of  the  predo- 
“ minant  party  in  the  long  parliament,  his  jurifdidlion  in  that  court  was  blalled.” 
<f  The  real  worth  of  this  nobleman  will  bed  appear,  when  we  fee  him  thus  loaded 
**  with  honours  by  James  1.  though  he  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Buckingham,  the 
fC  king’s  great  favourite,  againft  whom  he  headed  a party  in  parliament,  and  to 
<f  maintain  his  independence,  which  he  alw'ays  did  with  uncommon  ffea  iinefs,  it 

eighteen  inches  diameter.  This,  my  I.ord,  is  the  beft  account  in  my  power  to  give  of  the  marbles  and 
ftatues  above  mentioned.  There  are  many  other  curiofities  of  this  fort,  which  have  not  fallen  under  my 
notice;  and  1 hope,  this  will  incite  fome  other  of  our  worthy  members,  to  trace  out,  and  commit  to 
writing  what  they  know  of  any  other  parts  of  the  infer  iptions,  &c. 

The  Duchcfs  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  divorced  from  the  Duke,  and  who  was  heirefs  of  the  Peter- 
borough family,  and  afterwards  married  Sir  George  Germain,  among  other  valuable  eftates  and  effefts, 
carried  with  her  that  fine  colleftion  of  cameos  and  intaglios  belonging  to  the  Norfolk  family,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  polfefiion  oi  his  fecond  wife  and  relift,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Germain,  a daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley;  who,  I am  told,  values  it  at  io,oool.  and  offered  it  for  that  fum,  to  be  purchafed  by  the 
Cuiator  of  the  Britifh  Mufeuni,  who  were  not  then  in  a fituation  to  bellow  fo  large  a fum  thereon. 

In  the  year  1720.  a fale  was  made  of  another  part  of  this  colleftion  at  Stafford  houfe,  which  wag 
then  (landing  juft  without  Buckingham  gate,  but  which  is  fince  pulled  dawn  and  built  upon  : a catalogue 
of  which  is  ilill  extant,  w ith  the  names  of  the  piuchafers,  and  the  prices  they  were  fold  for  ; but  atpre- 
fent,  the  gentleman  in  whofe  cuftody  it  is,  viz.  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  a defeendant  of  that  noble  family 
of  Greyftock,  in  Cumberland,  could  only  give  me  the  following  abftraft : 


Piftures  fold  for  — — 

£- 
8 1 2 

s. 

1 7 

d. 

0 

Jewels  and  other  Curiofities 

2467 

J. 

7 

d. 

10 

Prints  — — — 

168 

17 

4 

Medals  — — — 

5° 

to 

6 

Drawings  — — — 

299 

4 

7 

Odd  Lots  of  Plate  — — 

170 

1256 

6 

7 

Japan  — — — 

698 

1 1 

0 

Cabinets  and  China  — — 

l9 

0 

Gilt  and  other  Plate  — 

462 

1 

ri  3 f. 

Houiehold  Eurniture  — 

1199 

3 

0 

Chrylhl  Vales  — r— 

36+ 

3 

0 

Several  other  odd  Lots  — 

738 

13 

2 

Agate  Cups  — — 

163 

16 

0 

Total  amount 

8852 

0 

1 1 

Befides  which,  there  ftill  remained  in  feveral  branches  of  that  noble  family,  many  very  curious  pieces 
of  plate,  jewels,  &c.  Mr.  Charles  Howard  above-mentioned,  is  now  in  poffeffion  of  Archbifhop* 
Thomas  Beeket’s  grace  cup,  an  account  of  which  is  given  by  me  in  the  minutes  of  this  fociety,  of  15th 
January  174C-1,  and  had  alfo  the  f mace,  which  latter  he  has  prefented  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Stafford. 

At  the  revolution,  in  1688,  Henry,  the  then  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  a Proteftant,  came  over 
with,  and  was  a great  favourite  of  King  William,  and  foon  after  obtained  an  aft  of  parliament,  I think, 
about  the  year  1690,  whereby  a power  was  given  him  of  making  leafes  of  the  remainder  of  the  garden 
ground,  fora  term  of  forty  one  years  ; which  he  accordingly  let  to  one  Mr.  Stone,  of  New  Inn,  an  at- 
torney. And  by  the  fame  aft,  the  defign  of  building  a manlion-houfe  was  laid  afide,  and  the  money 
which  had  been  accumulated,  in  order  to  build  it,  was  given  to  the  then  Duke.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  leafe,  in  the  year  1734,  the  ground-rents  then  amounted  to  480I.  per  annum.  This  nobleman  was 
by  King  William,  made  governor  of  Windfor  caftle  ; and,  at  his  death  there  was  a fum  of  12,000!.  due 
to  him  for  the  falary,  which  I was  informed  was  never  paid. - ■ ■ - James  Theobald. 

Surry-Jlreet , May  10 th,  1 757* 

• This  engraving  is  in  the  antiquarian  repofitory,  f He  meant  the  high  conllable’s  ftaff. 

" is 
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“ is  faid  of  him,  that  he  never  went  to  court  but  when  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  by 
<{  his  ftation  and  the  places  he  held.”f 

On  the  acceffion  of  King  Charles,  he  was  continued  in  the  office  of  Earl 
Marfhal,  was  one  of  the  king’s  fupporters  at  the  royal  interment,  was  made  one 
of  the  commiflioners  to  determine  claims  at  the  coronation,  and  joint  in  commil- 
fion  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for  creating  knights  of  the  Bath.  Soon  after  he 
fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the  fovereign,  and  various  caufes  are  afligned  for  his 
imprifonment.  Our  noble  author,  to  whofe  anecdotes  it  is  with  pride  that  we  fo 
often  refer,  fays,  ” Yet  fuch  was  Charles’s  attachment  to  his  favourite  and  fellow 
*c  traveller,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  he  committed  the  Earl  prifoner  to  the 
tc  Tower  upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  for  being  concerned  in  impeaching  that 
tf  nobleman.” — On  Rufhworth’s  authority,  we  muff  beg  leave  to  diffent  from  the 
caufe  here  afligned  by  our  noble  author;  being  rather  inclined  to  believe,  the  fpe- 
cious  pretext,  (whatever  other  heart  burning  might  inffigate  the  meafure  in  the 
king’s  breaff,)  was  a feverity  of  language  ufed  to  the  Lord  Spencer  on  our  Earl’s 
marriage  of  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  Lord  Malrravers  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
eldeft  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  which  was  contracted  without  the  fove- 
reign’s  privity,  he  having  intended  to  efpoufe  her  to  the  Lord  Lome.  The  Earl 
and  his  lady  were  a long  time  confined  in  the  country,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Maltravers  and  his  lady  were  confined  at  Lambeth,  under 
the  care  of  Archbifhop  Abbot.  On  this  occafion  the  Lords  fhewed  a noble  exer- 
tion of  their  privilege,  finding  the  commitment  was  unwarrantable,  they  ffrenu- 
oully  infilled  on  his  being  releafed  ; and  perfevered  in  their  refolution  with  laudable 
fteadinefs,  infomuc’n,  that  voting  to  proceed  on  no  bufinefs  till  their  requilition 
was  complied  with  ; Charles,  for  once,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  let  his  favourite 
prerogative  give  place  to  necefiity ; and  the  Earl  was  enlarged. 

We  now  again  purfue  the  account  given  by  our  noble  author. — “ The  unhappy 
“ fate  of  the  favourite,  Buckingham,  put  an  end  to  thefe  jealoulies  ; and  our  Earl’s 
<l  great  virtues  and  uncommon  merit,  foon  forced  the  approbation,  and  of  courfe 
ft  the  favour,  even  of  Charles ; who  fent  him  to  condole  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
<c  upon  her  hufband’s  death,  and  alfo  appointed  him  ambalfador  extraordinary  to  the 
« Rates  general.  He  was  alfo  ccnftituted  chief  juffice  of  the  foreff  north  of  Trent; 
« and  accompanied  the  king,  in  the  year  163 3,  when  he  vilfted  Scotland,  his 
<*  native  country.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the  year  1636,  appointed  ambaflador  to 
“ the  Imperial  diet,  where  he  difeharged  his  ccmmiflion  with  his  ufual  integrity. 
“ Though  an  utter  enemy  to  drefs  and  the  pageantry  of  courts,  yet  on  this  occa- 
« lion  he  let  his  own  inclinations  give  place  to  the  honour  of  his  country  ; the 
«*  appearance  he  made  being  fplendid  and  magnificent ; equal  to  that  of  a fovereign 
« prince.”  In  1638,  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  forces  fent  to  quell  the  in- 
furredtions  of  the  Scots,  on  account  of  the  book  of  church  difcipl ine  impofed  on 
them:  but  a treaty  of  peace  loon  after  took  place.  He  found  the  king  out  of 
humour  with  the  concelTions  made  to  the  Scots,  and  the  courtiers  were  involved  in 
diflentions,  infomuch,  that  he  determined  to  leave  the  court  for  a time  and  retire  to 
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the  country;  during  which  recefs,  he  formed  a fcheme  of  planting  and  cultivating 
the  ifland  of  Madagafcar,  and  fo  earneftly  had  he  engaged  his  mind  therein,  that 
Sir  Anthony  Vandyke  was  employed  to  draw  the  pictures  of  him  and  his  lady,  with 
a terrellrial  globe  between  them,  he  with  his  marshal's  ftaff  pointing  at  the  ifland. £ 
But  the  refllefs  and  unfettled  flate  of  public  affairs,  foon  drew  him  abroad,  and  in 
1 639,  wc  find  him  in  the  office  of  Lord  Steward  of  the  houfehold;  and  receiving 
the  oaths  of  the  parliament  then  convoked.  In  Augufl,  1640,  the  Scots  having 
taken  up  arms,  entered  England,  took  poffeffion  of  Newcaftle  and  paffed  the  Tyne, 
the  King  with  his  army  then  being  at  York:  on  which  occafion  the  Earl  was  made 
General  fouth  of  Trent,  with  commiffion  to  levy  forces  and  form  a fecond  army  to 
fupport  the  meafures  and  aflift  the  operations  of  the  troops  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  fucceeding  parliament,  his  fon,  Sir  William  Howard, 
having  fometime  before  married  the  filler  and  heirefs  of  the  la  It  Lord  Stafford, 
was  created  Lord  Stafford : this  lady  had  a very  extenlive  fortune,  and  was  foie 
heir  in  blood  of  the  great  and  ancient  family  of  Stafford,  Dukes  of  Buckingham. 

The  Earl  “ fat  as  Lord  High  Steward  of  England  upon  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of 
c<  Strafford  : which,  Dr.  Birch  tells  us,  was  the  moff  folemn  ever  known,  and  laffed 
“ eighteen  days.]  In  the  execution  of  this  bufinefs,  lie  aifted  with  that  modera- 
<(  non  and  regard  to  juffice  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  had  fome  grounds  of  refent- 
" ment  againft  Lord  Strafford,  who  had  oppofed  him  in  a family  claim  to  a great 
“ effate  in  Ireland;  but  he  was  too  noble  to  be  vindictive,  tuo  juff  to  fuffer  his 
" own  private  wrongs  to  interfere  in  a matter  where  the  law  s of  his  country  were 
“ only  to  be  confidered.  The  bill  of  attainder  againft  Lord  Strafford,  which 
“ paffed  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  the  houfe  of  Lords,  flopped  the 
f<  proceedings  of  this  trial  before  it  could  come  to  a conclulion,  and  effetfted  the 
“ ruin  of  that  unhappy  man,  who  was  beheaded  on  Towerhill,  the  12th  of  .May, 
“ 164/.”* 

In  this  parliament  an  examination  took  place  on  the  lives  and  affeeftions  of  all 
men  in  power:  in  which  ferutiny,  the  Earl  paffed  uncenlured.  The  laft  public 
duty  we  find  this  great  man  acling  in,  was  giving  the  royal  affent  by  commifiion 
to  the  bill  of  attainder  againft  Lord  Strafford,  and  the  royal  ordonance  that  the 
parliament  fhould  not  be  diffolved  wiihout  confent  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

“ In  1645,  he  petitioned  the  King  to  be  reftored  co  the  titles  and  honours  of 
**  his  family  § but  though  the  petition  was  fupported  by  another,  from  feverai 
vol.  i.  3 E “ peers* 

J There  is  an  excellent  etching  in  the  family,  from  this  piece,  but  the  plate  is  kept  private, 
f Above  fix  weeks,  Coll.  Per. 

* Howard’s  Anecdotes. 

§ To  the  King's  moj)  excellent  Majefty. 

The  humble  remonftrancc  and  petition  of  Thomas,Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry,Earl  Marfhal  of  England, &cf 
Who  in  all  humility  fheweth  unto  your  moll  excellent  majefty,  that  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Howard, 
late  Duke  of  Noifolk,  having  loft  that  duchy  by  attainder,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth:  fince  which 
time  your  petitioner  hath  done  the  fceft  fervice  he  could  to  King  James,  your  father  of  ever  blefied  me- 
mory, and  your  majefty,  for  the  fpace  of  almoft  forty  years:  wherein  he  hath  employed  the  beft  faculties  of 
his  mind,  and  pains  of  his  body,  not  fparing  any  expence,  which  he  thought  might  be  honour  to  your  court 
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“ peers,  yet  all  the  effect  this  joint  application  had  on  Charles,  was  his  creating 
him  Earl  of  NorfolkJ|  by  letters  patent,  dated  at  Oxford,  the  6th  of  June,  in 
**  the  20th  year  of  his  reign;  which  plainly  evinces,  that  the  other  favours  and 
“ honours  conferred  on  him  proceeded  from  that  prince’s  fenfe  of  his  great  abilities, 
" and  not  from  any  perfonal  regard  he  had  for  him.  This  partial  grant  does  him 
more  honour,  than  if  he  then  had  been  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  tince  it  appears  to 
*c  be  more  the  effect  of  fell  intereft,  or  fear,  than  of  love.  1 am  not  infenfible  that 
“ fome  may  take  exception  at  my  ufing  the  word  fear  in  this  cafe  ; but  they  Ihould 
<f  know,  that  there  is  fomething  in  innate  honeffy  which  foars  above  power.  An 
“ honeff  man  even  in  chains,  will  make  a tyrant  tremble.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
*f  was  a man  who  was  honoured  with  the  favour  of  princes  without  courting  it, 
“ and  courted  by  miniflers,  whom  his  honeff:  open  ddpolition  would  not  fufter 
“ him  to  treat  otherwife  than  with  contempt.  Witnefs,  Buckingham,  who  ac- 
<c  cording  to  a writer  now  before  me,f  wanted  him  to  be  put  in  the  comrmflion  for 


or  further  your  fervice,  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  divers  weighty  and  difficult  employments.  And  hav- 
ing been  all  this  while  fo  model!,  that  he  did  never  fo  much  ss  make  any  fuit  unto  your  majelty,  by  him- 
felf  or  any  other,  to  rellore  him  to  the  faid  duchy,  until  within  this  month. 

He  doth  now  hold  it  a molt  fit  time,  for  many  weighty  reafons,  and  therefore  as  he  hath  within  thefe 
few  days,  by  word  of  mouth  befeechcd  your  majelty,  fo  he  doth  now  by  th's,  moll  humbly  and  inllantly 
befeech  your  majelty,  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  to  refcore  him  arid  his  fanrly  to  the  faid  duchy  of 
Norfolk  : wherein  he  is  the  more  coufident  of  your  inajeity’s  grace  and  favour,  in  refpedt  that  neither  the 
king  your  father,  of  happy  memory,  nor  yourfelf  (as  he  remembers)  have  ever  denied  or  made  difficulty, 
upon  the  humble  fuit  of  the  party,  to  rellore  any  peer  of  this  realm,  to  the  honour  loit  by  his  anceltors 
and  fo  have  difpenfed  the  honours  which  have  lain  depofited  in  the  crown;  and  thereby  comforted  and 
encouraged  the  noble  families  who  have  fucceeded  unto  them ; as  alfo  gave  great  fatisfadlion  to  all  noble 
worthy  difpofed  perfons,  who  elleem  it  both  a great  glory  to  the  king,  that  reltores  ancient  families, 
and  a Angular  contentment  to  the  people  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  dignities  and  honours  acquired 
by  the  virtue  of  fo  many  anceltors  may  be  centred  in  their  loins,  to  the  fervice  and  profperity  of  your 
majelty  and  this  kingdom.  To  which  no  man  lhall  more  faithfully  contribute,  than  your  majelty’s  molt 
humble  and  loyal  fervant,  Arundel  and  Surry. 


To  the  King's  mojl  excellent  Majejly. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  fubfer  bed. 

Shewing,  with  due  reverence,  That  whereas  your  majefty’s  faithful  liege  man,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surry,  is  the  firlt  of  that  blood,  being  lineally  defeended  from  Thomas,  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  attainted  in  the  15th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  certain  treafonable  allegations;  which  at 
this  time  we  foibear  to  mention,  for  many  conliderable  reafons. 

As  likewife,  how  the  duchy  of  Norfolk  hath  ever  fince  1 King  Richard  III.  been  annexed  unto  this 
family,  both  by  creation  and  alliance  from  Margaret,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Thomas  Mowbray. 

In  confideration  whereof,  fome  of  your  majefty’s  royal  predecellors  did  gracioufiy  call  fome  of  the  fame 
family,  to  their  former  place  and  title,  as  were  heretofore,  either  malicioufly  or  unfortunately  loft. 

We  therefore  mod  humbly  fupplicate  your  facred  majefty,  in  cafe  it  may  (land  w,th  your  princely 
honour  andjuflice,  to  reftore  the  laid  Earl  of  Arundel  unto  the  precedence  and  dignity  of  his  anceltors. 
And  your  petitioners  lhall  ever  pray,  &c. 

He.  Bathon  "1  Huntington  T J.  Peterburgh 

Nottingham  ( Montague  / Jo.  Rochford 

Suffolke  l"  Dorfei  l”  Hen.  Dover 

Lindfey  J Strange  j Mowbray 


Maltravers 
C.  Howard 
H.  Pierrepont 
Ed.  Howard 


I He  hath  the  title  as  being  lineally  defeended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton  Earl  of  Norfolk,  a younger 
Ion  of  King  Edward  I. 

The  author  of  the  antiquities  of  Arundel. 

" holding 
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“ holding  the  great  feal,  when  judgment  had  been  pafled  on  Lord  Chancellor 
**  Bacon,  he  being  pointed  out  by  the  public  as  the  mod  proper  perfon  in  the 
“ kingdom  for  that  high  office,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  his  unblemifhed  honour, 
“ clear  judgment,  and  great  learning.  But  Buckingham  finding  that  the  Karl, 
“ from  his  dilinrereftednefs  and  referved  conduct,  had  but  few  friends  in  parlia- 
“ ment,  w hich  the  miniffer  was  obliged  to  court,  was  drawn  off  fi om  his  purpofe, 
“ by  that  pafiion  which  is  ever  predominant  in  a thorough  paced  courtier.  Thus 
“ we  fee  our  Earl  appointed  to  fome  of  the  highed  offices  of  date,  and  defigned 
“ for  more,  without  cringing  to  power  or  courting  fadion.”! 

He  certainly  difcerned  the  dorm  w hich  w'as  gathering  in  the  date,  and  w'eary 
of  the  budnefs  of  a court,  determined  to  make  his  declining  health  an  excufe  for 
leaving  the  kingdom  and  retiring  to  the  Spa;  he  had  already  withdrawn  his  grand- 
children, whom  he  had  placed  at  Utrecht  for  their  education.  The  return  of  the 
Queen,  mother  of  France,  from  this  country,  gave  him  an  honourable  opportunity 
of  departing  as  efcort ; his  countefs  accompanied  him : but  through  fome  anxieties 
which  hung  upon  him  from  the  love  of  his  country,  he  could  not  refid  a defire  of 
vifiting  England,  and  returned  in  the  winter: — The  afped  of  public  affairs  dill 
grow  ing  more  gloomy,  and  his  power  not  being  equal  to  his  wifhes,  he  finally' 
withdrew  himfelf  from  his  native  land  in  the  fucceeding fpring,  accompanying  the 
Princefs  of  Orange  and  the  Queen  her  mother,  to  Holland.  ,f  From  that  time 
<f  until  his  death,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  a voluntary  exile,  lamenting  the  fad 
“ condition  of  his  king,  and  the  honour,  laws,  and  liberty  of  his  country.”!  He 
pafled  from  Holland  to  Antwerp,  w here  he  took  his  lad  farewell  of  his  lady,  for 
travelling  from  thence  to  Italy,  he  never  lived  to  return.  He  fudained  twm  great 
(hocks  before  his  death,  his  elded  grandfon,  a man  of  excellent  hopes,  w'as  feized 
w ith  a didemper  which  in  its  confequences  affeded  his  brain,  and  his  third  grand- 
fon, Philip,  abfeonded,  and  profefled  himfelf  a friar  of  the  Dominician  order. 
After  moving  from  place  to  place  for  four  or  five  years,  he  repaired  to  Padua, 
where  his  elded  fon,  the  Lord  Mowbray  viffted  him  : England  being  then  dif- 
traded  with  the  miferies  of  a civil  war.  In  the  year  1646,  he  had  thoughts  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  country,  but  was,  during  his  preparation  feized,  with  a mortal 
difeafe,  and  expired  at  Padua,  on  the  14th  of  September,  having  entered  into  the 
fixty  firfi  year  of  his  age. 

We  w ill  now,  in  the  fird  indance,  colled  what  our  noble  author  has  faid  of  this 
great  man’s  charader:  and  by  way  of  comparifon  add  what  is  faid  of  him  by  Sir 
Edward  Walker,  Knight,  garter  king  of  arms,  who  was  his  fecretary,  and  owed  his 
rife  to  his  lordfhip.  “ He  was  a very  great  virtuofo,  as  his  invaluable  colledions, 
“ by  far  fuperior  to  any  of  that  time  in  Europe,  fufficiently  teflify.  His  Marmora 
" Arundehana,  which  he  purchafed  at  a very  great  expence,  and  were  afterwards 
**  prefented  by  his  grandfon  Henry  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  are  lading  monu- 
*f  ments  of  his  tafle  for  antiquity.  He  was  a great  lover  of  arts,  and  the  liberal 
" patron  and  friend  of  the  ingenious  artifis  and  learned  men  of  his  time.  Peachain, 
“ who  wrote  in  the  year  1 6 34,  fpeaks  thus  of  him  : J cannot , fays  he,  but  with  much 
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**  reverence , mention  the  every  way  right  honourable , Thomas  Howard,  Lord  high  Mar- 
" Jhal  of  England  ; as  great  for  bis  noble  patronage  of  arts,  and  ancient  literature,  as  for 
high  birth  and  place  ; to  whofe  liberal  charges  and  munificence , this  angle  of  the  wor  ld 
" oweth  the  fiifl  fight  of  Greek  and  Roman  f allies,  with  whofe  admired  prefence,  he 
tc  began  to  honour  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  Arundel  houfe,  about  twenty  years  ago.” 

“ Dugdale  tells  us,  that  this  nobleman,  whom  he  calls  the  mofi  noble  Earl,  feon 
«c  after  being  created  Earl  of  Norfolk,  difeerning  the  flames  of  war  (occafioned  by  thr 
“ prevalent  party  in  the  long  parliament ) more  and  more  to  increafe,  his  age  being  alfo 
«*  fuch  as  rendered  him  not  jit  for  further  military  employments,  obtained  leave  from  the 
“ king  to  travel.  Whereupon  going  to  Padua,  in  Italy,  he  there  departed  this  life  upon 
*•  the  41b  of  Odlober,  1646,  after  which,  bis  corpfe  being  brought  over  to  England,  zcas. 
“ buried  in  Arundel  cafile.” 

“ Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  delineate  from  the  beft  authorities  we  could 
*<  find,  this  very  amiable  chara&er,  I hope  the  candid  reader  will  excufe  my  going 
*'  on  a little  further,  to  examine  into  the  light  in  which  Lord  Clarendon  places  it. 
41  It  is  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  1 dont  think  myfelf  lefs  at  liberty  to  refeue  the  memory 
«f  of  my  anceftor  from  calumny,  than  that  of  any  other  man.  From  what  has  been 
“ already  faid  of  this  nobleman,  it  appears  that  his  general  deportment  was  referved, 
“ and  that,  being  very  little  folicitous  about  court  preferment,  and  anxious  to 
*'  maintain  his  independence,  he  never  cringed  to  minifiers,  and  feldom  appeared 
at  court,  but  when  his  bufinefs  called  him  there.  He  was  ever  ready  to  accept 
of  any  employment  fuitable  to  his  rank,  which  his  fovereign  thought  proper  to 
“ confer  upon  him  ; but  never  fought  to  procure  it,  by  abjecftly  foliciting  for  it, 
“ nor  by  fafticn.  It  were  greatly  to  be  wilhed  for  the  repofe  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
“ that  the  fame  could,  with  as  much  truth,  be  faid  of  all  the  great  men  fince  his 
“ time.  Lord  Clarendon  fixes  the  caufe  of  this  part  of  the  Lari’s  condudl,  u hich 
**  I have  juft  now  mentioned,  to  a very  filly  kind  of  pride.  After  premifing,  that 
*<  the  Earl,  in  his  own  right,  preceded  the  reft  of  the  council,  that  he  was  generally 
««  thought  to  be  a proud  man,  who  lived  always  within  himfelf  and  to  himlclf.t 
tf  converfmg  little  with  any  of  the  nobility,  fo  that  he  feemed  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  another 
tr  nation,  (fie.  he  goes  on  thus:  “ He  reforted fometimes  to  the  court,  becaufe  there  was 
only  a greater  man  than  himfelf and  he  went  thither  the  feldomer,  becaufe  there  zvas 
f(  a greater  man  than  himfelf.  Ele  lived  towards  all  favourites  and  great  officers, f with- 
<<  out  any  kind  of  condefcenfion,  and  rather fufifered  himfelf  to  be  ill-treated  by  their  pozver 
“ and  authority,  (for  he  was  often  in  difgrace , and  once  or  twice  a prifonerin  the  lower  ) 
*<  than  to  defend  in  making  application  to  them.  He  was  willing  to  be  thought  a fcholar, 

J Was  the  numerous  body  of  lords,  who  jointly  addrefied  the  king  to  have  this  nobleman  reftored  to 
his  honours,  treated  in  this  cavalier  manner  ? was  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  one  of  thefe  great  men,  kept 
at  fo  awful  a diftance,  who  retired  to  the  earl  as  to  his  deareft.  friend,  in  his  laft  ficknefs  and  died  at  his 
houfe  at  Highgate  in  the  year  1626. 

-j-  Lord  Clarendon  has  unfortunately  himfelf  given  us  fome  exceptions  to  this  in  his  Hate  papers.  It 
appears  beyond  a doubt,  in  the  earl’s  letters  there,  that  he  has  treated  one  great  officer  at  leaft  ( Mr.  fe. 
cretary  Wmdebank)  not  only  with  coadefcenfion,  but  with  great  friendlhip  and  affe&ion. 
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“ and  to  underjland  the  mofi  rnyflerious  part  of  antiquity  * ** hecaufe  be  made  a wonderful 
“ and  cofly  purchafe  of  excellent  fatues  in  Italy  and  in  Rome.  As  to  all  parts  of  litera- 
tf  in  re,  he  was  alniofi  illiterate , and  thought  no  part  of  hifiory  fo  sonfiderable , as  what 
<(  related  to  his  own  family , in  which  no  doubt  there  had  been  fome  memorable  pr.rfons 

(<  Thus  has  this  noble  hidorian,  by  fix-ng  the  fpring  of  adion  to  his  purpofe,  in 
" fome  places,  and  in  others  aflerting  fads  from  his  own  authority,  in  plain  con- 
“ tradidion  to  every  other  writer,  endeavoured  to  deface  this  lively  pidure,  and 
“ place  it  in  the  mod  contemptible  view.  But  this  great  man  fecms  to  fall  floor C 
" here  of  his  uiual  precifion  and  accuracy.  He  fhould  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the 
“ unaccountable  means,  by  which  this  odd  compoiirion  of  pride  and  ignorance, 
“ as  he  would  fet  him  forth,  was,  without  any  kind  of  felicitation  from  himfelf, 
" appointed  to  the  fird  places  in  the  date,  and  the  moll  important  commiflions 
u abroad,  though  he  kept  the  world  at  fuch  a didance,  and  fcarcely  treated  his 
" fovereign  with  common  decency.  Were  there  no  cringing,  foliciting  lettered 
M courtiers  about  the  king’s  perfon,  who  would  have  treated  his  favourites  and 
“ minillers  with  condefcenfion,  and  even  acknowledged  them  to  be  their  lords  and 
**  mailers,  if  they  were  appointed  to  thefe  offices,  that  they  mud  be  conferred  on 
“ a man  who  was  almod  illiterate?  Nay,  further,  he  fhould  have  let  us  know  by 
“ what  kind  of  magic  this  man,  unaided  by  literature,  could  have  difeharged  the 
“ feveral  important  offices  of  Earl  Mardial,  Conftable,  and  i.ord  High  Steward 
,f  of  England,  and  ambaflador  abroad  on  the  mod  intereding  concerns,  w ith 
“ univerfal  applaufe  to  himfelf,  and  utility  to  the  public. 

" I dtall  pal's  over  other  trifling  cenfures  of  this  noble  writer,  and  come  to  the 
“ grand  blow  which  he  levels  at  our  earl  in  the  conclufion  of  his  character.  As 
“ the  earl  was  an  utter  enemy  to  inflammatory  factions  and  parties,  whether  re- 
•'  ligious  or  political,  fo  he  never  countenanced  them.  With  refped  to  the  for- 
**  mer,  1 fuppofe  he  thought,  as  every  good  man  does,  that  Chridians  of  every 
" denomination  fliould  live  together  with  that  concord  and  harmony  defigned  by 
“ the  fird  bleded  Founder,  and  therefore  could  not  abet  any  party  divilions,  with 
,f  refpedt  to  religion,  to  the  didurbance  of  the  peace  of  his  country.  From  this 
" Lord  Clarendon  takes  upon  him  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  that  our  eari  had 

little  or  no  religion  at  all.  He  was , fays  he,  rather  thought  not  to  be  much  con- 
“ cerncd for  religion , than  to  incline  to  this  or  that  party  ; and  he  concludes  with  a 
u coup  de  grace  thus  : and  he  died  under  the  fame  doubtful  char  abler  of  religion  in 
“ which  he  lived.  How  much  more  could  be  faid  of  an  infidel  ? The  bed  method 
**  I can  take  to  confute  this  alfertion,  is  to  produce  the  earl’s  lad  will,  dated  at 
“ Dover,  the  3d  of  Sept.  1640,  to  public  view  ; whereby  it  will  appear,  beyond  a 

* The  wonderful  and  coftly  colleftions  which  Lord  Clarendon  talks  of,  are,  I think,  fufficient  monu- 
ments to  prove,  that  the  earl  looked  upon  the  hiftories  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  worthy  of  fome  confider- 
ation.  They  threw  the  greatdl  light  on  the  Grecian  hiilot^,  of  any  collettion  that  was  made  before  or 
tince,  and  which  were  of  infinite  ufe  to  P.  Peteau,  Salmafius,  Vofiius,  and  feveral  other  learned  men,  in 
their  works. Notes  to  Howard’s  Anecdotes. 

It  may  not  be  unneceffary,  nor  difagreeable,  to  many  of  our  readers,  to  be  informed,  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  contained  in  the  Arundelian  marbles,  has  lately  been  called  in  queftion,  in  a 
work  of  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  criticifm  that  the  prefent  age  has  produced. 

**  pofiibility 
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tf  poffibility  of  doubt,  that  he  was  a zealous,  hearty,  profeflor  of  the  faith  of 
w Chrift.* 

“ I am  far  from  endeavouring  to  inlinuate,  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel  might  nor 
•'  have  his  foibles,  though  they  do  not  appear  from  any  other  writer  but  this  ; 
«*  and  I could  wifh  it  was  in  my  power  to  fay,  that  Lord  Clarendon,  great  though 
«*  he  was,  was  exempt  from  them. 

“ There  is  a certain  noble  delire  in  every  good  man’s  bread:,  of  being  well 
•'  thought  of  by  poderity,  which  dimulates  him  to  worthy  actions.  To  rob  him 
of  this  deferved  praife,  is  a double  crime ; it  is  an  injury  to  the  man,  becaufe  it 
deprives  him  of  what  is  his  jud  due ; it  is  an  injury  to  poderity,  becaufe  it 
“ deprives  them  of  an  amiable  pattern  to  imitate. 

“ He  was,  tall  of  dature,f  and  of  diape  and  proportion  rather  goodly  than 
“ neat;  his  countenance  was  majedical  and  grave,  his  vifage  long,  his  eyes  black, 
tr  large  and  piercing,  a hooked  nofe,  and  fome  warts  or  moles  on  his  cheeks.  His 
“ complexion  was  brown,  his  hair  thin,  both  on  his  head  and  beard  ; of  a dately 
*•  prefence  and  gait,  fo  that  any  man  who  faw  him,  though  in  never  fo  ordinary  a 
« habit,  could  not  but  conclude  him  to  be  a great  perfon;  his  garb  and  fadiion 
« drawing  more  oblervation,  than  did  the  rich  apparel  of  others  ; it  being  a com- 
**  mon  faying  of  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlide,  Here  comes  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  his 
« plain  duff  and  trunk  hofe,  and  his  beard  in  his  teeth,  that  looks  more  like  a 
«<  nobleman  than  any  of  us.  He  was  more  learned  in  men  and  manners  than  in  books, 

* In  the  name  of  God , Amen. — I Thomas  Howard,  by  God’s  goodnefs,  being  in  perfect  memory, 
but  imperfedt  health,  remembering  the  certainty  of  death,  but  uncertainty  of  the  time,  do  make  my  laft 
Will  and  Tef anient  in  form  following:  My  foul  I do,  with  all  zeal  and  humility  of  fpirit,  befeech  the 
Almighty  to  receive  ; and,  being  purified  by  the  precious  blood  and  pallion  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  from 
my  great  and  manifold  fins,  to  vouchfafe  it,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  a place  to  glorify  him  for  ever 
amongft  the  bleffed.  For  my  body  I bequeath  to  the  earth,  of  which  it  is  a part,  to  be  buried  at  Arundel, 
without  all  funeral  pomp  ; to  have  a convenient  tomb  of  a fitting  figure,  of  white  marble,  with  fuch  an 
infcription  in  Latin,  as  1 have  acquainted  Junias  withal,  to  be  defigncd  by  Sir  Francifco  Vannelle,  if  it 
may  be.  For  my  worldly,  for  time,  I difpofe  of  it  thus ; That,  firft,  my  debts  be  paid  by  fale  of 
lands  and  otherwife,  as  my  dear  wife  and  I,  with  my  fon  Mowbray,  have  given  older;  and  befeech  his 
majefty,  even  for  God’s  fake,  and  for  the  memory  of  his  grandmother,  Queen  Mary,  and  father,  King 
James,  of  bleffed  memory,  to  have  a tender  and  princely  care  of  the  great  Ioffes  of  my  family,  and  of  the 
helping  of  it  to  fubiift  in  honour  ; I calling  God  to  witnefs,  that  juft  monarchy  never  had  a more  faithful 
fervant,  to  the  uttermofl  of  my  power.  For  my  goods,  I give  them  all  to  my  dear  wife,  by  whom  God 
hath  bleffed  me  with  fo  hcpeful  apoflerity  ; being  affured  that,  as  I did,  by  the  knowledge  of  my  bleffed 
mother,  before  the  aft  of  parliament,  make  Arundel  caftle,  Arundel,  and  Arundel  lroufe,  with  the  lands 
belonging  to  Arundel,  in  the  aft  to  her  for  jointure  ; fo  fhe  will  be  careful,  according  to  the  power  in 
the  aft,  to  intail  all  the  principal  of  them  to  thofe  houfes  ; and,  as  I am  mofl  affured  fhe  will  piove  a kind 
mother  to  my  fon  Mowbray,  fo  I doubt  not  his  memory  of  fuch  a parent,  v.  ho  brings  to  our  poor  family 
the  beft  means  of  fubfiiftence,  and  hath  been  with  him,  both  in  his  travels  abroad,  and  in  all  his  fickneffes 
and  diftreffes  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  will  preferve  a duly  and  love  anfwerable,  which  will  be  his  grcateft 
happinefs  and  praife  before  God  and  man.  I give  to  my  two  fons  and  their  wives,  with  every  one  of 
our  grand-children  now  alive,  look  apiece,  for  fome  piece  of  plate,  to  remember  me.  I make  my 
right  noble  coufius  and  friends,  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Dorfet,  the  executors  of  this  my  laft.  Will  and 
7 ejlament,  giving  unto  cither  of  them  a cup  of  gold,  weighing  jccl.  fterling.  I revoke  all  former 
Wills,  and  proftrate  before  God,  befeech  him  to  b!efs  all  my  family,  and  give  it  flrength,  virtue,  and 
fubfiftence,  arid  to  have  mercy  on  my  finful  foul.  Ametu  (Signed.)  Arundex.  and  Surry. 

j-  Sir  Edward  Walker’s  account. 

" yet 
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“ yet  underftood  the  Latin  very  well,  and  was  mailer  of  the  Italian  ; and  a great 
“ favourer  of  learned  men,  fuch  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Mr. 
“ Camden,  Mr.  Seldcn,  and  other  antiquaries.  He  was  a great  mailer  of  order 
and  ceremony,  and  knew7  and  kept  greater  diftance  towaids  his  fovereign,  than 
“ any  perlon  of  that  time,  and  exp-’ded  no  lefs  from  his  inferiors;  often  com- 
“ plaining,  that  the  too  great  affability  of  the  king,  and  the  French  garb  of  the 
<f  court,  would  bring  rnajefty  into  contempt.  In  council  he  was  grave  and 
" fuccintft,  rather  dilcharging  his  confcience  and  honour,  than  complying  with 
particular  interefts,  and  fo  was  never  at  the  head  of  bufinefs  or  principal  in 
**  favour,  contenting  himfelf  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  fupporter  of  ancient  nobility 
<s  and  gentry,  and  to  interpole  in  their  be'nalfs:  w itncls  the  care  he  had  in  the 
“ education  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  young  Lord  Stafford,  who  w ere  in  his 
“ houfe,  together  with  his  grand-children.  He  wanted  not  a fhare  of  the  rojal 
“ favours,  as  may  appear  by  the  many  employments  he  had  under  King  James 
(f  and  King  Charles  f.  the  former  of  w hich  loved  him  more,  and  the  lalf  had  him 
*'  in  greater  veneration  and  regard  (though  not  in  intimacy  of  favour)  he  being  a 
«*  person,  by  years,  quality,  and  parts,  of  an  auffere  difpofition,  and  not  fo  com- 
«*  placent  as  other  perfons  that  had  more  ends.  He  was  the  greatelf  favourer  of 
“ arts,  efpecially  painting,  fculpture,  defigns,  carving,  building,  and  the  like, 
“ that  this  age  had  produced  : his  colledion  of  defigns  being  more  than  of  any 
«{  perfon  living,  and  his  fta  ues  equal  in  number,  value,  and  antiquity  to  thofe  in 
“ the  houfes  of  moff  princes  ; to  gain  w hich,  he  had  perfons  many  years  employ- 
<(  ed  both  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  fo  generally  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  wherein 
“ rarities  w7ere  to  be  had,  which  were  by  him  placed  in  the  garden,  and  are  ac- 
curately  deferibed  in  that  trad  of  his,  entitled,  Marmora  Arundeliana.  His 
“ paintings  likewife  were  numerous,  and  of  the  moff  excellent  maffers,  having  more 
of  that  exquifite  painter,  Hans  Holben,  than  are  in  the  w-orld  befides ; and  he 
" had  the  honour  to  be  the  fir ff  of  the  quality  that  fet  a value  on  them  in  our 
“ nation.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  perfon  that  brought  in  uniformity  in  building, 
“ and  was  chief  commiflioner  too  fee  it  performed  in  London,  which  added  ex- 
ft  ceedingly  to  the  beauty  of  that  city.  He  was  likewife  fumptuous  in  his  plate 
“ and  houfehold  fluff,  and  full  of  ffate  and  magnificence  in  his  entertainments, 
<(  efpecially  of  ftrangers;  and,  at  his  table,  very  free,  polite,  and  pleafant.  He 
“ was  a perfon  of  great  and  univerfal  civility,  but  yet  w ith  that  reftridion,  as  for- 
«*  bid  any  to  be  bold  or  faucy  with  him  ; though  with  thofe  he  affeded,  which 
“ were  lovers  of  date,  nobility,  and  curious  arts,  he  w'as  very  free  and  converfible, 
“ but  he  hid  not  many  confidents  and  dependants;  neither  did  he  much  affed  to 
" have  them,  they  being  unto  great  perfons  both  burthenfome  and  dangerous.— 
" He  was  not  popular  at  all,  nor  cared  for  it,  as  liking  better  by  a juft  hand  than 
,f  flattery  to  let  the  common  people  know  their  diftance  and  due  obfervance. 
" Neither  was  he  of  any  fadion  in  court  or  council,  efpecially  not  of  the  French 
“ or  Puritan.  Fie  was  free  from  covetoufnefs ; and  fo  much  above  a bribe,  or 
,f  gratuity  for  favours  done,  as  no  perfon  ever  durft  tempt  him  with  one.  He 
" was  in  religion  no  bigot  or  Puritan,  and  profefied  more  to  affed  moral  virtues, 
“ than  nice  queftions  and  controverfies.  He  was  moft  faithful  and  affedionate  to 
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“ his  lady,  indulgent  to  his  children,  and  more  to  his  grand-children:  his  recre- 
(i  ations  were  the  care  of  their  education,  and  when  not  diverted  by  bufinefs, 
“ pleafing  himfelf  in  retirement  into  the  country.  If  he  were  defective  in  any 
« thing,  it  was,  that  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  his  fortune  ; which,  though 
u great,  was  far  too  little  for  the  vaftneis  of  his  noble  defigns ; yet  that  is  pardon- 
<c  able,  as  being  for  the  glory  and  ornament  of  his  country.  To  conclude,  this 
«<  noble  earl  would  have  appeared  far  more  eminent,  had  the  times  he  lived  in 
“ been  more  confonant  to  his  difpofition:  however,  as  they  were,  he  muft,  by  all 
“ wife  and  noble  perfons,  be  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  alTertor  of  the  fplendor 
“ and  greatnefs  of  the  crown,  and  the  eminent  honour  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
<c  chat  lived  in  his  time,  and  as  the  laft  great  and  excellent  perfon  that  age  of 
“ peace  had  bred.” 

By  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  he  left  ifluej  fix  Ions,  Henry 
Frederick,  who  fucceeded  to  the  title  : William  i,  James  2,  Thomas  3,  Gilbert  4, 
and  Charles  5.  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Norfolk,  on  the  deceafe  of 
his  father,  came  over  to  England  in  the  midft  of  the  diftradions  of  the  flare  : he 
found  his  eflate  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament’s  officers,  fo  that  he  was  brought  to 
great  diflrefs  before  he  could  compound  for  it ; which,  in  1648,  he  was  admitted 
to  contrad  for  at  6000I.  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy. 

He  received  fo  early  a difguft  againfl  parties  and  public  bufinefs,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  fpcnd  his  life  in  eafe  and  retirement.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Arundel- 
flreet,  in  the  Strand,  17th  April,  1652.  * 

He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  as  was  obferved  before,  contrary  to  the 
king’s  pleafure,  and  had  iflue  ten  Tons  and  three  daughters ; Thomas,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  title,  Henry  1,  Philip  2,  Charles  3,  Talbot  4,  Edward  5,  Francis  6, 

There  is  a moil  elegant  engraving  (from  Vandyke’s  pifture)  of  this  whole  family,  wherein  the  earl 
and  his  countefs  are  reprefented  fitting  under  a canopy,  .calling  their  children  before  them,  each  prefent- 
ing  a part  of  the  armour  of  the  King  of  Scots,  taken  at  Flodden  field  ; and  one  of  them  bears  the  famous 

fhield  won  by  the  Earl  of  Surry  at  a tournament  in  Florence,  in  defence  of  the  fair  Geraldine. The 

original  pifture  was  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  late  Lord  Stafford,  and  the  engraving  was  the  private  plate  of 

the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  G.  Allen  has  an  impreffion,  given  him  by  the  late  duke. The  pi&ure  it 

efteemed  one  of  Vandyke’s  capital  performances. 

j.  Sir  William,  the  fecond  l'on,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  from  whom  the  Earls  of  Stafford  were  defcended. 
The  branch  is  now  extinft  in  the  male  line,  Sir  William  Jerningham  of  Coffey,  in  Norfolk,  is  his  heir  by 
the  female  line. 

2.  James,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  died  at  Gaunt. 

3,  4,  5.  Thomas,  Gilbert,  and  Charles,  all  died  young. 

1.  Henry, — who  fucceeded  to  the  title,  as  heir  of  Thomas  his  brother. 

2.  Philip, — Lord  Almoner  to  Catharine,  confort  of  King  Charles  II.  and  was  a cardinal.  He  becamt 
a Dominican  at  Cremona,  and  on  the  great  fury  which  engaged  the  minds  of  the  people  againft  Papifts, 
he  refigned  his  office  of  Almoner,  and  retired  into  Flanders,  where  he  received  the  cardinal’s  hat.  In 
1685,  Eifhop  Burnet  vifited  him  at  Rome,  and  gave  him  the  character  of  a good-natured  man,  moderate 
in  religious  matters,  and  temperate  in  all  his  condudl.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1694,  in  the  65th  year  of 
his  age. 

3.  Charles, — married  Mary,  elded  daughter  of  George  Tatterfall,  Efq.  he  was  feated  at  Gray  dock. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Henry  Charles  Howard,  his  only  fon,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his  fecond  fon,  Charle* 
Howard,  Efq.  the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

4.  5,  6.  Talbot,  Edward,  and  Ftancis,  all  died  unmarried. 
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Bernard  7,  but  the  names  of  the  two  laft  we  have  not  obtained,  and  prefume  they 
died  in  infancy:  his  daughters  were  Anne  1,  Catharine  2,  and  Elizabeth  3. 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surry,  and  Norfolk,  on  the  petition  of  James,  Earl 
of  Suffolk  ; Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkfhire ; William,  Vi fcount  Stafford  ; Charles, 
Lord  Howard  of  Charlton  ; Edward,  Lord  Howard  of  Efkrick  ; Henry,  fccond 
fon  to  the  late  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surry,  and  Norfolk,  and  Charles  Howard  of 
Naworth,  all  lineally  defcended  from  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  attainted  15th 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  of  the  Englifh  nobility  to  the  number  of  9 1 , obtained 
an  aft  of  parliament,  13th  King  Charles  II.  for  reftoration  to  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  with  limitations  to  the  heirs  male  of 
Henrv,  late  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  divers  fpecial  remainders.  He  died  at  Padua 
whilft  on  his  travels,  ift  Dec.  1677,  unmarried,  and  thereupon  the  title  defcended 
to  his  brother. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  went  on  his  travels,  1664;  in  1668  he  was  made 
doflor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford,  he  having  conferred  on  that  univerfity,  the  invalu- 
able remains  of  the  Marmora  Arundeliana.  In  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  in  the 
2;  ft  King  Charles  II.  he  was  created,  by  letters  patent,  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Caflle  Riling,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ; and  in  the  24th  of  the  fame 
reign,  had  the  title  of  Earl  of  Norwich,  in  tail  male,  granted  to  him,  together  with 
the  office  of  Earl  Marfhal  of  England;  and  for  default  of  male  iffue,  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  grandfather  of  the  faid  Henry  Lord 
Howard  ; and  in  default  of  fuch  laft  mentioned  iffue,  to  the  heirs  male  of  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  fon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Thomas ; in  which  remainder 
the  prefent  Duke  was  included  ; and  in  default  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  heirs  male  of 
Thomas,  late  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; and  in  default  thereof,  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body 
of  Lord  William  Howard  of  Naworth;  and  in  default  thereof  to  Charles  Howard, 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body.  He  took  his  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  in  the  month  of  January  next  fucceeding  his  brother’s  death. 

His  Grace  was  twice  married,  fit  ft  to  Lady  Anne  Somerfet,  eldeft  daughter  to 
Edward,  Marquis  of  Worcefter,  and  by  her  had  iffue  two  fons,  Henry,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  title.and  Thomas  1,  and  three  daughters,  Anne  Alathea  1,  Elizabeth  2, 
and  Frances  3.  To  his  fecond  wife,  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Robert  Bick- 

7.  Bernard  married  Catharine,  fitter  to  his  brother  Charles’s  lady.  He  had  iffue  by  her,  three  daugh- 
ters, who  all  became  nuns  at  Brufiels,  and  one  fon  Bernard,  father  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of 
Sheffield,  who  has  left  three  Ions,  viz.  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  Henry  Thomas  Howard,  and  Edward 
Charles  Howard. 

1 . Thomas,  at  the  coronation  of  King  James,  as  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Workfop,  claimed  to  find  the 
king  a right  hand  glove,  and  fupport  the  king’s  right  arm,  whilft  he  held  the  feeptre.  In  1686  he  waa 
made  matter  of  the  robes,  and  in  1688  went  ambaffador  to  Rome.  On  the  king’s  departing  this  realm 
undet  his  abdication,  Thomas  feems  to  be  in  an  unfettled  fituation,  fometimes  in  France,  and  other  times 
in  Ireland;  and  on  the  9th  Dec.  1689,  in  one  of  thofe  paffages,  he  was  fhipwrecked.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Maria,  daughter  and  foie  heir  of  Sir  John  Javil  of  Copely,  and  by  her  had  iffue,  five  fons  and 
one  daughter,  Mary.  Thomas,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  to  the  title  and  dignities  of  the  family,  as  heir  of 
his  uncle.  Henry  died  unmarried,  as  did  Richard  the  fourth  fon.  Philip,  the  youngeil,  married  Winifred, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Stoner,  to  his  firft  wife ; and  to  his  fecond,  married  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Edward  Blount.  Mary  married  William,  Lord  Alfton.  Edward,  the  third  fon,  as  heir  of  his  brother 
Thomas  became  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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crton  and  had  iflue  three  fons  and  three  daughters,  George  i,  James  2,  Frederick  3, 
Catharine  4,  Anne  5,  Philippa  6.  He  died  1683,  /E.  55. 

Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  had  his  education  at  Magdalen  college  Oxford.  He 
•was  fummoned  to  parliament  1677,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Mowbray,  and  the  next 
day  was  introduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  and  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
barons  bench.  On  the  death  eft  Prince  Rupert,  1682,  he  was  conftituted  confta- 
ble  and  governor  of  the  caflle  of  Windfor,  and  warden  of  the  foreft  there  ; alfo 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Berklhire  and  Surry : he  was  alfo  conftituted  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Norfolk  ; and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  fucceeded  to  the  office  of  Earl 
Marfhal  and  all  his  honours.  In  1685,  he  was  inftalled  of  the  order  of  the  garter. 
In  1 687,  he  obtained  a commiffion  to  revive  and  hold  a court  of  chivalry.*  in  1688, 
we  find  him  among  the  Proteftant  Lords,  petitioning  the  king  to  call  a parliament, 
<c  regular  and  free  in  all  refpedts.”  On  the  king’s  going  towards  Salifbury,  to  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  Grace  fet  out  for  his  Norfolk  eftate,  and  im- 
mediately declaring  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  brought  over  a large  party. 

His  Grace  attended  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  St.  James’s  1 8th  of  December,  on 
the  2 f ft  he  was  one  of  the  lords  who  waited  on  his  highnefs,  requiring  him  to 
call  a free  parliament,  and  fulfil  the  terms  of  his  declaration  : and  the  next  day 
was  among  the  peers  who  met  on  that  extraordinary  occafion.  His  Grace  w as 
active  in  all  meafures,  then  promoted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom,  and  voted 
for  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  on  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  ; immediately 
after  whofe  proclamation  a privy  council  was  called,  of  which  the  duke  was  one. 
He  was  made  Conftable  and  Governor  of  the  Calfle  of  Windfor,  Lord  Warden  of 
New  Foreft,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Cuftos  Rotulorum  of  Norfolk,  Surry,  Berk- 
fhire,  and  Norwich.  In  1694,  he  moved  for  a biil  of  divorce  from  his  w ife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  but  being  oppofed  therein,  he  did  not  obtain 
the  ad  till  the  fucceeding  year.  He  did  not  marry  again.  He  died  at  his  houfe 
in  St.  James’s  Square,  April  1701,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  and  having  no  iflue, 
was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  and  eftates  by  his  nephew. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Shirburn,  of  Stonyhurfton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancafter,  Bart,  but 
had  no  iflue.  He  died  in  the  year  1 73 2 i at  his  houfe  in  St.  James’s  Square, 
whereupon  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Edward,  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  married  Mary,  fecond  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  Edw'ard  Blount  of  Blagdon, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  Efq.  a family  as  ancient  as  the  conqueft.  He  died  in  the 
year  1778  at  his  manor  of  Workfop,  without  iflue;  fo  that,  by  the  remainders 
before  ftated,  the  honours  of  this  great  family  devolved  upon  the  defcendant  of 

1.  George  married  Arabella,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Edmund  Allen,  but  had  no  iflue. 

2.  James  died  unmarried,  being  drowned  in  attempting  to  crofs  Suttonwath  in  Lincolnfhire. 

3.  Frederick,  born  after  his  father’s  deceafe,  married  Catharine,  daughter  to  Sir  Francis  Blake. 

4 and  5.  Catharine  and  Anne  were  both  nuns  in  Flanders. 

6.  Philippa  married  Ralph  Standifh  of  Standifh  in  Lancafhire,  Efq. 

* Bifhop  Burnet  relates,'  that  the  King  giving  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  the  fword  of  ftate  to  carry  before 
him  to  the  chapel,  he  went  with  it  as  far  as  the  door,  and  there  flood  ; upon  which  the  King  faid  to  him, 
“ My  Lord,  your  father  would  have  gone  further.'’  To  which  the  Duke  anfwered,  “ Your  Majcfty’s 
£i  father  was  the  better  man,  and  he  would  not  have  gone  fo  far.” 
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Charles  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  duke’s  grandfather,  and  fourth  fon  of  Henry 
Howard,  Lord  Mowbray  and  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Charles,  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  noble  author  from  vvhofe  work  we  have 
had  fuch  frequent  occafion  to  make  the  mofl  material  extracts  in  thefe  anecdotes 
of  the  family  of  Howards,  was  the  grandfon  of  the  before-mentioned  Charles,* * * §  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  George  Tatterfal,  of  Finchamflead,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  Efq.  and  had  ilfue  Henry  Charles,!  who  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  Aylward,  Efq.  of  whofe  iffue,  they  having  had  fix  children,  his  grace  was 
the  only  one  furviving,  being  the  fecond-born  fon. 

His  grace  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  John  Brockholes,  of  Claughton,  in 
Lancalhire,  Efq.  and  had  iffue  Charles,  the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had 
fix  other  children,  who  all  died  young. 

His  character  is  beft  gained  from  his  writings,  he  having  publifhed  feveral 
tracts.  In  his  Moral  Effays  are  to  be  traced  the  liberality  of  his  fentiments,  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  his  truly  religious  and  moral  principles. § 

We  will  trefpafs  ftill  further  on  the  reader,  by  tranfcribing  what  our  noble 
author  fays  of  the  lives  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  from  whofe  writings  we 
gain  anecdotes  of  thofe  perfonages,  which  no  other  author  has  given  to  the  world. 

“ Let  us  now  withdraw  our  eyes  from  the  pomp  of  title s,  and  the  vain  fluctuating 
,f  pageantry  of  courts , and  view  Charles  Hozvard  in  his  retirement  at  Dibden , near 
•*  Barking,  as  we  find  him  defcribed  by  Aubrey,  in  the  Antiquities  of  Surry,  vol. 
**  IV.  p.  164.  The  fenfible  reader  will,  1 am  fure,  allow  that  he  had  very  little 
“ reafon  to  envy  the  Rations  of  any  the  mofl  exalted  of  his  anceflors. 

Near  this  place  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard , of  Norfolk,  hath  ingenioujly  contrived  a 
" long  hope  (i.  e.  according  to  Virgil,  deduLlus  vallis)  in  the  mofl  pleafant  and  delightful. 

fohtude,  for  honfe,  gardens , orchards , bof cages,  &c.  that  I have  feen  in  England  : 
“ it  deferves  a poem,  and  was  a fubjeft  worthy  of  Mr.  Cowley's  mufe.  Mr.  Howard 
**  bath  cafl  this  hope  into  the  foi  m of  a theatre,  on  the  fides  whereof  he  hath  made  fleve- 
u ral  narrow  walks , like  the  fides  of  a theatre , one  above  another,  above  fix  in  number , 
*l  done  with  a plough,  which  are  bordered  with  thyme,  and  fame  cherry  trees,  myrtles , 

&c.  Here  were  a great  many  orange  trees , and  fyringas,  z which  were  then  in  flower. 
“ The  pit  (as  I may  call  it ) is  flora d full  of  rare  flowers  and  choice  plants.  In  the 
•*  hill , on  the  left  hand,  being  fandy  ground,  is  a cave  digged,  thirty -hx  paces  long,  four 
“ broad , and  five  yards  high ; and,  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  hill,  (where  the  crook  or 
•*  bowing  is ) he  hath  dug  another  fubterraneous  walk  or  pa  f age,  to  be  pierced  through 
“ the  bill ; through  which,  as  through  a tube,  you  have  a viflo  over  all  the  fouth part  of 

* He  recovered  the  barony  of  Grayftock,  under  a decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  affirmed  under 

an  appeal  to  the  lords. 

+ He  repaired  Grayftock  caftle. 

§ Arms. — Gules  in  the  middle  of  a bend  between  fix  crofs  croflets,  argent,  a fhield,  Or,  therein  a demi 
lion  rampant,  (pierced  through  the  mouth  with  an  arrow)  within  a double  treffure  counterflory,  gules. 
The  creft  on  a chapeau,  gules,  turned  up  ermine,  a lion  pafiant  gardant,  his  tail  extended,  gorged  with 
a ducal  coronet,  argent,  as  defcended  from  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  tarl 
of  Norfolk,  fifth  fon  of  King  Edward  I.  The  arms  fupported,  on  the  dexter  fide,  by  a lion,  and  on 
the  finifter,  a horfe,  both  argent,  the  latter  holding  a (lip  of  oak,  frudled  proper.  Motto, — jolo 
Virtu s Invjcta. 
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<f  Surry  and  Stiff  ex  to  the  Jea.  The  Jouth  fide  of  the  hill  is  converted  into  a vineyard  of 
“ many  acres  of  ground , which  faceth  the  foiith  and  fouth-weft . The  vaulting . or  upper 
“ part  of  the  caves , is  not  made  femicircular , but  parabolical , which  is  the  ftrongeft 
“ figure  for  bearings  and  which  fanay  ground  naturally  falls  into , and  then  /lands:  and 
“ thus  we  may  fee , that  the  conies , by  inftinct  of  nature , their  holes  fo. 

“ O//  the  wejl  fide  of  this  garden  is  a little  building , which  is  divided  into  a labor a- 
,c  /$ry,  <3/;;/  neat  oratory . Above  the  hill  on  this  weft  fide , A a thicket  of  black  cherry 
“ trees,  with  which  the  walks  abound , as  does  the  ground  with  frawberries.  Ike 
<(  houfe  was  not  made  for  grandeur,  but  retirement , a noble  hermitage , neat  and  elegant , 
“ and  Juit  able  to  the  modefty  and  folitude  of  the  proprietor,  a Chriftian  philofopher , who , 
**  in  this  iron  age , lives  up  to  that  of  the  primitive  times.  It  is  an  agreeable  fur  prize 
“ here  to  the  ft  ranger,  that  neither  houfe  nor  garden  can  be  dtj covered,  till  you  come  juft 
" to  it,  as  if  it  fquatted  down  to  hide  itfelf.  Here  are  no  ornaments  of  theftatuary  or 
“ cirver,  but  the  beauty  of  the  deftgn  and  topiary  /peak  for  itfelf,  and  needs  no  addition 
“ out  of  the  quarries.  In  ffoort,  it  is  an  epitome  of  paradife,  and  the  garden  of  Eden  teems 
*(  ^(>11  imitated  here.  To  give  my  reader  a juft  notion  of  this  is  almoft  impoftible." 

” Thus  happy  in  a quiet  confcience,  thus  innocently  employed  lived  Charles 
u Howard,  retired  from  the  buftle  and  noife  of  the  world,  he  found  true  happi- 
" nefs  there,  within  himfelf,  where  only  it  fhould  be  fought  for.  The  changing 
“ feenes  which  nature,  bountiful  even  to  a degree  of  profufion,  as  if  file  mean:  to 
4<  {hew  how  greatly  fhe  was  interefted  in  the  happinefs  of  this  good  man,ccnftantly 
exhibited  to  his  view,  afforded  each  day  to  his  contemplative  mind  frefh  obiedls 
*f  of  delight.  His  natural  philanthropy  muft  of  courfe  have  been  heightened 
**  from  fo  pleafing,  fo  undilturbed  a (ituation  of  life.  Every  one  within  the 
44  limits  of  his  acquaintance  or  knowledge,  felt  the  effects  of  it,  infomuch  that  his 
u memory  will  ever  be  revered  in  that  neighbourhood.  When  obliged  to  fue  for 
his  eftates  in  Cumbeiland  and  Welfmorland,  the  amiable  benevolent  Chriftian 
" then  fhew'ed  the  fortitude  and  temperate  firmnefs  of  a man.  He  entered  the 
•*  expenfive  lifts  of  the  law,  though  his  fortune  was  rather  narrowly  circumfci  ibed 
«'  than  otherwife,  and  at  length  proved  fuccefsful.  The  decree  in  his  favour,  which 
is  a well-known  leading  cafe  in  our  law  books,  remains  as  one  of  the  many 
“ other  memorials  we  have  of  the  great  talents  and  equity  of  that  ever  memorable 
44  chancellor,  Finch  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  ufe  he  made  of  thefe  eftates,  was 
“ the  fettling  them  immediately  on  his  only  Ion,  Henry  Charles  Howard,  after 
which  he  retired  to  his  much  loved  Dibden,  where  he  clofed  a w’ell-fpent  life 
“ in  the  year  1714,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Darking. 

“ Henry  Charles  Howard  was  as  well  known  as  moft  private  gentlemen  of  his 
r<  time.  He  had  a fine  tafte  for  the  polite  arts.  His  meafui  es  in  every  refpeeft, 
««  but  particularly  w ith  regard  to  politics,  were  directed  by  the  ftriefteft  moderation. 
« He  was  one  of  the  few  of  thofe  days,  who  held,  that  religion  fhould  never  be 
«*  blended  with  politics,  further  than  as  it  enjoins  a due  fubrmflion  to  government, 
« and  an  attention  to  the  peace  and  profperity  of  foeiety  When  a propofal  was 
<c  made  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  for  tolerating  Roman  Catholics,  on  con- 
« dition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  influence  with 
« the  gentlemen  of  that  ^eifuafion  to  come  into  it ; in  which  he  was  joined  by  the 

« Earl 
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“ Earl  of  Stafford,  a very  polite,  moderate,  rational  nobleman : Abbe  Strickland, 
“ Dr.  of  Sourbon,  who  was  afterwards,  by  the  intereft  of  King  George  I,  appointed 

Bifhop  of  Namur,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  Abbe  Stoner*  of  Stoner,  in 
“ Oxfordfliire,  Dr.  of  Sourbon,  for  whom  the  great  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  procu- 
“ red  a very  good  living  in  France,  and  who  was  afterwards  a R.  C.  Bifhop  in 
" Partibus,  in  England,  where  he  died,  leaving  a very  refpeiltable  character; 
" Edward  Blount,  Efq.  father  of  the  lady  (of  the  late)  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a very 
“ fenfible  gentleman,  as  his  letters,  publifhed  in  Pope’s  Works,  fufiiciently  teffify ; 
“ and  feveral  other  diffinguifhed  perfons : but  the  unhappy  infatuation  which  pre- 
“ vailed  among  the  difaffedfed  party  in  general,  at  that  time,  when  a Whig  Papiji 
“ was  counted  a monfler  in  nature,  w'ould  not  fuffer  thefe  people  to  accept  a pro- 
“ pofal,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  for  their  own  welfare  and 
“ the  peace  of  their  country.  A fomething,  to  which  they  gave  a name  of 
" indefeafible  hereditary  right , ran  fo  in  their  heads,  without  once  giving  themfelves 
<f  time  to  confider  what  it  meant  or  tended  to,  that  every  other  idea  gave  place  to 
" it;  and  thus  they  became  voluntary  facrifices  to  the  ever  memorable  Stuart 
“ family.  Government  kindly  held  out  the  parental  hand  to  them,  which  they 
,f  imprudently  refufed  accepting,  as  if  they  were  determined  that  the  banifhed 
“ Stuarts  fliould,  from  their  blind  attachment,  continue  to  them  and  their  pofferity, 
“ as  great  a misfortune,  as  the  reigning  Stuarts  were  to  their  anceftors.  What 
" notions  muff  thefe  men  have  had  of  their  own  dignity  as  men,  when  they 
" implicitly  avowed  themfelves  to  be  transferable,  like  fo  many  cows  or  horfes, 
" from  father  to  fon,  without  any  kind  of  reffridfion:  and  that  they  were  formed 
“ for  government,  not  government  for  them.  Such  dodfrine,  from  a narrow 
“ minded  muiTulman,  wrou!d  not  be  affonifhing,  but  for  a man,  breathing  the 
“ fw’eets  of  freedom  under  fuch  an  excellent  conffitution  as  ours,  to  promulge 
“ fuch  dodlrines,  is,  not  to  give  it  a worfe  appellation,  a voluntary  abjedt  debafe- 
“ ment  of  his  nature.” 

Our  noble  author  concludes  his  anecdotes  in  thefe  words,  “ It  is  from  fuch 
,f  reviews  only,  that  we  are  moff  likely  to  get  the  beff  aids,  next  to  thofe  in  holy 
“ writ,  which  are  neceffary  to  diredf  and  enable  us  to  fill  our  places  in  lociety, 
“ with  comfort  to  ourfelves,  and  utility  to  others.”* 


The  barony  of  Grayfiock  held  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the  fervice  of  one  intire 
barony,  rendering  4I.  yearly  at  the  fairs  of  Carlifle,  fuit  at  the  county  court 
monthly,  and  ferving  the  king  in  perfon  againft  Scotland:  the  rent  is  ftill  paid. 
Itconfiffs  of  about  257  cuftomary  tenants,  and  jo6  freeholders. f Grayftock  caftle 

is 

* We  fee  the  greatnefs  of  the  Arundel  pofleffions  the  beft  by  comparifon. The  Barony  of  Percy 

comprehended  30  knights  fees,  computed  40,800  acres. — Mefchines,  1 1 knights  fees,  computed  7480 
acres. — Arundel  84  knights  fees,  computed  57,120. 

f A mixed  manor,  comprehending  257  cuftomary  tenements. — Cuftomary  rent,  120l.cs.0d.——. 

A 2od.  fine  on  the  death  of  lord  or  tenant. A 3od.  fine  on  alienation.— — Foreft  rents,  fofter-corn, 

mill-ients,  greenhue,  peat  filver,  boons  of  mowing  and  leading  peats. 
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is  the  feat  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  has  been  twice  married,  firft  to 

Marian,  daughter  of Coppinger,  Efq.  of  the  county  of  Cork,  who  died  in 

1768,  without  leaving  iflue.  His  fecond  lady,  Frances,  the  only  child  and  heir 
of  Lord  Scudamore,  is  dill  living,  but  they  have  had  no  iffue. 

The 

GRAYSTOCK  PARISH. 


Extent. 3 From  E.  to  W.  about  10  miles — from  N.  to  S.  about  8 miles  and  a half. — Contains  four 
chapelries-  When  the  country  ii. created  in  population,  and  the  dales  or  vallies  were  become  inhabited, 

thefe  chapels  of  eafe  were  founded,  and  thofe  now  noticed  are  not  a charge  on  the  mother  church. 

Three  of  them  are  prefented  to  by  the  Reftorof  Gray  dock,  and  the  4th  by  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  13,000  Iheep,  and  5000  lambs,  in  1792,  befides  about  300  kept  in 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  grounds  — '1  hey  are  chiefly  of  the  native  breed,  about  fix  fleeces  and  a half  go  to 
a ftone  ; and  fold  in  1792  for  8s.  a-ftone. — In  this  parilh,  and  particularly  in  Matterdale,  the  flieep  are 
cfleemed  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  in  Cumberland  : — great  part  of  the  hills  and  mountains  upon  which, 
they  are  depastured,  are  of  a fine  dry  foil,  covered  with  grafs,  without  a mixture  of  heath. — Horfes  arc 
about  fifteen  hands  high. — Black  cattle  bred  here,  when  fat,  will  weigh,  on  an  average,  eight  ftone  per 
quarter. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  in  general  is  a red  light  loam  ; in  fome  parts  there  is  a ftrong  red 
clay.  Limeftone  is  to  be  got  every  where  through  the  parilh,  (except  fome  parts  of  Newchurch  and 
Matterdale)  in  fome  parts  it  rifes  above  the  furface,  and  impedes  cultivation.  In  Mungrifdale,  and  fome 
other  of  the  vallies,  the  foil  is  more  light  and  gravelly,  and,  where  Iheltered  by  the  mountains,  and 
enjoying  the  fun,  produces  early  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  almoft  the  only  grain  grown  there.  In 
Matterdale  little  but  oats  ; about  Johnby,  Grayltock,  and  Motherby,  fome  wheat  is  produced  ; the  foil 
appears  very  good  for  that  grain,  if  fown  in  proper  feafon,  and  the  iand  duly  prepared  by  fallowing  and 
dreeing.  The  farmers  are  prejudiced  againft  the  growing  of  wheat,  on  account  of  the  coldntfs  of  the 
climate,  and  becaufe  the  land  lies  fo  high  ; but  early  fowing,  &c.  would  obviate  thefe  objections. — Oats 
and  barley  are  the  grains  chiefly  grown  ; but  meadow  and  pafturage  are  the  hulbandman’s  chief  objects, 
as  the  rents  are  made  up  from  cattle  and  flieep. 

Deer.]  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  feveral  parks  in  this  parilh,  in  which  he  keeps  near  1000  head  of 
deer;  moil  of  them  fallow7,  fome  red,  and  a few  American. 

Game.]  Groufe  abounds  on  the  mountains  and  commons, — partridges  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  in 
the  parks,  &c.  fuch  abundance  of  hares,  that  they  are  feen  fporting  in  troops.  Upon  Saddleback  and 
in  Grayltock  park,  many  foxes  are  allowed  to  breed. 

Fuel.]  Coal  from  Warnel-fell — Turf  and  peat  may  be  got  in  various  parts  of  the  parifh,  at  a fmall 
expence  ; and  are  ufed  by  the  poorer  families. 

Meeting-Houses.]  At  Bowfcale  there  is  a Quaker’s  meeting  houfe  ; the  fociety  compofed  of  about 
feven  families. — A Roman  Catholic  chapel,  but  few  frequent  it. — A Prelbyterian  meeting  houfe  at 
Penruddock. 

Schools.]  Several  in  the  parifh. — A Sunday  fchool  inftituted  by  the  Reffcor  of  Grayltock. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Chiefly  cuftomary  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Roads.]  From  Penrith  to  Kefw-ick,  and  by  Ullfwater  towards  Amblefide,  (the  country  abounding 
In  limeftone)  the  roads  are  good. 

Aspect,  Climate,  and  General  Appearance.]  Grayltock,  Johnby,  and  neighbouring  trails 
incline  confiderably  to  the  S.  and  S.  E. — Motherby  N.  E. — Newchurch  fouthward — Matterdale  prin- 
cipally to  the  E. — Threlkeld  to  the  S. — Mungrifdale,  ftretching  north  and  fonth,  lies  in  various  inclina- 
tions. Grayltock  quarter  is  fituated  high  and  is  cold. — Newchurch  is  almoft  entirely  furrounded  with 
mountains,  fome  covered  wrh  verdure,  and  others  rugged  and  rocky,  with  Ullfwater  on  the  fouth. — 
The  arable  land  there  is  neither  regular  nor  beautiful. — Oh  che  banks  of  Ullfwater,  one  parcel  of  arable 
land  has  been  cropped  yearly  for  above  a century,  bailey  or  big  one  ypar,  and  oats  the  next,  and  fo 
alternately  : it  appears  like  a bed  of  pebbles  ; bailey,  has  been  reaped  there  iri  nine  weeks  from  the  time 
of  fowing  ; at  Sandwick,  in  Martindale,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  lake,  the  reaping  has  been  in  feven 
weeks.  In  Matterdale,  Thielkeld,  and  Mungrifdale,  the  land  and  inclofures  are  pretty  regular,  inter- 
fperfed  wTith  trees,  and  fheltered  by  lofty  hills,  covered  w'ith  yerdure  or  heath- — His  grace  has,  for  thefe  ■ 
fevejal  years  paft,. .planted  above  200,000  trees  annually  upon  his  eftates  here.: 
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The  church  of  Grayftock  is  rectorial,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  the  liv- 
ing is  worth  upwards  of  450I.  per  annum. ||  In  the  year  1377,  it  appears  that 
the  cure  was  ill  fupplied  ; and  on  a commiffion  of  inquiry,  it  was  returned,  that 
the  neat  produce,  after  procurations  and  other  ecclefiaftical  dues  were  deducted, 

was 

Mountains.]  Two-thirds,  at  lead,  of  this  parifh  confift  of  mountainous  lands,  fome  of  which  are 
round,  green,  and  beautiful,  but  lofty;  others  are  rugged,  craggy,  and  barren.  Saddleback,  Bowfcale, 
Souther,  and  Mell-fell  are  the  mod  eminent. 

Near  the  top  of  Saddleback  is  a lake,  from  whence  a large  brook  ifTiies,  and  near  it  a confiderable 
branch  of  the  Caldew  rifes;  thefe  dreams  dow  in  different  directions. Housman’s  Notes. 


Jofeph,  the  fon  of  Jeremiah  and  Sarah  Sowerby,  of  Murray,  in  this  pariih,  was  boin  in  1721.  Being 
the  olded  of  eight  children,  his  father  intended  to  have  brought  him  up  to  hufbandry  ; but  not  well 
brooking  the  drudgery  of  that  kind  of  1 fe,  he  contrived,  during  the  fhort  intervals  of  red  from  his  daily 
labour,  to  pick  up  a little  Englifh  and  Latin,  together  with  fome  arithmetic,  and  a tade  for  the  mathe- 
matics, from  one  Naughlin,  a Scotfman,  (who,  afterwards,  by  following  the  example  of  Origin,  in 
emafculating  himfelf,  as  the  only  remedy,  it  was  fuppofed,  for  his  incontinency,  became  the  fubjedt  of 
very  general  converfation)  the  curate  of  Threlkeld.  Thus  qualified,  he  commenced  Lhoolmader  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Lamonby  : dill  continuing  to  add  a little,  during  his  moments  of  leifure,  to  his 
little  dores  of  learning,  by  the  inllrudtions  of  Mr.  George  Smith,  a perfon  often  mentioned  in  this  work. 
His  next  dep  was  removing  to  Penrith,  where  he  taught  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and  other  branches  of 
adronomy  and  the  mathematics. 

From  Penrith  he  went  to  London : and  there,  on  a larger  fcale,  commenced  teacher  in  St.  Paul'* 
Church-yard.  Here,  as  a mathematician,  he  was  held  very  high  in  the  edimation  of  his  cotemporaries  ; 
but  unfortunately  for  his  memory,  he  has  publilhed  no  work  to  fupport  that  charaCler.  Poderity  mull 
be  contented  therefore  with  the  following  account  of  him,  faid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  James  Bradley,  of 
Oxford  : — 

“ Oft.  12 thy  1749. — On  Thurfday  lad  died  at  his  lodgings  in  Edmonton,  Mr.  Joleph  Sowerby,  a 
f‘  gentleman  not  only  of  uncommon  genius,  but  lingular  proficiency  in  mathematical  learning.  Without 
“ education  to  improve,  without  fortune  to  advance,  without  friends  to  recommend  him,  without  breeding 
“ to  engage,  wi  hout  addrefs  to  win,  without  eloquence  to  perfuade,  he  not  only  aeferved,  but  procured, 
“ the  edeem  of  the  mod  converfant  in  that  noble  fcience.  But  that  exceffive  application  to  dudy, 
“ (which,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages,  brought  him  into  the  regard  of  the  learned  world)  cut  off  at  the 
“ age  of  twenty-eight  a genius  that  wanted  only  time  to  have  ripened  into  that  of  a fecond  Newton.” 

Biographia  Cumb. 

J In  1747,  the  pariih  comprehended  347  families,  15  Quakers,  16  Prelbyterians,  1 Papid. 

||  GRAYSTOCK  RECTORY. 

Dedication  St.  Andrew. — Dr.  Henry  Alkew,  Patron. 

King’s  Books,  40I.  7s.  8d.  halfpenny. Real  value,  450I. 

Incumbents. — 1302.  Richard  de  Morpeth,  pref.  Sir  John  de  Graydock,  Knight. — 1314,  Ralph de 

Ergholme,  an  colite,  pref.  Ka.  fon  of  William,  Lord  of  Graydock. 1357,  Richard  de  Hoton, 

p.  ref.  Ergholme,  pref.  Sir  William  de  Graydock,  Knight. — 1365,  John  de  Herinthorpe,  pried,  p.  m. 
Hoton,  pref.  King  Edward  III.  in  right  of  his  ward,  Ralph,  Baron  of  Graydock,  a minor. — 1379* 
John  de  Cladon.*  — 138.;,  Converted  into  a collegiate,  Gilbeit  Bowet,  mader.  f — 1420,  Adam  de  Agli- 
onby,  mader  — 1526  John  Whelpdale,  . L.D.  mader.  .fter  the  diffolution  reltored  to  its  redtorial  date, 
John  Dacre,  redtor. — 1567,  Simon  Mode,  clerk,  redlor,  p.  m.  John  Dacre,  pref.  Tho  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  Elizabeth  his  wfife,  widow  of  Thomas,  then  late  Lord  Dacre.- -1568,  Edward  Hanlby,  p.  m.  Mode, 

* He  took  out  a commiffion  lor  inquiry  of  dilapidations. 

f The  fix  canons  were  then  appointed  to  the  chauntries,  and  at  their  inllallment,  were  obliged  to  fwear  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Bifhop  of  Carlific. 
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was  about  80I.  a-year : that  it  had  a chapel  at  Watermelock,  and  another  at 
Threlkeld,  and  that  the  parifh  was  feven  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  In 
1382,  the  church  was  greatly  out  of  repair,  it  being  then  reported  that  the  walls 
were  crazy,  the  belfry  fallen,  and  the  wooden  fhinglesof  the  roof  moftly  fhattered. 

In 


pref.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  right  of  her  ward,  George,  Lord  Dacre — 1598.  Hugh  Thornby,  A.  M. 
p.  m.  Hanfby,  pref.  William  Cantrele,  Efq. — 1597*  Leonard  Lowther,  p.  m.  Thornby,  pref.  Rich. 
Lowther,  Efq.  p.  h.  v.  by  grant  from  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  being  under  attainder — 1616, 
Dr.  Hen.  Robinfon.—  1633,  Jerome  Waterhoufe — 1633,  William  Pettie,  D.  D.  p.  m.  Waterhoufe, 
pref.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surry. — 1639,  William  Morland,  A.  M.  pref.  ibid. f - Weft,  an 
intruder. — Dr.  Gilpin,  who,  on  King  Charles  s reftoration,  delivered  up  the  rectory  to  Morland,  who 
was  reftored. — 1663,  Allan  Smallwood,  D.  D.  p.  m.  Morland,  pref.  Jofeph  Coulfton,  p.  h.  v.  per 
grant  from  Elizabeth,  Countefs  Dowager  of  Arundel  and  Surry. — 1686,  Richard  Fowke,  A.  M.  p m. 
Smallwood,  pref.  Charles  Howard,  Efq.--.1692,  Thomas  Gibbon,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Fowke,  pref.  uni- 
verfity  Cambridge,  a popifh  living. $ — 1717,  Thomas  Bolton,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Gibbon,  pref.  Gilfred 
Lawfon,  Efq. — 1737,  Edmund  Law,  A.  M.  (late  Biihop  of  Carlifle)  p.  m.  Bolton,  pref.  univeriity 
Cambridge. [j  — 1788,  Hugh  Moifes,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Law,  pref.  Dr.  Afkew. 


I 


RECTORIA  ET  COL  LEG.  DE  GRAYSTOK. 

Johes  Dacre  Magifter  Collegii  de  Grayftok  ao  Redor  cjufdem  habet  Gran,  decimali; 
tocius  dicit.  p’ochie  et  fen.  deci’al  ejufdenr  que  valent  coib’s  annis  ----- 
Idem,  Johes  habet  manfionem  et  Glebam  q.  valent  p.  ann.  coib’s  annis  - - - - 

Idem,  Johes  habet  decim.  agnor.  Ian.  ejufdem  redorie  de  Grayftok  q’  valet  coib’s  annis 
Idem,  Johes  habet  decim  vitulor.  lacticin.  Oblac.  rr.inut.  cu’  p’ficuis  libr.  pafchalis  q 
valent  coibus  annis  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Idem,  Johes  habet  diverfas  Terr,  et  Ten  jacent  in  villa  de  Grayftok  et  al.  q.  val.  p.  ann 

coibus  annis  - --  --  - - 

Sm  totalis  valoris,  £.  82  14  o de  qu’ib. 

^enag'ctT'  ^ Pens‘  annuat‘m  refolut.  l7po  Karlij  p.  did.  Ecclia  de  Grayftok. 

In  refoluc.  did.  Epo  p.  fenagio  annuatim  folut.  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

Et  in  cons,  refolut.  p’cucon.  vilitacon.  Epi.  p’did.  de  triennio,  11s.  6d.  in  triennium,  et 
fic  annuatim  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - - --  --  - 

Et  in  refolut.  annuatim  fex  Capellanis  p’petuis  celebrantib  in  Ecclia  et  Colleg.  p’did.  vix. 
in  pecuniis  20I.  et  in  vidual  20I.  et  fic  p.  annu,  folut.  - 

Sm  dedud.  42I.  6s.  4d. 

Et  rem.  40I.  7s.  8d.  xma  inde  4I.  os.  9d.  1 f. 

Cantaria  beate  Mrie  virginis  in  Ecclia.  de  Grayftok. 

Anthoni  Garnet  capellan.  Cantarifta  ejufdem  habet  in  vidualia,  3I.  6s.  8d.  et  in  pecuniis,! 
3I.  6s.  8d.  annuat.  fibi  folut.  p.  man.  did.  magri  Collegii  - --  --  --  --  J 

Xma  inde  13s.  4d. 

Cantaria  fei  Thome  Martir  in  did.  Ecclia. 

Robertus  Wilfdn  capellan.  Cantarifta  ejufdem  Cantarie  habet  et  p’cepit  de  p’dico  mrol 
Colleg.  annuatim  in  vidualia,  3I.  6s.  8d.  et  in  pecuniis,  3I.  6s.  8d.  fm.  -----  J 

Xma  inde  13s.  4d. 
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} In  1650,  he  was  ejedted  for  ignorance  and  infufficiency,  by  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg,  and  other  commiffioners  for  pro- 
pagating the  gofpcl  in  the  four  northern  counties.  Which  fcntence,  upon  Mr.  Morland’s  appeal,  was  confirmed  by  the 
committee  for  plundering  miniflers.  He  was  replaced  on  King  Charles’s  reftoration. 

§ In  1711,  he  rcligned,  and  was  re-inflated  on  the  prefentation  of  Gilfrid  Lawfon,  Efq.  Grantee  of  Chas.  Howard, 

Efq. 

[1  In  1746.  he  refigned,  and  was  re-inftated  on  the  prefentation  of  Adam  Afkew,  Efq.  Patron  by  purchafe  from 
Charles  Howard,  Efq.  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Cantaria 
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In  the  fame  year,  the  pope's  legate,  Alexander  Nevill,  Archbifhop  of  York,  con- 
verted this  reeftory  into  a college,  and  thereof  conftituted  Gilbert  Bowet  the  firfl 
mafter,  and  appointed  fix  canons,  to  whom  he  gave  the  chauntries  founded  in  that 
church,  viz.  John  Lake,  the  chauntry  of  St.  Andrew — Thomas  Chamberlayne,  the 
chauntry  of  St.  Mary — John  Alve,  the  chauntry  of  St.  John  Baptift — Richard  Car- 
well,  the  chauntry  of  St.  Catharine — Robert  Newton,  the  chauntry  of  St.  Thomas 
the  martyr  (Becket)  and  John  de  Hare,  the  chauntry  of  St.  Peter. 

Soon  after  the  diffolution  of  religious  houfes,  it  came  to  be  contefted,  whether 
this  church  continued  redtorial,  or  by  the  dilfolution  it  became  veiled  in  the 
crown.  The  incumbent’s  title  was  regular  by  due  prefentation,  admifbon,  inlh- 
tution,  and  induction,  it  appeared  that  the  king  had  not  joined  in  the  creation 
of  the  collegiate  conftitution,  and  that  it  was  the  foie  adt  of  the  pope;  and  further 
it  feemed  there  had  been  no  ufage  of  a common  feal.  Judgment  palled  againft 
the  crown,  and  the  redtorial  and  parochial  rights  of  the  church  were  confirmed. 
Judge  Dyer,  in  his  report  of  the  cafe,  81,  fays,  the  determination  was  grounded 
on  the  non-ufageof  a common  feal;  and  Lord  Coke  (4th  co.  107)  that  the  king’s 
alfent  not  being  proved,  was  lufficient  caufe  for  the  determination^ 

Cantaria  fei  Johis  Bapte  didl  Ecclef. 

Georgius  Collynfon  capellan.  Cantarifta  ejufdem  habet  ct  p'cipit  de  p’dco  ir.ro  Colleg. 
aimuatim  in  vi&ualia,  3I.  6s.  8d.  et  in  pecuniis,  3I.  6s.  8d.  fma  annui  valor  - - » - 

Xma  inde,  13s.  4. 

Cantaria  fei  Katharine  didt  Fcclef. 

Jacobus  Bemond  capellan.  cantarifta  ejufdem  Cantaiie  habet  et  p’cipit  de  p’didt.  m’ro 
Colleg.  annuatim  in  vidtualia,  3I.  6s.  8d.  et  in  pecuniis,  3I.  6s.  8d.  fm.  p.  ann.  - - 

Xma  inde,  13  s.  4. 

Cantaria  fei  Petri  in  didt.  Ecclef. 

Georgius  Atkynfon  capellan.  p’petuus  Cantarifta  ejufdem  habet  et  p’cipit  de  p’didl  mro 
Colleg.  annuatim  in  vidtualia,  3I.  6s.  8d.  et  in  pecuniis,  3I.  6s.  8d.  fm.  p.  ann.  - - 

Xma  inde,  13s.  4. 

Cantaria  fei  Andree  didt  Ecclef. 

Thomas  Craw  capellanus  Cantarifta  ejufdem  Cantarie  habet  et  p’cipit  p.  mro.  Colleg. 
annuatim  in  vidtualia.  3I.  6s.  8d.  in  pecuniis,  3I.  6s.  8d.  fm.  annui.  val.  ------ 

Xma  inde,  13s.  4. 

Ecclefiaftical  Survey,  26th  K.  Hen.  VIII. 

§ The  parilb  church  here  feems  to  have  been  collegiate,  A.  D.  1358,  * hut  the  foundation  of  the 
provoft  or  warden  and  fix  fecular  canons,  priefts,  are  aferibed  to  f Ralph,  Lord  of  the  Barony  of  Gr?y- 

flock,  A.  D.  '382  f It  was  valued  at  50I.  7s.  8d.  p.  ann.  clare  82I.  14s.  total,  j and  granted  6th 

Elizabeth  to  William  Grice  and  Anthony  Fofter. 

Vide  Judge  Dyer’s  Reports,  f.  81. 

Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Reports,  p.  4.  f.  107. 

Pat.  32.  Ed.  3.  p.  1.  m.  12.  de  advoc.  eccl.  et  ten.  in  Ncwbiggin.  Pat.  48. 

Edward  3.  p.  2.  m.  12.  Pat.  1.  Rich  2.  p.  2.  m.  10. 

* Dugd.  Baron  Tom.  I.  p.  741.  Pat.  32.  Edward  3.  f Lei.  Col.  r‘41. 

{ Lei.  Itin.  M.  S.  Davies.  Colled:  M.  S Ant  W"  od.  M S.  in  VTufeo  A Him.  1 vol.  100.  f.  22.  o.  Founded  by  Pope 
Urban,  at  the  requ  -ft  of  R alph,  Lord  Grayflock  ^Dyer’s  Reports)  which  might  be  only  a confirmation  hy  Urban  V . who 
was  not  pepe  till  aft  r A.  D.  1400. 

§ M.  S.  Valor  Bancroft. 

vol.  r.  3 G 
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In  1584,  a conteft  arofe,  touching  the  right  of  prefentation,  and  a commiflion 
of  jus  patronatus  iffued,  when  it  was  determined  in  favour  of  one  Cantrell  the 
Grantee  of  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  of  Anne  his  wife. 

In  161 6,  in  a caufe  between  the  redlor  and  his  parilhioners,  it  was  determined, 
he  fhould  have  fight  of  the  wool  in  tithing.* 

In  the  chancel  is  a tomb  of  William  Lord  Grayftock,  who  died  at  Brancepeth 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the  32  King  Edward  III.  See  page  352. 

One  William  Williams,  who  was  fome  confiderable  time  Reward  at  Gray.ftock, 
was  interred  here  in  1679,  over  whole  tomb  is  an  infcription.  Vide  notes,  f 

John  Whelpdale,  L.  L.  D.  redtor  in  1586  was.  interred  here.  In  the  parifh 
regifter  1634,  is  the  following  curious  entry.  “ Randal  Dacre,  Efq ; fonne  and 
“ hyre  to  Francis  Dacre,  Efq  ; deceafed,  being  the  youngefi:  fonne  of  the  late  Lord 
<c  William  Dacre,  deceafed,  being  the  laft  hyre  male  of  that  lyne;  which  faid 
<c  Randal  dyed  at  London,  and  was  brought  downe  at  the  charges  of  the  Right 
<f  Honourable,  Thomas,  Earle  of  Arundell  and  Surreye,  and  Earle  Marihall  of 
f<  England.” 

We  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  who  founded  any  of  the  fix  feveral  chauntries 
in  this  church. 

* This  church,  which  is  a very  fpacious  building,  is  divided  into  a choir,  a chancel  and  two  fide  ailes ; 
the  ftyle  in  which  it  is  built  does  not  proclaim  it  older  than  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  or  III:  in  the  year 
1383,  it  became  collegiate  ; and  there  are  yet  remaining  in  the  chancel,  flails  which  have  been  for  the 
members  of  the  college;  no  remains  of  the  chauntries  are  now  vifible.  The  infide  is  much  out  of  repair, 
and  the  parilhioners  are  certainly  very  reprehenlible  for  fuffering  their  church  10  be  in.  fuch  a miferable 
Hate  of  decay.  It  will  admit  of  very  ample  repairs,  and  if  the  infide  work,  correfpond  with  the 
building  itfelf.  it  would  be  a very  elegant  parifh  church. 

In  the  windows  are  feveral  pieces  of  painted  glafs,  fome  are  entirely  filled  with  it,  but  fo  mutilated  a3 
not  to  be  underflood;  the  labels  are  chiefly,  orate  pro  anima , of  people  who  have  been  benefadtors  to  the 
college. 

In  the  chancel,  near  the  altar,  is  a very  grand  alabafler  tomb  of  fome  of  the  barons  of  Grayflock,  it 
confifts  of  two  knights,  one  of  an  enormous  fize,  clad  in  armour,  and  girt  with  his  fword  ; the  other  a 
leffer  one  in  a different  armour,  who  reds  his  feet  upon  a lion  ; they  lie  upon  an  altar  tomb,  richly  orna- 
mented with  angels,  under  gothic  canopies,,  holding  (hields,  on  which  have  been  painted,  the  conuzan- 
ces  of  the  deceafed.  Near  the  tomb  is  a large  blue  ffone,  with  an  obliterated  infcription  in  brafs. 
In  other  parts  of  the  church  are  feveral  inferiptions  in  brafs,  let  into  large  blue  flat  flones,  fome  are  de- 
faced, fome  are  hidden  by  the  w'ood  work The  following  are  in  the  old  church  text ; 

Orate  pro  aia  Tohls  Whelpdall  lesfum  dodtore  m’ri  collecf.  de  Grayflock  et  re’er  de  Caldbeck  q:  obi  it 
VIII  iulij  A°  d’ni  1526. 

Off  youre  charitie  p’y  for  the  foule  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dawfon,  Bachelor  of  Civile  Lawe,  fometyme 
Regifter  ot  Karl’u,  which  decefTed  x day  of  Dec’eber,  A0  Do’  M°  Vc  XXVIIJ0  whos  foule  ih’hu  p’don. 

On  the  beams  under  the  roof  of  the  chancel,  is  this  infcription,  cut  out  in  large  old  fafliioned  capital 
letters. 

Thomas  Howard  comes  de  Arum  et  Surr.  patronus  et  Gulielmus  Morland  hujus  ecclefite  rector  A0 
Dn’i  1645.  1 . / R.  C. 

f Gulielmus  Williams  de  St.  Nicola  in  comitatu  Glamorgan,  generofus  (toga  fumpta  virili)  fub  fig- 
nis  Car.  I.  R.  conftanter  militavit.  Dein  lapfis  aliquot  annis,  Cumbriam  aufpicato  veniens,  ingeflit  fe 
curis  tam  din  fraterno  concilio  profpere  euntibus.  quam  mox  turbidis,  quorundam  livore.  Ducitur  fibi 
interea  uxor  Barbara,  chariflima  pia.  Hie,  quatuor  filiabus  (intcrcifis  aliquot)  beatus,  poflquam  domi  bien- 
nium morbo  contabuit,  charus  amicis,  Deo  animam  pic  concefiit  (cundtis  fuis  maerentibus)  12th  Januaru 
A.  D.  1679. 


There 
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There  are  four  feveral  chapelries  within  this  parifh,  viz.  Watermellock,  Matter- 
dale,  Grifdale,  and  Threlkeld.  Watermellock,  commonly  called  Newkirk  parifh, 
from  the  church  which  was  confecrated  in  1558,  by  Bifhop  Oglethorp.  It  hath 
parochial  rights  of  baptilVn  and  burial,  and  is  endowed  with  a dwelling  houfe 
and  out-offices,  with  about  ten  acres  of  land,  worth  7I.  a-year,  a prefcriptivc- 
payment  out  of  fixty-fix  tenements,  amounting  to  61.  ns.  40.  out  of  which  is 
paid  to  the  reeftor  ot  Grayftock  2I.  the  furplice  fees  amount  yearly  to  about  20s. 
and  the  land  purchafed  at  Glenridding,  by  two  allottments  of  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty,  bring  in  about  14I.  a-year. — The  extent  is  about  fix  miles,  and  the  breadth 
two  miies  and  a half.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Dacre,  W,  by  Matterdale,  N.  Hutton 
Soil,  S.  Ullfwater;  confiftsof  one  manor  and  one  conftablewick;  it  contains  about 
60  houfes  and  335  inhabitants,  of  whom  1 74  are  females,  all  of  the  church  of 
England,  except  one  Roman  Catholic. — The  inclofed  land,  exclufive  of  Gowbar- 
tow  parks,  is  not  more  than  2400  ac  res,  divided  into  64  tenements.  It  is  remarked 
to  us,  and  we  apprehend,  with  the  greateft  juftice,  that  the  feverility  of  the  cufiomary 
tenure,  prevents  increafe  of  population;  for,  in  the  period  of  20  years,  from  1580, 
there  were  320  chrifl.  249  bur.  and  86  mar.;  and  in  a like  period  from  1680, 
there  were  172  chrift.  143  bur.  and  28  mar,;  and  in  the  laft  20  years,  there  were 
160  chrift  84  bur.  and  42  mar. 

There  has  been  a late  augmentation  by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  yet  the  income 
of  the  chnpelry  docs  not  now  exceed  30I  a-year. % 

Matterdale  and  Warkffiwaite  is  holden  of  the  barony  of  Grayftock.  To  this 
chapel,  Bilhop  Meye,  An.  Dorn.  1580,  granted  parochial  rights,  with  the  confent 
of  Edward  Hanfby,  B.  D.  redlor  of  Grayfiock,  without  prejudice  to  him  and  his 
fuccclfors,  in  right  to  tithes  or  other  ecclefiaflical  dues;  the  parifhioners  of  the 
chapelry,  at  their  own  charge,  to  provide  and  maintain  a proper  minifter,  with 
convenient  dwelling  and  maintenance,  to  be  approved  by  the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle; 
a parifh  clerk  with  a falary,  and  two  wardens,  and  to  keep  the  chapel  in  repair. 

There  are  thirty-four  tenements  or  eflates,  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds  yearly 
value  each,  which  pay  annually  to  the  Lord  8s.  to  the  curate  2s.  6d.  each,  and 
fubjedt  to  fine  and  heriot;  the  wood  is  claimed  by  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  fo  but 
few  plantations;  the  lands  but  little  cultivated,  not  much  corn,  formerly  more 
grown  in  the  dale;  the  rents  arife  from  fleeces,  flocks,  and  horned  cattle,  the  foie 
care  and  conftant  attendance  of  the  men,  while  the  women  are  bulled  in  fpinning 
their  wool.  Here  is  a wide  extent  of  common  right,  which  affords  an  excellent 
paflurage  for  fheep.  On  the  fummit  of  fome  of  thefe  hills,  is  a valuable  peat-mofs, 
little  inferior  to  coal,  as  fuel.  In  fome  of  thefe  moffes,  particularly  Flafcow,  which 
abounds  with  excellent  turbary,  and  luxuriant  herbage,  large  trees  have  been 
found,  chiefly  oak  and  hazle,  with  nuts  upon  the  branches.  On  the  north  eaft  of  the 
chapelry,  is  a beautiful  green  conical  hill,  called  Wefter  Mellfell,  which  commands 
anextenfive  profpedt,  looking  over  a large  expanfe  of  cultivated  country,  beauti- 
fully diverfified  with  hills,  vales,  woods,  rivers,  and  gentlemen’s  feats;  the  eye 
refls  on  Crofs  Fell,  which  appears  like  a barrier,  terminating  the  view  on  that 
fide : to  the  fouth  eaft  is  feen  a part  of  Yorkfhire  and  Chefhire,  with  the  high 

. ; .1  ‘J  i'f  i fiJ  -j'Gi  if..’!  i!  • -I  “j'.'i.  . 

% We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  J.  Thwaits,  for  much  information  touching  thifc. 
diftrift.  The  Editors. 
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hills  furrounding  the  lake  of  Ullfwater  (a  great  part  of  which  is  vifible,)  and 
Windermere:  turning  round,  we  fee  the  vale  of  Kefwick,  the  lakes  of  Der- 
went, and  fhffenth waite,  with  Skiddaw  and  Saddleback  ; below  appears  Carlifle, 
with  its  lofty  cathedral,  the  fea  to  the  north  and  weft,  the  Cheviot  hills,  and  a 
long  tract  of  mountains  in  Scotland.  The  value  of  this  mount  will  be  better 
eftimated,  when  it  is  known  that  the  tenants  of  Matterdale  expended  one  half 
of  their  eftates,  in  defending  there  title  to  common  right  upon  it,  by  a fuit  with 
Andrew  Huddlefton,  Efq;  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Hutton  John:  in  the  year 
1690,  a decree  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  obtained  in  their  favour.  There 
is  a tradition,  that  a perfon  zealoufly  adtive  during  this  protradled  fuit,  walked  on 
foot  from  Matterdale  to  London  in  three  days,  in  a pair  of  wooden-clog-Jbod  boots. 

The  chapel  is  a perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  redtor  of  Grayftock;  the 
prefent  building  was  eredted  in  1685.  The  original  falary  was  61.  now  augment- 
ed by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  to  36L  The  Bible  and  prayer-book  are  of  the  old 
Englifh  black  letter;  the  wine  is  confecrated  on  the  altar  in  a wooden  keg.  The 
late  worthy  incumbent  was  held  in  high  efteem  as  a phyfician.  Since  the  year 
1720,  the  births  and  deaths  are  com.  annis  6 or  7,  marriages  three. 

The  reverend  Robert  Grifdale  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  Weftminfter,  built 
a fchool- houfe,  and  by  deed,  dated  6th  Auguft  1722,  endowed  it  with  200I.  pre- 
ferring the  appointment  of  a fchool  miffrefs,  for  the  improvement  of  the  girls  in 
that  dale.  The  perfons  inheriting  his  father’s  and  brothers  eftates,  are  always  to 
be  two  of  the  thirteen  truftees;  neceftary  quarter  pence  are  to  be  taken  to  fupply 
deficiency  of  revenue.  The  Chancellor  of  the  diocefe  foie  arbiter  on  difputes. 
In  1723.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grifdale  of  St.  Martin’s,  furniftied  a fmall  ftudy  with 
about  189  volumes  for  the  ufe  of  the  Dale,  chiefly  books  of  divinity. 

The  truftees  have,  of  late  years,  much  abufed  the  founder’s  good  intentions,  by 
the  moft  rancorous  quarrels  and  oppofitions  to  each  other,  in  nominating  a rnafter, 
whom  they  have  bound  under  certain  reftrhftions,  perfectly  incompatible  with  the 
donar’s  bequeft,  and  contrary  to  the  common  principles  of  juftice  and  equity.  They 
have  reduced  the  ftipend  to  81.  a-year,  and  on  the  mailer’s  admiflion  extorted  a 
bond  for  the  payment  of  200I.  if  he  does  not  peaceably  refiga  the  fchool  when 
called  upon  by  them.  Several  of  the  mafters  have  been  thus  difeharged. 

GRAYSTOCK  TOWNSHIPS. 

This  pa-rilh  alfo  comprehends  the  feveral  towniliips  or  conftablewicks  of  Gray- 
ftock,  Penruddock  and  Hutton  Soil,  Hutton  John,  Watermellock,  Matterdale  and 
Warkthwaite,  Threlkeld,  Grifdale,  Hutton  Roof,  Berrier  and  Murrey,  Johnby, 
Little  Blencowe,  Motherby  and  Gill. 

Near  the  village  of  Motherby,  lies  the  head  of  the  river  Petrill. — Near  Whit- 
barrow  fields  are. the  veftiges  of  an  encampment;  by  fome  called  Redftone  Camp> 
by  Camhden,  Stone  (Barron:  the  ground  adjacent  is  to  this  day  called  Stone  Carr. 
— It  is  probable  this  was  an  obfervatory,  or  fummer  ftation  for  a detachment  from 
old  Pereth.  Un  the  north  fide  of  the  turnpike  road,  are  the  veftiges  of  a great 
road  leading  from  Stone  Carr  between  the  two  hills  called  McllfelJs,.to  the  head  of 
Gowbarrow  paiks,  but  there  it  is  defaced  and  loft,  though  we  apprehend  it  led  to 
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Amblefide.  A large  cairn,  called  Woundel,  lies  in  this  tradt;  and  there  are  two 
others  near  Mellfells.  Several  human  bones,  urns,  flone  coffins.  &c.  have  been 
difcovered  near  the  lides  of  this  road,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stone  Carr. 

Near  Motherby  is  a circle  of  ftones,  feventeen  yards  in  diameter,  within  the 
bounds  of  which,  perfonshave  lately  dug  in  hopes  of  finding  treafure,  but  nothing 
was  difcovered  but  large  quantities  of  bones,  whether  human  or  not,  is  not 
defcribed  to  us. 


BLENCOWE, 

Another  townfhip  within  this  parifh,  confifts  of  about  fixty  tenants,  who  pay  a 
twenty-penny  fine  and  about  30I.  a cuftomary  rent  yearly.  We  find  one  Adam 
de  Blencowe  ferving  under  the  banner  of  William  de  Grayftock,  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  III. 


BLENCOWES  OF  BLENCOWE. 

Emma. 

temp. 


Adam,  1 f m. 

K.  Edw.  III.}  I j 


r 

Vll 
d.  f.  iff. 


"Y-- 


William  Thomas  1 fm.  Elizabeth,  daughter 
j I l of  Nii  ' 


William 
temp.  K.  Henry  VI.  J J 


Nicholas  Vifpont. 
^ ^m.  Johanna  Brifco. 


JphnN 


Rich.  temp.  Edw.  IV. 

1 

Chriftopher. 

t ^ 1 

Richard  J f m.  Eleanor  Crakenthorp.  Ifabclla  7 fm.  J.  Halton. 


'Ill' 


n 


Anthony 


1 fra.  Wini 
j I l I>udl 


^ vT sr" 


■'V” 


Winifred  Charles.  Cuthb.  Eliz. 
Dudley.  d.  f.  iff.  d.  f.  iff 


^ |^m.  Rich.  Hutton.  Maizen^  ^m.  Mat.  Beck. 


"V" 


-*v~ 


< v" 

Richard.  Anthony,  Provoft  of  George.  Sir  Henry 
Oriel  coll.  Oxon,  by 
will  gave  the  eftate  1300I. 


Sir  Henry  ~j  f 
knighted  by  K.  >•  < 

James  I.  J I C 


m.  Grace,  filler  of  Sir  Richard, 
Richard  Sandford,  of 
Howgill  Call.  Wellm. 


,-A^_ 


Sir  Chrillopher, 
Knight 


pher,  1 Cm.  Mary  Robinfon,  of  Rookby  Hall,  John. 
, J I /.  county  of  York. 


r v \r v v ) 

Henry  Chrillopher  1 f m.  Anne.  d.  of  William  Thomas  Mary.  Frances.  Margaret.  Catharine, 
d.  f.  iff  J I 1 Layton,  of  Dalemain.  d.  f.  iff 


Henry 
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ift  ip-  Dorothy,  d.  of  Geo.  1 f Henry  1 f 2d.  m.  Eliz.  d.  of  William  Todd, 
Siffon,  of  Penrith.  j | ( J I { of  Wath,  Yorklhire. 


Chriftopher, 
a counfellor 
at  law,  d.  in 
1773,  unm. 


Dorothy  Bridget 
m.  Tob.  m.  M. 
Croft,  Reay 
A.  M- 


Mary 
d.  un- 
mar. 


r 


Henry 

m.  Mary  Prefcot 
of  Toaby. 

I 


\ 

William  Peter 
m.  d.  of  m.  Frances  Bean. 
F.  Latus.f 


H.  Prefcot  Blencowe,  1 f Elizabeth  eldeil  daughter  of 
cb.  9th  Feb.  1787.  J J \ Barb,  merch.  Lond. 

r * t \ 

H.  P.  Blenco.we,  a minor,  J.  Blencowe,  Elizabeth.  Margaret, 
the  owner. 


There  are  many  confufed  ruins  here,  among  others  are  thofe  of  a chapel,  with 
a yard  adjoining,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a large  refervoir  fupplied  by  a fine 
fpring:  fome  have  conceived  this  was  ufed  for  baprifm,  when  immerfion  was 
pradlifed.  Over  the  door  of  this  chapel  are  the  arms  of  Blencowe  cut  in  flone, 
a bend  charged  with  three  chaplets  of  rofes;  different  blazonings  have  been 
given,  the  proper  one§  feems  to  be  azure,  the  bend  argent,  gules  the  chaplets. — 
The  granting  of  thefe  armorial  bearings  is  neceffary  to  be  obferved.  It  is  gene- 
rally apprehended,  that  arms  were  uniformly  derived  from  the  fovercign  only, 
but  the  following  infiance,  the  firft  that  occurs  in  the  courfe  of  this  work,  fliews 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  barons  to  grant  to  their  dependants,  and  thofe  who 
held  lands  under  their  fee,  armorial  bearings  at  their  will.  Adam  ferved  in  the 
French  wars,  as  before  obferved,  under  t,fie  baronial  banner  of  Williana  Baron  of 
Grayffock,  and  Lord  of  Morpeth,  to  whom  the  following  grant  was  made: — f‘  To 
fe  all  to  whom  thefe  prefents  fhall  come  to  be  feen  or  heard.  William  Baron  of 
*s  Grayffock,  Lord  of  Morpeth,  wifheth  health  in  t-he  Lord. — Know  ye  that  I 
" have  given  and  granted  to  Adam  de  Blencowe  an  efcivtcheon  fable,  with  a bend 
<r  cloffetted  (or  barred)  argent  and  azure,  with  three  chaplets  gules;  and  with  a 

f u William  Blencowe,  Efq.  who  came  into  the  Furnefs  on  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Latus,'*  was- 
fecond  fon  of  Henry  Blencowe,  of  Blencowe,  by  his  fecond  wife,  Elizabeth  Todd;  and  lineally  defeended 
from  Adam  de  Blencowe,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  and  as  a family  tradition  relates, 
was  lxandard  bearer  at  the  battle  of  Creffy  and  Poidliers,  under  the  command  of  William,  Baron  of 
Grayiloek,  h s Major-General,  who,  as  an  honorary  reward  of  his  fervice  under  him  on  the  26th  February, 
immediately  following  the  battle  of  Poiftiers  made  him  a grant  of  bis  own  arms,  as  Baron  of  Grayftock, 
to  be  thenceforth  borne  on  a bend,  conjoined  with  the  paternal  coat,  as  a monument  to  pofterity  of  the 
efteem  be  had  for  him. 

This  helps  to  explain  the  analogy  that  appears  in  the  arms  of  many  ancient  families.  Some  probably 
borrowed  their  coat  armour  from  the  lords  of  whom  they  held  their  Binds -in  fee;  others  affirmed  the 
arms  of  thofe  families.  With  whom  they  were  connected  in  blood,  or  allied  by  marriage;  and  many  re- 
ceived arms  from  thofe  to  whom  they  .were  moll  devoted.”  West’s  Antiq^  Furness. 

§ According  to  the  prefent  mode  of  the  Herald  Office,  though  Contrary  to  the  grant,  as  fome  of  the 
modes  there  fet  out  are  out  of  ufe Motto,  “ Shio-rfum  vivem  wiori,  >mri,  vita” 

* She  was  the  only  furviving  child  of  Ferdinarido  Latus,  Efq.  Gounfellor  oi  Law,  of  the  Beck  in  Milium,  who  was  firft 
married  to  Thomas  Fletcher,  tfq.  of  Hutton  Hall,  near  Penrith  by  whom  fhe  had  no  living  children.  She  married  her 
Second  hufband,  William  Blencowe,  Efq.  1*36  They  had  iflue,  ift,  George  a young  gentleman  of  fine  acoomplifhments, 
who  died  abroad — ad,  Elizabeth  married  to  Jofeph  Blain,  M.  D Carlifle — 3d,  William  Ferdinand  Blencowe.  Efq.  their 
tooIy  furviving  fon  and  heir — 4th,  Henry,  who  died  young — 3th,  John,  who  alfo  died. 
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“ creft  clofletted  argent  and  azure  of  my  arms.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  the  faid 
iC  Adam  and  his  heirs  for  ever.;  and  I the  faid  William  and  my  heirs  will  warrant 
“ to  the  faid  Adam  and  his  heirs,  the  arms  aforefaid.  in  witnefs  whereof,  I have 
ft  ro  thefe  letters  patent  fet  my  feal.  Written  at  the  cahle  of  Morpeth,  the  26th 
,c  day  of  February,  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  after  the 
“ Conqueft.” 

JOHNBY 

Lies  to  the  eaft  of  Grayflock,  a fmall  dependent  manor  of  that  barony;  formerly 
the  poffefllon  of  the  Mufgraves,  of  Hayton.  By  a daughter  of  that  houfe,  it 
pafled  to  Mr.  Wyville,  of  a Yorkfhire  family,  by  marriage,  who  fold  it  to  Mr. 
Williams,  a Reward  at  Grayftock,  who  lies  interred  in  the  church  there. f He 
left  four  daughters,  and  Johnby  became  the  property  of  the  eldeft,  who  married 
Sir  Edward  Hafel,  Knight. f 

HUTTON  JOHN, 

From  the  name,  implies  that  it  was  anciently  the  polTeffion  of  the  family  of 
Huttons,  and  for  diftindfion’s  fake,  was  called  John’s  to  denote  the  branch  of  the 
family  that  had  relidence  there;  though  that  diftin&ion  is  not  now  to  be  traced 
to  its  origin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  William  de  Hutton  John,  held  this 
manor  of  the  barony  of  Grayftock|j  by  homage,  and  the  payment  of  twenty  fhiU 
lings  cornage,  fuit  at  three  weeks  court,  witnejtnan  fervice,  and  puture  of  Flafcowe 
forefters.  Cuthbert  Hutton  dying  feized  in  the  2d  year  of  Queen  Mary,  his  fon 
Thomas  lucceeded  him,  and  held  with  this  manor  divers  other  eftates;§  but  he 
dying  without  ilfue,  his  fillers  and  coheirelfes  became  poflefled,  and  Mary  marry- 
ing Andrew  HuddleRon,  of  Farrington  in  the  county  of  Lancalter,  Efq.  fecond  fon 
of  Sir  John  Huddlefton,  of  Milium,  who  relided  here  transferred  the  ellate  to 
that  family. 

The  epitaph  is  fomewhat  Angular,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  note,  page  410. 

f The  fecond  daughter  was  married  to  John  Winder,  of  London,  Efq.  Counfellor  at  Law. — The 
third  daughter  to  Mr.  Relph,  cf  Cockermouth,  and  the  fourth  to  Dr.  Gibbon,  Dean  of  Carlifle. 

||  Inquifition,  36th  King  Edward  III. 

) Hutton  moot,  Mellfel,  Muremale  Amerciaments,  lands  at  Penrnddock,  Whitbarrow,  and  Studhowe, 
BOUNDARIES  OF  HUTTON  MOOR. 

Which  moor  is  thus  deferibed:  Incipiendo  apud  quendam  locum  vocatum  Akcrbcck,  et  deinde  a f. 
cendendo  antiquam  fepem  campi  de  Motherby  ufque  lapidem  immobilem  ex  parte  occidentali  de  Motherby, 
et  deinde  ex  parte  occidentali  ufque  lapidem  immobilem  fubtus  Pidlowe,  et  deinde  ultra  Merefyke  ufque 
de  Bromehowe,  et  deinde  ex  parte  occidentali  ufque  lapidem  immobilem  juxta  Skytwatche,  et  deinde 
afeendens  le  Skyett  ufque  Troutker  ex  parte  borcali,  et  deinde  afeendens  le  Skyett  ufque  lapidem  immo- 
bilem juxta  Beryerfield,  et  deinde  ufque  parvum  lapidem  fuper  Colfrigge,  et  deinde  ufque  le  Carfaile  juxta 
Beryer,  et  deinde  defeendendo  le  Sykett  fubtus  Grenecragge,  et  fic  inde  defeendendo  aquam  de  Beryer- 
becke  ufque  Lanftowhowe  ex  parte  occidentali,  et  defeendendo  ufque  caput  Nirmerfyke  ex  parte  auftrali, 
et  deinde  afeendendo  ufque  pedem  de  Fermerfyke,  et  deinde  afeendendo  ex  parte  auftrali  ufque  lapidem 
immobilem  in  Troutbeck  gill  jexta  Lickaclofe,  et  deinde  a difto  lapide  id  Troutbeck  gill  afeendendo 
Troutbeck  gill  ficut  Kittofyke  cadit  in  le  Troutbeck,  et  deinde  afeendendo  Kittofyke  ufque  caput  ejufdem, 
et  deinde  afeendendo  refte  ex  parte  auftrali  ufque  lapidem  immobilem  juxta  Matterdale  Mofs,  et  deinde 
defeendendo  ufque  Rayfet  Dubbs,  et  inde  defeendendo  le  Stanftobeck  ufque  Grenedubbs,  et  fic  defeen- 
dendo aquam  de  Dakerbecke  ufque  Bowcrofte,  et  deinde  ex  paita  boreali  ufque  Dudfethowe,  et  fic  de- 
feendendo le  Lllerfyke  ufque  1c  GiUbecke,  et  fic  afeendendo  le  Gillbecke  ufque  le  A kcrkelde. 
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HUDLESTONS  OF  HUTTON. 

Andrew,  firft  of  Hutton^  |"Mary,f  filter  and  heirefs  of  Thomas  Hutton. 

Jofeph,| 

f Eleanor,  d.  of  John,  Edm.  Byham,  Wm.  And.  Rich.  Dorothy,  Joice,  Bridget. 

| (_  Siffon,  of  Dacre 

And.*  7 

M 

CDoroth.  2d  Jn.f  Rich.  Cuth.  Wm.  Ferd.  MaryDoro.  Jane  Marg.  Joice  Bridg.  Elen  Eliz. 
pd.  of  Daniel 

Fleming 

r ' 

Andrew,  || 

1 f Catharine,  d.  of  Sir  Jofeph,  John,  Rich.  Mary,  Jane,  Dorothy,  Magdalene,  Bridget, 

f I I Wilfrid  Lawfon, 
j of  Ifel!. 

Andr  Wilfrid,!  f Joice,  d.  Wm.  Rich.  Law.  John.  Dor.  Jane  Catli.  Eliz.  Mary  Anne  Judith  Eridg. 

d.  f.  u J j 1 and  heir 

| ot  Thos.  Curwen,  of  Workington. 

r 

Andrew, 

,7  f Mary,  d.  and  heir  of  Curwen,  M.  of  Whitehaven  Ifabella, 7 ( Gibfon. 

j | Richmond  Fenton.  old  church  j £ 

ff  * /f  > -IT  •;  , 

Andrew. 

William,  Joice,  Mary,  Julia,  Ifabella,  Catharine. 

Mr.  Clarke  (peaks  of  a floor,  of  an  oval  figure,  laid  with  ftcnes  compatftly,  five 
vards  in  breath  and  feven  in  length,  near  great  Mellfell;  we  conjetflure  this  was 
a fmelting  hearth  for  running  iron  ore,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  northern 
counties. — The  fuel  was  piled  on  thefe  hearths,  and  the  fmelting  performed  when 
a breeze  favoured  the  purpofe:  the  ufe  of  the  bellows  has  faved  much  fuel  and 
great  wafte  of  metal.  In  the  lead  mining  countries  there  are  fome,  which  are  hol- 
lowed like  a baton,  where  the  fuled  metal  fubfides. 

GRISDALE  OR  MUNGRISDALE. 

Is  another  chapelry  under  Grayftock. — This  chapelry  was  meanly  endowed  before 
it  received  augmentations  from  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  a fubfeription  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Gower’s  contribution,  wherewith  lands  have 
been  purchafed  at  Blackburton,  &c.  Dilliker,  which  produce  the  yearly  rent  of 
29I. — there  is  alfo  a dwelling  houfe,  and  a fmall  inclofure  of  land  belonging  to  it. 

J;  She  was  educated  with  the  Lady  Catharine  Par , and  on  her  marriage  with  King  Henry  VIII.  was 
made  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 

* The  family  were  great  fufferers  in  the  royal  caufe,  Oliver  difpofing  of  all  their  ellates,  except  the 
manor  of  Hutton  John,  which  was  under  fcttlement,  but  remained  fequeltered  until  the  reftoration  ; but 
they  had  no  recompence  made  for  their  other  Ioffes  and  fufferings. 

•j-  He  was  one  of  thefe  that  prefetved  King  Charles  at  the  battle  of  Werccjler , was  made  chaplain  and 
confeffor  to  Queen  Catharine  and  private  cor.feffor  to  the  king.  On  that  fovereign’s  approaching  his  diffolu- 
tion,  he  adminiftred  to  him  the  offices  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  king  faid  to  him,  “ You  have  faved 
“ me  twice,  my  body  after  the  battle  of  IVorceftr , and  now  my  foul."  He  had  his  education  in  the  Emdifh 
college  at  Douay. 

|j  He  was  the  firft  Protefant  of  this  houfe,  and  a warrrt  friend  to  the  revolution,  being  one  of  thofe 
that  l’eized  a (hip  at  Workington,  for  the  Prince  of  Orange , laden  with  arms  and  military  ltores. 

What 
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What  muff  have  been  the  meagre  fupport  of  the  clergyman,  who,  we  muff  pre- 
fume, had  received  a liberal  education,  when  his  ftipend  confified  of  a yearly 
payment  of  3s.  iod.  from  twenty  tenements  in  Mungrifdale ; three  payments  of 
13d.  yearly  from  feven  tenements  in  Murrey,  and  four  in  Boufgill;  qd.  from  feven 
houfes  in  Mofegili,  or  Mofedale,  four  in  Gill,  and  four  in  Swinefide.  Thefe  were 
crowned  with  the  intereft  of  10I.  capital  Rock;  8d.  for  every  churching,  and 
6s.  8d.  ftipend  from  the  caflle  of  Grayftock.  Animadverfions  are  unneceffary  on 
the  difproportions  of  church  revenues,  when  the  poor  curate  here  laboured  in  the 
holy  vineyard  for  61.  os.  9d.  a year,  with  the  fcanty  contingent  payments  of  the 
c hurchings. 


We  think  the  following  Journey  over  Caldbeck,  Saddleback,  and  Soutcr  Fells, 
with  an  account  of  a remarkable  Ignis  - ?aiuust  by  Mr.  Smith,  whom  we  have 
often  Quoted,  deferving  a place  here  : 

tf  One  curiofity  is  apt  to  excite  another;  after  vifiting  Crofs-fells,*  my  inclina- 
tions led  me  to  examine  thofe  of  Caldbeck,  that  later  detachment  of  the  Britifh 
Alps,  which  overfpreads  great  part  of  Cumberland,  diftinguifhed  by  infuperable 
precipices  and  towering  peaks,  and  exhibiting  landfcapes  of  a quite  different  and 
more  romantic  air  than  any  part  of  the  general  ridge,  and  of  nearer  affinity  to  the 
Switzerland  Alps.  My  intention  in  this  journey  w-as  to  vifit  the  Wad-Mines,  the 
peculiar  product  of  thefe  mountains,  and  no  where  elfe  difeovered  on  the  globe  ;f 
but  as  they  are  kept  clofe  fhut  up,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  unfavourable, 
I deferred  that  examination  to  a more  proper  time,  and  contented  myfelf  with  the 
varieties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mofedale;  here  I found  villages  in  the  narrow 
bottoms,  that  feel  no  more  benefit  from  the  folar  rays,  for  two  months,  about  the 
winter  fold  ice,  than  the  old  Cimmerians,  or  the  Laplanders,  who  inhabit  about 
the  north  cape  of  Norw  ay. 

Svvinffed  on  Caldew  is  a ftrong  inftance  that  the  property  of  the  artic  circle  is 
not  confined  to  thofe  unhappy  regions  which  lie  within  tw'enty-three  degrees  of 
the  pole,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  folar  light. 

Thefe  mountains  differ  not  only  in  figure,  but  are  very  diffimilar  in  property  to 
the  main  body,  being  dry,  fmooth,  and  more  agreeably  verdant,  where  precipices 
occur  not.  The  rocks  upon  which  they  are  built,  being  of  a foffile  abforbent  na- 
ture, ferving  to  imbibe  the  defeending  rains,  w hich  are  thrown  off  from  the  more 
compadt  firata  of  the  general  ridge,  and  take  broken  and  uneven  courfes  through 
the  loofe  and  fpungy  texture  of  their  outward  covering,  forming  fometimes  mo- 
raffes,  but  more  frequently  rotten  bogs,  and  finuous  mires  of  difficult  paffage.  No 
fuch  difagreeable  objedts  interrupt  the  traveller  here ; if  he  guards  againfl:  the  pre- 
cipices, he  has  no  other  danger  to  encounter. 

The  mod  common  plants  which  I obferved,  are,  Adianlhum  nigrum  qfficinarums 
(of  Ray)  black  maiden  hair. 

Lujula , acetoja  fyhejlris , wood  or  mountain  forrel. 

Mujcus  fquammofus  montanus  repens , Jabiiue  folio. 

* See  page  263. 

f This  is  an  erroneous  affertion  of  Mr.  Smith’s,  as  will  appear  in  the  courfe  of  this  work. 
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Mufcus  clavatus  j iniperinis  foliis  rejlexis , clavis  fwgularibus  fine  pedeculis.  Several 
moffes  of  the  capfulated  kind. 

Brufh  mofs. 

Rorella  longifolia  perennis , and  other  fun-dews. 

The  fhrubs  riling  from  the  lattices  of  the  rocks,  are  dwarf  birch,  dwarf  moun- 
tain afh,  of  fo  untracfiable  a genius  that  no  foil  will  meliorate  it. 

Fraxinus  fylveftris , ornus  niontana , wild  mountain  a(h,  with  red  fruit.  I do  not 
remember  to  have  feen  this  tree  in  the  fouth,  nearer  than  Derbylhire : it  differs 
both  in  fize  and  leaf  from  the  fervice  tree,  of  which  fpecies  it  is,  according  to  the 
botanills;  and  is  a very  beautiful  one  when  the  fruit  is  ripe:  the  fuperllitious  ufe 
it  againll  witchcraft. 

The  only  bird  peculiar  to  thefe  rocks  is  the  raven. 

It  is  a received  Cumberland  proverb,  that  the  mountains  of  Caldbeck  are 
•worth  all  England  befides;  but  it  has  never  yet  been  verified  by  experience;  and, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture  from  the  nature  of  their  Rones  found  in  the 
rivulets  and  quarries,  it  may  be  difficult  to  fay  when  they  will.*  Molt  of  their 
lapilli  are  a fluor  of  the  ftaladlite  kind,  or  a fparry  talc  refcmbling  white  flint, 
variegated  with  hexagonal  cryflalline  fpars,  whofe  points  will  cut  glafs  like  the 
adamant;  but  immediately  lofe  that  property,  from  their  fragil  quality.  Others 
are  impregnated  with  the  marcafite  ol  lead,  but  fo  blended  with  an  arfenical  ful- 
phur,  that  they  evaporate  in  the  procefs  of  feparation;  and  others  are  of  the  cop- 
peras kind:  all  of  them  contained  fuch  heterogcncal  qualities  in  their  compolition, 
as  never  to  yield  a proper  gratification  for  the  trial.  Their  quarries  alfo  only 
abound  with  a fiffile  bluiih  Rate,  ufeful  for  the  covering  of  their  houfes,  but  very 
remote  from  the  metalline  nature:  indeed,  in  Brandlegill  beck,  and  the  northern 
defeents,  copper  has  been  formerly  dug,  but  the  mines  are  long  fince  worn  out : 
hereabouts  the  lapis  calaminaris  is  alfo  found. 

Under  mount  Skiddaw  is  the  head  of  the  river  Caldew  ; it  iffues  through  a 
narrow  trough,  and  takes  its  winding  courfe  with  great  rapidity  to  Mofedale, 
where  it  turns  northward  for  Carlifle.  Near  two  miles  above  that  vilhme 

o 

(Mofedale)  it  receives  a fmall  rivulet  from  Boufcale  tarn,  a lake  near  a mile  in 
circumference,  on  the  fide  of  a high  mountain,  fo  ftrangely  furroumled  with  a 
more  eminent  amphitheatrical  ridge  of  quarry  rocks,  that  it  is  excluded  the  benefit 
of  the  fun  for  at  leaf!  three  months  in  the  middle  of  winter  ; but  this  is  not  its 
only  Angularity.  Several  of  the  mod  credible  inhabitants  thereabouts  affirming, 
that  they  frequently  fee  the  liars  in  it  at  mid-day  ; but,  in  order  to  difeover  that 
phaenomenon,  the  firmament  mull  be  perfectly  clear,  the  air  liable,  and  the  water 
unagitated.  Thefe  circumflances  not  occuring  at  the  time  I was  there,  deprived 
me  of  the  pleafure  of  that  fight,  and  of  recommending  it  to  the  naturalifls  upon 
my  own  occular  evidence.,  which  i regret  the  want  of,  as  1 queftion  if  the  like  has 
been  any  where  elfe  obferved.  The  fpecflator  mufl  be  fituated  at  leafl  200  yards 
above  the  lake,  and  as  much  below  the  fummit  of  the  femi-ambient  ridge;  and, 
as  there  are  other  high  mountains,  which,  in  that  pofilion,  may  break  and  deaden 
ihe  folar  rays,  l can  only  give  an  implicit  credit  to  the  power  of  their  agency, 

* The  reader  will  receive  further  information,  touching  the  truth  of  this  proverb,  under  the  account 
ff  Caldbeck  parilh. 
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till  I am  convinced  of  their  effects,  and  am  qualified  to  fend  it  better  recommend- 
ed to  the  public. 

At  Grildale  the  water  turns  both  ways ; fo  that,  in  a fudden  fhower,  you  may, 
with  your  foot  only,  fend  the  rain-water  either  to  Carlifle  or  Cockermouth,  by 
the  channels  of  Caldew,  or  Lender-maken.  This  laft  fprings  under  Saddleback, 
a ParnalTian  eminence,  with  two  prominent  peaks;  the  molt  northerly  is  called 
f>lencarter,  a furprifingly  high  precipice  of  the  quarry  kind. 

Souter-fell  is  a difiinguifhed  mountain  of  itfelf,  encompaffed  quite  round  with 
a turbinated  trough,  through  which  Lender-maken  is  conveyed.  The  weft  and 
north  fides  are  barricadoed  with  rocks  ; the  eafi  is  more  plain,  but  withal  (deep, 
and  feemingly  900  yards  in  height ; but  every  where  of  difficult  accefs.  It  was 
on  this  fell  that  the  afionifhing  phaenomenon  appeared  to  exhibit  itfcdf,  which,  in 
1735,  1737,  and  1745,  made  fo  much  noife  in  the  north,  that  I went  on  purpofe 
to  examine  the  fpeffators,  who  afferted  the  faff,  and  continue  in  their  affertion 
very  pofitively  to  this  day. 

On  Midfummer  eve,  1735,  William  Lancafier’s  fervant  related,  that  he  faw  the 
eafi  fide  of  Souter-fell,  towards  the  top,  covered  with  a regular  marching  army 
for  above  an  hour  together ; he  faid  they  confifted  of  diftinff  bodies  of  troops, 
which  appeared  to  proceed  from  an  eminence  in  the  north  end,  and  marched  over 
a niche  in  the  top,  (marked  A and  B in  the  place)  but,  as  no  other  perfon  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  feen  the  like,  he  was  diferedited  and  laughed  at.  Two 
years  after,  on  Midfummer  eve  alfo,  betwixt  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  William 
Lancafter  himfelf  imagined  that  feveral  gentlemen  were  following  their  horfes  at 
a difiance,  as  if  they  had  been  hunting,  and  taking  them  for  fuch,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  it,  till  about  ren  minutes  after,  again  turning  his  head  towards  the  place,  they 
appeared  to  be  mounted,  and  a vaft  army  following,  five  in  rank,  crowding  over 
at  the  fame  place  where  the  fervant  faid  he  faw  them  two  years  before.  He  then 
called  his  family,  who  all  agreed  in  the  fame  opinion  ; and,  what  was  moft  extra- 
ordinary, he  frequently  obferved  that  fome  one  of  the  five  would  quit  rank,  and 
feem  to  hand  in  a fronting  pofiurc,  as  if  he  was  obferving  and  regulating  the 
order  of  their  march,  or  taking  account  of  their  numbers,  and,  after  fome  rime, 
appeared  to  return  full  gallop  to  the  Ration  he  had  left,  which  they  never  failed  to 
do  as  often  as  they  quitted  their  lines ; and  the  figure  that  did  fo  was  generally 
one  of  the  middlemoft  men  in  the  rank.  As  it  grew  later,  they  feemed  more  re- 
gardlefs  of  difeipline,  and  rather  had  the  appearance  of  people  riding  from  a 
market,  than  an  army  ; though  they  continued  crow'ding  on,  and  marching  off,  fo 
long  as  they  had  light  to  fee  them. 

This  phaenomenon  was  no  more  feen  till  the  Midfummer  eve  which  preceded  the 
rebellion,  when  they  were  determined  to  call  more  families  to  be  witnefs  of  this 
fight,  and  accordingly  went  to  Wilron-hill  and  Souter-fell  fide,  till  they  convened 
about  26  perfons,  who  all  affirm  they  then  faw  the  fame  appearance,  but  not  con- 
duffed  with  the  ufual  regularity  as  the  preceding  ones,  having  the  likenefs  of 
carriages  interfperied;  how  ever,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  lefs  real ; for  fome  of  the 
company  were  fo  affVffed  w ith  it,  as,  in  the  morning,  to  climb  the  mountain, 
through  an  idle  expectation  of  fin; ling  hoik  llioes  after  fo  numerous  an  army;  but 
faw  not  the  vcltige  or  print  of  a foot. 
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William  Lancafler,  indeed,  told  me,  that  he  never  concluded  they  were  real 
beings,  becaufe  of  the  impracticability  of  a march  over  the  precipices,  where  they 
feemed  to  come  on;  that  the  night  was  extremely  ferene;  that  horfe  and  rnan, 
upon  ftriCt  looking  at,  appeared  to  be  but  one  being,  rather  than  two  difl'nct  ones; 
that  they  were  nothing  like  any  clouds  or  vapours  which  he  had  evei  perceived 
elfewhere  ; that  their  number  was  incredible,  for  they  filled  lengthways  near  half 
a mile,  and  continued  fo  in  a fwift  march  for  above  an  hour,  and  much  longer,  he 
thinks,  if  night  had  kept  off. 

The  whole  (lory  has  fo  much  the  air  of  a romance,  that  it  feemed  fitter  for 
Amadis  de  Gaul , or  Glenville' s Syftem  of  Witches,  than  the  repofitory  of  the  learned  ; 
but,  as  the  country  was  full  of  it,  I only  give  it  verbatim  from  the  original  relation 
of  a people  that  could  have  no  end  in  impoling  on  their  fellow-creatures,  and  are 
of  good  repute  in  the  place  where  they  live. 

It  is  my  real  opinion,  that  they  apprehended  they  faw  fuch  appearances  ; but 
how  an  undulating  lambent  meteor  could  affect  the  optics  of  many  people,  is  dif- 
ficult to  fay.  No  doubt  fancy  will  extend  to  miraculous  heights  in  perfons  difpofed 
to  indulge  it ; and  whether  there  might  not  be  a concurrence  of  that  to  afTift  the 
vapour,  I will  not  difpute,  becaufe  three  difficulties  feem  to  occur  worthy  of  fo- 
iution  :f 

iff.  Why  a lambent  agitated  meteor  fhould  appear  to  flop  at  certain  intervals, 
and  return  with  augmented  velocity  to  re-afTume  the  forfaken  place. 

2d,  Why  it  fhould,  for  a very  long  time,  preferve  fo  regular  a fyftem,  as  to  ap- 
pear ffill  five  in  a line. 

3d,  Why  one  particular  evening  in  the  year  only  exhibited  the  unufual  meteor 
for  three  times,  at  fo  long  intervals. 

As  thefe  are  at  prefent  beyond  rny  philofophy  to  explain,  it  may  be  an  amufe- 
ment  to  fuch  as  will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  enquiry,  having  neither  added 
nor  dirninifhed  to  the  accounts  given  me.  Thofe  who  treat  it  as  a mere  lllulion, 
or  deceptio  vifus , fhould  affign  reafons  for  fo  large  a fafeination  in  above  20  per- 
fons; probably  one,  indeed,  might  ferve  to  aggrandize  the  fancy  of  others  ; but  I 
fhould  think  they  could  not  be  fo  univerfally  deceived,  without  fome  ftamina  of 
the  likenefs  exhibited  on  the  mountain  from  a meteor,  or  fome  unknown  caufe. 

It  is  fingularly  remarkable,  that  mod  of  all  thefe  mountains  have  their  pi  bcipices 
fronting  the  weft  aid  northweft,  which  is  a flrong  collateral  proof  of  the  earth’s 
motion,  becaufe  the  diurnal  revolution  would  naturally  throw  off  all  the  loofe 
ftrata  in  its  fluid  ftate  to  the  oppofite  quarter,  and  the  concurring  fuftrage  of  tra- 
vellers in  the  fame  properties  of  foreign  mountans,  where  reafons  are  not  obvious 
for  their  being  otherwife,  much  ftrengthens  the  argument.” 

Mr.  Clarke  has  corroborated  the  circumftances  of  this  account,  by  adding,  that 
Daniel  Stricket,  who  fiift  obferved  the  fpe&acle,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Clarke’s 

f To  this  relation  we  may  add,  that,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1707,  early  in  a ferene  ftill  morning, 
was  obferved,  by  two  perfons,  one  ot  the  name  of  Churchill,  who  were  walking  from  one  village  to 
another  in  Leicefterfhire,  a like  appearance  in  an  army  marching  along,  till,  going  behind  a great  hill,  it 
difappeared. — The  forms  of  pikes  and  carabines  were  diftinguifhablc  ; the  march  was  not  entneiy  in  one 
diredtion,  but  was,  at  firft,  like  the  jundtion  of  two  armies,  and  the  meeting  of  geiK.uls. 
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publifliing,  lived  under  Skiddaw,  and  v/as  an  auctioneer.  Blakehills,  from  whence 
the  lalt  apt  ea  ranee  was  obferved,  lies  not  half  a mile  from  the  fccne,  and  the  con- 
tinuance ot  toe  vilion  lafied  about  two  hours  and  a half:  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
reader's  rr>  nd,  he  got  the  defenption  which  he  publilhed  attefted  in  the  following 
manner:  “ We,  whofe  names  are  hereunto  fubferibed,  declare  the  above  account 
“ to  be  true,  and  that  v. e faw  the  phenomenon  as  here  related.  As  wirnefs  our 
“ hands,  this  21ft  day  of  July,  1785.” — The  various  appearances  of  flreamers  and 
nitron  or  phofphortcal  vapours  of  the  northern  regions,  never  exhibited  fo  curi- 
ous a fpectacle. 

THRELKELD. 

1 laving  croffed  the  brook  at  Lamb  bridge,  near  the  eleventh  mile  poll,  we 
entered  the  manor  of  Threlkeld.  Here  is  a chapelry  under  Gray  flock,  and  the 
manor  is  within  that  barony. — A family  of  this  name  were  refident  here  in  the 
time  of  King  Edward  I.  who  alfo  poffefied  Yanwath-Hall,  a caftellated  houfe,  near 
to  Penrith  : the  Threikelds  fell  into  female  lffue  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  (bueen  Elizabeth,  and  the  property  was  divided  to  three  coheirefTes  ;f  one 
married  Thomas  Dudley,  and  took  the  Yanwath  ellate ; another  married  James 
Pic  kering,  and  took  Crofby  Ravenfworth,  in  Weftmorland;  and  the  third  married 
William,  the  brother  of  James  Pickering,  and  had  Threlkeld.  Tnefe  Pickerings 
were  fons  of  Sir  James  Pickering,  of  Killmgton,  in  Weflmorland.  Threlkeld, 
after  palling  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Irtons,  came  to  the  Speddings,  of 
Armathwaite.  The  manor  was  fold  to  Lord  Lonfdale’s  anceftor;  who,  in  June, 
1635,  for  the  fum  of  1360I.  relieved  the  tenants  from  the  diflrefsfui  burthen  of 
their  fervile  tenure,  a fine  arbitrary,  accepting  a fourpenny  fine  certain:  there  were 
then  thirty-nine  cuflomary  tenants  and  eight  cottagers  who  compounded.  The 
whole  rent  now  iffuing  to  the  lord,  is  30I.  6s.  4d.  and  2s.  1 id.  quit-rent  paid  to 
the  Lord  of  Grayflock.  Of  the  fervices  which  then  remained  uncompounded 
for,  about  thirty  years  ago  feveral  of  the  tenants  received  a leafe,  on  payment  of 
five  guineas  each,  except  the  miln  fervice,  which  remains  undiffolved.  The  fer- 
vices for  each  tenant  were  half  a draught  for  one  day  ploughing,  one  day  mowing, 
one  day  (hearing,  one  day  clipping,  and  one  day  falving  flieep ; one  carriage  load 
once  in  two  years,  but  not  to  go  above  ten  miles ; to  dig  and  lead  two  loads  of 
peats  every  year,  the  tenants  to  have  their  mefs,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  ancient 
fervices  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  their  c rowdy , whilfl  they  ferved.  The  cot- 
tagers were  to  perform  the  like  fervices,  only  for  half  a plough  they  found  a horfe 
with  a harrow,  a footman  inflead  of  a carriage  load.  The  tenants  are  bound  to  the 
lord’s  mill,  to  pay  a fortieth  part  for  muldture,  and  to  maintain  the  wall  and 

f The  Threlkelds  were  ancient  poffeffors ; but,  in  the  records,  we  find  John  de  Dernwater  held  this 
Till  of  the  Loid  Grayftock,  by  homage  and  fuit  of  court ; it  is  prefumed  this  was  under  fome  truft.  j ith 
1'  ing  Edward  II.  William  de  Threlkeld  held  it,  and  was  fheriff  of  Cumberland  30th  King  Edward  III. 
C ;e  William  de  ’ hieikeld  was  member  in  parliament  for  this  county  13th  Richard  II.  Again,  one 
William,  then  Lord  of  Crofby  Ravenfworth,  heir  of  Sir  William,  Knight,  father  of  William  de  Ulvefby, 
fon  of  John,  for.  of  V\  i liam  de  Threlkeld,  paid  relief  foi  two  parts  ol  the  manor  of  Ulvefby. 

Sir  Henry  made  his  agreement  with  the  college  of  Giayitock  10th  King  Henry  VI.  Lancelot  mar- 
lied  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  liiomflat,  Lord  Vefey,  widow  of  John,  Lord  Clifford.  Reg. 
Henry  IV. 
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thatch  of  the  mill.  They  had  the  privilege  of  houfebout,  to  be  fet  out  by  the 
lord’s  baililf,  to  get  peats,  turves,  heather,  furze,  hmeflone,  marie,  and  ftone  and 
Hates  for  building,  paying  2d.  for  each  greenhue.  The  widow  has  the  lands,  &c. 
of  her  hufband  for  life,  if  ibe  continues  unmarried. 

The  chapel  has  pirochia!  rights,  and  the  chapelry  is  of  confiderable  antiquity. 
In  143 1,  a difpute  happened  touching  the  right  of  nomination  to  this  church, 
between  Sir  Henry  Threlkeld,  Knight,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  and  his  tenants, 
and  the  redtor  or  mafler  and  chaplains  of  the  college  of  Grayftock,  which  was 
referred  to  Bifhop  Lumley  ; who  awarded,  that,  on  vacancy.  Sir  Henry  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  with  the  advice  of  the  tenants,  fnould  nominate  a proper  perfon 
■within  one  month  to  the  mafler  or  redor,  who,  on  examination,  if  found  qualified, 
fhould  admit  him  within  fix  davs  ; on  any  want  of  qualification,  the  clerk  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  bifhop,  or  his  official,  for  further  examination,  and,  if  difappro- 
ved,  then  the  nomination  for  that  time  to  be  in  the  redor  or  mafler,  with  content 
of  his  chaplains,  within  ten  days  of  the  rejedion  ; and,  if  that  nominee  is  found 
qualified  by  the  bifhop,  he  lhall  admit  him  ; if  not,  he  fhall  nominate  for  that  turn 
only.  The  redor  or  mailer  was  awarded  to  be  entitled  to  all  tithes,  great,  fmali, 
and  mixed,  except  tithes  of  corn  and  hay  within  the  lordfhip  of  Threlkeld  ; in  lieu 
of  which,  he  fhould  pay  to  the  curate  a ftipend  of  3I.  17s.  lod.  yearly,  together 
with  the  additional  fum  of  12s.*  Jn  1720,  the  revenue  of  the  chapelry  was  cer- 
tified at  bl.  16s.  6d.:  and,  in  1747,  it  received  an  augmentation  by  lot,  with  which 
lands  near  Kendal  were  purchafed,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6l.  10s. — It  is  faid  now 
to  be  worth  about  25I.  a year.f 

A friend 

* Smith’s  Reg.  at  Rofe,  27th  July,  1698,  entered  by  Archdeacon  Nicolfon  from  orig.  at  Lowther. 

•f  The  Rev.  Alexander  Naugkley,  late  minifle  ot  this  parochial  chapelry,  deferves  being  noticed  heie, 
not  only  on  account. of  his  almoll  unparalleled  eccentricity  of  character,  but  for  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments in  literature. 

He  wasthe  fon  of  Alexander  Nnughley,  an  ep’fcopal  clergyman  of  reputation  at  Stow,  in  the  Lothian?, 
•where  this  fon  was  born,  a few  years  t efore  the  revolution.  The  father  was  highly  refpcftable  for  his 
learning  and  piety  ; and  had  been  chum  with  Bifhop  Burnet  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow.  But,  refuling, 
from  confcientious  motives,  to  fign  the  covenant,  and  fiding  with  the  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  he  was  de- 
pofed,  and  banifhed.  Another  brother,  and  this  Alexander,  then  a mere  infant,  were  put  into  a pair  of 
panniers,  and  thus  conveyed,  on  a little  Scots  galloway,  to  this  place  : the  father  and  mother  performing 
the  journey  on  foot.  The  {Upend  of  l hrelkeld,  though  too  fmali  to  maintain  a refident  miniiler,  to  this 
poor  fugitive  became  a molt  comfot table  relief — the  cure  then  being  vacant.  He  held  it  till  he  died, 
and  was  fuccecded  by  his  Ion.  Scanty  as  his  income  was,  hardly  ever  exceeding  12I.  a year,  he  was 
enabled,  through  rigid  fiugality,  after  having  taught  this  his  fon,  with  great  advantage,  all  that  >s  ufually 
called  fchool  learning,  to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ; where  he  {laid  till  he  took  his  mafter’s 
degree.  At  this  feminary,  he  diilinguifhed  himfelf,  particularly  for  his  proficiency  in  mathematical 
learning. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Threlkeld,  the  father  d ed;  and  contented  to  fticceed  him,  the  parifhtoners  were 
happy  to  cleft  the  fon.  Here  he  remained  hfty  one  years,  without  ever  leeking,  or  accepting,  of  any 
other  promotion  : for,  here  alone,  as  he  uled  to  fay,  lie  was  in  his  element ; becaufe  his  peculiarities  did 
not  at  all  diminifh  the  refpeCt  paid  him  by  his  parifhioneis.  For  many  years,  he  added  fomething,  but  it 
never  could  be  much  to  his  church  revenue  of  12I.  a year,  by  teaching  ailronomy,  navigation,  meulura- 
tiun,  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics.  He  was  alfo  in  great  reputation  as  a clallical  fcholar. 

I11  his  modes  of  living,  he  was  eccentric  and  carelefs  beyond  example.  His  victuals,  iuch  as  they  were, 
he  cooked  himfelf ; without  ever  attempting  to  walh  the  one  poor  pan,  in  which  all  his  operations  in 
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A friend  his  indulged  us  with  the  following  defer iption  of  his  view  of 
Saddleback,  and  the  curious  crater  and  lake  there,  where  the  lava  of  a volcano  is 
unqueftionably  to  be  found  in  large  quantities:* — his  tour  was  made  in  17 93. 

He  (peaks  with  great  refped;,  in  the  firft  indance,  of  one  Mr.  John  Graves, 
who  gave  him  the  earlied  defeription  of  thofe  feenes,  and  excited  his  curiofity  to 
vifit  them  ; and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clement,  a reddent  of  the  fkirts  of  the  mountain, 
who  attended  him  and  his  party  on  the  view.  It  was  remarked  to  our  friend,  that 
travellers  who  made  the  tour  of  the  lakes  generally  vidted  Skiddavv,  and  left 
Saddleback  unexplored  ; whence  they  might  indulge  the  eye  with  as  extendve  and 
pleadng  profpedfs,  as  they  could  by  afeending  the  fider  mountain;  beddes  the 
curious  view  of  Scales  Tarn,  which  is  herein  after  deferibed. — Lie  adds,  he  had, 
at  fomc  dillant  time,  feen  Scales  Tarn  deferibed  in  fome  periodical  publication, 
but  diligent  fearch  had  not  reftored  the  defeription  to  him. — He  fays  Mr.  Clement 
lives  about  a mile  and  a.  half  eaffward  of  Threlkcld,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
from  whofe  houfe  the  party  proceeded  about  one  o’clock,  p.  m. — That  they  made 
their  palfage  in  an  oblique  diredtion  up  that  part  which  is  called  Scales-fell:  and 
he  proceeds  in  his  defeription  thus : — “ When  we  had  afeended  about  a mile,  one 
“ of  the  party,  on  looking  round,  was  fo  aftonifhed  with  the  different  appearance 
“ of  objecls  in  the  valley,  fo  far  beneath  us,  that  he  declined  proceeding.  We  had 
**  not  gone  much  further,  till  the  other  companion  (of  the  relator),  was  fuddenly 
“ taken  ill,  and  wifhed  to  lofe  blood,  and  return.  I w-as  almoff  ready  (adds  he)  to 
“ give  up  my  project,  which  I fhould  have  done  with  great  reluctance,  as  the  day 
<r  was  remarkably  favourable,  and  exhibited  every  feene  to  the  greateff  advantage. 
“ Mr.  Clement  allured  us,  if  we  proceeded  a little  way,  we  fhould  find  a refting 

this  way  were  performed.  His  mod  ufual  fare,  was  a cruft,  of  four  brown  bread,  boiled  in  plain  v/ater, 
and  fealoned  with  a little  fait  : and  the  only  luxuries  in  diet,  on  which  he  was  ever  known  to  regale  with 
fuperior  enjoyment,  were  meffes  of  oatmeal.  His  drefs  was  only  comparable  to  bis  diet  : it  was,  in  ge- 
neral,  the  meaneft  and  vvovft  in  the  parifh.  He  always  wore  wooden  Ihces,  and  went  without  cravat, 
ftock,  or  handkerchief  round  his  neck  : his  fiovenlinefs  will  not  bear  defeription.  His  hearth  was  feldom 
cleared  of  the  embers  ; whilft  his  whole  apartment  was  ftrewed  over  with  books  and  papers,  intermingled 
with  his  houfehold  implements. 

The  moll  extraordinary  circumftance  of  his  life,  was,  an  aft  of  abfeifion,  which  he  performed  under 
fome  fad  ftate  of  mind.  What  his  real  motives  were,  is  not  known,  he  having  refilled  the  moll  importu- 
nate inquiries  of  his  friends  ; contenting  himfelf,  in  general,  on  fuch  occafions,  with  a reference  to  the 
text  in  St.  Matt.  xix.  1 2.  On  his  being  hard  preffed,  by  a man  of  good  abilities,  who  alfo  was  as  fond 
of  ale  and  argumentation  as  Naughley  himfelf,  for  the  interpretations  ufually  given  to  that  text,  Naughley 
peeviihiy,  but  figuificantly,  replied — “ Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  to  be  fo,  than  to  go  mad.”  The 
expredion  ftruck  the  hiogtapher,  who  was  prefent,  as  meaning  more  than  met  the  ear. 

We  do  not  know,  that  ever  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  brief  memoirs  lived  to  repent  of  his  ralh  deed  ; fo  that 
he  could  have  faid  with  Atys,  to  whom  Catullus  has  addrelfed  a beautiful  poem  on  this  very  fubjeft : 

“ Jam  jam  dolet  quod  egi,  jam  jamque  panitet.” 

After  this  aft  of  felf-violence,  he  became  fottilh,  grovelling,  and  mean  in  the  extreme  ; unftudious,  and 
without  either  ambition  or  effort  to  improve  his  underftanding.  His  voice  alfo  was  rendered  fo  effemi- 
nate, weak,  and  piping,  that  his  congregation,  even  when  they  could  hear  him  at  all,  no  longer  heard 
him  with  pleafure.  He  died  in  1756,  at  the  age  of  76  ; and  was  fucceeded  by  the  prefent  woithy  and 
examplary  Mr.  Edmondfon. Biographia  Cumb. 

* Near  Crummock  water,  is  a place  which  bears  the  name  of  Grater , evidently  the  crater  of  a volcano. 
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*c  place,  where  the  fecond  defaulter  of  our  party  might  recover  the  effedts  of  his 
tc  journey.  After  labouring  another  half  hour,  we  gained  the  margin  of  an  im- 
u menfe  cavity,  in  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  the  bottom  of  which  formed  a wide 
**  bafon,  and  was  filled  with  water,  that  from  our  fiarion  looked  black,  though  fmooth 
*c  as  glafs,  covering  the  fpace  of  feveral  acres. f It  is  faid  to  be  fo  deep,  that  the 
<(  fun  never  lh’rnes  upon  it,  and  that  the  reflection  of  the  Bars  rnay  be  feen  therein 
“ at  noon-day  ; but  that  was  a curiofity  we  did  not  enjoy.  From  our  fiaticn  there 
**  was  a gentle  declivity  to  a fmooth  and  verdant  lawn,  feveral  yards  in  breadth, 
**  which  was  the  fituation  our  guide  had  promifed  us  ; and  the  defeent  thereto  led 
" us  about  half  way  to  the  lake : a like  eafy  defeent  would  have  led  us  to  the  edge  of 
“ the  lake,  round  which  there  appeared  a broad  green  walk;  but  our  leader 
<c  informing  us  of  the  danger  of  pairing  that  flippery  path,  wc  did  not  proceed. 
ft  We  now  contemplated  the  feene  with  awe-ftruck  wonder.  We  flood  diredtly 
“ facing  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  the  form  of  which  gives  it  the  name  of 
“ Saddleback  : and  to  the  lake,  a perpendicular  rocky  precipice  prefented  itfelf, 

extending  to  the  north-eaft  fide  of  the  mountain  called  Foul-cragg.  To  the 
**  right  hand,  the  fleepnels  of  the  rocks  gradually  declined  ; above  us,  and  on  the 
" left,  they  were  flupendous  and  perpendicular;  fo  that  in  one  half  of  the  circle 
<f  the  rocks  are  lofty  and  precipitous,  whilit  in  the  other  half  they  gradually  de- 
“ creafed.  My  fellow  traveller  wouly  proceed  no  further,  and,  with  my  guide,  I 
,c  was  left  to  explore  the  other  parts  of  the  mountain.  Winding  round,  and 
u keeping  the  cavity  on  our  right,  we  attained  the  ridge  or  fummit  of  the  rock, 
" where  we  found  a paflage  three  or  four  yards  broad  : on  the  right,  the  defeent  to 
u the  lake  looked  truly  awful ; whilfl  the  fteep  rocks  on  the  other  fide  were  lofty, 
u and  not  to  be  climbed  by  human  fieps.  This  paflage,  fome  hundred  yards  in 
" length,  may  be  compared  to  a bridge  covered  with  grafs.  Having  reached  the 
“ fummit,  we  went  to  the  point  nearefl  to  Kefwick  vale,  and  there  enjoyed  a moft 
u delightful  profpeft ; from  thence  we  pafied  to  the  next  point,  being  Foul-era ?gt 
,c  with  Skiddaw  on  the  left ; from  whence  we  looked  down  into  a dreadful  a by  is, 
tl  the  bottom  of  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate:  fheep  frequently  perifh  in 
“ this  place,  as  the  number  of  dead  carcafles  and  fkeletons  evinced. — We  walked 
r<  back  by  the  fide  next  to  the  lake,  but  to  look  down  from  thence  was  fo  terrible,  I 
’*«  could  not  endure  it  a moment.  We  perceived  from  thence,  that  my  companion, 
**  whom  we  had  laft  left,  was  laid  upon  the  ground  ; I preifed  the  guide  to  haften 
**  to  him,  but  he  refilled,  alledging,  that  a fog  was  rifing,  and  it  would  be  very 
“ hazardous  for  me  to  explore  my  way  alone  down  the  mountain:  in  a fhort  time 
" we  were  enveloped  in  a very  denfe  vapour,  fo  that  we  were  obliged  to  keep  near 
" to  each  other  ; the  fudden  change  was  almoft  incredible.  It  was  with  difficulty 
“ my  guide  regained  the  paflage,  or  dry-bridge,  which  we  miffed  on  feveral 
M attempts;  and  one  incautious  flep  would  have  plunged  us  in  the  horrid  abyfs. 
**  The  fog  foon  afterwards  aifperfed,  as  precipitately  as  it  came  on  ; and  left  us 
u again  under  a ferene  fky.  We  pafied  to  the  foot  of  Foul-cragg%  to  view  its 

f Some  viators,  as  well  as  Mr.  Graves,  have  faid  that  the  lake  contains  35  acres  ; our  correfpondent 
apprehends  that  it  is  not  lefs  than  20  acres  in  dimenfion. 
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“ wonderful  precipices  from  their  bafe ; and  again  fafely  reached  Mr.  Clement’s 
“ houfe,  after  a laborious  travel  of  four  hours. 

“ On  the  lide  of  the  mountain  we  found  feveral  large  plots  of  the  Lycopodium 
“ Clavatum , or  club-mofs ; the  creeping  branches  of  which  were  clofely  matted 
“ and  interwoven,  and  formed  a carpet,  that  feemed  to  furpafs  the  workmanfhip 
“ of  the  fineft  artifts.” 

Our  correfpondent  adds — “ On  an  excurfion  laft  fummer,  I went  to  view  Skiddaw, 
“ and  that  I might  have  the  profpeds  in  their  utmoft  grandeur,  I reached  the 
“ higheft  point  of  the  mountain  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  fun  was 
“ riling ; the  air  was  calm  and  ferene,  and  I enjoyed  the  view  of  the  magnificent 
“ fcenery  around  me  for  near  an  hour. — So  many  writers  have  given  defcriptions 
“ of  their  paiTage,  and  the  fcenery  around  Skiddaw,  that  I forbear  adding  thereto  : 
“ but  muft  repeat,  that  Saddleback,  in  refpedt  to  curiofity,  will  afford  the  traveller 
*•  more  fat  is  fad  ion.” 

In  Mr.  Clarke’s  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  there  is  an  account  of  the  mountain 
of  Saddleback,  faid  to  have  been  received  from  a Mr.  Crosfield. — Speaking  of 
Mr.  Grey’s  negled  of  the  ftupendous  fcenery  here,  Mr.  Clarke  makes  the  follow- 
ing apology — “ His  tender,  melancholy,  and  delicate  mufe,  delighted  to  fport  in 
“ funny  vales  ; or  to  recline  under  the  {hade  of  the  fpreading  oak.  lifieningto  the 
“ warbling  of  the  feathered  choir  over  his  head,  or  the  tinkling  of  the  ftream  that 
“ ran  purling  at  his  feet.” — It  is  related,  that  the  lake  before-mentioned  had  excited 
Mr.  Crosfield’s  curiofity,  and  he  determined  to  examine  the  adjacent  parts,  and 
there  found  “ vetrified  lumps,  refenibling  glafs-houfe  flags,  in  fome  places  lying 
“ loofe,  in  others  evidently  fitted  by  fufhion  to  the  crevices  and  irregularities  of 
“ the  fiones  among  which  they  lay.  Likewife  many  large  blocks  of  ftone,  inter- 
“ mixed  with  marcafite,  in  fuch  plenty,  as  to  be  inflammable;  in  other  places  there 
" was  a firatum  of  matter,  a foot  or  more  in  thicknefs,  which  lay  upon  the  rocks, 
“ and  feemed  to  have  undergone  a great  degree  of  heat.”  Thefe  appearances 
induced  him  to  climb  the  mountain. 

His  road  led  obliquely  along  the  fide  of  Souter-fell , the  whole  of  which  rc- 
fembles  a mafs  of  rubbifh  ; the  top  of  that  fell  he  reckoned  the  firfl  landing  place, 
compofed  of  loofe  fragments  of  fione,  intermixed  with  detached  lumps  of  quartz 
and  thillas.  The  top  of  Scales-fell  he  calls  the  fecond  landing  place  : “ Here,  (he 
“ fays)  he  came  to  the  brink  of  the  firfl  of  thole  hideous  chafms  which  follow  the 
“ fouthern  face  of  this  mountain.” — “ This  firfl  chafm,  though  by  far  the  leaft 
“ formidable,  is  inconceivably  horrid;  its  width  is  about  two  hundred  yards,  and 
“ its  depth  at  leaf!  fix  hundred:  after  a fieep  and  painful  afcent  of  about  a mile,  I 
“ came  to  the  brink  of  the  other  gulphs.  Here  a point  of  the  mountain  juts  out 
“ like  the  angle  of  a baflion,  between  two  of  thefe  horrid  abyfles.  I flood  upon 
“ this,  and  had  on  each  fide  a gulph  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  at  leafl: 
“eight  hundred  deep;  their  fides  were. rocky,  bare,  and  rough,  fcarcely  the 
“ appearance  of  vegetation  upon  them  ; and  their  bottoms  were  covered  with 
“ pointed  broken  rocks.  Paffing  this,  I arrived  at  the  fartheft  point,  where 
“ the  mountain  has  every  appearance  of  being  fplit ; and  at  the  bottom  I faw  hills 
“ about  forty  yards  high,  and  a mile  in  length,  which  feem  to  have  been  raifed 
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“ from  the  rubbifh  that  has  fallen  from  the  mountain.  From  hence  I went  to  the 
“ fummit,  where  I could  fee  the  tarn,  which,  as  I was  elevated  upwards  of  two* 
“ hundred  yards  above  it,  appeared  very  fmali : here  likewife  1 had  a moft  beau- 
44  tiful  view'  of  the  country  for  many  miles  round,  and  could  not  help  obferving, 
44  that  the  back  of  this  mountain  is  as  remarkably  fmooth,  as  its  front  is  horrid. 
“ I then  defcended  towards  the  tarn,  which  is  an  oval  piece  of  water,  about  two 
“ hundred  yards  from  eaff  to  weft,  and  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  from  north  to 
“ fout’n  : it  is  furrounded  by  rocks,  except  an  opening  towards  the  eaft,  where  they 
“ have  been  evidently  broken  down.  Standing  near  this  opening,  I difcharged  my 
44  gun,  when  the  echo  was  inconceivable.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate,  that  he  lent  the  minerals  which  he  then  collected  to 
Dr.  Black,  Profeffor  of  Chemiftry  at  Edinburgh:  and  he  draws  this  conclufion, 
that  the  mountain  had  formerly  been  in  a volcanic  ftate,  and  that  this  tarn  had  been- 
the  mouth  or  crater  of  the  mountain. 

Mr.  Clarke  adds- — That  on  the  fouth  fide,  above  a place  called  High- Row,  and 
in  fome  other  parts,  trials  have  been  made  for  minerals,  but  at  what  time,  and  with 
what  fuccefs,  there  is  no  tradition  : he  went  into  one  of  the  levels,  and  found  the 
works  had  been  carried  on  previous  to  the  ufe  of  gunpowder,  as  there  were  no 
other  marks  but  of  picks  and  wedges.  That  at  the  forge  below  Felljide , there  is- 
a lubterraneous  palfage  cut  through  the  rock;  w here  no  other  means  than  the 
work  of  picks  and  wedges  has  been  ufed.  Camden  mentions  copper  mines 
w rought  in  New  lands  ; but  not  a tradition  nor  a veftige  ot  thefe  works  remains.* 

ULLS  WATER. 

* Jofeph  Browne,  D D.  late  Provoft  cf  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  a place  called  the  Tongue, 
in  Watermillock,  in  the  year  I 700,  and  was  baptized  the  19th  of  December,  in  that  year.  His  father, 
George  Browe  was  a reputable  yeoman  but  not  of  much  property  as  we  know  only  of  a fmali  tenement, 
he  pcfTefTed  in  the  chapelry  of  Newkirk,  in  the  parilh  of  Grayitock.  Being  induftrious,  howevei,  and 
frugal,  he  was  enabled  to  give  his  for.  a claflical  education  at  Barton  fchool ; and  after  he  had  laid  a good 
foundation  of  learning  there,  to  fend  him  to  Queen’s  College,  where  he  was  admitted  a member  on  the 
22d  day  of  March,  1716-7.  It  was  probably  at  Barton  fchool  that  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the 
late  Edward  Haffel,  Efquire  of  Dalemain  : their  friendlhip  was  conxinued  and  fixed,  by  their  being  af- 
terwards  fellow  collegians ; and  there  is  a tradition,  that  he  was  allifted  in  the  expence  of  his  education 
by  the  beneficence  of  the  Dalemain  family. 

At  the  univerfity,  his  good  behaviour  and  rapid  progrefs  in  knowledge,  procured  him  many  friend* 
that  were  of  great  fervice  to  him.  In  due  time  he  was  elctled  Taberdar  upon  the  foundation  ; and  having- 
gone  through  that  office  with  honour,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Nov.  4th,  1724,  and  was  chofeiv 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  cojlege.  Not  long  after  this,  he  publilhed,  from  the  univerfity  prefs,  a fplendid. 
edition  of  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Maphseus  Barberinus,  or  Pope  Urban  the  VIII,  with  an  elegant  dedi- 
cation to  Edward  Haffel,  Efq.  his  great  friend  and  patron. 

On  the  fit  ft  of  April,  1731,  he  was  elefted  Fellow,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor,  having  feveral  young 
noblemen  of  the  firft  rank  entrufted  to  his  care.  In  this  ufeful  and  important  ftation  he  continued  many 
years,  exercifing  ftri£t  difeipline,  and  afiiduonfly  ftudying  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the  college.  He 
took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  July  the  9th,  1 743,  and  was  prefented  by  the  provoft  and  fociety  to  the  redlory 
of  Bramlhot  in  Hampfhire,  May  ift,  1746.  The  univeifity  conferred  upon  him  the  profefforfhip  of 
Natural  Philofophy  in  17+7,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  was  fucceeded  in  it  by  the  late  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Wheeler. 

At  his  living  at  Bramlhot,  he  refided  more  than  ten  years  ; during  which  time  he  was  collated  to  the 
chancellorlhip  of  Hereford,  and  was  made  a Canon  Refidentiary,  by  the  Right  Honourable  and  Right 
Reverend  Lord  James  Beauclerk,  Bilhop  of  that  diocefe,  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil. 
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WE  fhould  hold  ourfelves  highly  blameable,  were  we  to  pafs  negligently  over 
thofe  fubjefts  of  fafhionable  curiofity, 

THE  LAKES.* 

A refpedablc  writer  has  oblerved,  “ In  truth,  a more  pleafing  tour  than  thefe 
u lakes  hold  out  to  men  of  leifure  and  curiofity,  cannot  be  defired.  We  pene- 
“ trate  the  Glaciers,  traverfe  the  Rhone,  and  the  Rhine,  whilft  our  domeftic  lakes 
“ of  Ullfwaler , Kefwick , and  IVindermere , exhibit  fcenes  in  fo  fublime  a flile,  with 
“ fuch  beautiful  colourings  of  rocks,  wood,  and  water,  backed  with  fo  tremendous 
««  a difpofition  of  mountains,  that  if  they  do  not  fairly  take  the  lead  of  all  the  views 
“ of  Europe,  yet  they  are  indifputably  fuch,  as  no  Englifh  traveller  fhould  leave 
“ behind  him.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Smith,  provoft  of  Queen’s  college,  November  23d,  1756,  Dr.  Browne  offered 
himfelf  a candidate  for  the  Headfhip,  and  had  for  his  formidable  competitor,  the  Revered  George  Fo. 
thergill,  D.  D.  principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  who  had  likewife  been  Fellow  of  the  college,  and  an  eminent 
tutor,  and  was  a perfon  univerfally  efteemed.  The  eledlion  lafted  three  days,  and  each  candidate  having, 
upon  every  day’s  ferutiny,  an  equality  of  votes,  both  among  the  fenior  and  junior  Fellows,  Dr.  Browns 
being  the  fenior  candidate,  was  (as  the  ftatute  directs)  declared  duly  elefted  provoft.  This  conteft  made 
no  difagreement  between  the  two  competitors,  they  lived  in  the  fame  harmony  and  friendfhip  as  before. 

In  the  year  1759,  Dr.  Browne  was  appointed  Vice  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  which  arduous  office 
together  with  that  of  his  Headfhip,  he  managed  with  great  ability  and  prudence,  till  the  25th  of  March 
1765  ; on  the  evening  of  which  day,  he  received  a levere  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  rendered  him  utterly 
incapable  of  bufinefs. 

Under  that  calamity  he  languilhed  till  the  1 7th  of  June,  J 767,  and  then  died,  leaving  behind  him  the 
charafter  of  being  a well-bred  man,  a polite  as  well  as  a profo  md  fcholar,  an  agreeable  companion,  and 
a ftcady  friend.  There  was  a gravity  and  authority  in  his  looks  and  deportment,  that  reflected  dignity 
upon  the  public  offices  he  fuftained.  He  continued  Vice  Chancellor  an  unufual  length  of  time,  and 
prefided  at  the  memorable  Fnccenia  when  the  Earl  of  Litchfield  was  inftalled.  We  have,  moreover,  the 
moll  refpe&able  authority  for  a circumftauee  lefs  known,  that  in  the  arrangements  of  the  higher  powers, 
lie  was  marked  out  for  one  of  the  firft  vacancies  in  the  Epifcopal  bench  ; but  all  further  worldly  prefer- 
ment  was  prevented,  by  the  fad  breach  in  his  health,  which  terminated  in  his  diffolution. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  a learned  gentleman  for  the  above  life,  whofe  modefty  will  not 

permit  us  to  infert  his  name.  — The  Editors. 

* Dodfley’s  Cclleftion,  vol.  I.  in  which  is  Dr.  Dalton’s  poem,  was  printed  in  1758. 

Dr.  Brown’s  Defcriptive  Letter  relative  to  Kefwick,  was  printed  at  Newcaftle  in  1767,  which  excit- 
ed a general  curiofity,  and  drew  many  vifitors  to  the  lakes. 

W.  Hutchinfon’s  Tour  was  made  in  Anguft,  1773  ’>  ar>d  L’s  book,  entitled  “ An  Excuifion  to  the 
Lakes,”  was  publifhed  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1774. 

Weft’s  “ Guide  to  the  Lakes”  was  publifhed  in  1778. 

Mr.  Gray’s  Letters  were  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death,  of  which  Mr.  Weft  makes  great  applica- 
tion ; and  with  an  illiberality  not  well  fuited  to  his  known  character  and  fituation  in  this  hofpicable 
country,  dealt  with  the  preceding  work  in  a manner  highly  leprehenfible,  and  worthy  of  retaliation,  had 
not  feme  benevolent  principles  prevailed  over  refentment. ibid. 
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Part  of  Ullfwater  lies  within  this  county,  terminating  where  Glencoinf  beck 
or  rivulet  empties  ltfelf  into  the  lake. 

We  have  already  trefpalfed  greatly  on  the  partial  rule  of  confining  our  hiftory 
rigidly  to  the  limits  of  the  county;  having  ftepped  over  the  boundary,  where  we 
apprehended  we  could  procure  either  amufement  or  information  to  our  reader#: — 
in  our  further  progrefs  we  ihall  prefume  to  take  the  fame  liberty,  when  we  have 
the  like  objeds  in  view. 

The  road  which  leads  from  Amblefide,  in  Weftmorland,  to  Ullfwater,  is  a truly 
alpine  pafs,  near  the  fummits  of  the  mountains,  dreary  and  defolate.  Some  Hones 
near  the  road  are  called  Kirkftones  :*  but  they  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  any  druidical  work;  nor  in  their  figure,  or  otherwife,  to  point  out  any 
particular  caufe  for  their  name.§  We  took  a (hort  repaft  at  a little  public  houfc 

in 


f Glencoin  or  Glencune  is  a fmall  cuftomary  manor,  (member  of  the  manor  of  Deepdale,  belonging 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  confiding  only  of  three  cuftomary  tenements,  of  the  annual  rent  of 
3I.  4s.  a twenty -penny  fine  on  the  death  of  lord  or  tenant,  and  a thirty-penny  fine  on  alienation.  The 
wood,  with  a fifhery,  are  free,  paying  an  annual  quit-rent  of  two  marks.  One  Harrifon  who  poflefled 
Glencoin,  wafted  it  in  fruitlefs  law  fuits,  contending  with  the  lord  of  Grayftock,  an  Ant/eus  in  the 
conflict.  It  was  purchafed  by  one  Graves,  who  greatly  improved  it  value,  and  it  continues  the  pofleffion 
of  one  of  his  defendants : — 


. • “ Of  antres  vaft,  and  defarts  idle, 

“ Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whofe  heads  touch  heaven, 

“ It  is  our  hint  to  fpeak.” 

Shakespeare’s  Othello, 


* No  wonder  if  fome  fuch  thoughts  as  the  following  enter  the  mind  of  a perfon  on  his  fifft  afeent  to 
a hill  like  Kirkftone  : — 


“ Sure  thefe  grand  rocks, from  whofe  tremendous  height 
“ I fee  the  big  fwoln  clouds  below 
“ More  than  a work  of  chance  to  reafon  ftiow ; 

“ For  wifdom’s  eye  muft  know, 

“ That  none  but  Heaven’s  Almighty  Hand 
* Could  caufe  from  chaos,  and  from  gloomy  night, 

“ Such  order,  beauty,  majefty  to  flow. 

“At  whofe  but  his  command 

“ Could  waters  fpread,  vales  fink,  and  mountains  rife, 

“ In  forms  like  thefe,  beneath  the  vaulted  ikies  ?” 


^ From  Hartfop  Highfield,  on  the  defeent  from  Kirkftone,  is  a very  grand  view,  enlivened  by  the 
palling  of  the  numerous  workmen,  who  are  employed  in  the  flate  quarries,  and  who,  in  a Angular  mariner, 
bring  down  the  flates  by  drawing  a fledge  ; there  is  great  difficulty  in  contriving  to  impede  the  velocity 
of  the  fledge,  with  a load  of  about  5 cwt.  from  over-running  its  condudlor,  and  carrying  him  headlong 
down  the  precipice. 

The  hills  furrounding  this  lake  are  moftly  formed  of  argillaceous  ftone  ; no  calcareous  earth  or  limc- 
ftone  being  near  it,  except  on  Barton-fell.  The  rocks  generally  confift  of  different  fpecies  of  the 
fchijiic  earth , or  Jlat.cJlone.  Though,  on  the  fummit  of  a hill,  near  Helvellyn,  is  a ftratum  of  flint,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  we  have  obfei  ved  in  this  county.  That  regularity  of  ftrata  of  different  kinds  of  ftone, 
&c.  is  not  obfervable  here,  that  there  is  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  county  ;' and  again  where  the  hills  are 
confiderably  lower  on  the  vveflern  fide,  and  at  a diftance  from  the  larger  lakes.  The  Blue-rag , as  it  is 
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in  the  glen ; it  was  homely  cheer,  but  the  be  ft  that  the  honeft  people  could  provide 
for  us.  Though  the  mouth  of  this  glen  lies  w ithin  the  fight  of  the  fmoke  of  the 
luxuries  of  Penrith,  we  were  informed  (fuch  is  the  virtue  of  the  valley)  that  fpiritu*. 
ous  liquors  were  not  fold  there,  till  within  the  laft  feven  years ; wine  has  not  yet 
found  its  way  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants,  except  perhaps  a bottle  or  two 
for  the  guefts  at  a birth  or  a chriftening.  Nacive  innocence  and  rural  fimplicity 

were 

called,  Is  the  general  {tone  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  produces  the  thin  hluefiate , fo  much  efteemed 
In  the  capital,  and  tnoft  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  called  fchijlic  earth  by  fome,  or  w hinjlone,  and 
by  others,  lava.  Mr.  Walker,  who  conducts  an  apparatus  for  philofophieal  experiments,  fays, — “ For 
“ my  part,  1 confider  it  to  be  a kind  of  bafaltes , though  it  does  not  chryftalize  like  the  giant' s caufeouay, 
“ in  Ireland , or  Fingal’s  cave , in  the  Hebrides,  in  five,  fix,  or  eight  fides  ; but  it  lies  in  a kind  of  cubical 
“ or  rhomboidal  blocks,  and  fplits  like  Iceland  chryftal,  running  in  a kind  of  vein  through  feveral  moun- 
« tains  in  the  fame  direction."  The  general  ftrata  are  more  perpendicular  than  limeftone,  and  the  lamellae 
divide  perpendicularly.  Cubical  pieces  of  yellow  marcafite  of  different  fizes  are  found  in  the  {late.  Some 
Is  alfo  beautifully  marked  with  dendroides , or  foiliage  of  ferns  and  other  vegetables.  The  vegetation  on 
the  fur  face  is  mofiy,  with  heather,  and  the  foil  wet. 

There  is  one  curious  fpeftacle  often  obferved  by  the  flrephera  on  the  fummit  of  the  mountains,  which 
the  traveller  may  never  chance  to  fee,  but  which  is  fo  happily  delineated  in  the  following  ftanza,  that 
he  may  the  lefs  regret  it  ; — 

“ And  oft’  the  craggy  cliffs  he  lov’d  to  climb, 

“ When  all  in  mill  the  world  below  was  loft, 

“ What  dreadful  pleafure  1 there  to  ftand  fublime, 

“ Like  ftiipwreck’d  mariner,  on  defart  coaft, 

**  And  view  th’  enormous  wafte  of  vapour,  toft 
u In  billows  length’ning  to  th’  horizon  round, 

“ Now  fcoop’d  in  gulphs,  with  mountains  now  embofs’d, 

“ Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound.” 

Beattie’s  Minstrel. 

As  we  defeended  the  narrow  vale,  a heavy  and  dark  vapour  rolled  over  the  fummits  of  the  mountains, 
which  were  ftupendous,  and  the  funbeanrs  painted  the  diftant  valley,  thus  proceeding 

“ Through  woods,  and  mountains  wild,  we  came  at  laft 
“ Into  a pleafant  vale,  that  lonely  lay 
“ Betwixt  two  hills,  whofe  high  heads  overplaced, 

“ The  vallty  did  with  cool  {hade  overcaft  : 

“ Through  midft  thereof  a little  river  roll’d.” 

Spencer, 

This  little  river,  called  Goldrill beck , iffues  from  a fmall  lake,  embofomed  in  mountains,  called  Broad 
Water,  by  others  Brother  Water,  from  two  brothers  being  drowned  in  it; — and,  what  is  Angular,  a 
fimilar  accident  occurred  about  feven  years  ago.  When  we  had  defeended  thus  far,  the  following  lines 
occurred  10  us,  v'hich  may  here  not  unaptly  be  introduced 

“ Defcending  now  from  ./Ether’s  pure  domain, 

“ By  fancy  boine  to  range  the  nether  plain. 

**  Behold  all  winning  novelty  d fplay’d 
" Along  the  vale,  the  mountain,  and  the  (hade ; 

“ The  feenes,  but  late  diminutive,  refame 
“ Their  native  grandeur,  and  their  wanted  bloom. 
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were  confpicuous  in  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  Happy  in  what  they  enjoyed, 
they  did  not  alloy  the  pofleflion  of  it,  with  idly  fighing  after  what  was  denied 
them.  It  would  be  an  offence  to  Heaven,  as  well  as  to  humanity,  to  excite 
longings  in  fuch  a people,  for  other  lituations,  and  other  circumftances.t  The 
chief  perfon  who  inhabits  Patterdale,  is  of  the  name  of  Mounfey,  who  has  con- 
liderable  poffeflions  and  allodial  property,  from  which  circumftance  he  has  been 
called  by  his  neighbours,  King  of  Patterdale  : as  the  French  call  fuch  perfons  Coqu. 
de  Village.*  The  church  is  prettily  placed  on  a level  green,  and  has  a folemn 
afpe<5t  under  the  fhadow  of  the  mountains.  A yew  tree  there,  which  Fill  pre- 

ferves 

“ The  woods  expand  their  umbrage  o’er  the  deep, 

“ And  with  ambitious  aim,  afeend  the  fteep; 

“ Stage  above  ftage  their  vigorous  arms  invade 
“ The  tailed  cliffs,  and  wrap  them  in  the  fhade  ; 

“ Each,  in  its  own  pre-eminence,  regains 
“ The  high  dominion  of  the  fubjecl  plains, 

“ Smiling  beneath  ; fuch  fmiles  the  people  wear, 

**  Happy  in  a paternal  monarch’s  care.” -Killarnet. 

“ Hail  awful  feenes  ! that  calm  the  troubled  breaft, 

“ And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repofe, 

“ Can  palfion’s  wildeft  uproar  lay  to  reft, 

“ A nd  whifper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes  ! 

“ Here  innocence  may  wander  fafe  from  toes, 
i(  And  contemplation  foar  on  feraph  wings. 

“ O folitude  ! the  man  who  thee  forgoes, 

“ When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  flings, 

“ Shall  never  know  the  fource  where  real  grandeur  fprings.” — Beattie. 

“ May  ftill  thy  hofpitable  fwains  be  bleft 
“ In  rural  innocence  thy  mountains  ftill 
“ Teem  with  the  fleecy  race  ; thy  tuneful  woods 
“ For  ever  flourifh  ; and  thy  vales  look  gay.” 

Armstrong  on  Health. 

-j-  Mr.  Claike,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  gives  a very  differen  account  of  the  inhabitants,  which  we 
are  happy  not  to  have  difeovered.  We  cannot  forbear  exclaiming  with  the  poet : — 

“ Oh  peaceful  vale 

“ May  ftill  thy  hofpitable  fwains,”  &c . — ibid. 

And  another  poet  faid, — 

“ Hail,  awful  feenes !”  &c— — — — Beattie. 

* Mr.  Gilpin  obferves  of  him — “ I could  not  help  thinking  that  if  I were  inclined  to  envy  the  fitua- 
u tion  of  any  potentate  in  Europe,  it  would  be  that  of  the  King  of  Patterdale.  The  pride  of  many 
“ principalities  would  (brink  in  a companion  with  the  magnificence  of  his  dominions.” 

Tradition  has  afiigtied  anothei  itafon  for  the  family  being  dignified  with  this  title.  It  is  faid,  that 
during  the  frequent  incurfions  of  the  borderers,  the  anceftor  of  this  family  prote&ed  the  inhabitants  of 
the  vale,  from  rapint  and  plunder,  by  making  a (land  at  the  narrow  pafs  of  Styh'ro’w  C.ragg,  with  only 
about  a 'core  o<  (hepherds  againft  a large  troop  of  opponents,  whom  they  defeated.  In  reward  of  fuch 
eminent  fervice,  the  people  called  him  King  of  Patterdale. 
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ferves  its  poor  remnants  of  life,  may  challenge  any  one  in  the  ifland.  We  vifited 
the  yew  tree  (on  the  fcore  of  antiquity)  of  the  late  minifter,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mat- 
tifon,  of  whom  it  is  (aid,  “ That  he  was  curate  of  Patterdale  for  near  fixty 

“ years ; 


The  imageiy  and  feenery  of  the  following  fine  piece  of  poetry,  tranferibed  from  “ Songs  of  the 
“ Aboriginal  Bards  of  Biitain,’'  by  Mr.  Richards,  is  fo  ftrikingly  appropriated  to  this  county,  and  we 
could  almoft  fay,  to  this  peculiar  place  and  its  hiftory,  that  we  can  hardly  help  believing  it  muff  a&ually 
have  been  written  on  the  fpot : — 


“ Amid  the  darkly-rolling  dorms,  '{ 

That  gird  Helvellyn’s  craggy  fides,  X 

With  afpedl  fierce,  and  warrior  (hides  y 

The  painted  Britons’  giant  forms  T 

Rufh  in  wild  tumult  to  the  vale  below  ; 5 X 

With  fiery  rage  their  eyeballs  glow  ; 0 

Their  rude  arms  clafir  with  hideous  clang  ; y 
Torches  wildly  hurl’d  in  air  X 

Flafh  round  the  rocks  a direful  glare  ; 

Frighted  Skiddaw  heard  from  far  10  X 

The  rattling  of  the  feythed  car ; • X 


Wide  Windermere  with  mountain  echoes  rang,  0 
And  Kefwick’s  filent  lake  (hook  with  the  (hout  of  X 
war. 

High  on  a dark  cliff’s  beetling  brow, 

Which  caffs  its  broad  embrowning  (hade 
Acrols  the  rugged  dell  below, 

The  bards,  in  radiant  rows  difplay’d, 

To  the  fierce  troops  that  wildly  pafs  beneath, 

Their  kindly  numbers  breathe. 

Gallant  warriors  ! fo  your  fires. 

In  days  of  yore,  by  Deva’s  ftream, 

Rous’d  to  fury  by  our  lyres, 

Darted  battles’  vivid  gleam. 

' The  faulchions,  now  that  glittering  rife, 

Shone  at  your  father’s  finewy  thighs  ; 

Each  axe  has  cleft  a valiant  foe  ; 

Each  fpear  has  laid  a Roman  low  ; 

And  all  thofe  feythes  through  legions  flew. 
Drinking  life’s  empurpled  dew. 

But  nobler  triumphs  wait  the  coming  day  : 

From  cold  Alaunus’  noithem  (hoie 
Kilda’s  familh’d  eagles  pour, 

And  hovering  (hade  their  deftin’d  prey. 

Yonder  darkfomc  clouds  behind 
Joyous  Hefus  fnuffs  the  wind, 


15  x 


2 0 h 


25 
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35 


To  tafte  the  tainted  gales,  that  bear 
Fumes  of  bloodfhed  through  the  air. 

Fated  Romans ! hope  no  more 
To  roam  Flefperia’s  breezy  ffiore  ; 

You  have  look’d  your  laft  on  Tiber’s  waves;  40 
Albion  s rocks  fhall  be  your  graves, 

Britons  : tofs  your  torches  high  ; 

Bid  the  feythed  chariots  fly, 

And  bm  ft  the  mailed  files : - 
With  frantic  yells. 

Pierce  Helvellyn’s  brier’d  dells,  45 

And  (hake  the  diftant  ifles  ; 

Do  ! your  fires'  (hades  afeending  point  the  way; 
Mador  and  Hoel  call  you  to  their  prey  ; 

And  Taranis  from  high  in  thunder  gives  the  day.  5© 
Fir’d  by  mufic’s  magic  fway 
Madly  burfts  the  Britifti  band  ; 

Aghaft,  unnerv’d,  and  fix’d  in  wan  difmay. 

With  curdling  blood  the  fpell-bound  Romans 
(land. 

Each  on  the  ether  looks  with  fpeechlefs  gaze;  55 
Then  views  around  the  dying  and  the  (lain, 
Sadly  revolves  the  palm  of  happier  days. 

And  thinks  with  keen  regret  on  Zama’s  plain.. 
But  foon  the  fouls  that  fir’d  the  Britons,  fall ; 
Then  on  their  bafely-turning  foes  6© 

'1  he  firm  rekindled  legions  rofe,  [ball. 
And  rear’d  the  nervy  arm,  that  tam’d  this  nether 

The  bards  perceiv’d  the  yielding  throng. 
And  quick  refum’d  their  magic  fong ; 65 
By  your  fathers’  warrior-fhades  ; 

By  antique  Mona’s  holy  glades  ; 

By  Cambria’s  rocks  that  ftream’d  of  yore 
With  many  a Conqueror- Roman’s  gore  ; 
By  each’ car  and  flaming  brand, 

That  drove  bold  Julius  from  our  ftrand ; 70 


14.  High  on  a dari  clif' *,]  This  and  the  latter  part  of  the  compofition,  may  bring  to  the  reader’s  recolledtion  the  fublime 
bard  of  Gray.  The  author  hopes,  that  he  (hall  not  be  haftily  condemned  as  a plagiarift  • for  he  trulls,  that,  upon  a more 
accurate  infpedlion,  a (Iriking  difference  will  be  difeovered  both  in  the  imagery,  which  is  felcdted,  and  in  the  Mode  in 
which  it  is  applied-  29.  Life  empurpled  dew.]  Sparfi  rorabant  fanguine  vepres  — Virgii. 

Alaunus.  ] Tbe  river  Tweed.  35.  Hefus .]  The  god  of  war.  50.  Taranis.-]  The  Jupiter  of  the  Britons. 

38.  Zama's  plain.]  The  battle  of  Zama,  in  Africa,  in  which  Ifannibalwas  defeated, 
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«•  years;  the  income  of  his  curacy  for  many  years  was  12I.  and  never  exceeded 
«*  1 81.  per  annum. — -He  married  and  lived  comfortably,  and  had  four  children; — 

“ he 


Turn  : — and  blulhing,  fear  to  fly  ; X 

Revere  your  kind,  and  dare  to  die.  0 

The  foul  (hall  quit  the  ftiffening  clay,  X 
And  mount  thro’  air  to  brighter  fpheres  ; X 
In  warlike  fports  with  Hefus  play,  75  y 
While  Hoel’s  mufic  charms  the  ears  ; 

Then  again  in  earthly  mould 
Shall  Snowden’s  forked  peaks  behold  ; 

Again  through  legions  fcatter  death; 

Again  for  freedom  pour  its  breath. 

Life  is  but  a middle  fpace 
In  endlefs  being’s  circling  race,; 

And  bold  in  battle  to  expire, 

Speaks  the  foul  of  heavenly  fire. 


X 

X 

X 

X 

80  0 


But  ah  ! the  captive’s  mournful  fate  ! 85  X 

To  fwell  the  pomp  that  marks  his  fhame  ; q 
To  knee  the  chief  his  foul  muft  hate, 

And  hear  a coward  blaft  his  name  ; X 

To  tread  Hefperian  ground  ; C 

To  drink  of  Tiber’s  hated  dream  ; 90  J 

With  downcaft  eye,  X 

With  many  a figh,  y 

Sullen,  with  fetter’d  limbs  to  move  along.  • 
The  fport  or  pity  of  an  abjedl  throng  ; 0 

While  conquering  warriors  pafs  with  laurels  y 
crown’d  ; 95  X 

A nd  Albion’s  piftur’d  cities  beam  around  ; a 
Cymbals  and  clarions  fwell  the  triumph  long  ; v 
And  plumy  helmets  wave, and  groves  of  glances  gleam,  X 


The  Britons  hear  ; rj 

They  blufh  ; they  turn  ; they  fight  ; pre-  X 
vail ; 1 00  0 

And  thofe,  whofe  eagle,  high  difplay,  | 

Shadow’d  this  fublunary  fphere,  [pale,  X 
And  made  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  grow,  A 
Now,  trembling,  flee  before  a Britifh  fpear,  'v 

And  dew  their  mails  for  (hatne  with  many  a burn-  X 

Jng  fear.  io5  v 

• »/ 


By  gl°T  rous’d,  and  touch’d  with  nobler  fires,  V 
The  bards  in  holy  fury  feize  their  lyres  ; 

Ye  (hades  of  heroes,  nobly  flain,  0 

Lighting  for  your  native  plain:;  X 

Sons  of  war,  who  bravely  fped,  no  X 

Boadicea  at  your  head  ; * 


If  your  fouls,  return’d  to  light. 

Chafe  the  wolf  down  Snowden’s  height, 

Or  mufe  on  blood  in  caverns  drear, 

Or  poife  in  darkfome  groves  to  fpear ; 1 1 c 

Come,  behold  the  radiant  flame, 

That  fpeaks  the  glory  of  your  name. 

On  Stybrow’s  fummit  ’mid  the  Ikies, 

Let  the  blazing  pile  arife, 

That  o’er  the  mountains,  dark  in  night,  1 20 
Wide  may  ftream  the  glorious  light. 

Hark  ! the  huge  cliffs  of  Patterdale, 

And  lone  Ullfwater,  peaceful  vale, 

Repeat  the  dying  fufferer’s  mournful  wail, 

Lo!  Wild  Airey  her  thundering  torrent  dills,  1 25 
To  hear  the  didant  groans  roll  down  the  midnight 
hills. 

Each  groan,  oh  vanqui(h’d  Rome, 
All-mournful  knells  thy  doom. 

In  yellow  Tiber’s  orange  (hades 
Caefar’s  pining  form  (hall  lie,  130 

And  call  on  didant  Rome  a tearful  eye. 

And  fhuddering  feem  to  hear  the  clalh  of  Albion’s 
blades. 

Revenge  (hall  hunt  your  rafhly  daring  band, 

To  your  own  viny  hills  and  olive  land  ; 

Our  barks  (hall  ride  your  hodile  main,  (35 
Our  fey thed  chariots  (hake  your  luteful  plain. 
And  o’er  your  feven  proud  hills  gleam  many  a 
flaming  brand. 

With  burning  breads  the  warriors  catchthefound. 
And  raife  a yell  profound, 

And  clafh  their  gory  (hields,  14&. 

And  point  with  finewy  arm  Hefperia’s  fouthern. 
fields. 

With  alter’d  drain,  in  meafures  foft  and  flow, 
The  mindrels  melt  the  tender  heart  to  woe. 
Morcar’s  bread  has  ceas’d  to  beat ; 

Galh’d  with  fpears  the  warrior  lies ; 145. 

Bold  he  turn’d  the  bafe  retreat, 

Gain’d  the  day,  and  clos’d  his  eyes. 

The  wounds  that  fear  his  manly  bread. 

Like  blood- llain’d  trophies,  grace  his  bier;. 
Yet  Nature  views  the  feene  deprefs’d,  150! 
And  filent  falls  a pitying  tear. 


77.  Again  in  earthly  mould.]  The  aboriginal  Britons,  believing  in  tranfmigration,  imagined  that  the  foul,  after  death, 
??ould  return  to  earth,  and  animate  future  warriors.  79-  Again  through .]  Vide  Mafon’s  Caradtacus. 

- 116.  Radiant  fame.]  It  was  the  cuftom  with  the  aboriginal  Britons  to  facrifke  their  prifoners. 
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" he  buried  his  mother — he  married  his  father,  and  buried  his  father — he  chriftened 
**  his  wife,  and  publifhed  his  own  banns  of  marriage  in  the  church — he  chrifteneci 
“ and  married  all  his  own  children,  and  educated  his  fon  till  he  was  a good  fcholar, 

and 


Empty  beneath  yon  oak  his  car  is  call, 

Stretch’d  o’er  the  mead  his  couriers  breathlefs  5 
he;  X 

Remembrance  wakes  the  glorious  triumphs  paft, 
And  falls  with  tender  grief  the  gazing  eye.  155  y 
No  move  beneath  the  morning  fun, 

With  dazzling  helm,  in  Nature’s  pride,  0 
The  warrior  down  the  rocks  fhall  run,  y 

His  faulchion  glittering  at  his  fide.  X 

Near  yonder  brook  fhall  reft  his  bones,  1 60  0 
His  gory  axe  befide  him  laid  ; V 

The  fpot  be  mark’d  by  moffy  ftones  ; X 

And  tears  of  warriors  wet  the  blade.  » 


With  bended  forms  the  mourning  chieftainsftand,  0 
And  gaze  the  paly  corfe  with  ftedfaft  eye,  1 65  | 
And  filent  mufe  on  frail  mortality  ; — f 

And  fofteft  forrow  melts  the  fympathetic  band,  v 
Abruptly  in  triumphant  ftrain  X 

The  minftrels  ftrike  their  lyres  again  ; 0 

Morcar,  warriors,  is  not  dead,  170  X 

He  again  fliall  rear  his  head,  X 

Lift  the  axe,  and  dye  with  blood  y 

Wide  Sabrina’s  fandy  flood.  X 

For  long  as  Cambria’s  fti  earns  fhall  run  k 

Sparkling  to  the  golden  fun,  175  0 

Thro’  warrior-forms  from  frame  to  frame,  X 
The  foul  fhall  deathlefs  fhift  its  flame.  0 
Ye,  who  to  wilds  and  northern  mountains  fled,  i 
In  keener  fkies  make  the  hard  rocks  your  bed,  X 
Shall  vifit  earth  in  happier  day,  180  0 

On  Thames’s  cultur’d  margin  play  ; X 

Shall  wear  the  laurel  which  ye  won  of  yore,  \ 
And  lafte  the  freedom  purchas’d  by  your  gore,  v 

We,  the  bards,  fhall  frequent  die,  y 

And  rife  to  breathe  our  native  fky  ; 185  X 

Enflrrm’d  in  more  than  mortal  forms 
Sing  ’mid  Cambria  s mountain  ftorms  ; 

In  gentle  fummer’s  even-tide  .x 

Recline  on  Mulla’s  reedy  fide  ; 5 

Or  haunt  for  ages  Arun’s  humble  vales ; 190  X 

This  harp  on  Avon’s  bank  firall  found  ; X 
Hoel’s  high  foul  within  the  lieaven’s  high  bound,  J 
f refume  an  earthly  gueft,  and  draw  empyreal  gales.  X 


But  ye,  brave  chiefs,  in  diftant  days, 

Shall  claim  a more  exalted  praife.  197 
Ye,  as  the  ages  flow  unfold, 

Kindling  a mighty  Saxon’s  patriot  mould, 

To  peaceful  homes  and  focial  fires, 

To  cultur’d  plains  and  feftive  boards 
Shall  call  from  hills  and  woods  the  wandering- 
hordes,  200 

And  lift  the  lofty  city’s  glittering  fpire3. 

Ye,  as  the  years  in  happier  courfes  fly, 

Where  Thames’s  cryftal  waters  feed 
The  grafly  plain  of  Runnimede, 

Torn  from  a tyrant’s  hand  firall  bear  on  high  205 
The  facred  roll  of  liberty. 

On  ocean’s  marge  a fable  prince  fliall  ftand, 

And  fhew  a captive  monarch  to  the  Land, 

And  pointing  to  his  conqueft  o’er  the  main, 

Bid  fwell  the  thrilling  blood  thro’  every  Britifh 
vein.  2x0 

See  the  white  fails  fwell. 

To  Albion’s  cliffs  ye  bid  farewell ; 

And  Sion’s  rocky  fummit  hears 
The  frequent  clafh  of  Britifh  fpeais. 

Lo  ! in  a train  of  golden  years  21 J 

A virgin  queen  appears, 

Tir’d  by  the  fpirit  which  of  yore 
Bunduca’s  warrior-body  bore  ; 

Sublime  on  Albion’s  whitening  cliffs  fire  Hands, 
The  fchemtsof  unnam’d  empires  in  her  hands;  2 20 
And  bids  Britannia’s  banners  wave  unfurl’d 
O’er  oceans  now  unknown,  and  circle  this  wide 
world. 

Thou,  Ofcar,  on  the  cliff’s  rough  brow. 
Nodding  thy  dire  plumes  o’er  the  captur’d  foe  ; 
Whom  Hefus  to  immortal  flame  confign’d,  225 
Ere  yet  the  foul  in  earth  was  fhrin’d ; 

Thou  in  time’s  remoteft  fpace 
Shalt  fire  fire  a patriot  form  divine  ; 

The  feeptred  race 

Shall  crofs  the  dark  and  ftormy  brine,  230 
From  where  Germania’s  broad  romantic  ftreams 
Refound  the  mountain  monfters’  midnight  roar  j 
And,  as  they  growling  roam  the  craggy  fhore, 
Refleft their  rugged  formsto  themoon’s  paly  beams. 


] 86.  More  than  mortal  forms .]  The  Welch  bards.  289.  Spencer.  190.  Collins,  Otway,  and  Mrs.  C.  Smith, 
I9I.  Shakefpeare.  19a.  Milton. — Into  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  I have  prefum'd 

An  earthly  guejly  and  drawn  empyreal  air.  Paradisz  Lost. 

I97.  A mighty  Saxon's.]  Alfred.  206.  The  iigning  of  Magna  Charta.  207.  A fable  prince.]  Edward  the 

Black  Prince.  210.  The  Crufades.  2x6.  A virgin  queen.]  Elizabeth,  »a8.  Patriot  form  divicec.]  His 

frefeet  Majefty.  229.  The  feeptred  race.  ] The  houfe  of  Brunfwick, 
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“ and  fit  for  the  college  : — he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-fix,  and  died  poflefied  of 

“ one  tboufand pounds  /”f 

As  we  advanced  to  the  boundary  of  the  counties,  we  had  a fine  view  of  the 
upper  flieet  of  the  lake  of  Ullfwater.  Whence  the  name  of  the  lake  is  derived, 
the  reader  is  left  to  conjecture.  Ulphus,  as  Lord  of  Grayftock,  might  give  it.  But 
there  is  no  hiftorical  foundation  for  the  prefumption  that  Ulphus  had  pofiefiions 
here.  The  conjecture,  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Wolf' s -water,  is  lomewhat 
more  probable,  as  the  afpedt  of  the  environs  of  the  lake  every  where  encourages 
the  idea,  that  this  was  the  refort  of  wolves  for  ages. ||  In  the  point  of  view  which 
pleafed  us  rnoft,  the  lake  lay  before  us  with  an  indented  fhore,  where  many  fmali 
promontories  fhoot  their  fpits  of  land  a confiderable  way  into  the  lake ;§  fome  of 
them  are  rocky,  others  are  covered  with  verdure,  the  neareft  ground  on  the  right 
confided  of  dupendous  cliffs  and  rocks,  whofe  lofty  fummits  were  covered  with 
dately  oaks.  On  the  more  didant  declivities,  fome  few  fcattered  cottages  were 
feen,  over  which,  woods  that  feem  to  encircle  on  gird  round  the  mountains,  gave 
a folemn  fnade,  whild  the  grey  fummits  were  capt  with  clouds.  Patterdale,  in 
the  next  place,  opened  its  narrow  bofom,  dilcovering  its  ordinary,  but  venerable, 
church;  feated  in  a fort  of  folemn  plain,  with  two  or  three  furrounding  hamlets, 
over  which  frowned  the  king's  manfion,  perched  on  the  fide  of  a cliff,  damp,  and 


Ev’n  now  thro’  fields  of  purer  air  235  a Wide  over  torrid  fands  and  winter  zones. 

Andraftic  bids  prepare  v Britannia’s  pendant  proudly  ftrearr.s  ; 230 

Hours  of,  delight  and  years  with  glory  crown'd,  X And  every  liar,  that  beautifies  the  night, 

To  move  their  golden  round,  X Where’er  it  roams,  on  Albion’s  empire  beam3. 

When  blefs’d  in  his  imperial  fway  £ Or  when  it  pales  at  dawn  its  fetting  light, 

The  fun  more  glad  fhall  fliine  and  kindlier  pafs  the  X Or  from  the  mifty  wave  uplifts  its  circlet  bright, 
day.  240  0 

There  reft  on  clouds.reclin’d,  V Theyfang; — andrapturebrighten’d  every  eye;255 

Sceptres,  and  laureate  wreaths,  and  naval  crowns,  X With  pealing  plaudits  rang  the  vaulted  fley  ; 

Towei’d  cities,  fleets  that  ride  § When  o’er  theeaftern  fummit’s  darkfome  fliade 

mellowing  the  grey  rocks  and 

; — the  warrior  hoft  retires 
That  add  a nobler  nature  to  our  kind.  6 Tocrownthemountaintopswithfacrificialfires.  2,60 

Lo  ! to  our  dazzled  fight  X 

■f  There  are  not  many  perfons,  either  curates  or  others,  who  have  parted  through  a long  life,  deferving 
cither  a more  flriking,  or  a more  truly  honourable  chara&er.  It  has  been  alledg’ed,  that  this  provident 
curate  aflifle.l  his  wife  to  card  and  fpin  the  portion  of  tithe  wool  that  fell  to  his  lot ; that  he  taught  a 
fchool,  which  brought  him  in  about  five  pounds  a-year ; add  to  this,  that  his  wife  was  a Ikilful  midwife. 

Patterdale  is  luppofed  to  take  its  name  from  St.  Patrick  ; and  as  the  church  is  dedicated  to  that  faint, 
it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  prefent  name  is  a corruption  of  St.  Patrick’s  dale,  merely  from  the 
dedication. 

There  is  no  mention  made  of  St.  Patrick’s  being  in  Cumberland,  or  the  north  of  England,  on  his 
journey  fiom  Ireland,  in  the  Carta  Sand  Patricii,  which  makes  a part  of  the  wooden  tablet  (mentioned 
in  page  137.)  preferved  at  Naworth  Caftle. 

||  Or,  it  is  il ill  more  probably  derived  from- the  Celtic  Ulle,  (whence  the  Latin  Ullna ) the  bend  of  the- 

elbow,  which  is  no  inaccurate  defeription  of  the  form  of  the  lake. ibid. 

j The  local  i.ame  of  thefe  fpits  is  nebs,  a word  denoting  the  bill  of  a bird,  and  therefore  not  inaptly 
deferibing  their  form.. 


In  maftery  the  ocean-tide,. 

Domeftic  fweets,  that  meet  contentment  owns, 
And  emanations  of  the  mind,  [24c 


The  moon  rofe 
play’d. 
On  the  ftill  lake  : 


236.  AndrajUt . ] The  goddefs  of  fate. 


green. 
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green  with  mofs,  the  roof  being  tufted  with  growing  fern,  and  other  herbage  : the 
houfe  appeared  fhut  in  from  the  light  and  air  by  a curtain  wall.  The  only  orna- 
ment rh's  fingular  habitation  appeared  to  have,  was  one  fingle  fir-tree, f which 
blocked  the  entrance;  all  behind  was  fhut  in  to  the  very  walls  by  rocks,  covered 
with  wood,  and  weeping  with  fprings.  Here  the  mountains  form  an  awful  amphi- 
theatre, fkirted  with  woods,  and  elevating  their  conic  crowns  to  the  clouds,  fome 
covered  with  verdure,  or  brown  heath,  and  others  rocky,  and  patched  with  diffe- 
rent tints,  painted  by  the  funbeams.  To  the  left,  the  margin  was  vanoufly  indented, 
by  the  little  penmfulas  that  fhot  far  into  the  bofom  of  the  lake;  one  covered  w ith 
wood  gave  a pitflurefque  afped  to  the  whole.  Four  little  iflands  fpotted  the  lake. 
Cherry  Ijlaud  retains  not  one  fruit-bearing  ftmib  ; fome  garden  Rowers  (fill  re- 
main, the  reliques  as  it  were  of  the  tafie  and  care  of  fome  quondam  inhabitant, 
w hole  name  is  forgotten.*  Wall-Holme  wears  no  marks  of  there  having  ever  been 
an  edifice  there  ; nor  could  we  notice  even  a wreck,  to  prove  that  Houje-Holme  had 
ever  had  an  houfe  to  entitle  it  to  its  name. 

Matterdale , (which  poflibly  may  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  Mat  hair,  a' fountain 
and  fo  import  a dale  or  dell  of  fprings  or  Rreams)  lies  on  the  boundary  of 
Cumberland,  and  is  within  the  extenfive  parifh  of  Grayfiock,  otherw  ife  written 
Greyfioke.l|  In  Gowbarrow  Park  there  is  a fine  waterfall,  wholly  unafiified  by 
art;  the  ftream  breaks  from  the  fummit  of  a cliff,  cloathed  wfith  wood,  and  falls 
precipitately  through  a black  rocky  gully  near  eighty  perpendicular  feet  in  height, 
and  fixteenth  in  wddth.  By  fome  it  is  called  Airey  Force , which  lafi  is  the  com- 
mon and  ufual  appellation  for  a fall  of  water.  When  fianding  near  this  and  other 
large  cafcades,  we  have  felt  a much  freer  and  cafier  refpiration  than  ufual.  The 
fprav  arifing  from  it  caufes  two,  and  frequently  three  concentric  rainbows. 

The  prefent  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  built  a pleafant  fummer  retreat  in  this  part, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lyulph’s  tower.  No  hifiory  feems  to  fupport  this 
name,  and  the  tradition  of  Lyulph’s  pofTeflions  here,  who  was  the  dependant  of 
Walcher,  Bifhopof  Durham,  feems  to  be  as  vague,  as  fancy  could  conceive. 

GowbarrowJ  park,  was  formerly  part  of  a forefi,  but  when  disforefied  we  have 
no  evidence:  the  chief  tefiimony  that  remains,  is  the  payment  of  fofier  corn,  or 
forefier’s  oats,  each  tenement  payings  quarts.  There  are  about  2000  acres  within 
the  bounds  of  the  park,  ftocked  with  fix  or  feven  hundred  head  of  fallow  deer. 
Tradition  fays,  that  fome  part  of  the  park  was  formerly  doled  out  to  the  tenants 
of  the  manor  of  Watermillock,  w ho  were  to  take  by  the  feythe  ; and  had  the  pri- 
vilege o f green  hue  (the  cutting  of  brufhwood)  and  fern  bounds , &c.  the  ancient 

f That  fir  tree,  fo  confpicuous  and  ornamental  in  a view  publifhed  by  Mr.  Farrington,  is  now  cut 
down  : its  top  having  for  fome  time  been  almoft  totally  decayed.  Mr.  Mounfey,  junior,  has  of  late  years 
made  fome  few  ornamental  plantations  of  firs  and  foreit  trees. 

* Ling-Holme  is  a proper  appellation  for  one. 

|)  See  the  parifh  of  Grayftock. 

J The  etymology  of  this  place  is  perhaps  remote  ; but  we  humbly  think,  neither  unobvious  nor  very 
far  fetched.  Go<w  (in  Latin  Gohia ) in  old  german,  Geu,  and  Gauu,  we  learn  from  Spelman,  fignifies 
Pagus  Regio  ; and  the  Saxon.  Bar , ( whence  Boar ) and  the  modern  word,  Barrow , a male  hog  gelt,  from 
the  Sazon  Beopjj  which  . ye  renders  aper  verres.  Hence  Gowbarrow  is  laterally  the  country  of  wild 
boars,  as  probably  it  once  was. 

3 K 2 Jernigo ; 
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fernigo ; ferns  being  then  much  in  ufe,  for  bedding  Railed  ie.f  Mr.  Clarke 
fpeaks  of  an  old  church  which  Rood  within  this  park,  and  that  he  poflefled  an 
admiflion,  dated  J474,  of  one  Anthony  Rumney,  as  tenant  of  two  tenements  at 
Gowbarrow-hall,  and  part  of  a tenement  at  Old  Church  ; that  it  fpecified  that  the 
parochial  chapel,  and  burial  ground,  Mere  at  Gowbarrow-hall.  He  adds,  that 
the  chapel  was  deftroyed  on  an  incurfion  of  the  Scots,  and  a new  one  was  ereded 
nearer  to  the  fide  of  the  lake,  which  was  confecrated  in  1558  (as  appears  from  a 
memorandum  in  an  old  Bible)  by  Bifliop  Oglethorp,  when  on  his  road  to  crown 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  feat  of  Colonel  Robinfon,"}:  at  Watermillock,  lies  within  fight  of  the  lake, 
in  a romantic  fituation.  This  manor  is  a member  ot  the  barony  of  Grayfiock, 
and  includes  certain  lands  in  Thackth wane,  whofe  cuftomary  fervice  is  to  repair 
the  mill  race,  for  which  the  tenants  are  to  receive  from  the  miller,  a pot  of  ale  and 
a penny  worth  of  tobacco  ; by  an  old  inquifition  it  is  Rated,  that  the  pot  of  ale 
fhall  contain  eight  Randard  quarts;  peihaps  a Scutrilli  inftitution.§ 

Many  writers  have  already  dealt  out  praifes  of  the  lake  of  Ulifwater;  fome  of 
whofe  Reps  we  mufi  follow.  Mr.  Gray,  among  others,  vifited  it.  “ Od.  iR. 
<f  Grey  autumnal  day,  the  air  perfedly  calm  and  mild,  went  to  fi  e Ulifwater,  four 
<f  miles  diRant,  foon  left  the  Kefwick  road,  and  turned  to  the  left,  through  fhady 
<f  lanes  along  the  vale  of  Eamont,  which  runs  rap'dly  on,  near  the  way,  ripling 
“ over  the  Rones.  Approach  Dunmallet,  a fine  pointed  hill,  covered  with  wood. 
“ Began  to  mount  the  hill,  and  with  fome  toil  gained  the  fummit.  From  hence 
“ faw  the  lake  opening  diredly  at  my  feet,  majefiic  in  its  calmnefs,  clear  and 
<(  fmooth  as  a blue  mirror,  with  winding  fhores,  and  low  points  of  land,  covered 
tf  with  green  inclofures,  w hite  farm  houfes  looking  out  among  the  trees,  and  cattle 
“ feeding.  The  water  is  almoR  everywhere  bordered  with  cultivated  lands,  gently 
fc  Doping  upwards,  from  a mile  to  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  till  they  reach 
“ the  feet  of  the  mountains,  which  rife  very  rude  and  awful  with  their  bioken  tops 
tc  on  either  hand.  Diretffly  in  front,  at  better  than  three  miles  difiance,  Place- 
<(  fell,*  one  of  the  bravefi  among  them,  pufiies  its  bold  broad  breaR  into  the  midfi 
“ of  the  lake,  and  forces  it  to  alter  its  courfe,  forming  firfi  a large  bay  to  the  left, 
“ and  then  bending  to  the  right.  Defcending  Dunmallet  by  a fide  avenue,  only 
“ not  perpendicular,  and  came  to  Barton  bridge  ||  over  the  Eamont.  Then  walked 
“ through  a path  in  the  wood,  round  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  came  forth  where  the 
<f  Eamont  fifties  out  of  the  lake,  and  continued  my  way  along  the  wefiern  fhore, 
“ clofe  to  the  water,  and  generally  on  a level  w ith  it ; it  is  nine  miles  long,  and  at 
« widefi  under  a mile  in  breadth.  After  extending  itfelf  three  miles  and  a half  in  a 
“ line  to  the  fouth-wefi,  it  turns  at  the  foot  of  H.dlen  Hag,  aimofi  due  weft,  and 
*c  is  here  not  twice  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London.  Stybrovv  Crag  is  foon 
“ again  interrupted  by  the  root  of  Helvellyn,  a lofty  and  very  rugged  mountain, 
“ and  fpreading  again,  turns  off  to  the  fouth-eaff,  and  is  loft  among  the  deep  re- 

■f  Still  fo  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  world  ; though  here  chiefly  for  baking  oat  cakes. 

j It  may  probably  have  been  fo  named  from  the  cuftomary  fervice  hereafter  mentioned. 

§ Touching  the  chap  dry,  fee  the  parifh  of  Grayfiock. 

* Should  be  Hallen  Hag.  |[  Should  be  Pooley  bridge. 
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*f  ceffes  of  hills.  To  this  fecond  turning  I purfued  my  way,  about  four  miles, 
“ along  its  borders,  beyond  a village  fcactered  among  trees,  and  called  Water- 
“ millock.”  Mr.  Gray  did  not  vilit  the  upper  part  of  the  lake.fj 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Gilpin's  obfervations,  relative  to  piPlurefque  beauty , when  be  reached 
Ulijwater , merit  our  reference. — 3d  Edit.  Vol.  JI.  1792. 

THE  DESCENT  FROM  MATTERDALE. 

” As  we  defcended  a little  farther,  the  whole  fcene  of  the  lake  opened  before  us, 
<f  and  fuch  a fcene  as  alrnoft  drew  from  us  the  apoftrophe  of  the  enraptured  bard  : 

Vifions  of  glory  fpare  my  aching  fight  ! 

**  Among  all  the  vifions  of  this  enchanting  country,  we  had  feen  nothing  fo 
“ beautifully  fublime,  fo  correcftly  pufturefque  as  this. 

“ The  form  of  Ullfwater  refembles  a Z;  only  there  is  no  angular  acutenefs  irt 
“ its  lines.  It  fpreads  every  where  in  an  eafy  curve  ; beautifully  broken  in  fome 
tf  parts  by  promontories.  The  middle  reach  contains,  in  length,  near  two  thirds 
“ of  the  lake.  The  fouthern  fide  is  mountainous,  and  becomes  more  fo,  as  it 
<«  verges  towards  the  weft.  As  the  mountains  approach  the  north,  they  glide  (as 


I|  “ Before  you  quit  the  top  of  Dunmallet,  obferve  the  veftiges  of  its  former  importance,  an  area  of 
“ 1 10  paces  by  37,  furrounded  with  a foffe  Hill  vifible.  The  well  that  fupplied  the  guard  kept  here,  was 
“ but  lately  filled  up  with  ftones.” — Weft.  Clarke  fays,  here  was  a monaftery  of  benedidtines  ; and  on 
Soulby-fell,  a convent  of  nuns.  Not  the  leaft  foundation  for  the  affertions.* 

“ Oppofite  to  Watermillock,  a cataradl  defcends  the  front  of  Swarth-fell  in  Martindale  foreft.  At 
“ Skilling  Nab , a bold  promontory,  the  lake  is  contracted  but  loon  fpreads  again,  forming  a variety  of 
“ bays  and  promontories  ; after  a reach  of  three  miles,  it  winds,  with  a grand  fweep,  round  Place  fell. 
“ Drawing  near  the  fecond  bend,  the  mountains  interfedt  each  other  ; behind  many  wooded  hills,  nfes 
“ Stone-Crofs-pike , and  over  all  fteep  Helvellyn  fhews  his  head. 

“ The  principal  feeders  of  the  lake,  are  Grifdale-beck,  and  Goldrill-beck,  which  latter  defcends  from 
“ Kirkf one-fell,  they  enter  the  lake  in  a freer  manner  than  the  feeder  of  Derwent,  Glencoin-beck,  de- 
“ fcending  from  Helvellyn,  joins  the  lake  at  Glencoin  bridge,  and  divides  the  counties  of  Weftmorland 
“ and  Cumberland.” West. 


The  following  defeription  by  Mr. 
“ Me  turbid  Ikies  and  threatning  clouds  await, 
Emblems  alas  ! of  my  ignoble  fate. 

But  fee  the  embattled  vapours  break, 

Dil'perfe  and  fly. 

Polling  like  couriers  down  the  Iky  ; 

The  grey  rock  glitters  in  the  glalTy  lake  ; 

And  now  the  mountain  tops  are  feen 
Frowning  amidft  the  blue  ferene  ; 

The  variegated  groves  appear, 

Deckt  in  the  colours  of  the  warning  year  ; 

And  as  new  beauties  they  unfold. 

Dip  their  Ikirts  in  beaming  gold. 

Thee,  favage  Wyburn , now  i hail, 

Delicious  Grafmere's  calm  retreat, 


Cumberland,  deferves  a place  here  : 

X And  ftattly  Windermere  I greet, 

0 And  Kefujick ’j  Iweet  fantailic  vale  ; 
j|  But  let  her  naids  yield  to  thee, 

* And  lowly  bend  the  fubject  knee, 
v Imperial  lake  of  Patrick's  dale, 

X For  neither  Scottilh  Lomond* s pride. 

Nor  fmooth  Killarney's  filver  tide, 

0 Nor  ought  that  learned  P on  fin  drew, 

X Or  daflring  Rofa  flung  upon  my  view, 
h Shall  lhake  thy  fovereign  undiliurbed  right, 
X Great  fcene  of  wonder  and  fublime  delight ! 
v 

A 

0 Hail  to  thy  beams,  O fun  ! for  this  difplay. 
What,  glorious  orb,  can  I repay  ? — 

X — The  thanks  of  an  unprollituted  mufe.” 


* Clarke,  who  made  the  remains  on  Dunmallet  of  monaftic  conftrudtion,  calls  this  the  ruin  of  a houfe  of  Carthufians, 
which  opinion  he  refts  dn  the  name  of  Cartharnic,  as  he  writes  it. — Dunmallet  is  the  bill  on  which  the  mallum , or  gene- 
ral meeting  oi  the  inhabitants  was  held,— See  our  reafuns  for  this  derivation,  and  origin  of  the  intrenchment  on  its  fum- 
mit,  in  page  253. 
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<c  we  have  feen  is  ufual  in  boundary  lakes)  into  meadows  and  paftu.  rs.  The  north- 
<f  ern  and  weftern  liues,  contain  a great  variety  of  woody  anJ  rocky  fcenes  ; but 
“ thefe  alfo,  as  they  approach  the  eaft,  become  fmooth  and  fertilized.  At  the 
«*  fouthern  point,  under  impending  mountains,  lies  the  village  of  Patterdale. 

“ The  foreground  of  the  grand  view  before  us,  is  part  of  Go vi  barrow  park, 
tf  (which  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  rough,  broken,  and  woody.  Among 
“ the  old  oaks  which  enriched  it,  herds  of  deer  and  cattle  grazed  in  groups.  Be- 
ft  yond  this  is  fprcad  an  extenfive  reach  of  the  lake,  winding  round  a rocky  pro- 
“ montory  on  the  left;  which  is  the  point  of  a mountain  called  Martindale  Fell, 
“ or  Place  Fell;  the  fouthern  bounoary  of  the  like.”  “ Such  was  the difpofition 
<f  of  the  objects  on  the  left  of  the  lake;  on  the  right,  two  woody  promontories 
«*  purfuing  each  other  in  perfpedive,  made  a beautiful  contraft,  with  the  fmooth 
f<  continuity  of  Martindale  Fell,”  “ In  front  the  diffance  w'as  compofed  of 
<c  mountains,  falling  gently  into  the  lake;  near  the  edge  of  which  lies  the  village 
of  Patterdale. 

As  we  left  Gowbarrow  park,  we  took  our  route  along  the  margin  of  the  firft 
Cf  of  thofe  woody  promontories  on  the  right.  We  were  carried  by  the  fide  of  the 
Cf  lake,  through  clofe  lanes  and  thick  groves;  yet  not  fo  thick,  but  that  we  had 
<f  every  where,  through  the  openings  of  the  trees,  and  windings  of  the  road,  views  in 
" front,  and  on  the  right,  into  woody  rcceftes,  fome  of  which  w'ere  very  pleafing  : 
<c  and  on  the  left,  the  lake  and  all  its  diftineft  furniture,  broke  frequently  upon  us. 

ct  After  fkirting  the  firft  woody  promontory,  which  carried  us  about  a mile, 
“ the  road  turned  fuddenly  to  the  right,  and  led  us  round  into  the  fecond,  riling 
" a confiderable  height  above  the  water.  In  this  promontory,  a new  feene  open- 
**  ed ; the  w'oods  became  intermixed  with  rock,  and  a great  variety  of  beautiful 
“ fore-grounds  were  produced. 

**  Belides  the  mufic  of  winds  and  tempefts,  the  echoes  which  are  excited  in 
*c  different  parts  of  this  lake,  are  hill  more  grand  and  affecting : more  or  Ids  they 
(C  accompany  all  lakes,  that  are  circumft  ribed  by  lofty  and  rocky  fkreens.  We 
u found  them  on  Windermere  ; we  found  them  on  Derwentwater,  &c. 

" We  took  notice  of  a very  grand  echo  on  the  weftern  fhores  of  the  great  ifland 
“ in  Windermere  ; but  the  moft  celebrated  echoes  are  /aid  to  be  found  on  Ullf- 
«c  water;  in  fome  of  which,  the  found  of  a cannon  is  diftindly  reverberated Jix 
“ or  /even  times.  It  firft  rolls  over  the  bead  in  one  vaft  peal. — Then  fubfiding  a 
**  few  feconds,  it  rifes  again  in  a grand  interrupted  burft,  perhaps  on  the  right. 
<f  Another  folemn  paufe  enfues, — then  the  found  arifcs  again  on  the  left.  Thus 
“ thrown  from  rock  to  rock,  in  a fort  of  aerial  perfpedive,  it  is  caught  again  by 
*f  fome  nearer  promontory  ; and  returning  full  on  the  ear,  furprifes  you,  after 
" you  thought  all  had  been  over,  w ith  as  great  a peal  as  at  firft.  J 

“ But  the  grandeft  effed  of  this  kind  is  produced  by  a fucccftive  difeharge  of 
ct  cannon,  at  the  interval  of  a few  feconds  between  each  difeharge.  The  effed 

“ of 

J The  author  of  the  Excurfion  to  the  Lakes,  publifiied  in  x 774,  was  fortunate  in  receiving  fimilar  im- 
preffions  from  the  fame  fcenes,  which  were  vifited  by  this  celebrated  writer.  “ One  view  from  the  water. 
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“ of  the  firll  is  not  over,  when  the  echoes  of  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  perhaps 
“ the  fourth  begin.  Such  a variety  of  awful  founds,  mixing,  and  commixing, 
“ and  at  the  fame  moment  heard  from  all  lides,  have  a wonderful  elfedt  on  the 
“ mind;  as  if  the  very  foundations  of  every  rock  on  the  lake  were  giving  way  ; and 
<(  the  whole  fcenr , from  a jirange  convulfion , were  falling  into  ruin.% 

But  there  is  another  fpecies  of  echoes,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  lake, 
“ in  all  its  ftillnefs  and  tranquility,  as  the  others  are  to  its  wildnefs  and  confufion; 
" and  which  recommend  themfelves  chiefly  to  thofe  feelings,  which  depend  on 
,f  the  graver  movements  of  the  mind.  Inhead  of  cannon,  let  a few  French  horns 
**  and  clarinets  * be  introduced.  Softer  mufic  than  fuch  loud  wind  infrruments, 
“ would  fcarce  have  power  to  vibrate.  The  effect  is  now  wonderfully  changed. 
**  The  found  of  a cannon  is  heard  in  burfts.  It  is  the  mufic  of  thunder.  But  the 
" continuation  of  mulical  founds,  forms  a continuation  of  muflcal  echoes,  which 
“ reverberating  around  the  lake,  are  exquifitely  melodious  in  their  feveral  grada- 
“ tions;  and  form  a thoufand  fymphonies,  playing  together  from  every  part.  The 
**  variety  of  notes  is  inconceivable.  The  ear  is  not  equal  to  their  innumerable 
“ combinations.  It  liftens  to  a fymphony  dying  away  at  a dihance,  when  other 
“ melodious  founds  arife  clofe  at  hand.  Thefe  have  fcarce  attradcd  the  attention, 
“ when  a different  mode  of  harmony  arifes  from  another  quarter,  hi  JBort , every 
tf  rock  is  vocal , and  the  whole  lake  is  transformed  into  a kind  of  magical fcene>  in  which 
" every  promontory  feemed  peopled  by  aerial  beings , anfwenng  each  other  in  celejiiaL 
“ mafic.  ”X 

“ How  often  from  the  deep 

“ Of  echoing  hill,  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
“ Celeftial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

“ Sole,  or  refponfive,  each  to  other’s  note. 


“ we  heard  much  commended,  that  of  the  laft  reach  of  the  lakes,  towards  the  conic  hill  of  Dunmallet.,s 
Gilpin  — He  had  not  navigated  the  lake,  p.  81. -The  Editors. 

We  know  not  of  any  one  point  of  view,  on  any  of  the  lakes,  that  has  fo  fine  an  effect ; as,  when  in  a 
boat,  a little  above  P eel  of  hlape  Hold , you  look  over  the  knoll  above  Old  Churchy  and  view  the  gradations 
of  the  hills  terminating  with  Helvellyn. 

On  a ftill  evening,  we  have  counted  25  diftindt  reverberations,  from  a difcharge  of  a iwivel,  with  only 
two  ounces  of  powder. 

$ Page  71,  Excurfion.  * Six  or  eight  notes  of  thefe  inftruments,  are  re-echoed  five  times,  and 

with  an  indifcribable  effedt  on  the  ear. 

“ The  cannon’s  roar, 

“ Burfts  from  the  bofom  of  the  hollow  fhore, 

“ The  dire  exploiion,  the  whole  concave  fills, 

“ And  {hakes  the  firm  foundation  of  the  hills: 

“ Now  paufingdcep,  now  bellowing  from  afar, 

“ Now  rages  near  the  elemental  war; 

11  Affrighted  echo  opens  all  her  cells, 

“ With  gather’d  ftrength  the  polling  clamour  fwells  ; • 

“ Check’d  or  imped'd,  and  varying  in  its  courfe, 

“ It  {lumbers,  now  awakes  with  double  force ; 

“ Searching  the  ftrait,  and  crooked  hill  and  dale, 

“ Sinks  in  the  breeze,  or  rifes  in  the  gale. 

“ Chorus  of  earth  and  Iky  ; the  mountains  fing, 

“ And  heaven’s  own  thunders  thro’  the  valley  ring.”  ....  — Killarhsy,  . 
fPage  70,  Excurfion. 

"Singing;, 
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“ Singing  their  great  Creator; — Oft  in  bands 
“ While  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk 
“ With  heav’nly  touch  of  inftrumentai  founds, 

“ In  full  harmonic  number  join’d,  their  fongs 
“ Divide  the  night,  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav’n.” 

“ Having  now  almoft  Ikirted  the  two  woody  promontories,  in  our  route  to  Pat-. 

terdale,  we  found  the  conclufion  of  the  grandefl:  part  of  the  whole  fcencry.  It 
“ is  a bold  projection  of  rock,  finely  marked  and  adorned  with  hanging  woods ; 
“ under  the  beetling  fummit  of  which,  the  road  makes  a fudden  turn.  This  is  the 
•x  point  of  the  fecond  promontory ; and  I believe  is  known  by  the  name  of  Stybrow 
“ Crag.  The  trees,  which  compofe  the  whole  feenery  through  both  thefe  pro- 
“ montories,  are,  in  general  oak. 

“ From  hence,  through  lanes  of  the  fame  kind,  though  lefs  fuperbly  decorated, 
“ we  came  to  the  village  of  Patterdale;  firuated  on  riling  grounds,  among  two  or 
•f  three  little  rivers,  or  branches  of  rivers,  which  feed  the  lake.  It  lies  in  a cove  of 
“ mountains,  open  in  front  to  the  fouthern  reach  of  the  lake;  beyond  which,  ap- 

pear  the  high  woody  lands  of  Gowbarrow  park.  The  fituation  is  magnificent. 

“ Having  fpent  two  hours  at  Patterdale,  we  left  it  with  regret,  and  let  out  for 
t{  Penrith.' 

— “ 7 he  fun  was  now  defeending  lowland  cajl  the  broad fades  of  evening  athwart  the 
“ land/capey  while  his  beams , gleaming  with  yellow  luftre  through  the  vallies,  Jpread 
“ over  the  enlightened  fummit  s of  the  mountains ;,  a thoufand  lovely  tints; — in  lober 
“ harmony,  where  fome  deep  recefs  was  faintly  fhadowed  ; — in* fplendid  hue,  where 
“jutting  knolls,  or  promontories,  received  the  fuller  radiance  of  the  diverging 
“ ray.  The  air  was  Hill  : the  lake  one  vaft  expanfe  of  chryftal  mirror.  The  moun- 
“ tain  fhadows,  which  fometimes  give  the  water  a deep  black  hue  (in  many  cir- 
“ cumflances  extremely  pidturefquej  were  foftened  here,  into  a mild  blue  tint, 
“ which  fwept  over  half  the  furface.  The  other  half  received  the  fair  impreffion 
“ of  every  radiant  form  that  glowed  around.  The  inverted  landfcape  was  touched 
“ in  fainter  colours  than  the  real  one.* 

“ At  the  end  of  the  lake  Hands  Dunmallet.f  a remarkable  hill  which  overlooks 
“ the  laft  reach,  but  is  itfelf  rather  a difguffing  objeCt;  fliaped  with  conic  exadi- 
“ nefs;  cut  as  uniformly  into  walks,  verging  to  a centre,  it  becomes  a vile  termi- 
“ nation  of  a noble  view.” — “ We  had  now  finilhed  our  view  of  Ullfvvater,  which 
«*  contains  a wonderful  variety  of  grand  and  pidturefque  feenes,  comprefled  within 
“ very  narrow  compafs.  Jn  one  part,  not  far  from  Watermillock,  the  road 
“ carried  us  to  the  higher  grounds,  from  whence  we  had  a view  of  the  whole  lake, 

“ and  all  its  vail  accompaniments  together. A troubled  Jea  of  mountains  ; a 

“ broken  feene , — amuftng, , but  not  pitlurefque.'f  It 

* Page  78,  Excurfion.  * 

-j-  The  author  of  the  Excurfion  thought  this  a beautiful  objedl,  with  the  accompaniments  deferibedon 
his  paffage  down  the  lake,  p.  75  ; but  Mr.  Gilpin,  p.  82,  did  not  enjoy  that  view. 

£ We  purfue  Mr.  Young’s  obfervations  on  this  lake,  as  they,  in  fome  meafure,  contrail  with  the  quo- 
tations from  Gilpin  : — 

“ Returning  to  Penrith,  our  next  expedition  was  to  Hullswater,  (or  Ullswater)  a very  fine  lake, 
about  fix  miles  from  that  town  ; the  approach  to  it  is  very  beautiful ; the  moll  advantageous  way  of  fee- 
ing it  is  to  take  the  road  up  Dunmallot  Hill,  for  you  rife  up  a very  beautiful  hill,  and  fee  nothing 
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It  is  cuftomary  for  parties  vifiting  this  lake,  to  take  a boat  at  the  foot  of  the 
water  under  Dunmallet,  watermen  living  at  Pooley,  ready  to  attend  thofe  who 
defire  to  navigate  the  lake.  Some  of  the  vefielsare  armed  with  fvvivel  guns,  to  try 
the  echoes,  which,  in  a great  variety  of  ftations,  are  very  fine.  There  have  been 
fo  many  publications  to  guide  the  traveller  to  favourite  points  of  view,  that  the 
hiftoric  pen  mud  refer  to  them,  and  truft  to  the  deferiptions  of  thofe  gen- 
tlemen who  have,  perhaps  not  more  lavifiily  than  truly,  fpoken  of  the  varying 
beauties  of  thefe  feenes. 

of  the  water  till  you  gain  the  fummit,  when  the  view  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  You  look  down  ?t  once 
upon  the  flieet  of  the  lake,  which  appears  pvodigioufly  fine.  It  is  an  oblong  water,  cut  by  iftauds,  three 
miles  long,  and  a mile  and  a half  broad  in  fotne  places,  in  others  a mile.  It  is  inclofcd  within  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  in  front,  at  the  end  of  the  reach,  projecting  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  but  retiring  from  it 
on  each  fide,  fo  as  to  leave  a fpace  of  cultivated  inclofures  between  the  feet  and  the  lake.  The  hedges 
that  divide  them  are  fcattered  with  trees;  and  the  fields,  of  both  grafs  and  corn,  waving  in  beautiful  floper 
from  the  water,  interfered  by  hedges  in  the  moll  pidlurefque  manner. 

Upon  the  right,  a bold  fwelling  hill  of  turf  rifes  with  a fine  air  of  grandeur.  Another  view  from  oft 
this  hill  is  on  a mountain’s  fide,  which  prefents  to  the  eye  a fwelling  Hope  of  turf,  and  over  it  Saddle- 
back rifes  in  a noble  ftile.  Another  view  from  this  hill,  is  down  upon  a beautiful  vale  of  cultivated  inclo- 
fures; Mr.  Haffel’s  houfe  at  Dalemain,  in  one  part  almoft  encorr.paffed  with  a plantation.  Here  you 
likewife  catch  fome  meanders  of  the  river,  through  the  trees,  and  hear  the  roar  of  a water-fall.  This  hill 
is  itfelf  a very  fine  objeft,  viewed  every  way;  but  the  fimplicity  of  its  effedl  is  deftroyed,  by  being  cut  by 
a double  ftripe  of  Scotch  firs  acrofs  it,  which  varies  the  colour  of  the  verdure,  and  confequently  breaks  the. 
unity  of  the  view.  Another  point  cf  view,  from  which  this  pait  of  the  lake  is  feen  to  good  advantage,  is 
from  off  Soulby  Fell:  you  look  down  upon  the  water,  which  fpreads  very  finely  to  the  view,  bounded 
to  the  right  by  the  hills,  which  rife  from  the  very  water;  at  the  other  by  Dunmanlot  hill;  in  front  by  a 
fine  range  of  inclofures,  rifiag  moil  beautifully  to  the  view,  and  the  water’s  edge  fkirted  by  trees,  in  a rr.oft 
pi&urefque  manner. 

Direftir.g  your  courfe  under  the  lake,  and  landing  at  Swartk  Fell,  the  next  bufinefs  fhould  be  to 
mount  its  height.  The  lake  winds  at  your  feet  like  a noble  river ; the  oppofite  banks  beautiful  inclo- 
fures, exquifitely  fringed  with  trees;  and  fome  narrow  flips,  like  promontories,  jet  into  it  in  the  mofi 
pidlurefque  effedl  imaginable;  and  at  the  fame  time  you  hear  the  noife  of  a water-fall  beneath,  but  unfeen. 

Taking  boat  again,  and  failing  with  the  courfe  of  the  lake,  you  turn  with  its  bend,  and  come  into  a very 
fine  fheet  of  water,  which  appears  like  a lake  of  itfelf.  It  is  under  FJowtown  and  Hawltkg  Fell. 
The  environs  here  are  very  ftriking  ; cultivated  inclofures  on  one  fide,  crowned  with  the  tops  of  hills,  and 
on  the  other,  a woody  cr3ggy  hill  down  to  the  very  water’s  edge.  The  cffedl  fine. 

Next  you  double  Hawhng  Fell,  and  come  again  into  a new  fheet  cf  water  under  Maitindale  Fell, 
which  is  a prodigious  fine  hill,  of  a bold,  abrupt  form ; and  between  that  and  Hawling  Fell,  a little  rifing 
wave  of  cultivated  inclofures,  fkirted  with  trees,  the  fields  of  the  fineft  verdure,  and  the  pielurefque  appear- 
ance of  the  whole,  moll  exquifitely  pleafing.  It  is  a moll  delicious  fpot,  within  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged 
hills. 

Following  the  bend  of  water  under  New  Crag,  the  views'  are  more  romantic  than  in  any  part  hitherto 
feen.  New  Crag,  to  the  right,  rears  a bold,  abrupt  head,  in  a ilile  truly  fublime;  and  palling  it  a little, 
the  oppofite  fhore  is  very'  noble.  Maitindale  Fell  rifes  fleep  from  the  water’s  edge,  and  prefents  a bold 
wall  of  mountain;  really  glorious.  In  front,  the  hills  are  craggy,  broken,  and  irregular  in  fhape  (not 
height  (like  thofe  of  Kefwick.  They  projedl  fo  boldly  to  the  very  water,  that  the  out-let  or  winding  of  the 
water,  is  fhut  by  them  from  the  eye.  It  feems  inclofed  byr  a fhore  of  fleep  hills  and  crags.  From  hence 
to  the  end  of  the  lake,  which  is  fprinkled  by  three  or  four  fmall  iflands,  the  views  are  in  the  fame  ftile, 
very  wild  and  romantic. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  pleafing  entertainment  to  fail  about  this  fine  lake,  which  is  nineteen  miles  round, 
and  prefents  to  the  eye  feveral  very  fine  fheets  of  water;  and  abounds,  for  another  amufement,  with  noble 
fifh  ; pike  to  3olb.  perch  to  6lb.  trout  to  61b.  befides  many  other  forts.  The  water  is  of  a moft 
beautiful  colour,  and  admirably  tranfparent.”  ——A.  Young, 
vol.  i.  4 L 
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At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  near  the  fummit  of  one  of  the  hills  of  Soulby-Fell,  on 
the  fouthern  declination,  is  an  ancient  fort  or  encampment,  called  Caer-Tbannock: 
the  country  people  give  it  the  name  of  Maiden  Caflle.  It  forms  an  oblong  fquare, 
twenty  paces  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth ; this  is  furrounded  with  a circular 
mound  of  earth,  eighty  paces  in  diameter,  defended  by  a ditch  on  the  outfide, 
which  remains  fix  paces  wide.  We  do  not  find  this  fortification,  or  .that  on 
Dunmallet,  noticed  by  any  of  our  hiftorians.  Caer-Thannock  feems  more  calcu- 
lated for  concealment  than  defence,  being  overlooked  by  two  adjoining  eminences, 
and  lying  under  a gradual  defcent  of  the  hill  where  it  is  placed. 

The  length  of  this  lake,  by  land,  is  eight  miles  and  three  quarters;  by  water, 
only  eight  miles  and  one  quarter,  it  contains  2563  acres  when  the  water  is  low, 
which  gives  the  mean  breadth  to  be  near  half  a mile.  At  the  lowed  bend,  the 
lake  is  not  above  thirty  yards  in  depth  ; near  Place-Fell  and  the  inlands,  it  is  j 30- 
yards  deep. 

Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  “ There  is  an  appearance  on  the  furfaces  of  lakes,  which  wc 
“ cannot  account  for  on  any  principle,  either  of  optics,  or  of  perfpecfrive.  When 
“ there  is  no  apparent  caufe  in  the  Jky,  the  water  will  fometimes  appear  dappled- 
cc  with  large  fpots  of  {hade.  It  is  pofiible  thefe  patches  may  have  connection  with 
“ the  bottom  of  the  lake;  as  natural  ids  fuppofe,  the  fhining  parts  of  the  fea  are 
«f  occafioned  by  the  fpawn  of  fidi;  but  this  is  more  probable,  that  in  fome  way  they 
“ are  connected  with  the  Iky,  as  they  are  generally  in  the  country  edcemed  to  be  a 
€t  weather-gage.  The  people  will  often  fay,  “ It  will  be  no  hay-day  to-day,  the  lake 
«f  is  full  of  fhades.” — I never,  myfelf,  faw  this  appearance,  or  I might  be  able  to 
*f  give  a better  account  of  it;  but  I have  heard  it  fo  often  taken  notice  of,  that  I fup- 
“ pofe  there  is  at  lead  fome  ground  for  the  obfervation.  Though,  after  all,  I think 

it  probable  thefe  fhades  may  be  owing  only  to  floating  clouds.  I have  often, 
“ fays  Mr.  Locke,  remarked  this  appearance  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without  being 
“ able  to  affign  a fatisfaftory  reafon  : and  the  people  of  the  country,  I mean  the 
« philofophic  part  of  them,  are  equally  at  a lofs.  If  the  fpots  were  the  fliadow  of 
“ a palling  cloud ; a vapour  denfe  enough  to  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  would 
**  certainly,  when  fufpended  in  a clear  fky,  be  vifible,  and  immediately  account 
“ for  the  appearance.  But,  perhaps,  the  effect  may  be  derived  from  a caufe  dia- 
“ metrically  oppofite  to  the  den/ily  of  vapour.  Let  us  fuppofe  a partial  rarenejs 
**  of  the  vapours  diflolved  in  the  atmofphere  juft  above  the  fpot ; while  every 
“ other  part  of  the  fky  flieds  light,  by  the  reverberation  of  rays  on  the  furface  of 
“ the  lake,  that  part  alone  flieds  but  little,  and  leaves  a correfponding  fpot  on  the 
“ water;  which,  compared  with  the  fplendour  of  the  furrounding  parts,  appears 
“dark.  The  date  of  the  Iky  may  very  well  be  confidered  as  a weather-gage: 
“ becaufe  partial  rarefactions  dedroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  air.” 

Thefe  {hades  are  here  called  kelds,  probably  from  the  Saxon  or  Britifli  word 
held,  fignifyinga  fpring,  or  fountain;  and  the  particular  fpots  which  are  longed 
in  freezing  over  are  thus  denominated.  We  have  generally  obferved  the  fhades 
in  a morning,  fometimes  fucceeded  by  rain,  and  always  by  wind  from  a fouth- 
erly  point:  there  is  a flight  current  of  air,  a gentle  fwelling  of  the  furface,  yet  the 
•water  not  ruffled,  but“  crifped  over  with  a gentle  breeze,”  the  held  appears  dark, 
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while  the  other  parts  are  more  filvery ; at  a diflance,  though  the  fun  be  obfeured, 
the  appearance  continues  invariably  the  fame.  It  looks  as  if  oil  had  been  poured 
on  the  water  ; and  prifmatic  colours  are  vifible  on  the  forface  of  the  held,  which 
varies  in  diameter  in  various  places,  and  at  different  times,  from  60  to  200  yards  : 
is  fometimes  nearly  circular,  at  others  angular.  A little  oil  poured  upon  the  lake 
from  a point  of  land,  will  extend  and  calm  the  furface  to  a much  greater  diflance 
than  would  at  firft  be  imagined.  We  fpeak  as  to  the  effect,  and  leave  it  to  others 
to  develope  the  caufe. 

The  water  is  fometimes  violently  agitated,  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind  by 
the  fhore : this  is  called  a bottom-wind ; it  is  frequent  in  lakes  in  mountainous 
countries.  We  have  fome  w'here  feen  it  remarked,  that  while  the  lake  of  Geneva 
is  thus  affeded,  there  is  quite  a fform  on  the  lake  of  Canjiance , and  vice  verfa.  The 
effed  here  is  not  in  any  greater  degree  than  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by 
the  wind’s  eddying  round  the  hills.  Something  of  this  kind  feems  to  have  given 
Spencer  an  idea  w’hich  he  introduces  in  his  Idle  Lake: — 

The  waves  come  rolling,  and  the  billows  roar 
Outrageoufly,  as  they  engaged  w’ere. 

But  not  one  puff  of  wind  there  did  appear.” 

Early  on  a calm  funny  morning,  the  bottom  may  be  feen  at  the  depth  of  about 
twelve  yards,  and  the  fifhes  may  be  difeovered  as  they  play  in  flioals. 

Something  like  a glory,  or  faint  halo,  with  a flight  mixture  of  prifmatic  colours, 
may  be  obferved  round  the  head  of  a perfon,  when  the  exhalation  is  great,  on  a 
hot  funny  day,  particularly  if  leaning  over  the  fide  of  rhe  boat. 

In  fummer,  the  fhowers  of  rain  follow’  the  hills  in  a fingular  manner ; fome- 
times falling  upon  the  hills  on  each  fide  of  the  lake,  though  not  at  all  upon  it; 
at  others  chiefly  upon  the  lake,  and  not  upon  the  hills.  Loud  thunder,  from  the 
various  reverberations,  produces  an  aflonifhing  effed.  You  fcarce  know  on  which 
fide  the  thunder  cloud  is,  nor  w’hen  the  clap  has  ceafed. 

A circumflance  refpeding  this  lake,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it,  we  can- 
not pafs  over  in  filence.  lnftind  leads  the  cattle  conftantly  to  the  water  during 
the  hotter  hours  of  the  day;  where,  being  more  free  from  flies,  and  inhaling  the 
coolnefs  of  that  element,  fome  Handing  belly  deep,  others  only  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  they  folace  themfelves  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  return  to  their  feeding.  During  this  great  proportion  of  the 
day,  they  drop  much  dung,  in  which  infeds  neflle,  and  fo  fupply  food  for  the  fifh, 
which  would,  perhaps,  be  poorly  fubfifled,  but  from  this  contigency.  Thus 
Nature,  who  is  a great  oeconomift,  converts  the  recreation  of  one  animal  to  the 
fupport  of  another  ! — Ibomfon , who  was  a nice  obferver  of  natural  occurrences, 
did  not  let  this  pleafing  circumflance  efcape  him.  He  fays,  in  his  Summer- 

A various  group  the  herds  and  flocks  compofe: 

On  the  graffy  bank. 

Some  ruminating  lie,  while  others  ftand 
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Half  in  the  flood ; and  often  bending,  fip 
The  circling  furface.  In  the  middle  rears 
The  flrong,  laborious  ox,  his  honeft  front. 

Which,  incompofed,  he  {hakes  ; and  from  his  fide. 

The  troublous  infects  lalhes  with  his  tail. 

Returning  (till.  Amid  his  fubjeds  fafe. 

Slumbers  the  monarch-fwain,  his  carelefs  arm 
Throv/n  round  his  head,  on  downy  mofs  reclin’d ; 

Here  lay  his  fcrip,  with  wholefome  viands  fill’d ; 

There,  liftening  every  noife,  his  faithful  dog.* 

Dr.  Brown  has  recommended  a view  of  Derwent  lake  by  moon-lighr.  He 
fays,  “ A walk  by  Drill  moon-light,  (at  which  time  the  diftant  water-falls  are 
**  heard  in  all  the  variety  of  found)  among  thefe  enchanting  dales,  opens  a feene 
<(  of  fuch  delicate  beauty,  repofe,  and  folemnity,  as  exceeds  all  defeription.” 

The  beautiful  night-piece  of  Dr.  Browm,  preferved  to  us  by  Mr.  Cumberland, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  Ode  to  the  Sun , may  fitly  attend  fuch  an  expedition : — 

Now  funk  the  fun,  now  twilight  funk,  and  night 
Rode  in  her  zenith  ; not  a palling  breeze 
Sigh’d  to  the  grove,  which  in  the  midnight  air 
Stood  motionlefs,  and  in  the  peaceful  floods 
Inverted  hung  : for  now  the  billow  flept 
Along  the  Ihore,  nor  heav’d  the  deep,  but  fpread 
A fliining  mirror  to  the  moon’s  pale  orb. 

Which,  dim  and  waning  o’er  the  fhadowy  cliffs. 

The  folemn  woods,  and  fpiry  mountain  tops, 

Her  glimmering  faintnefs  threw  : now  every  eye, 

Opprefs’d  with  toil,  was  drown’d  in  deep  repofe  ,• 

Save  that  the  unfeen  fhepherd,  in  his  watch, 

Prop’d  on  his  crook,  flood  liflening  by  the  fold. 

And  gaz’d  the  flarry  vault,  and  pendant  moon  ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  found  broke  on  the  deep  ferene, 

But  the  foft  murmur  of  fwift  gulhing  rills. 

Forth  ifluing  from  the  mountain’s  diftant  fteep, 

(Unheard  till  now,  and  now  fcarce  heard)  proclaim’d 
All  things  at  reft,  and  imag’d  the  ftill  voice 
Of  Quiet,  whifpering  to  the  ear  of  Night. 

The  objeds  here,  receive  a peculiar  countenance  of  grandeur  from  a ftorm. 
They  are  all  in  that  great  ftile  which  is  Anted  to  the  violence  of  nature. 

There  is  a mood, 

(1  ling  not  to  the  vacant  and  the  young) 

There  is  a kindly  mood  of  melancholy. 


* See  White’s  Selborne. 
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That  wings  the  foul,  and  points  her  to  the  fk y. 

While  winds,  and  tempefts,  fweep  the  various  lyre. 

How  fweet  the  diapafon  ! 

Scenes  of  this  kind  have  a wonderful  effedt,  when,  in  a kindly  mood  of  melancholy , 
the  mind  feels  itfelf  foothed  by  the  objects  around. 

Oflian  has  fome  beautiful  images  which  accompany  a night-dorm  in  fuch  a 
country  as  this.f 

“ The  ftorm  gathers  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  fpreads  its  black  mantle 
before  the  moon.  It  comes  forward  in  the  majefty  of  darknefs,  moving  upon  the 
wings  of  the  blaft.  It  fweeps  along  the  vale,  and  nothing  can  withftand  its  force. 
The  lightening  from  the  rifted  cloud  dailies  before  it : the  thunder  rolls  among  the 
mountains  in  its  rear. 

“ All  nature  is  reftlefs  and  uneafy. — The  flag  lies  wakeful  on  the  mountain- 
mofs:  the  hind  clofe  by  his  fide. — She  hears  the  ftorm  roaring  through  the  branch- 
es of  the  trees.  She  darts — and  lies  down  again. 

**  The  heath-cock  lifts  his  head  at  intervals,  and  returns  it  under  his  wing. 

The  owl  leaves  her  unfiniihed  dirge,  and  fits  ruffled  in  her  feathers  in  a cleft 
of  the  blafied  oak. 

“ The  famifhed  fox  {brinks  from  the  ftorm,  and  feeks  the  fhelter  of  his  den. 

The  hunter,  alarmed,  leaps  from  his  pallet  in  the  lonely  hut. — He  raifes  his 
decaying  fire. — His  wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him. — He  half  opens  his  cabin  door, 
and  looks  out ; but  he  infiantly  retreats  from  the  terrors  of  the  night. 

**  For  now  the  whole  ftorm  defcends.  The  mountain-torrents  join  their  im- 
petuous ftreams.  The  growing  river  fwells. 

“ The  benighted  traveller  paufes  as  he  enters  the  gloomy  dale.  The  glaring  Iky 
difcovers  the  terror  of  the  feene.  With  a face  of  wild  deipair  he  looks  round. — 
He  recollects  neither  the  rock  above  nor  the  precipice  below. — Still  he  urges  his 
bewildered  way. — His  deed  trembles  at  the  frequent  flafh. — The  thunder  burfts 
over  his  head. — The  torrents  roar  aloud. — He  attempts  the  rapid  ford. — Heard  ye 
that  feream  ? — it  was  the  fhriek  of  death. 

Cf  How  tumultuous  is  the  bofom  of  the  lake!  the  waves  lalh  its  rocky  fides.— 
The  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove. — The  oars  are  dafhed  againft  the  Ihore. 

Cf  What  melancholy  {hade  is  that  fitting  under  the  tree  on  the  lonely  beach  ? — 
I juft  difeern  it,  faintly  fhadowed  out  by  the  pale  beam  of  the  moon  palling  through 
a thin-robed  cloud. — It  is  a female  form. — Her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  lake. — Her 
diflievelled  hair  floats  loofe  around  her  arm,  which  fupports  her  penfive  head.- — 
Ah  ! mournful  maid  ! doft  thou  dill  expeCt  thy  lover  over  the  lake  ? — Thou  faweft 
his  diftant  boat,  at  the  clofe  of  day,  dancing  upon  the  feathery  waves — Thy  bread: 
throbs  with  fufpenfe;  but  thou  knoweft  not  yet  that  he  lies  a corfe  upon  theftiore.’5 

It  may  be,  there  are  few  people  who  enjoy  more  real  happinefs  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  thefe  dales.  Their  life  is  purely  paftoral,  except  a few  hands  who  are 
employed  in  the  flate  quarries,  in  the  lead  mines,  and  woods.  A confiderable 
quantity  of  blue  flate  and  oak  bark  is  brought  over  Kirkftone,  and  fo  ferried  down 
the  lake  to  Pooley,  in  boats  carrying  about  fix  or  eight  tons.  Some  of  the  flate  is 

-f  See  Gilpin. 
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thence  conveyed  in  carriages  to  Sandsfield,  on  the  Solway  Frith,  and  there  (hipped 
for  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  Ireland. 

A few  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  coarfe  cloth,  dyed  a brownifli  red  colour 
with  the  Lichen  Omphalodes , collected  in  great  quantities  from  the  rocks  in  this 
neighbourhood,  were  exported  to  Ruflia.  The  gatherers  of  what  they  called 
Arcell  made  fometimes  five  (hillings  a day. — Few  of  the  hardy  natives  ferve 
either  in  our  navy  or  army,  tyf 

Peat-mofs  abounds  on  the  tops  of  the  fells,  which  is  ufed  as  the  common  fuel 
of  this  country;  and  the  procuring  of  it  is  among  the  greatefl  hardfhips  and 
labours  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  feveral  moraffes,  where  the  furface  of  the  black  earth  is  broken,  bearing  little 
or  no  vegetation,  except  moffes,  fome  fmgular  properties  are  obfervable.  There 
is  a kind  of  igneum  In  turn,  a fort  of  putrified  earth,  which  in  the  night  refembles 
fire,  when  it  is  agitated  by  being  trod  upon  : the  effecfls  it  produces  in  a dark 
evening  are  truly  curious  and  amazing.  A fimilar  appearance  is  obfervable  on 
what  is  called  benty  ground,  (i.  e.  where  the  vegetation  is  chiefly  ruJ/jes)  when  a 
flight  rain  comes  on,  after  a long  continuance  of  drought,  every  rufh  or  blade  of 
grafs,  if  trod  or  touched,  is  inftantly  illuminated,  and  remains  fo  during  the  night, 
if  moift.  The  ignited  particles,  when  fet  on  fire,  are  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  air 
collected  over  peat-mofs  zvater.  Strangers  are  furprifed,  and  often  frightened,  to 
fee  their  horfes’  legs  befprinkled,  to  all  appearance,  w'ith  fire,  and  (parks  of  it 
flying  in  every  direction. 

All  the  people  of  the  dale  attend  at  a funeral,  which  commonly  produces  a great 
deal  of  feafting.  At  thofe  times,  and  their  clippings  (or  (heep-lheerings)  ale 
circulates  freely,  and  many  an  hiflorical  fong  and  tale  goes  round. — Public  worfhip 
is  attended  with  great  regularity,  though  even  at  the  diflance  of  four  or  five  miles; 
and  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  well  acquainted  with  the  feriptures. 

The  introduction  of  nezvfpapers  into  thefe  fequeftered  vales,  we  are  perfuaded, 
has  not  tended  to  increafe  the  happinefs  of  the  people;  for,  in  general,  they  are 
debafed  by  party  influence,  and  rendered  abominable  by  pernicious  factions,  fo  as 
to  carry  with  them  dangerous  principles.  And  much  have  thofe  travellers  to  an- 
fwer  for,  whofe  cafual  intercourfe  with  this  innocent  and  Ample  people  tends  to 
corrupt  them  ; difTeminating  among  them  ideas  of  extravagance  and  diflipation; 
giving  them  a tafle  for  viflonary  pleafures  and  falfe  gratifications,  of  which  they 
had  no  ideas;  infpiring  them  with  difeontent  at  home,  and  tainting  their  rough, 
induftrious  manners  with  a love  of  idlenefs,  and  a third  after  vicious  purfuits. 

If  travellers  would  frequent  this  country  with  a view  to  examine  its  grandeur 
and  beauty ; or  to  explore  its  varied  and  curious  regions  with  the  eye  of  philo- 
fophy ; or  to  adore  the  great  Creator  in  his  fublimer  works ; if,  in  their  paflage 
through  it,  they  could  be  content  with  fuch  fare  as  the  country  produces;  if,  inftead 
of  corrupting  the  manners  of  an  innocent  people,  they  would  learn  to  amend  their 
own,  by  obferving  in  how  narrow  a compafs  the  wants  of  human  life  may  be 
comprefled  ; a journey  through  thefe  wild  feenes  might  be  attended,  perhaps, 
with  more  improvement  to  the  traveller  than  the  tour  of  Europe ; and  might 
afford  confolation  to  the  inhabitant,  by  his  obferving  the  manners  of  his  fuperiors. 
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The  inhabitants  feldom  drink  fpirits  to  excefs  ; they  are  hofpitable  to  Grangers, 
affectionate  to  their  parents,  and  friendly  to  each  other;  not  at  all  given  to  con- 
tention, except  when  their  fhcep-heaf  is  broken  upon,  and  their  flocks  molefled. 
— There  is  a cuftom  in  the  villages  of  Patterdale,  Matterdale,  and  Legberthwaite, 
fo  unlike  thofe  perpetual  jarrings  and  contentions  which  fo  often  difgrace  and 
deflroy  the  peace  of  villages,  that  we  cannot  forbear  noting  it.  When  (beep 
ftray,  no  fearch  is  made  after  any  particular  wanderer,  but  every  perfon  takes  care 
of  the  fheep  that  he  finds  firaved.  On  St.  Martin’s  day,  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood meets,  to  claim  and  to  reflore  all  the  eftrays;  every  perfon  bringing  all  that 
he  has,  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  This  general  exchange  has  always  been 
eafily  and  happily  fettled,  without  ever  having  yet  produced  a Angle  quarrel  or  law- 
fuit.  No  other  expence  is  ever  thought  of,  but  the  general  one  of  a hearty  feaft. 

We  are  indebted  to  a corrcfpondent,  (to  whom  we  have  been  under  repeated 
obligations  during  the  progrefs  of  our  work)  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  foregoing 
account  of  Ullfwater,  its  vicinity,  and  inhabitants, — and  for  the  following  fliort 

notes  in 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animals  deferving  notice  in  this  part,  are  the  following  : — 

Clafs 'Mammalia.  Suckle  their  young. 

Order  Ferae.  Upper  fore-teeth  Ax,  fomewhat  fharp  and  conic ; canine  teeth 
two  in  each  jaw,  longer  than  the  reft. 

Genus  Canis.  Fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  fix,  grinders  fix  or  feven,  canine  teeth 
curved,  lateral  fore-teeth  longer,  and  diftant  from  the  reft,  the  intermediate  ones 
lobbed  : five  toes  before,  four  behind. 

Cams  Vulpes , Fox.  Tail  a brufb,  not  bent,  and  tipt  with  white,  lips  white,  fore- 
feet black.  Berkenhout. — Upon  the  head  of  the  Fox  a price  is  fet:  he  is  purfued 
with  great  ardour  by  the  fhepherds,  who  keep  hounds  for  the  protection  of  their 
flocks.  Moft  men  are  fportfmen  by  conftitution,  and  there  is  fuch  an  inherent 
fpirit  for  hunting  in  human  nature,  as  fcarce  any  inhibitions  or  difficulties  can  re- 
ftrain.  The  peaceful  and  hardy  inhabitants  here  frequently  indulge  in  the  pleafures 
of  the  chace.  With  the  affiftance  of  a pike-flick , or  long  pole , they  make  fuch  leaps 
in  the  purfuit,  as  would  appear  impoffible  to  men  unaccuftomed  to  fuch  hardy 
amufement. 

Genus  Felis.  Fore-teeth  equal,  grinders  fix  in  each  jaw,  tongue  rough,  claws 
retracftile. 

Felis  Cahusy  Ferus,  Wild  Cat.  Tail  long,  annulled,  body  marked  with  fpiral, 
and  three  longitudinal  ftripes.  Berken. — It  is  frequently  met  with,  and  when 
hard  preffed  is  very  fierce.  She  has  been  called  the  Britijh  Tyger. — WildUats  were 
formerly  reckoned  amongft  the  beafts  of  chace,  as  appears  by  the  charter  of  King 
Richard  11.  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  giving  him  leave  to  hunt  the  hare, 
fox,  and  wild  cat.  The  fur  was  ufed  in  lining  of  robes  : but  was  not  efteemed 
of  the  moft  elegant  kind  ; for  it  was  ordained — " That  no  abbefs  or  nun  fhould 

ufe  more  coftly  apparel,  than  fuch  as  is  made  of  Iambs’  or  cats’  {kins.” 

Genus  Mujlela.  Fore-teeth  in  each  jaw  fix,  thofe  of  the  under  jaw  clofe,  obtufe, 
with  two  interior  ones  : body  long  and  ftender,  legs  {hort,  five  toes  on  each  foot. 
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Mujlela  Lutra , Otter.  Colour  dark  brown,  with  two  white  fpots  on  each  fide 
the  nofe,  length  three  feet  three  inches,  tail  comprelTed  and  taper,  eyes  fmall,  ears 
fhort,  long  whifkers,  feet  webbed.  Berkenhout. 

The  Otter’s  ufual  haunts  are  fought  for  amongft  the  recks  and  loofe  Bones  by 
the  fide  of  the  lake : dogs  are  trained  up  to  the  purfuit.  The  Otter’s  bolting , or 
ruffling  out  of  his  retreat  into  the  lake,  is  watched  by  the  hunter,  who  endeavours 
to  ftrike  him  with  his  otter-grains,  or  bearded  fpear.  This  is  feldom  done  at  firft, 
as  he  darts  out  with  great  velocity.  He  dives  eighty  or  a hundred  yards,  whslft 
every  eye  is  upon  the  watch,  to  fee  where  the  water  breaks,  by  his  pufhingup  his 
nofe  to  take  breath ; as  foon  as  obferved,  the  boat  puts  off,  and  the  dogs  want  no 
encouragement  to  fwim  after,  or  leap  into  the  boat.  The  fecond  time  he  comes 
up  for  breath,  rather  fooner  than  on  his  firft  diving,  and  thus  is  purfued,  till  fome 
one  is  fortunate  enough  to  ftrike  him.  Frequently  when  a dog  feizes  him,  if  he 
has  been  much  harraffed,  he  will  lay  hold  of  the  dog,  and  plunge  to  the  bottom 
with  him,  and  there  hold  him  till  he  is  drowned.  A chace  of  this  kind  will  laft 
four  or  five  hours. — The  fkin  of  this  animal  bears  a high  price. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  two  Otters,  caught  when  very  young,  were  fo  far  tamed 
by  Mr.  Wane,  of  Scarnefs,  near  Baflenthwaite,  that  they  would  come  out  of  the 
water  from  their  fiftiing  when  he  whiftled  for  them.  The  female  died,  and  the 
male  vifited  all  the  places  about  Scarnefs  which  they  had  frequented  together, 
uttering  doleful  moans  for  the  lofs  of  his  partner. 

Mufiela  Martes , Martin.  Colour  dark  brown,  with  two  white  fpots  on  each  fide 
of  the  nofe,  length  two  feet  and  a half,  canine  teeth  large,  fkin  and  excrement  fmell 
like  mufk,  nofe  {harp.  Berkenhout. — It  is  called  the  Clean  Mart , (in  oppofition 
probably  to  Foulmartt  or  koumart,  the  Weafel)  occafionally  affords  good  fport  to 
the  hunters  in  the  woods  and  about  the  rocks. — Its  fkin  is  in  high  eftimation. 

Order  Glares.  Fore-teeth  two  in  each  jaw,  remote  from  the  grinders;  no  canine 
teeth. 

Genus  Sciurus . Upper  fore-teeth  like  wedges,  lower  compreffed. 

Sciurus  Vulgaris , Squirrel.  Colour  red-brown,  breaft  and  belly  white,  ears  tufted, 
tail  a brufh.  Berkenhout. — Is  in  great  plenty  in  Dunmallet,  and  there  called 
Conn.  Boys  frequently  nurfe  this  beautiful  and  aeftive  animal  under  Cats.  “ There 
«<  are  three  creatures,  the  Squirrel , the  Vield-moufe , and  the  bird  called  the  Nuthatch, 
« which  live  much  on  hazel  nuts;  and  yet  they  open  them  each  in  a different  way. 
<«  The  firft,  after  rafping  off  the  fmall  end,  fplits  the  fhell  into  two  v irh  his  long 
“ fore-teeth,  as  a man  does  with  his  knife;  the  fecond  nibbles  a hole  with  his 
<(  teeth,  fo  regular  as  if  drilled  with  a wimble,  and  yet  fo  fmall,  that  one  would 
«'  wonder  how  the  kernel  can  be  extracted  through  it;  w hile  the  laft  pecks  an  irre- 
« gular  ragged  hole  with  its  bill;  but,  as  this  artift  has  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut 

firm  while  he  pierces  it,  like  an  adroit  workman,  he  fixes  it,  as  it  were  in  a vice, 
<f  in  fome  cleft  of  the  tree,  or  in  fome  crevice;  w hen,  {landing  over  it,  he  perforates 
" the  ftubborn  fhell.  While  at  work,  they  make  a rapping  noife,  that  may  be 
« heard  at  a confiderable  diftance.”  White’s  Selbornk. 

Order  Pecora.  Upper  fore-teeth  none,  under  fore-teeth. eight,  diftant  from  the 
grinders  ; canine  teeth  none  ; hoof  divided. 

Genus  Census.  Horns  folid,  rough,  annual. 
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Cervus  Elaphus , Stag,  Rad  Deer , or  Hart.  Horns  round,  branched,  and  turn 
backwards.  Berken. — Stags  ftill  range  the  hills  of  Martindale,  and  are  the 
property  of  Edward  Plaffel,  Efq.  of  Dalemain.  Old  people  fpeak  of  the  noble 
diverfion  of  hunting  the  Stag ; and  they  defcribe,  with  particular  pleafure,  Philip 
Duke  of  Wharton,  riding  on  a gallant  fteed,  after  travelling  in  his  coach  and  fix 
<f  as  far  as  he  could,  preceded  by  a running  footman  in  white.  Sometimes  the  Stag 
is  driven  into  the  lake,  and  taken  up  by  boats.  Tnere  were  many  noble  ftag- 
chaces  about  four  years  ago,  when  Mr.'Halfel  fold  fome  of  the  breed,  which  were 
afterwards  hunted  in  the  county  of  Surry. 

Animals  common  toother  parts  of  the  northern  counties,  arc  inhabitants  of  this 
diflridt,  and  need  not  be  enumerated. 

Great  numbers  of  birds  of  prey,  of  different  kinds,  inhabit  and  frequent  the 
rocks,  for  the  deftroying  of  which  rewards  are  given  ; among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  Eagle. 

Falco  Chryfatos,  Golden  Eagle.  Cere  and  legs  yellow,  feathered  to  the  toes,  wings 
reach  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  beak  lead  colour,  irides  hazel,  colour  dark- 
brown,  weight  i2lb.  tail  clouded  with  dark  alTi-colour.  In  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  fometimes  in  Wales. Berkenhout. 

***  ■ “ Here  his  dread  feat  the  royal  bird  hath  made, 

“ To  awe  th’  inferior  fubjedts  of  the  fhade; 

**  Secure  he  built  it  for  a length  of  days, 

K “ Impervious,  but  to  Phoebus’  piercing  rays: 

,c  His  young  he  trains  to  eye  the  folar  light, 

" And  foar  beyond  the  fam’d  icarian  flight.” Killarney. 

A pair  of  the  Golden  Eagles  had  an  aerie  in  Martindale  two  fucceffive  years ; the 
firff  year  the  female  was  fhot,  and  the  male,  after  an  abfence  of  about  three  weeks, 
returned  with  another  female.  The  next  year,  1789,  the  male  was  killed,  after 
which  the  female  difappeared.  One  of  this  fpecies  was  fhot  by  a perfon  with 
duck  fhot,  only  one  cf  w hich  went  through  his  head  ; hemeafured  eight  feet  three 
inches  betw  een  the  tips  of  the  w ings.  The  follow  ing  year  he  fhot  another  alfo  on 
the  wing,  confiderably  lefs.  When  they  have  young,  they  are  very  deftrudtive 
among!!  the  lambs,  &c.  Smith,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Kerry,  relates,  that  a poor  man 
of  that  country  got  a comfortable  fubfiftence  for  his  family,  during  a w hole  fum- 
mer  of  famine,  out  of  an  eagle’s  neft,  by  robbing  the  eaglets  of  the  food  brought 
by  the  old  ones ; whofe  attendance  he  protracted,  by  clipping  the  W'ings,  and  re- 
tarding the  flight  of  the  young.  In  order  to  extirpate  thefe  pernicious  birds,  there 
is  a law  in  the  Orkney  Ifles,  which  entitles  every  perfon  that  kills  an  eagle,  to  a 
hen  out  of  every  houfe  in  the  parifli  where  it  was  killed.  Eagles  are  remarkable 
for  their  longevity,  and  for  their  power  of  fuflaininga  long  abffinence  from  food. 
Mr.  Keyfler  relates,  that  an  eagle  died  at  Vienna,  after  a confinement  of  an  hun- 
dred and  four  years.  And  one,  through  the  neglect  of  fervants,  endured  hunger 
twenty-one  days. 
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Falco  Halicetus , Ofprey  or  Fi/hing  Eagle.  Cere  and  feet  blue,  back  brown,  belly  and 
back  of  the  head  white,  a brown  patch  from  the  eye  down  each  iide  of  the  neck, 
legs  naked,  weight  62  ounces,  length  23  inches. Berkenhout. 

The  Ofprey , or  fifhing  eagle,  is  frequently  feen  fi filing he  is  very  bold,  and,  in 
purfuit  of  his  prey,  will  dart  down  within  forty  yards  of  a man.  Willoughby  fays, 
the  OJJfragus , or  fea  eagle,  had  a neft  for  feveral  years  in  Whin  field  Park. — We 
know  not  whether  any  of  the  fpccies  are  nov/  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We 
fufpect  however,  that  moft,  if  not  all  the  eagles  amongft  thefe  hills,  are  of  the 
Falco  Cbryfetos , or  Golden  Eagle,  fpecies.  Mr.  Gray  fays,  the  Borrowdale  eagles 
are  the  Erne  ( Falco  Albiulla  ) One  has  this  year  ( 1793)  been  caught  alive,  and 
is  now  in  the  polleffion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hutton,  of  Kefwick,  which  is  unqueftion- 
ably  the  Falco  Cbryfetos , or  Golden  Eagle. 

Eagles  frequently  build  in  the  rocks,  and  are  obferved  by  the  fliepherds  and 
fifhermen,  who  are  notable  to  diftinguifh  the  different  fpecies. 

Falco  Pygargus , Hen  Harrier.  Male.  Cere  and  feet  yellow,  above  grey,  beneath- 
white,  weight  12  ounces,  length  17  inches.  Female. — A rough  round  the  head, 
under  each  eye  a white  fpot,  back  dufky,  rump  white,  belly  reddifh  brown,  weight 
1-6  ounces,  length  20  inches.  Berken. — Is  but  too  well  known  in  poultry  yards, 
by  the  name  of  Ring-Fail : as  is  alfo  the  Kite , by  the  name  of  Glead. 

Falco  Milvus,  Kite.  Cere  and  legs  yellow,  head  grey,  back  brown,  tail  forked.. 
Flies  remarkably  fteady.  Berken. — It  makes  its  appearance  in  Greece  in  the 
fpring;  and,  in  the  early  ages,  fays  Ariffophanes,  **  it  governed  that  country  ; and 
“ men  fell  on  their  knees,  when  they  were  firft  bleffed  with  a fight  of  it,  btcaufe  it 
« pronounced  the  flight  of  winter,  and  told  them  to  begin  to  fhear  their  vernal 
“ fleeces.”  Here  they  are  found  the  whole  year.  Lord  Bacon  obferves  when 
they  fly  high,  it  portends  fair  and  dry  weather. 

Falco  ButcOy  Common  Buzzard.  Cere  and  feet  pale  yellow,  beak  lead-colour,  above 
ferruginous  brown,  beneath  yellowifh  white,  fpotted  with  brown,  tail  barred  with 
black  and  afh-colour,  and  tipt  with  brownifh  white;  weight  32  ounces,  length- 
20  inches. — Berkenhout. 

This  fpecies  is  very  fluggifh  and  inactive,  and  is  much  lefs  in  motion  than  other 
hawks,  remaining  perched  on  the  fame  bough  for  the  greatcft  part  of  a day  ; and 
is  found  at  moft  times  near  the  fame  place.  Its  fluggifhnefs  has  probably  been 
conflrued  into  timidity  ; hence  a perfon  afraid  to  go  into  any  dark  place,  or  attempt 
any  thing  hazardous,  is  called  a flait  buzzard .* 

Falco  FEruginofuSy  Moor  Buzzard.  Cere  grcenifh  yellow,  body  chocolate,  tinged 
with  brown,  legs  long  and  flender,  beak  and  talons  black;  weight  20  ounces, 
length  21  inches. — Berkenhout, 

Falco  Nifusy  Sparrow  Hawk.  Cere  greenifh  yellow,  feet  yellow,  bill  blue,  claws 
black,  above  brown  or  grey,  beneath  tawny  white,  waved  with  brown,  tail  afh- 
colour,  barred,  and  tipt  with  white;  weight  of  the  male  6 ounces,  female  9. 
Berkenhout. — Thefe  are  frequent  in  this  country,  and  breed  here. 

Order  Ficce.  Bill  comprefied  convex. 

Genus  Corzus.  Bill  ftrong,  conic,  with  briftles  at  its  bafe,  refie&ed  downwards; 

tongue  bifid, 

* Provincial  .dialed, 
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Corvus  Corax , Haven.  Above  Ihining  bluifh  black,  beneath  dufky  ; weight  31b. 
length  26  inches.  Berkeniiout. — Build  in  the  rocks  and  is  deftrudive  to  lambs. 

Corvus  Corone , Carrion  Crow.  The  whole  body  bluifh  black,  tail  rounded; 
weight  23  ounces,  length  18  inches.  Is  called  Daup;  like  the  Raven,  it  will 
pick  the  eyes  and  tongue  out  of  fheep,  when  entangled  by  brambles.  Virgil  fays 
that  its  croaking  forboded  rain : 

” Turn  Cornix  plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce." 

It  was  alfo  thought  a b rd  of  bad  omen,  efpecially  if  it  happened  to  be  feen  cn  the 
left  hand : 

Sape  finiftra  cava  pro: dixit  ab  ilice  Cornix.” 

England  breeds  more  of  this  kind  of  birds  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
In  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII.  they  were  grown  fo  numerous,  and  thought  to  be  fo 
prejudicial  to  the  farmer,  that  they  were  confidered  as  an  evil  worthy  of  parlia- 
mentary redrefs;  an  act  was  palled  for  their  deftruCtion,  in  which  Rooks  and 
Choughs  were  included.  Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow-nets  for  ten  years; 
and  all  the  inhabitants  were  obliged,  at  certain  times,  during  that  fpace,  to  affemble 
and  confult  on  the  proper  means  for  extirpating  them.  But  though  the  Crow 
abounds  thus  in  Britain,  it  is  fo  rare  in  Sweden,  that  Linnaeus  fpeaks  of  it  only  as 
a bird  that  he  once  knew  killed  there. 

Corvus  Frugilegus , Rook , here  called  Crow.  Colour  bluifh  black,  noftrils,  chirr,, 
and  fides  of  the  mouth  white  and  bare,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  crow. Berk. 

They  retreat  to  the  fells  with  their  young.  In  1786,  many  of  the  hills  near 
Ullfvvater,  Bampton,  and  Crofs-fell,  were  flripped  of  every  blade  of  grafs,  and 
vegetable,  except  tormentil , and  fome  of  the  rujh  fpecies,  by  the  caterpillar,  or  a 
fpecies  of  moth.  They  marched  in  regular  order,  in  a column  of  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  in  breadth;  neither  rocks  nor  water  were  any  obftruCtion.  At 
length  the  crows  began  to  feaft  upon  them,  and  in  a few  weeks,  freed  the  Ihepherds 
from  the  dread  of  an  impending  famine.  Concerning  thefe  birds,  we  have  the 
following  curious  anecdote  in  Mr,  Edward’s  f Natural  Hiflory,  vol.  V.  pref.  xxv. 
— " The  late  Mr.  Robinfon,  ReCtor  of  Oufby,  in  Cumberland,  fays,  "that  birds 
” are  natural  planters  of  all  forts  of  wood  and  trees.  They  diffeminate  the  kernels 
" upon  the  earth,  which,  like  nurferies,  bring  them  forth,  till  they  grow  to  their 
" natural  ftrength  and  perfection.”  He  fays — “ About  25  years  ago,  coming 
" from  Rofe-Caftle  early  in  the  morning,  1 obferved  a great  number  of  crows 
“ very  bufy  at  their  work,  upon  a declining  ground,  of  a moffy  furface;  I went 
“ out  of  my  way  purpofely  to  view  their  labour,  and  I found  they  were  planting 
" a grove  of  oaks.  The  manner  of  their  planting  was  thus  ; they  firft  made  little 
“ holes  in  the  earth  with  their  bills,  going  about  and  about  till  the  holes  were  deep 
“ enough,  and  then  dropped  in  the  acron,  and  covered  it  with  earth  and  mofs. 
" The  feafon  was  at  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  when  all  feeds  are  full  ripe.  Mr. 
“ Robinfon  feems  to  think  that  Providence  had  given  the  crows  this  inftinCt 
" folely  for  the  propagating  of  trees;  but  I imagine  it  was  given  them  principally 

f An  attention  to  local  and  provincial  names  is  neceflfary,  as  tbe  following  is  given  under  the  preceding 
fpecies 
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«c  for  their  own  prefervation,  by  hiding  provifion  in  time  of  plenty,  in  order  to 
“ fupply  them  in  a time  of  lcarcity.”* 

We  have  frequently  feen  crows  thus  bulled  ; and  though  they  have  five  or  fix 
acrons  in  their  mouth,  yet  they  feldom  depofit  more  than  one  in  a hole.  They  Dick 
them  up  again  in  February  and  March. 

Genus  Cuculus.  Bill  roundilh  and  curved  a little,  nofinis  circular,  with  a raifed 
margin;  tongue  entire,  pointed  ; two  fore  and  two  hind  claws. 

Cuculus  Canorus , Cuckoo.  Above  aih-colour, beneath  white,  w'aved  with  tranfverfe 
back  lines,  tail  iounded,and  fpotred  with  white;  w'e  ght  5 ounces,  length  14  inches. 
Migrates.  Berken. — Generally  calls  within  a few  days  of  the  20th  of  April. — 
Here  it  is  called  Gowk ; in  lome  places  it  is  called  the  Bird. 

Genus  Alcedo.  Bill  triangular,  thick,  firait,  and  long,  tongue  fhert  and  fliarp. 

Alcedo  Ifpida , Kingfifher.  Upper  mandible  black,  under  yellow,  crown  and 
coverts  of  the  wings  dark  green,  fpotted  with  blue,  fcapular  and  coverts  of  the 
tail  bright  azure,  beneath  orange,  tail  deep  blue,  feet  orange;  weight  ounce, 
length  7 inches. Berkenhout. 

It  difplays  its  beautiful  plumage  by  the  fide  of  the  river.  This  was  the  Halcyon 
of  Ariftotle.  “ From  the  diminutive  (ize,  (being  not  much  larger  than  a fwallow) 
“ the  fiender  fhort  legs,  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  this  bird,  no  perfon  would  be 
" led  to  fuppofe  it  one  of  the  mod  rapacious  little  animals  that  fkims  the  deep  ; 
“ yet  it  is  for  ever  on  the  w'ing,  and  feeds  on  fifh,  which  it  takes  in  furprifing 
f<  quantities,  when  we  confider  its  fize  and  figure.  It  takes  its  prey  after  the  manner 
<(  of  the  Ofprey,  balancing  itfelf  at  a certain  diftance  above  the  water  for  a conlider- 

able  time,  then  darting  down,  he  feizes  the  fifh  u'ith  inevitable  certainty.  Whilft 
«f  it  remains  fufpended  in  the  air,  in  a bright  day,  the  plumage  exhibits  a beautiful 
ff  variety  of  the  mod  dazzling  and  brilliant  colours.  The  male,  whofe  fidelity  ex- 
ct  ceeds  even  that  of  the  turtle  dove,  brings  provifionsof  fifh  to  the  female,  whilft  fhe 
“ is  hatching  her  young;  and  fhe,  contrary  to  mod  other  birds,  is  found  plump  and 
“ fat  at  that  feafon.  The  ancients  fuppofe  the  nefi  of  this  bird  was  a floating  one.” 

“ Incubat  Halcyone  pendeniilms  cequore  nidisd ’— 

Ovid’s  Met.  1.  ix. 

,f  It  was  therefore  necefiary  to  place  it  in  a tranquil  fea,  and  to  fupply  the  bird 
« with  charms  to  allay  the  fury  of  a turbulent  element,  during  the  time  of  its  in- 
11  cubation ; for  it  had,  at  that  feafon,  power  over  the  feas  and  the  winds. 

“ X’  xAxvvo;  SToi>Yisivrrt  tx  xvftxTX,  rt>v  Ti  CxAxaxv, 

“ ToV  Ti  VOTOV  TOt  T*  £VgO»,  Oi  i^XTX  ipVKIX  KlViS 

“ AXkvov/is,  yXxvx.cao'  N txi  Ti  fixXiTTX 

“ Ogvi6aii  i tpiAafav.” Theocrit.  Idyl.  vii.  75. 

“ May  Halcyons  fmooth  the  waves,  and  calm  the  feas, 

" And  the  rough  fouth-eart  fink  into  a breeze  ; 

*c  HalcyonSy  of  all  the  birds  that  haunt  the  main, 

“ Mofi;  lov’d  and  honour’d  by  the  Nereid  train.” — Fawkes. 

* Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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“ Thefe  birds  were  equally  favourites  with  Thetis,  as  with  the  Nereids;  deledla 
“ Thelidt  Halcyones , (Virg.  Georg,  i.  v.  399.)  as  if  to  their  influence  thefe  deities 
“ owed  a repofe,  in  the  midft  of  the  florms  of  winter,  and  by  their  means  were 
“ fecurcd  from  thofe  winds  that  diflurb  their  fubmarine  retreats,  and  agitate  even 
“ the  plants  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

” Such  are  the  accounts  given  by  the  Roman  and  Sicilian  poets.  Ariflotle  and 
“ Pliny  tell  us,  that  this  bird  is  mod  common  in  the  feas  of  Sicily;  that  it  lat  only 
*f  a few  days,  and  thofe  in  the  depth  of  winter ; and,  during  that  period,  the  mari- 
" ner  might  fail  in  full  fecurity,  for  which  reafon  they  were  Ailed  Halcyon  days : 

" Perque  dies  placidos  hiberno  tempore  feptem 
, “ Incubat  Halcyone  pendentibus  cequore  nidis. 

<c  Turn  via  tuta  mavis : ventos  cujlodit,  et  arcet 
“ Molus  egreffu Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xi. 

**  Seven  days  fits  brooding  on  her  watery  nefi, 

“ A winter  queen  ; her  fire  at  length  is  kind, 

“ Calms  every  ftorm,  and  huflies  every  wind.” Dryden. 

€t  In  after  times,  thefe  words  exprefled  any  feafon  of  profperity : thefe  were  the 
Halcyon  days  of  the  poets  : the  brief  tranquility,  the  feptem  placidi  dies  of  human 
“ life. 

“ The  poets  alfo  made  it  a bird  of  fong.  Virgil  feems  to  place  it  in  the  fame 
*c  rank  with  the  linnet  : — 

fC  Littoraq ; Halcyonem  refonantt  ei  acanthida  dumi 

Georg,  iii.  338. 

“ And  Silius  Italicus  celebrates  its  mufic,  and  its  floating  neft: — 

“ Cum  fonat  halcyone  cantu,  nidofq.  natantes 
“ Immota  jejiat  fopitis  flu  cl  ib  us  unda.” Lib.  xiv.  275. 

“ It  is  an  opinion  generally  received  among  the  modern  vulgar,  that  the  flefli 
**  of  the  King’s-fifher  w ill  not  corrupt,  and  that  it  will  even  banifh  all  vermin. 
**  This  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  which  is  faid  of  its  always  pointing, 
“ when  hung  up  dead,  with  its  breafi:  to  the  north.  The  only  truth  which  can 
“ be  affirmed  of  it  when  killed,  is,  that  its  flefh  is  utterly  unfit  to  be  eaten ; while 
“ its  beautiful  plumage  preferves  its  luftre  longer  than  any  other  bird  we  know.” 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

A great  variety  of  water  fow  l appears  on  this  lake  in  winter. 

Order  An/eres.  Bill  obtufe,  covered  with  a thin  membrane,  broad,  gibbous 
below  the  bafe,  fwelled  at  the  apex;  tongue  fleffiy,  legs  naked,  foot  webbed  or 
finned. 

Genus  Anas.  Bill  convex  above,  flat  beneath,  hooked  at  the  apex,  with  mem. 
branous  teeth. 

Anas  Cygnus , IVild  Swan . Cere  yellow,  bill  black,  plumage  white,  legs  and  feet 
brown. Berkenhout. 

This 
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This  bird  vifits  the  lake  only  preceding  or  during  fevere  frofts  : his  appearance 
is  looked  upon  as  the  prognoftic  of  a hard  winter. 

Anas  Anfer , Wild  Goo/e,  or  Grey  Lag  Gooje.  Weighs  near  lolb.  length  2 feet  9 
inches,  extent  5 feet,  bill  pale  yellow,  nail  white,  general  colour  grey,  lecundaries 
black,  vent  and  exteriors  of  the  tail  white,  legs  flefh-colour;  origin  of  the  domef- 
tic  goofe;  refides  in  the  fens  the  whole  year.  Br.  Zool.  xi.  266. — Berken. 

Wild  geefe  feldom  flay  longer  than  a day  or  two  on  their  migrations  to  refrefh 
themfelves,  except  during  fevere  frofts.  When  on  the  wing,  they  make  a loud 
cackling  : — • 

f<  Rang’d  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 

“ And  fet  forth 

“ Flying,  and  over  lands  with  mutual  wing 
“ Ealing  their  flight’” Milton. 

Anas  Bofchas,  Mallard , Wild  Duck.  Bill  greenifh  yellow,  head  and  neck  green, 
an  imperfedl  white  circle  round  the  neck,  beneath  grey,  fcapulars  white,  barred 
with  brown,  fpot  on  the  wings  purple,  tail  of  24  feathers,  4 middle  ones  black, 
and  curled  upwards  in  the  male. Berkenhout. 

They  breed  by  the  fide  of  the  lake,  and  the  river  Eamont.  During  the  day- 
time in  winter,  on  the  face  of  this  lake,  and  perfectly  fecure  from  fowlers,  lie  all 
day  long,  vaft  flocks  of  ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons,  &c.  where  they  folace  and 
reft  themfelves,  till  towards  fun-fet,  when  they  ifiue  forth  in  little  parties,  to  feed 
in  the  brooks  and  rivers,  returning  again  with  the  dawn  of  the  morning.  If  an 
Eagle  chances  to  caff  his  eye  upon  them,  he  defeends  with  amazing  rapidity,  but 
is  feldom  fortunate  enough  to  firike  any  of  them,  as  they  immediately  dive.  He 
w ill  fometimes  plunge  into  the  lake,  and  fvvim  about  very  lofty  and  high  above 
the  water. 

Dr.  Gray,  in  his  curious  and  ingenious  Notes  on  Hudibras,  tells  “ of  his  having 
“ been  informed  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  of  Bedford,  that  it  is  a 
“ fa<5t,  well  known  in  fens,  that  wild  geefe  and  wild  ducks  forfake  thofe  fens  in 
11  laying  time,  going  away  to  the  uninhabited,  (or  very  little  frequented)  ifles  in 
" Scotland,  in  order  to  lay  and  hatch  with  greater  fafety.  Their  young  ones,  as 
<f  foon  as  hatched,  are  naturally  led  by  them  into  creeks  and  ponds ; and  this 
•*  (he  imagines)  gave  rife  to  the  old  vulgar  error,  that  geefe  fpring  from  barnacles. 
u I have  formerly  (fays  he)  upon  Ullfwater  (which  is  feven  miles  long,  one  mile 
" broad,  and  about  twenty  fathoms  deep,  and  parts  of  Weflmorland  and  Cumber- 
“ land)  feen  many  thoulands  of  them  together,  with  their  new  broods,  in  the 
“ month  of  October,  in  a calm  and  ferene  day,  refiing  as  it  were  in  their  travels 
“ to  the  more  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Britain.”  An  obfervant  correfpondent, 
who  refided  fome  years  in  North  America,  informs  us,  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame 
there.  Neither  wild  ducks,  wild  geefe,  nor  fwans,  are,  in  general,  known  to  breed 
in  any  of  the  waters  fituated  in  thofe  parts  of  the  continent  that  are  mod  inha- 
bited : yet,  in  autumn,  every  creek  and  river,  at  all  proper  for  their  purpofe,  fwarms 
in  particular  with  wild  ducks.  Of  no  other  kind  of  bird  has  he  ever  feen  lb 
many  together,  as  he  has  of  wild  ducks. 

’1  and  fhelldrake fometimes  breed  here. 
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Anas  Erytbropus,  the  White-fronted  Wild  Goofe.  Bill  orange,  thick,  forehead 
white,  crown  brown,  breaft  afh-colour,  belly  white,  with  large  black  fpots,  back 
grey,  tail  black,  legs  orange. Berkenhout. 

Anas (io  of  Berkenhout)  Barnacle . The  bill  black,  a black  line  from 

the  bill  to  the  eyes,  forehead  and  cheeks  white,  back  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
lhoulders  black,  back  grey,  belly  white,  tail  and  legs  black.  Frequent  in  winter 
on  the  north-weft  coaft.  Berken. — Stay  only  a few  days  on  the  lake. 

Anas  Penetops,  Widgeon.  Bill  lead-colour,  tipt  with  black,  head  bright  bay,  back 
waved  with  black  and  white,  breaft  purplilh,  belly  white,  vent  black,  middle 
quills  green,  tipt  with  black;  tail,  two  middle  feathers  black,  longer  and  pointed* 
the  reft  alh-colour;  u’eight  23  ounces,  length  20  inches. — Berken. 

Anas  Padorna , Shelldrake  or  Borrow  Duck  Bill  red,  head  dark  green,  neck  and 
back  white,  fcapulars  black,  breaft  orange,  belly  white,  divided  by  a longitudinal 
black  line ; tail  white,  tipt  with  black,  legs  pale  red  ; w eight  2lb.  2 ounces,  length 
2 feet.  On  the  fea  coaft. — Berken. 

Anas  Crecca , Peal.  Bill  and  vent  feathers  black,  head  bay,  with  a green  and 
white  line  on  each  fide,  beneath  dirty  white;  a green  and  a black  fpot  on  the 
wings,  coverts  of  the  w'ings  brown,  tail  pointed  ; weight  12  ounces,  of  the  female 
9;  length  17  inches. — Berken. 

Anas  Marila}  Scaup  Duck.  Bill  lead-colour,  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  tail  black, 
belly  white,  back  grey,  lefs  quills  white,  tipt  with  black.  This  fpecies  varies 
greatly  in  colour.  Berken.— All  thefe  frequent  this  lake. 

Genus  Pelecauus.  Bill  ftrait,  hooked  at  the  end,  without  noftrils;  four  toes 
connected  by  a membrane. 

Pelecanus  Carbo , Cormorant.  Bill  alh-colour,  with  a yellow  naked  Ikin  round  the 
bafe,  head  and  neck  black,  chin  white,  a Ihort  pendant  creft,  above  bluilh  green, 
beneath  dulky,  a white  tuft  on  the  thighs,  tail  long  and  rounded,  legs  black,  the 
middle  claw  ferrated  : weight  41b.  length  32  inches. — Berkenhout. 

It  is  here  called  Scarf  in  Norway  Skaw>  in  Iceland  Skarfur  : as  they  are  fuch 
deftroyers  of  fifti,  fiftiermen  give  money  for  fhooting  them  ; they  appear  fond  of 
folitude — are  feldom  two  together. — They  were  formerly  trained  to  filh  in  England, 
and  are  ftill  fo  in  China. 

Several  of  the  Larus  or  Gull  fpecies,  called  Seamaws,  are  looked  upon  as  har- 
bingers of  a ftorm. 

Order  Gralla.  Bill  roundilh,  tongue  entire,  flelhy  ; thighs  naked,  toes  divided. 

Genus  Ardea.  Bill  ftraight,  long,  acute,  toes  four. 

Ardea  Cinerea , common  Heron.  Bill  greenifh  above,  yellowilh  beneath,  black  at 
the  end,  a fhort  pendant  creft,  above  grey,  beneath  white,  udth  longitudinal  fpots  ; 
a greenifh  naked  Ikin  between  the  bill  and  the  eyes,  irides  yellow,  quills  black,  legs 
greenifh. Berkenhout. 

The  Herons  (vulgarly  called  Crane  and  Heronfew ) frequently  breed  in  Gowbar- 
row  ; their  fereaming  note  has  a pleafing  effedt  in  thefe  wild  feenes. — The  Crane 
formerly  vifited  this  ifland,  but  feems  totally  to  have  forfaken  it.  Its  name  is 
vulgarly  given  to  the  Heron,  from  which,  in  fpecies,  it  is  diftineft. 

Ardea  Stellaris,  Bittern , vulgarly  called  Mofs-drum  or  Mire-drum.  Bill  a little 
arched,  irides  yellow,  crown  black,  a fhort  pendant  creft*  a black  fpot  at  each  cor- 
ner;- 
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nerof  the  mouth,  plumage  pale  dull  yellow,  fpotted  with  black,  feathers  of  the 
bread:  long  and  loofe,  legs  greenifli,  hind  claws  very  long. — Berkenhout. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  breeds  by  the  fide  of  Eamont,  on  the  low  grounds. 

Genus  Scolopax,  Bill  very  long,  flender,  obtufe. 

Scolopax  Arquata  Arched  Bill,  Curlezv.  Bill  fix  inches  long,  plumage  white,  fpot- 
ted with  black,  quills  black,  tail  white,  barred  with  black,  legs  bluiflh  grey : weight 
from  22  to  32  ounces. — Berkenhout. 

Scolopax  Calidris,  RedJJjank.  Bill  two  inches,  red  at  the  bafe,  black  at  the  end  ; 
head,  back  of  the  neck,  and  fcapulars  du(ky  afh-colour,  fpotted  with  black  ; back 
and  underfide  of  the  body  white,  fpotted  with  black,  tail  barred  with  black  and 
white,  legs  orange;  weight  5 ounces  and  a half,  length  12  inches. — Berken. 

The  curlew  is  frequent  on  the  peat  modes  and  wild  heathy  grounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  lake,  where  they  breed ; wEen  they  firay  to  the  lake,  their  whiffling 
portends  a fiorm. 

Of  the  red  (hanks,  fometimes  a folitary  one  vifits  the  lake.  Once  wre  faw  four 
together — a rare  fpedtacle. 

Scolopax  Gallinago,  Snipe.  Bill  3 inches,  4 black  and  3 red  longitudinal  lines  on 
the  head;  chin,  bread,  and  belly  white,  neck  red  and  brown,  fcapulars  black 
and  yellow,  tall  tipt  with  wEite,  legs  pale  green;  weight  4 ounces,  length  11 
inches. Ber  kenhout. 

Scolopax  Gallinula,  Jackfnipe.  Bill  inch,  crown  black,  rump  fhining  purple, 
over  each  eye  a yellow  lfroke;  weight  icarce  2 ounces,  length  9 inches. — Berken. 

Breed  on  the  peat-mofles  and  moors,  over  which  they  play  piping  and  hum- 
ming : they  hum  as  they  are  defcending  in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 

Genus  Pringa.  Bill  roundifh,  (trait,  about  the  length  of  the  head,  nodrils  nar- 
row, toes  four. 

Tringa  Vanellus,  Lapwing  or  Pewit.  Bill,  crown,  crcft,  and  throat  black,  a black 
line  under  each  eye,  back  purplifh  green,  wings  and  tail  black  and  white,  legs  red  ; 
weight  8 ounces,  length  13  inches. — Berkenhout. 

Breeds  on  heathy  grounds ; their  eggs  are  efteemed  a dainty,  and,  in  the  fenny 
countries,  are  fought  after  with  afiiduity,  and  fold  at  a great  price. 

Pringa  Hypoleucos , Sandpiper.  Bill,  head  and  quills  brown,  neck  dark  afh- 
colour,  back  brown,  mixt  with  green,  w'ith  tranfverfe  dufky  lines,  longitudinal 
black  lines  on  the  head,  a w'hite  (troke  above  each  eye,  beneath  w hite,  legs  greenifli, 
called  Willy  Fifherand  Fillililty;  weight  2 oz.  On  the  lakes  and  rivers. — Berken. 

Genus  Charadrius.  Bill  (frait,  roundifh,  obtufe;  noftriis  narrow,  toes  3. 

Charadrius  Pluvialis,  Green  Plover.  Bill,  head,  back,  and  legs  black,  bread 
brown,  bel'y  white,  upper  part  of  the  body  and  bread  fpotted  with  green,  tail 
barred  with  black,  green  and  brown;  weight  9 ounces,  length  1 1 inches.  Migrates. 
Berken. — Breeds  on  the  hills. 

Order  Calling.  Bill  convex,  the  upper  mandible  arched,  toes  connecded  by  a 
membrane  at  the  bottom  ; tail  feathers  more  than  12. 

Genus  Petrao.  A bare  fcarlet  fpot  above  the  eyes,  legs  feathered  to  the  feet. 

Petrao  Lagopus , Grouje , Red-game , or  Moor-game.  Bill  black,  irides  hazel,  a 
white  fpot  on  each  fide  of  the  lower  mandible,  throat  red,  head  and  neck  tawny 
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red,  mixed  with  black;  back  red,  with  black  fpots  ; beneath  purplifh  brown, 
ftreaked  with  dark  lines  ; tail  of  16  feathers,  thighs  pale  red,  legs  feathered  to  the 
claws;  weight  19  ounces,  length  15  inches. — Female.  Belly  fpotted  and  white; 
weight  15  ounces.  Berken. 

In  great  abundance  on  the  moors  and  hills  adjacent. 

Tetrao  Coturnix , Quail.  Bill  dufky,  head  black,  a yellowifh  line  from  the  head 
to  the  back,  chin  and  throat  whitilh,  breaft  pale  orange,  fpotted  with  black,  back 
black  and  yellow,  tail  of  12  feathers,  black  and  red;  length  7 inches.  Migrates. 

Vulgarly  called  Wet  my  Feet , from  its  note.  Has  increafcd  much  fince  the. 

Fevere  winter  of  1783. 

Tetrao  Perdixy  Partridge . Legs  naked,  bill  white,  plumage  orange,  black,  and 
brown,  a femilunar  mark  on  the  breaft,  tail  of  18  feathers  ; weight  15  ounces, 
length  15  inches.  Female  lefs.  Berken. 

In  all  the  adjacent  valleys. 

Order  Pajjeres.  Bill  conic,  pointed,  noftrils  oval,  broad  and  naked. 

Genus  Slurnus.  Bill  ftrait,  fubulate,  and  fomewhat  angular. 

Sturnus  Cinclus,  Water  Ouzel.  Bill  comprefted,  black ; eyelids  white,  above 
brown,  throat  and  breaft  white,  belly  red-brown,  tail  black,  legs  bluifh  before, 
behind  black;  weight  2~  ounces,  length  7 inches.  Berken. 

Sings  in  the  winter  months  perched  on  a ftone  in  the  water,  vulgarly  Bcffy 
Douker,  or  Water  Pyet. 

Genus  Turdus.  Bill  roundifh,  (harp  edged  ; upper  mandible  notched,  and  bent 
at  the  apex ; noftrils  naked,  and  half  covered  by  a membrane. 

Turdus  TorquatuSy  Ring  Ouzel.  Plumage  black-brown,  the  edges  of  the  feathers 
of  a light  colour;  a white  crefcent  on  the  bread: ; length  1 1 inches.  Berken. 

It  is  commonly  called  the  Fell  Throftle.  When  perched  on  the  point  of  a rock, 
makes  the  hills  echo  with  its  loud  note.  It  delights  in  black  cherries,  of  which 
there  is  great  abundance  in  Martindale  : here  they  breed,  but  difappear  in  winter. 

Several  of  the  J wallow  tribe  fport  on  the  furface  of  the  lake  and  the  rivers. — 
They  are  frequently  obferved  on  our  higheft  hills,  where  fome  of  them  breed  in 
the  rocks. — We  might  here  enumerate  other  fpecies  of  birds,  as  there  are  many 
which  are  common  elfe where,  but  thele  we  final l pafs  over;  obferving  in  this 
diftridt,  that  there  is  as  much  harmony  from  the  fongfters  in  the  woods,  as  in  molt 
other  places  where  rapacious  birds  are  not  fo  frequent. 

The  fpecies  of  fifti  we  have  obferved  in  Uilfwater  and  the  Eamont,  we  ftiall 
next  deferibe. 

Amphibia.  Lungs  arbitrary,  heart  with  one  ventricle. 

Order  Nantes.  Breathe  both  through  gills,  or  fpiracles,  and  through  the  mouth ; 
no  fcalcs ; rays  of  the  fins  cartilaginous. 

Genus  Petromyzon.  Spiracles  feven  on  the  fide  of  the  neck,  no  gills,  aperture 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  no  pedtoral  or  dorfal  fins. 

Petromyzon  Marians,  Lamprey.  Rows  of  teeth  20,  mouth  round,  2 dorfal  fins ; 
back  blackifh  blue,  fpotted  ; belly  white,  a white  fpot  on  the  top  of  the  head* 
length  about  2 feet.  In  the  fea  and  large  rivers.  Berken, 
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It  is  but  rarely  taken ; three  or  four  in  a fummer  are  killed  near  Pooley  bridge, 
in  the  river.  Some  weigh  feven  pounds. 

Petromyzon  Fluviatilis , the  Lejfer  Lampery.  A fingle  row  of  fmall  teeth  on  the 
verge  of  the  mouth,  befides  thofe  within;  the  poderior  dorfal  fin  angulated; 
back  bluifh  black,  belly  filver-white ; length  about  one  foot.  In  rivers  only. — 
Berkenhout. 

It  is  frequent  in  the  Eamont,  and  is  about  five  inches  long.  There  called 
Lamper  Eel. 

Order  Apodes.  No  ventral  fins. 

Genus  Murana . Body  long,  flender,  cylindrical ; nodrils  tubular,  apertures  of 
the  gills  near  the  pedloral  fins,  eyes  covered  by  a membrane. 

Mur  ana  Anguilla , Eel.  The  lower  maxilla  longer  than  the  upper  ; dorfal,  anal, 
and  tail  fins  united  ; iris  red  ; lateral  line  afcends  towards  the  head.  Vertebrae 
116.  Raj.  37.  Will.  1Q9.  Berrien. 

Here  is  an  immenfe  quantity  of  the  Silver  Eel. — The  back  is  of  a light  olive 
green,  the  belly  white,  and  of  a remarkable  cleannefs  throughout.  They  are  taken 
'in  Augufi,  September,  and  October,  in  nets  at  Eel-Stank , about  half  a mile  down 
the  river  Eamont.  In  five  or  fix  hours  eight  or  ten  horfe-loads  have  been  caught; 
but  fuch  large  quantities  only  in  the  darkefi  and  wetted:  Jlortny  nights.  The  larged 
commonly  go  lad  ; fome  have  weighed  upwards  of  90  lb.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  fcarcely  dir  if  the  moon  fuddenly  peeps  out,  or  when  their  is  lightning; 
the  fifhermen  even  think  the  light  of  a candle  prevents  their  motion.  When  fnow 
appears  on  the  hills,  they  ceafe  to  defeend.  Though  we  know  not  that  the  young 
have  ever  been  obferved  here  an  their  return  from  the  fea,  whither  it  is  probable 
thefe  are  now  going  down  to  breed  ; yet  we  have  little  doubt  but  this  immenfe 
drain  is  fo  fupplied.  In  the  river  Derwent,  they  have  been  obferved  returning  in 
April  about  the  thickncfs  and  length  of  a common  knitting-needle.  They  take 
no  bait  in  the  river,  though  they  fometimes  do  in  the  lake,  along  with  the  perch. 
They  are  very  delicate  eating.  In  the  lake,  on  a fine  funny  morning,  they  are 
druck  with  a lijler}  (fpear)  when  feeding  on  a fine  graffy  bottom.  Here  they  arc 
never  taken  in  the  nets. 

Order  Thoracic:.  Ventral  fins  under  the  petdoral. 

Cotlus  Gobio,  Bullhead  or  Miller's  Thumb.  Two  fpines  on  the  head,  no  fcales  on 
the  body,  back  brown,  with  black  fpots,  belly  vvhitifli,  fins  yellowifli,  rays  of  the 
fird  dorfal  fin  7,  of  the  fecond  16  or  17  ; length  4 or  5 inches.  In  rivers  and 
rivulets.  Raj.  76.  Will.  137,  Berken. 

In  Eamont  and  this  lake.  Vulgarly  called  Tom  Carle. 

Genus  Perea.  Valve  of  the  fins  fcaly,  ferrated,  rays  of  the  membrane  7,  fins 
fpinous,  dales  hard  and  rough. 

Perea  Fluviatdis,  Perch.  Two  dorfal  fins,  the  fird  of  14,  the  fecond  of  16  rays.; 
ventral  fins  red,  on  each  fide  6 tranfverfe  black  lines,  a black  fpot  at  the  end  of  the 
anterior  dorfal  fin.  In  lakes  and  rivers.  Raj.  97.  Will.  291.  Berken. 

They  go  in  large  fhoals  near  the  {here  in  the  fummer  months ; they  then  afford 
excellent  diverfion  to  the  angler  in  bait-fidung.  An  old  faying  runs  thus : 
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When  brackens  (/.  e.  fern)  is  out  of  crook, 
Bafs  will  bite  at  the  bare  hook.” 
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Bafs  is  the  ufual  name  for  them  here;  in  an  inquifition,  taken  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  they  arc  called  Bade,  Barces,  and  Barcelles.  They  never  go  out 
of  the  lake;  they  depofit  their  fpawn  among  weeds  near  the  fhore,  where  the 
water  is  deep,  in  the  month  of  May.  It  is  frequently  drawn  up  by  the  nets  along 
with  the  weeds,  by  which  means  myriads  are  dedroyed.  Some  of  thefe  fifties  will 
weigh  5 lb. 

Genus  Gajlerojleus.  Gill  membrane  hath  3 rays,  ventral  fin  behind  the  pedtoral, 
but  above  the  fiernum.  Dorfal  fpincs  diftincd. 

Gajlerojleus  Pungitius,  Lejs  Stickleback.  Ten  dorfal  fpines,  much  like  the 
Aculeata,  but  lefs.  Raj.  145.  Will.  342.  Berken. 

In  this  lake  and  the  rivulets. — Vulgarly  called  Prickly  Dick. 

Abdominales.  Ventral  fins  on  the  abdomen,  behind  the  pidtoral. 

Genus  Coitus.  Head  broader  than  the  body  and  Ipinous  : rays  of  the  gill- 
membrane  6. 

Genus  Cobitis.  Eyes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  gill  membrane,  with  4 to 
6 rays,  valve  clofed  beneath,  body  comprefled,  and  nearly  of  an  equal  thicknefs. 

Cobitis  Barbatulay  Groundling  or  Loache.  Cirri  6,  head  without  fpines,  body 
fmooth,  fpotted,  dorfal  fin  8 rays,  irides  yellow ; length  3 inches.  Raj.  124. 
Will.  265.  Berken. 

We  faw  one  in  the  Vennet , in  Wedmorland,  meafured  5 inches ; the  larged  here 
not  more  than  4.  They  are  held  in  efiimation  by  anglers,  as  a bait  for  trout, 
being  tougher  Ikinned  than  the  minime.  Vulgarly  Lob-loache. 

Genus  Salmo.  Head  fmooth,  teeth  on  the  jaws  and  on  the  tongue,  (except  the 
Lavaretus , which  has  no  teeth)  gill-membrane  4,  10  rays,  dorfal  fin  near  the  head. 
Will.  265.  Berken. 

Salmo  Salart  Salmon.  Upper-jaw  longed,  rays  of  the  interior  dorfal  fin  15, 
fecond  without  rays,  lateral  line  ftrait,  with  a few  black  Ipots  above  and  below; 
tail  lunated.  Raj.  63.  Will.  189.  Berken. 

Depofites  its  fpawn  even  on  the  upper  fide  of  Pooley  bridge,  but  always  in  the 
dream  of  Eamont.  At  thofe  times,  it  is  not  an  ealy  matter  to  drive  them  away 
by  throwing  dones  at  them.  They  will  take  a bait  of  roe,  or  fmall  fifh,  while 
upon  the  ruddy  or  laying  their  fpawn.  We  have  never  heard  of  a Salmon,  or 
Salmon  fmelt,  being  feen  in  the  lake.  They  go  up  the  river  Derwent  in  Septem- 
ber, through  the  lake  of  Baflenthwaite,  up  the  river  which  runs  through  Kefwick 
into  the  vale  of  St.  John,  where  they  depofit  their  fpawn  in  the  fmall  dreams  and 
feeders  of  the  lake.  The  young  Salmon  are  called  Salmon  fmeltSy  and  go  down  to 
the  fca  with  the  fird  floods  in  May. 

Salmo  LacnJlriSy  Lake  Trout.  Sometimes  50 lb.  or  60 lb.  weight,  probably  a 
diflincl  fpecics.  In  the  north.  Berken. 

It  is  here  called  Grey  Trout , and  is  fometimes,  though  but  rarely,  taken  in  feafon; 
one  in  good  condition  was  killed  361b.  weight;  and  Mr.  Clarke  fays  they  fome- 
times weigh  upwards  of  ^olb.  one  weighing  171b.  meafured  2 feet  3 inches: 
branchirofiegous  rays  13,  pecdoral  fins  13  rays,  ventral  fins  9,  anal  fin  11,  dorfal 
fin  14;  tail  18;  head  fmooth,  lower-jaw  a little  longer  than  the  upper;  fides 
fpotted  with  black ; iris  of  the  eye  nearly  orange ; back  and  all  the  fins  dufky, 
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fat  fin  only  edged  with  red,  and  fpotted  with  darkifh  fpots,  as  well  as  the  tail; 
the  belly  fin  tending  to  a pale  yellow  on  the  edges.  The  whole  fifh  is  of  a 
lightifh  grey;  back  lomewhat  darker  than  the  belly,  which  is  inclining  to  a pale 
yellow,  fpotted  all  over  with  fpots  about  the  fize  of  a pepper-corn.  Whole 
appearance  filming  bright,  with  a reddifh  tinge. — Lateral  line  firaight. — Teeth 
in  both  jaws. — In  the  iongitudinal  fpots  on  the  fide,  are  fmall  apertures. — The 
fifh  thus  deferibed  was  in  a fiate  that  the  fifhermen  call  going  back , that  is,  in  very 
bad  condition,  its  head  much  too  large  for  the  length. 

We  conjecture,  that  this  is  the  fifh  called  in  the  lakes  of  Derwent,  Baffenthwaite, 
&c.  Hard  Head. 

Sahno  Fario,  Front.  Lower-jaw  longcfi,  Tides  fpotted  with  red,  tail  lunated,  rays 
of  the  anal  fin  10.  Raj.  65.  Will.  199.  Berken. 

At  Cockermouth  the  Sahno  Fario  is  difiinguifiied  from  the  White  Frout>  or  Salmon 
fpecies  (4  of  Berkenhout)  by  the  name  of  Grey  Front . 

It  is  caught  in  very  great  plenty  at  all  feafons  of  the  year;  one  weighing  a pound 
and  a half  is  an  uhufual  fize,  though  lome  are  caught  of  41b.  weight.  Five  or 
fix  ounces  is  a common  weight ; the  largeft  are  commonly  the  belt  for  the  table, 
when  they  cut  of  a deep  Salmon  colour.  In  the  winter  months,  great  quantities 
are  potted,  along  with  the  Charre,  and  fent  to  London,  &c.  The  angler,  on  a 
favourable  day,  here  enjoys  his  diverfion  in  higher  perfection  than  in  mod  places. 
A Trout  occafionally  ftrays  out  of  the  Eamont  into  the  lake,  and  vice  verfa,  out  of 
the  lake  into  the  river.  They  are  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their  fpots;  and  it  is 
obferved,  that  a filli  taken  from  its  ufual  place  is  not  in  fo  good  a condition  as 
one  of  equal  length  taken  on  its  own  ground  ; hence  it  is  probable,  that  they  do 
not  emigrate,  except  when  difeafed  or  fpawning.  Geld  Fijh  (thofe  without  fpawn) 
are  the  firmed:  and  belt.  They  have  been  taken  out  of  a folid  piece  of  ice,  in 
which  they  were  frozen,  as  it  were  in  a cafe,  perfectly  uninjured,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  feveral  hours. 

Sahno,  fpecies  7. — Samlet.  Refembles  the  Trout,  but  never  exceeds  eight  inches 
and  a half ; head  narrower,  mouth  lefs  ; fpurious  back  fin,  not  tipt  with  red,  nor 
the  anal  edged  with  white  ; — fewer  fpots,  and  tail  more  forked.  Br.  Zool.  No. 
148.  Berken. 

Thefe  fucceed  the  Salmon  fmelts,  are  here  called  Brandling;  it  is  the  Rackrider 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  the  Samlet , F/ngerin,  or  Pink  Front , of  other  places. 
Fifhermen  almoft  univerfally  confider  them  as  a fpecies  of  Salmon  of  a later 
fpawn ; but,  as  we  have  feen  them  taken  in  the  month  of  April,  though  then  very 
fmall,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  they  are  decidedly  of  the  Trout  fpecies,  as  Pennant 
has  made  them. 

Salmo  Afinas,  Red  Charre,  (or  Umbla  Minor , Cafe  Charre  of  Pennant.)  Lower- 
jaw  longeft,  irides  grey,  pupil  black,  rays  of  the  gill  membrane  10,  rays  of  the 
dorfal  fin  12,  back  blackifh,  fides  pale  blue,  belly  orange,  ventral  fins  red, 
external  margin  white,  tail  lunated  ; length  12  or  13  inches.  Lin.  510.  Raj.  65. 
Will.  196.  Berken. 

They  are  frequently  caught  here.  They  are  in  general  fmaller  than  the  Red 
Charre  of  Windermere..  Mr.  Pennant  obferves — <f  The  Charre  is  an  inhabitant 
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«r  of  the  lakes  of  the  north,  and  of  thole  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  It 
<f  affects  clear  and  pure  waters,  and  is  very  rarely  known  to  -wander  into  running 
“ ftreams,  except  into  fuch  whofe  bottom  is  fimilar  to  the  neighbouring  lake. 

cc  It  is  found  in  vaft  abundance  in  the  cold  lakes  on  the  fummits  of  the  Lapland 
“ alps,  and  is  aimed  the  only  fifh  that  is  met  with  in  any  plenty  in  thofe  regions; 
fC  where  it  would  be  wonderful  how  they  fubfiffed,  had  not  Providence  fupplied 
“ them  with  innumerable  larva  of  the  gnat  kind  : thefe  are  food  to  the  fifh,  who, 
" in  their  turn,  are  a fupport  to  the  migratory  Laplanders: 

" Whild,  when  the  folar  beams  falute  their  light, 
tc  Bold  and  fecure  in  half  a year  of  light, 

“ Uninterrupted  voyages  they  take 

fC  To  the  remote!!  woods,  and  farthed  lake.” 

Prior’s  Solomon,  book  i. 

" In  fuch  excurnons,  thofe  vacant  people  find  a luxurious  and  ready  repad  in 
*'  thefe  fifh,  which  they  d refs  and  eat  without  addition  of  fauces;  for  exercifc 
“ and  temperance  render  ufelefs  the  inventions  of  epicurifm. 

“ There  are  but  few  lakes  in  our  ifiand  that  produce  this  fifh,  and  even  thofe 
**  not  in  any  abundance.  It  is  found  in  Windermere,  in  Wedmorland  ; in  Llyn 
*f  Quellyn,  near  the  foot  of  Snowden : in  Scotland,  it  is  found  in  Loch  Inch,  and 
“ other  neighbouring  lakes ; and  it  is  faid  they  go  into  the  Spey  to  fpawn.” 

As  the  fpecimens  Mr.  Pennant  deferibes  were  fent  him  from  Windermere,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Farifh,  of  Carlifle,  we  lhall  deferibe  a male  and  female  from 
UUfwater. 

Male.  Length  io  inches  ; weight  ic>L  ounces.  Head  fmoot’n,  branchirodegous 
rays  u on  the  right  fide,  io  on  the  left ; jaws  even,  and  under  one  filvery  white, 
not  fpotted,  upper  dulky  blue;  iris  of  the  eye  whitifh,  pupil  black;  fome  of  the 
branchirodegous  rays  fpotted  with  black  dots;  petfioral  fins  13  rays,  inner 
fide  orange;  ventral  fin  9 rays,  all  a deep  orange,  except  the  outer  edge,  which  is 
white;  anal  fin  1 1 rays,  fore  part  white,  remainder  deep  orange,  inclining  to  red  ; 
dorfal  fin  12  rays,  bluilh,  without  fpots,  as  is  the  fpurious  back  fin  ; tail  19  rays, 
lunated  with  red  dots,  back  and  fides  dotted  all  over  with  white  dots  towards  the 
belly,  and  tail  tinged  wdth  orange,  the  belly  pale  red,  lateral  line  ftraight. 

Female  differed  as  follow  s : 

Length  inches,  weight  9^  ounces.  Belly  paler,  and  more  inclined  to  orange; 
back  and  a little  below  the  lateral  line  bluifh,  dotted  with  white ; whole  appearance 
whiter  than  the  male  ; branchiroftegous  rays  10  on  the  right  fide,  11  on  the  left; 
pedtoral  fins  flightly  tinged  with  orange ; ventral  and  anal  fins  exterior  edge  whitifh, 
remainder  orange,  tending  to  red  ; tail  and  dorfal  fin  bluifh,  without  fpots ; the 
feales  of  each  are  fmall ; proportions  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Trout,  except  that  the 
Charre  is  a little  broader. 

They  are  fometimes,  though  rarely,  taken  by  the  anglers  with  an  artificial  fly,  and 
are  equally  lively  as  the  Trout.  They  are  never  obferved  in  the  ftreams  or  rivers. 
They  are  increafing  in  quantity  as  nearly  one-third  of  the  fifh  taken  in  the  winter 
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months  are  Charre.  They  are  moft  plentiful  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  which 
is  the  deepeft.  The  only  time  when  this  filh  is  to  be  had  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  is  when  they  frequent  the  fhallow  part  of  the  lake,  in  order  to  depofit 
their  fpawn,  which  they  do  in  the  fhallower  water  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  They  are  then  out  of  feafon,  a few  excepted,  which  have  not  fpawned, 
and  which  will  not  fpawn  till  the  next  feafon.  Thefe,  by  the  fifhermen,  are  called 
geldfijb. 

We  have  received  the  following  account  from  F.  Mafcall,  of  Cockermouth, 
Efq.  (from  whom  we  have  received  much  information  in  natural  hiftory) — f«  The 
“ Red  Charre  is  in  .Ennerdale  lake.  About  the  7th  or  8th  of  November,  but 
“ feldom  before,  they  leave  the  lake,  and  enter  the  river  Lifla,  where  they  flay 
“ about  three  weeks  ; and  are  moft  abundant  after  rain.  They  are  chiefly  found 
“ about  300  yards  above  the  lake,  near  a wooden  bridge  ; and  fome  go  about  400 
" yards  further  up  the  river  to  depofit  their  fpawn.  Though  rarely  caught  by 
“ angling  in  the  lake,  yet,  when  in  the  river,  they  may  be  taken,  by  a bait  of 
«f  Salmon  roe,  a piece  of  the  orange-coloured  belly,  or  an  orange-coloured  fin  of 
“ the  male  Charre,  a holly-berry,  a piece  of  red  cloth,  or  a piece  of  carrot.  When 
<f  in  great  abundance,  they  may  be  driven  up  the  river,  by  fplafhing  in  the  ftream, 
,f  between  them  and  the  lake  : this  treatment  does  not  deter  them  from  taking 
u the  bait  of  an  angler.  The  variety  here  differs  from  the  Charre  of  Cromack 
«f  lake,  in  the  fpots  being  more  faintly  marked ; fome  of  the  fifh  want  them 
“ entirely.  They  are  commonly  about  nine  inches  in  length.” 

Salma  Lavaretus>  Scbelley.  Teeth  fcarce  vifible,*  upper-jaw  Iongeft,  rays  of  the 
dorfal  fin  14,  lateral  line  ftraight,  fcales  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Trout,  fides  and 
belly  filver  white ; fhaped  like  a herring.  Lin.  512.  Gwiniad  Phil.  Trans. 
1767,211.  Raj.  61.  Will.  183.  Berken. 

“ This  fifh  is  an  inhabitant  of  feveral  of  the  lakes  of  the  alpine  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  found  in  thofe  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Italy;  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland, 
(where,  Schaeffer  fays,  they  are  caught  of  the  weight  of  idb.  or  12  lb.)  and 
Scotland  ; in  thofe  of  Ireland,  and  of  Cumberland,  and  in  Wales,  in  that  of 
Llyntegid,  near  Bala,  in  Merionethfhire. 

**  It  is  the  fame  with  the  Ferra  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  Schelley  of  Ullfwater, 
the  Pollen  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  the  Vangis  and  Juvangis  of  Lochmaben.  The 
Scotch  have  a tradition,  that  it  was  firft  introduced  there  by  their  queen,  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Stuart : and,  as  in  her  time  the  Scotch  court  much  affedted  the 
French,  itfcems  likely  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  French  Vendoife>  a Dace; 
to  which  a flight  obferver  might  be  tempted  to  compare  it,  from  the  whitenefs  of 
its  fcales.  The  Britifh  name  Gwiniad , or  Whiting,  was  bellowed  on  it  for  the  fame 
reafon. 

‘c  It  is  a gregarious  fifh,  and  approaches  the  fliore  in  vaft  flioals  in  fpringand  in 
fummer,  which  prove,  in  fome  places,  a bleffed  relief  to  the  poor  of  inland 
countries,  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  annual  return  of  the  Herring  is  to  thofe  who 
inhabit  thecoaft.  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Farifh,  of  Carlifle,  wrote  me  word,  that  he 


* All  we  have  feen  are  without  teeth. 
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was  allured  by  an  Ullfwater  filherman,  that  laft  fummer  he  took  between  7 and 
8000  at  one  draught  ! 

“ The  Gwiniad  is  a fifh  of  an  infipid  tafte,  and  mud  be  eaten  foon,  for  it  will  not 
keep  long : thofe  that  choofe  to  preferve  them  do  it  with  fait.  They  die  very 
foon  after  they  are  taken.  Their  fpawning  feafon  in  Llyntegid  is  in  December. 

" The  largeft  Gwiniad  we  ever  heard  of,  weighed  between  31b.  and  41b.:  we 
have  a Ferra  we  brought  with  us  out  of  Switzerland,  that  is  15  inches  long;  but 
thefe  are  uncommon  lizes : the  filh  which  we  deferibe  was  1 1 inches  long,  its 
greateft  depth  3 inches. 

“ The  head  final],  fmooth,  and  of  a dulky  hue;  the  eyes  very  large,  the  pupil 
of  a deep  blue;  the  nofe  blunt  at  the  end  ; the  jaws  of  equal  length;  the  mouth 
fmall  and  toothlefs  ; the  branchiroftegous  rays  9 ; the  covers  of  the  gills  filvery, 
powdered  with  black. 

“ The  back  is  a little  arched,  and  flightly  carinated ; the  colour,  as  far  as  the 
lateral  line,  glolfed  with  deep  blue  and  purple,  but,  towards  the  lines,  affumes  a 
filvery  caft,  tinged  with  gold,  beneath  which  thofe  colours  entirely  prevail. 

" The  fide  line  is  quite  firait,  and  confifts  of  a feries  of  diftind  fpots  of  a dufky 
hue ; the  belly  is  a little  prominent,  and  quite  flat  on  the  bottom.  The  firft  dorfal 
fin  is  placed  almoft  in  the  middle,  and  confifts  of  14  branched  rays:  the  fecond 
is  thin,  tranfparent,  and  not  diftant  from  the  tail.  The  pecftoral  fins  had  1 8 rays, 
the  firft  the  largeft  ; the  others  gradually  fhortening  : the  ventral  fins  were  com- 
pofed  of  12,  and  the  anal  of  1 5,  all  branched  at  their  ends ; the  ventral  fins  are  in 
fome  of  a fine  fky  blue,  in  others  as  if  powdered  with  blue  Ipecks ; the  ends  of  the 
lower  fins  are  tinged  with  the  fame  colour.”  So  far  Mr.  Pennant. 

Here  they  go  in  Ihoals  in  the  fummer  months,  from  June  till  November,  which 
may  be'  oblerved  at  a confiderable  diftance,  by  the  rippling  they  make  on  the 
furface  of  the  water.  As  they  traverfe  the  lake  in  all  directions  at  the  fame  time, 
and  do  not  fwim  at  any  great  diftance  till  they  return  to  the  main  group,  they 
feldom  rife  wholly  out  of  the  water,  but  will  approach  clofe  to  a boat,  and  are 
frequently  overturned  with  the  oars.  They  all  fwim  near  the  furface,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  depth  which  they  are  caught  in  the  net.  Ten  thoufand  are  lome- 
times  drawn  out  at  a fingle  haul.*  They  retire  into  the  deep  water  to  fpawn  in 
February,  and  then  are  but  rarely  taken.  In  the  autumnal  months,  a larger  fpecies, 
weighing  from  feven  to  twenty  ounces,  is  taken  (but  in  fmaller  quantities)  along 
with  the  Trout,  &c.  Thefe  are  of  a much  fuperior  quality,  and  are  denominated 
Harveji  Schelley.  The  country  people  lay  a little  fait  upon  them,  and  fmoke-dry 
the  fmaller  fort,  which  weigh  from  4 to  8 ounces  each,  and  they  make  excellent 
■winter  provifion.  We  have  obferved  fome  flight  variations  from  the  defeription 
of  Mr.  Pennant;  one  weighing  7^  ounces  was  11  inches  long,  and  7^  round  at 
the  breaft;  the  pedoral  fins  confifted  of  16  rays  on  the  right  fide,  and  of  17  on 
the  left.  This  we  have  oblerved  to  vary  in  fome,  finding  an  equal  number  of  rays 

* “ They  weigh  about  5 ounces  each,  and  800  are  commonly  reckoned  as  many  as  one  horfc  can 
“ draw ; they  are  at  thefe  times  extremely  cheap,  generally  a penny  per  pound, — but  I have  feen  two 
“ Wincheiter  pecks  of  them  fold  for  one  Ihilling.”—— Clarke. 
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on  each  fide;  in  others  more  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  fide:  ventral  fin  n,  anal 
12,  dorfal  12  rays,  and  tail  19.  They  do  not  rife  at  a fly,  or  take  any  bait  prepa- 
red by  the  angler,  and  they  are  never  feen  in  the  ftreams  entering  into  or  iffuing 
out  of  the  lake.  In  other  refpedts  our  fpecies  accords  with  Mr.  Pennant’s 
defcription. 

This  fifh  is  found  in  the  lakes  of  Derwent  and  BaiTenth waite,  in  this  county,  and 
is  there  named  Vendus . An  accurate  obferver  (Mr.  Mafcall)  remarks — “ When 
“ the  fcales  are  rubbed  off  above  the  lateral  line,  all  the  length  of  the  fifh,  there  is 
«*  a white  line  that  flaines  like  gold,  and  above  that  a black  one,  that  fhines  with 
**  the  fame  refulgence.  Five  pundtures,  almoft  obfolete,  on  the  lower  lide  of  the 
«f  jaw.  The  head,  between  the  eyes  and  the  mouth,  diaphonous.  Two  longitu- 
“ dinal  rows  of  obfolete  pundtures  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  are  fomenmes. 
,r  fcarcely  vifible.”  Though  attentive  to  thefe  particulars,  we  did  not  obferve 
them  in  a Harvejl  Schelley  which  we  examined. 

The  fcales  are  perfectly  tranfparent,  and  without  any  dots  when  taken  off.  The 
dufkinefs  arifes  from  a number  of  minute  dots  on  the  fkin  of  the  fifh,  which,  when 
fcraped,  come  off  in  a greenifh  fcum. 

Genus  Cyprinus.  No  teeth,  rays  of  the  gill  membrane  3,  body  fmooth. 

Cyprims  Cephalus , Chub  or  Cbeym.  Head  and  fcales  large,  body  long  and  roundifn, 
anal  rays  11,  tail  even;  length  12  inches.  In  moft  of  our  rivers.  Raj.  119, 
Will.  255.  Berken. 

They  go  down  the  lake  into  the  Eamont  to  fpawn:  they  fometirnes  weigh  51b. 
They  are  commonly  called  Cbevin  here  ; in  the  Eden,  the  Irthing,  and  fome  other 
rivers  in  the  county,  they  are  .called  Skel/ey,  from  the  large  fcales  upon  them. 

Cyprinus  Pboxinus , Pink  Mini  me,  or  Minoyj  Pink.  Body  roundifh,  pellucid;, 
lateral  line  yellow,  brown  fpots  near  the  tail,  rays  in  the  anal  fin  8,  colour  various, 
length  2 inches.  In  fhallow  riyers.  Raj,  125.  Will.  258.  Berken. 

Sometimes  3^  inches  do  length.  In  rivers  and  brooks  that  run  in  the  lake. 

Pike  or  Jack , that  great/deffroyer  of  fifh,  is  not  in  the  lake  or  river  Eamont.  ■ 
......  mi  I I!  r . 

Jnjedls. — Order  Aptera.  No  wings. — Genus  Cancer.  Legs  10,  nr  ft  pair  claws 
or  pincers,  tail  foliated. 

Cancer  Aftacas,  Crayfijh.  Claws  large,  two  firft  pair  of  legs. clawed,  tail  of  5 
joints,  caudal  fins  round.  Br.  Zool.  f.  27.  Berken. 

Are  in  plenty  in  fome  of  the  fmall  ftreams.  Cardon  fays  they  indicate  the 
goodnefs  of  water,  that  being  the  beft  in  which  they  boil  the  reddeft.  They  are 
called  Crayfifh  and  Crabfifh. 

Cancer  Pulex , Water  Flea.  Yellow,  eyes  black,  antennae  4,  body  of  12  fegments, 
legs  14  ; length  7 lines.  In  rivulets.  Berken. 

This  frejh-mater  Shrimp  is  lrequent  in  the  lake  and  rivulets,  and  the  cold  fprings 
on  our  higheft  hills,  as  the  Gentlemen’s  Well,  on  Crofs-fell,  and  Kidftowpikc 
Well,  on  High-ftreet. 

Vermes.  No  diftinbl  head,  no  ears,  no  nofe;  in  general  no  eyes  nor  legs. 

Order  Intejiina.  Naked,  fimple,  without  limbs. — Genus  Gordius , Gordius  Aqua - 
ficus,  Hair-Worm,  Like  a horfe  hair,  extremities  black.  In  water  and  in  day. 

It 
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It  is  frequent  in  pools  and  flagnant  waters.  The  opinion  that  it  is  an  horje  hair 
animated,  is  generally  received  among  the  vulgar.  A fimilar  worm  in  Guinea, 
and  fome  other  hot  countries,  gets  into  the  flefh  of  the  natives,  and  occafions  great 
mifchief:  with  us,  though  frequently  feen  in  water  where  the  people  bathe,  it 
never  was  known  to  fix  on  the  human  body.  In  Ullfwater,  we  have  obferved 
Filiform  Worms,  at  leaf!  four  feet  in  length,  which  we  apprehend  were  of  this 
fpecies  ; but  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  take.  Thofe  in  the  pools  and  rivers 
are  not  more  than  fix  inches  long. 


‘ Can  Flora’s  felf  recount  the  fhrubs  and  flow’rs, 

( That  fcent  the  fhade,  and  clafp  the  rocky  bow’rsi? 

‘ From  the  hard  viens  of  faplefs  marble  rife 
c The  fragrant  race,  and  fhoot  into  the  fkies. 
c Wond’rous  the  caufe ! can  human  fearch  explore 
* What  vegetation  lurks  in  every  pore? 

‘ What  in  the  womb  of  diff ’rent  ftrata  breeds  ? 

' What  fills  the  univerfe  with  genial  feeds  ? 

‘ Wond’rous  the  caufe  ! and  fruitffifs  to  enquire, 
c Ourwifer  way  is  humbly  to  admire.” — Killarney. 


We  fhall  not  now  detail  the  great  variety  of  Plants  to  be  met  with  on  thefc 
hills  and  dales,  fuffice  it  to  point  out  a few  of  the  rare  ones: 

Allium  Ampeloprafum,  Roundheaded  Garlicky  on  Houfe-Holm  ifland. 

Fejluca  Ovina  Vivipara,  Viviparous  Sheep's  FeJ 'cue , on  the  fame  place. 

Acltea  Spicata,  Spiked  jBaneberry,  above  Sandwick  Martindale. 

AlchemiTtti  Alpina,  Cinquefoil  Lady's  Mantle,  Swarthbeck  Gill. 

Alifma  Ranunculoides , LeJJer  Fhnmwort , on  peat  bogs. 

Arbutus  Lha  UryT,  Fear  Berries , Martindale  dale  head. 

Alfarunu  Europeuih,  AJardbacca  Ramfkin. 

Cyflus.  Angelicas,  Hairy  Ci/lus,  Stybrow.  - 

-Helianthemum , Sunflower  C7/?«j,  Hallen-Hag. 

Fumaria  Qaviculata , Climbing  Fumitory^  Glencoin. 

Calium  Bor e ale , Crofswort  Madder , Ufemire  and  lower  part  of  the  lake. 

Ifoetes  LacuftriSy  ^uillworty  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  How-Town  Wyke, 
and  Gowbarrow  Wyke. 

Littorella  Lacuflris,  Grafs-leaved  Plantain. 

Lobelia  Dortmanuat  IVater  Cardinal  Flower . 

The  two  laft  intermixed  in  great  plenty  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  by  the 
fides  of  the  lower  end  of  it. 

Myrica  Gale , Gale,  Dutch  Myrtley  Gale  Clofe,  Ufemire. 

Rubus  Idxusy  Rafpberryy  very  plentiful  in  Hallen-Hag  and  How-Town,  of 
a flavour  fuperior  to  the  cultivated. 

Rubus  Saxatilisy  Stone  Bramble , How-Town  and  Hallen-Hag.. 
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Rubus  Chamamorus , Cloudberry , peat-moffes. 

Saxifraga  Stellaris , Htf/Vy  Saxifrage , Place-Fell,  Swarth-fell,  &c. 

- . - Nivalis,  Mountain  do.  Gowbarrow. 

. Autumnalis , Autumnal  Saxifrage,  Hawfehead. 

. Cefpitofa,  Matted  do.  Kirkftone. 

Sibthorpia  Europe  a,  Baflard  Moneywort , Glencoin. 

Lichen  Geographicus,  ftuds  many  of  the  rocks  and  loofe  ftones  in  a beautiful 
manner. 

There  are  various  fpecies  of  Ferns,  Liverworts,  Mojfes,  Orchiffes,  &c.  but  we 
forbear  to  enumerate  them. 

The  noble  oaks  that  cloathed  Stybrow-crag  and  Glencoin  are  now  fold.  Here 
are  fome  fine  filver  birches,  whofe  long  and  pendant  branches  furpafs  the  beauties 
of  the  weeping-willow.  The  mountain-afh,  with  its  yellowilh  red  berries,  adds. 
•greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  autumnal  fcene. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  DACRE 

CONSISTS  of  the  hamlets  or  conflablewicks  of  Dacre,  Soulby,  Newbiggin, 
Stainton,  and  Great  Biencowe. 

In  this  parifh  is  the  elegant  manfion  of 

DA  LEM  AIN, 

The  feat  of  Edward  Hafell,  Efq.  richly  covered  with  woods.* *  The  manor  was 
anciently  held  of  the  barony  of  Grayftock,  by  cornage  and  other  Cervices.  The  firft 
pofleiTor  we  find  mentioned,  was  John  de  Morvil,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II. 
whofe  fon,  Nigill,  and  grandfon,  Walter,  are  noted  in  the  records  of  10th  of  King 
John,  and  38th  King  Henry  III.  as  John’s  fuccefiors  here.  Some  time  in  the 
latter  reign,  it  appears  to  have  come  to  the  family  of  Laytons,  and  Sir  Richard 
de  Layton,  and  his  pofierity,  held  it  for  feveral  generations : at  length  iiTue  male 
failing,  fome  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  it  was  pur- 
chafed  of  the  coheirelfes,  by  Sir  Edward  Hafell,  an  anceftor  of  the  prefent  family,  f 

lit,  JaneJ  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy!  ("Sir  Edward  Hafell,!  f 2d  wife,  Dorothy  dau.  of  William 
Feather  ft  onhaugh,  of  Kirkofwald.  j f j I { Williams,  of  Johnby  Hall. 


Williams  Edward.!  f Julia,  daugh.  of  Sir  Chrift.  John, 

ob.  f.  p.  j I I Mufgrave,  Bart  ob.  f.  p. 


Williams  m.  Mary  d.  Edward,  Chriftopher  John  Julia  Jane  Mary 

of  John  Galkarth  of  unmar.  m. had  iff.  died,  m.  Rich.  m.  Wm.  unm. 

Hutton  Hall,  of  and  two  daughters,  unm.  Horton,  Salmond,  Efq. 

Penrith,  Efq.  Ed.  is  m.  to  Eliz.  Carius  of  Liverpool,  had  iff.  3 fons 

ob.  f.  p.  of  Kirby  Stephen.  Efq.  had  iff.  one  fon.  and  2 daughts. 

The  cafile  of  Dacre  is  now  converted  into  a commodious  farm  houfe.  The 
moat  is  filled  up  j the  out-works  are  deftroyed ; and  the  chief  parts  now  Band- 
ing 

* “ A large  fabric  of  pale  red  ftone,  with  nine  windows  in  front,  and  feven  on  the  fide,  built  by 
«*  Mr.  Hafell ; behind  it,  a fine  lawn  furrounded  by  woods,  and  a long  rocky  eminence  rifing  over  them. 
« A clear  and  briik  rivulet  runs  by  the  houfe,  to  join  the  Eamont,  whofe  courfe  is  in  fight.” — Gray. 

-j-  “ William  Layton,  one  of  this  family,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VI.  by  his  firft  wife,  who  was 
*«  a Tunftall,  had  28  children  ; and  by  his  fecond  wife,  the  fifter  of  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld,  had  two 
“ more.  Of  this  race,  William  Layton  was  fheriff  of  Cumberland,  5th  Charles  I.  and  again  20th  King 
“ Charles  II. — The  arms  of  Layton  were  argent , a fefs,  between  fix  crofs  crofslets /able.” 

J On  a Brafs  Plate,  within  the  rails  of  the  communion  Table,  in  Dacre  Church. 

« Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Jane  Hafell,  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  Timothy  Featherftonhaugh,  of 
Kirkofwald,  Knight,  who  was  beheaded  for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles.  She  was  firft  married  to 
Bernard  Kirkbride,  Efq.  and  after  married  to  Edward  Hafell,  Efq.  born,  May  14th,  1629,  and  died 
July  1 8th,  1695.” 
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ing,  are  four  towers  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  and  built  of  a durable  Rone,  cal- 
culated merely  for  defence,  with  narrow  grated  windows,  and  other  dark  remains 
of  the  feodal  ages.  It  is  fuppofed  this  was  the  original  manfion  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  family  of  Dacre.  In  the  centre  building,  between  the  towers,  is  an  efcutcheon 
which  denotes  that  the  date  of  that  part  of  the  edifice,  or  fome  material  repairs 
there,  refer  to  fome  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII. 


D \CRES  OF  DACRE. 


Ranulph  de  Dacre, a temp.  King  Edward  I.  married  Joan  de  Rofs. 


William  de  Dacre,  Knt.  ob.  temp.  King  Edward  II.  m.  Anne  de  Derwentwater. 

'■ N 

Ranulph,  ob.  13th  King  Edward  III. 5 m.  Margaret,  d,  and  h.  of 
Thomas  de  Multon,  Lord  of  Gilfland,  and  was  in  right  of 
his  wife,  9th  Lord  of  that  barony  in  parliament. 


William,  Thomas,  Ranulph,  c 

d.  f.  iff.  d.  f.  iff  d.  f.  iff 

m.  Cath.  Tain.  Priefte. 


Hugh,  ob.  7th  King  Rich.  II. 
m.  Elizabeth  Maxwell. 


William,  ob.  23d  K.  Rich.  Yi.d 
m.  Joan  Douglas. 


Thomas 


On  a Marble  in  the  Wall  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Chancel : 

“ Near  this  place,  lies  the  body  of  Sir  Edward  Hafell,  Knight,  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  and  deputy 
“ Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  High  Sheriff  in  1682,  eledfed  Knight  of  the  fhire  for  the 
“ fame,  Anno  1707.  He  was  twice  married,  8c c.  (as  in  the  text)  Having  always  been  inclined  to  do 
**  juftice,  to  love  mercy,  and  promote  peace,  and  lived  a virtuous  and  fober  life,  he  died  the  twelfth  day 
“ of  September,  1707,  in  the  fixty-furft  year  of  his  age.  To  whofe  memory,  the  faid  Dorothy,  his 
“ widow,  hath  caufed  this  monument  to  be  eredted.” 

The  arms  of  the  Hafells  are,  Or  on  a fefs,  azure,  three  crefcents  argent,  between  three  hazel  flips, 
proper.  The  creft.  a fquirrel. 

The  d’  Acres  took  their  name  from  Acres  in  the  Holy  land,  where  one  of  their  anceftors  fought. 

Mr.  Gale  would  derive  the  name  from  the  Cohors  Dacorum  Rationed  here.  Here  are  two  rivers  named 
Gian,  whence  Labbe  on  the  Notitia,  writes  it  Ambo  Glanna . Gale’s  MS. 

a He  had  a moiety  of  the  manor  of  Orton,  Weftmorland,  and  with  Thomas  Mufgrave,  owner  of  the  other  moiety, 
obtained  a charter  for  a market  there,  6th  King  Edward  I.  In  the  time  of  King  James,  this  moiety  was  fold  to  the 
tenants. 

b Died  13th  King  Edward  III, 

c Was  re&or  of  Preftecoates — was,  tenth  parliament.  Lord  of  Gilfland,  oh.  49th  King  Edward  III. 

d Ob.  23d  King  Richard  II.  Regifter  Lanercoft. — He  held  a burgage  in  Appleby,  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  4d  yearly, 
ad  Hnfgabulum,  the  old  denomination  of  that  l'pecies  of  rent. 

e Regifter  Lanercoft,  14th  pa  iiament  Lord  of  Gilfland,  wasflain  at  the  battle  of  Towton  field.  “ Towtonfield  where 
“ King  Edwarde  the  4 father  was  flayn,  is  a 3 miles  from  Shirburn  in  Yorkfaire,  and  thereby  runneth  Efkbeck,  and 
“ goith  into  Warfc  Ryver  a this  fide  Tadcaftre.  Yn  Tawton-field-felfe,  was  a great  multitude  of  men  flayne  and  ther 
“ buried.” 

“ Mr.  Hungate,  grauntfather  of  the  comte,  gathcrid  a great  number  of  the  bones,  and  cauflid  them  to  be  buried  in 
f<  Sa*ton  chirch-yarde. 

The  Lorde  Dacres  flayne  at  Towteri-field,  is  buried  in  Saxton  cliirch  yard,  and  hath  a mean  tumbe. 

“ The  Erie  of  Weftmoreland  .killed  in  the  fame  fclde,  is  buryed  within  Saxton  chirch,”— — Lel.  It  in.  Vol.  VI. 
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Thomas 

m.  Philippa,  d.  of  Nevill,  ill  Earl  of  Weftmorland. 


Thomas 

died  in  his  father’s  life  time, 
flu  a d.  of  Rich.  Bowes,  Efq. 


Johan,  ob.  ift  K.  Hen  VII ./ 
inheritrix  of  Dacre, 
m.  Sir  Rich.  Fynes,  Knight, 
who,  in  her  right,  was  declared 
Lord  Dacre  of  the  fouth. 


Ranulph,i? 
d.  f.  iff. 

fell  at  Towton  Field, 
m.  Eleanor  Fitz  Hugh. 


Humphrey  m.  Mabel  Pane 

Thomas,  Ld.  Dacre  of  Gilfland 
called  Ld.  Dacre  of  the  north, 
m.  Eliz.  Baronefs,  Grayltock 
and  Wemme. 


William,  ob.  6th  Fliz.  m.  Eliz.  d.  of 
G.  Talbot,  E.  of  Shrewlbury. 


Sir  Thomas,  Knight. 

Thomas  Fynes,  Lord  Dacre, 
ob.  25.  King  Henry  VIII. 

Thomas 


George,  Anne  1 Mary  1 

ob.  f.  p.  m.  P.  E.  of  Arundel.  J d.  unm.  j m. 


Eliza. 

Wm.  Ld.  Howard 


Thomas,  Lord  Dacre, 
attainted,  ob.  K.  Hen.  VIII. 


Thomas, 
d.  f.  iff. 


Gregory 

d.  f.  iff 

reftored  1 ft  Eliz. 
ob.  36th  Q^Eliz. 


Margaret  ob.  9th  K.  Chas.  I. 
m.  Sampfon  Lennard,  Efq. 
who,  in  her  right,  was  declared 
Lord  Dacre. 

Henry,  ob.  14th  K.  Jas.  I. 
m.  Cryfegona,  d.  of  Sir  Rich.  Baker. 


I ft  m.  Eliz.  1 C Rich.  "}  f 2d  m.  Dorothy,  Edw.  Fynes, 
d.  of  Sir  A.  > < ob.  6 K.  > < d.  of  Dudley,  d.  f.  iff.  d.  f.  iff 

Throgmorton,  j 1 (.  Ch.  I.  J I (.Lord  North. 


Edw.  Fynes,  Marg.  Penelope.  Philadelph. 

Barbara. 


Francis,  ob.  1 4th 
K.  Ch. 
filter  of 

Bayning. 


is,  ob.  1 4th  "J 
1.  II.  m.  Eliz.  ( 
sf  Paul  Vifc.  f 
dayning.  J 


Rich.  Thos.  Hen. 
all  died  fans  iffue. 


Richard  Catharine 

took  the  name  of  Barret  m.  Chute. 


Thomas,  ob.  1715.  m.  Lady 
Anne  Fitz  Roy,  by  Barbara 
Duchefs  of  Cleveland,  and 
created  Earl  of  Suffex,  by 
King  Charles  II. 


Francis, 

d-  f.  iff 


Henry. 


Marg.  Ann.  Cath. 


■■ -v 

Philadelph.  Elizabeth  Marg. 
m.  Vif.  Clare,  m.  Earl  of)  died  unm, 
Meath  j 


Charles 


/Was  poffeffed  of  the  manors  of  Dacre,  Kirkofwald,  Blackhill,  Glaffonby,  Staffold,  Lazonby,  Brack- 
enthwaite,  and  Newbiggin,  Cumberland.  The  barony  of  Barton,  and  manors  of  Patterdale,  Martindale, 
and  the  foreft  of  Martindale,  and  Gril'dale,  Weftmorland. 
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Charles,")  Henry")  Barbara, ^ Anne, 

d.  f.  iff.}  d.f.  iff}  in.  Chas.  Skelton,  Efq.  m.  Rich.  Barret,  ")  The  daughters  and  mother 

d.  f.  iff  Lennard,  Efq.  } fold  Dacre  to  Sir  Richard 

i — ' Mufgrave,  for  15,0001.  who 

Thomas,  h Lord  Dacre,  fold  it  to  Edward  Hafell 

m.  Ann.  d.  of  Sir  John  Pratt.  Efq. 

We  are  favoured  with  the  following  curious  genealogical  table  of  the  Dacre 
family,  which  was  taken  by  Lord  William  Howard,  from  armorial  bearings,  with 
infcripcions  around  them  on  painted  glafs,  in  the  hall  at  Kirkofwald  caftle. — 
Some  parts  of  the  glafs,  with  the  infcriptions,  were  placed  by  Philip  Howard, 
Efq.  of  Corby,  in  the  windows  of  Wetheral  church,  where  they  remain,  other 
parts  are  in  Mr.  Howard’s  poffefiion.  The  paper  from  whence  our  copy  was 
taken,  is  in  Lord  William’s  hand-writing. — The  words  in  Italic,  are  notes  of  his 
lordfhip’s,  as  w'ell  as  the  number  which  precede  the  names. 

It  is  believed,  that  Thomas  the  VI.  or  his  fucceffor,  was  the  perfon  who  had 
the  glafs  painted,  and  put  up  at  Kirkofwald. 

Taken  out  of  the  Hall  IVindowe , in  the  Cajlle  of  Kirkofwald , Menfe , — Oilobris  1 604. 

1,  Humfrey,  married  Anne  Bardolf,  reigned  xxi  years,  buried  in  Holbech. 

2,  Richard,  married  Ifobel  Beaumond,  reigned  xxvi  years,  buried  in  Holbech. 

3,  William,  married  Cecely  Gray  de  Cotnore,  reigned  xxii  years,  buried  in 
Holbech. 

4,  Thomas  1.  married  Anne  Mowbray,  reigned  xxxvi  years,  buried  in  Dacre. 

5,  Humfrey  II.  married  Joan  Harrington,  reigned  xviii  years,  buried  in  Dacre. 

6,  Thomas  II.  married  Alice  Morley,  reigned  xx  years,  buried  in  Prefcotr. 

7,  Randolph  I.  married  Joane  Rofs,  reigned  lii  years,  buried  in  Dacre. 

8,  William  II.  married  Anne  Derwentwater,  reigned  xxiv  years,  buried  in 
Prefcott. 

9,  Randolph  II.  married  Matilda  Multon,  made  Baron  the  26th  Year  of  Henry 
III.  buried  in  Lanercoft. 

10,  Thomas  III.  mar.  Catharine  Lucie,  reigned  xxv  years,  buried  in  Lanercoft. 
ir,  Thomas  IV, married  Elizabeth  Fitz.  William,  reigned  xxvii.  years,  buried 

in  Holbech. 

12,  Randolph  III.  Priefte,  reigned  vi.  years,  buried  in  Hatton,  Lancafhire. 

13,  Hugh  1.  mar.  Elizabeth  Maxwell,  reigned  xxv  years,  buried  in  Lanercoft. 

14,  William  III.  married  Joane  Douglas, buried  in  Lanercoft. 

15,  Thomas  V.  mar.  Philippa  Nevill,  reigned  lix  years,  buried  in  Lanercoft. 

1 6,  Randolph  IV.  married  Eleanor  Fitz  Hugh,  reigned  v years,  buried  in 
Towton. 

17,  Humfrey  III.  mar.  Mabell  Parre,  reigned  xxv  years,  buried  in  Lanercoft. 

. — Qbiit  31  Aleye,  A.  30.  K.  Rich.  III. 

g Barbara  and  Anne  fold  Dacre,  and  all  their  other  eilates  for  15,0001. 

h On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Suffex,  the  title  of  Lord  Dacre  was  held  in  obeyance,  by  his  daughter*; 
the  Lady  Barbara,  married  Charles  Skelton,  Efq;  a general  officer  in  the  ferviceof  the  King  of  France; 
.on  her  dying  without  iffue,  the  Lady  Anne  became  folely  in  the  title  of  Lady  Dacre. 

iS.  Thoma* 
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1 8.  Thomas  VI.  married  Elizabeth  Grayttoke,  reigned  xxx  years. — Further  at 
God's  plea  fare,  obiit  A.  17®. II.  VIII.  1526. 

Randolf the  II.  (who  is  the  9th  Lord  of  Dacre,  in  the  account  taken  from  the 
glafs  windows  of  Kirkofwald  cattle)  was  pofiellbr  of  the  cattle  and  the  mefnc 
manors  of  Dacre  and  Soulby,  and  fome  land  in  Newbiggin;  two  fealings  in  Aller- 
dale,  Mofedale,  Grecnrig,  Caldbeck,  and  Dunwalloghr,  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland ; of  the  manors  of  Keller,  Hefham,  Halton,  Fifhwick  and  Euletton,  in 
Lancathire;  and  the  manor  of  Holbech  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  He  married 
the  heirefs  of  Thomas  of  Multon,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  who 
brought  him  all  the  pofleflions  of  that  family.  The  patrimonial  ettate  of  the 
Multons,  was  the  cattle  and  manor  of  Multon,  and  the  town  and  manor  of  Spald- 
ing, in  the  county  of  Lincoln;  but  Thomas  of  Multon,  by  marrying  the  heirefs 
of  Hugh  de  Morville,  (one  of  the  knights  who  afiaflinated  Thomas  of  Beeket)  had 
added  the  barony  of  Burgh  on  Sands,  the  charge  and  property  of  hereditary  foretter 
of  the  foreft  of  Inglewood,  the  manor  of  Lazonby,  and  the  manor  and  cattle  of 
Kirkofwald,  which  Hugh  de  Morville  had  built  and  obtained  a market  for,  with 
the  cattle  and  manor  of  Knarefborough  in  Yorkfhire.  Thomas,  the  fon  of  the 
Paid  Thomas  de  Multon,  then  married  Maud,  the  heirefs  of  Hubert  de  Vailibus, 
the  laft  Lord  of  Gilttand  of  that  name,  who  brought  to  him  the  whole  barony  of 
Gilfland  with  its  dependant  manors,  with  the  hamlets  of  Brakenhill,  Eckefby, 
Melverton,  and  Northw'ood ; the  manors  of  Aikton,  Rowcliffc,  and  Glaffonby, 
in  Cumberland;  of  Barton  Addelathes,  and  the  moiety  of  the  town  of  Overton, 
or  Orton  in  Weftmorland ; the  manor  of  Hatton  in  Norfolk,  and  other  pofleflions 
in  Suffolk,  Somerfetttiire  and  Dorfetfhire;  and  the  manor  of  Nether  Traylins  in 
Scotland.  The  whole  of  which  pottettions,  added  to  his  own  patrimony,  became 
the  property  of  the  aforefaid  Randolf  de  Dacre,  by  his  marriage  with  Matilda  de 
Multon.  Part  of  this  property  became  the  portion  of  a daughter,  and  founded  the 
family  of  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  fouth;  but  this  fhare  was  trifling,  in  comparifon 
with  what  remained  to  the  male  branch,  and  the  lofs  of  it  was  moft  amply  com- 
penfaced,  by  the  fubfequent  marriage  of  Thomas  the  6th,  to  Elizabeth,  the  heirefs 
of  Ralph  the  latt  Lord  of  Grayttock,  who  brought  unto  the  Dacre  family,  the  cattle 
and  barony  of  Grayttock,  with  all  its  mefne  manors,  and  dependancies  in  Cum- 
berland; the  cattle  and  manor  of  Morpeth,  wflth  Hippifcotes,  Traneweil,  Stanyng- 
ton,  Horfley,  Benton,  Killingworth,  Angerton,  Heddon  on  the  Wall,  StifFord,  and 
Wigham,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland;  the  manors  of  ConnifclifFe,  Nefham, 
and  Brereton,  with  other  lands  in  the  county  of  Durham : the  manor  of  Wybolfion, 
in  Bedfordfhire;  the  manors  of  Brun  or  Brunum,  of  Grimthorpe,  Beilby,  Seton, 
Litilethorpe,,  Spaldington,  Alram,  Etton,  Dringhowy  Milington,  and  Wel'cury, 
Butterwick,  with  its  appurtenances;  Sherborne,  Boythorpe,  Fiixron,  Falketon, 
and  Flitmanby;  the  cattle  and  manor  of  Hiderfkelf;  the  manors  of  Gainthorpe, 
Thorpebattet,  Shakelthorpe,  le  Holme,  in  Ofmundery,  Morion  upon  Swale, 
Thrinetoft,  Croflthwaite,  Thornton  upon  the  moor,  and  Nidde,  in  the  county  of 
York;  the  manors  of  Dutton,  Aykefcough,  Flafcough,  Brampton  Mill,  Halettede, 
and  Hindring  in  the  county  of  Wettmorland;  the  manors  of  Thingden  in  North- 
amptonlhire,  and  of  Wemme,  Lopington,  and  Hindftoke,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
and  ot  Norburgh,  in  Leicefterlhire. 


Philip, 
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Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  brother.  Lord  William  Howard,  divided  this 
property,  by  marrying  the  two  heirelTes  of  the  laft  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilfland. 

Bede  mentions  a monaflery  being  here,  but  of  what  order,  or  by  whom  founded, 
we  find  no  evidence.  Tanner  notes  it  in  thefe  words,  “ Bede,  in  his  Eccleiiaflical 
“ Hiftory,  book  IV.  chap.  32.  mentions  a monaflery,  which  being  built  near  the 
««  river  Dacor,  took  its  name  from  it,  over  which  the  religious  man,  Suidbert, 
«c  preiided:”  and  Camden,  and  alfo  Lei.  in  Col.  11.  p.  i52,fpeak  of  it  from  Bede; 
but  it  doth  not  appear  from  any  records  to  which  we  have  had  accefs,  that  it  W'as 
Banding  fince  the  conqueft,  nor  are  there  any  vefliges  of  the  monaftic  buildings 
remaining. 

Maimibury  fpeaks  of  a congrefs  being  held  at  Dacor,  and  perhaps  within  the 
walls  of  the  monaflery.  Upon  the  defection  of  Guthred,  with  Aulaff  his  brother, 
and  Inguld,  King  of  York,  Athelflar.  levied  a great  force,  and  entered  Northum- 
berland fo  unexpectedly,  that  the  malecontents  had  fcarce  time  to  fecure  them- 
felves  by  flight,  Guthred  obtained  protection  under  Conflantine  King  of  Scot- 
land, to  whom  Athelftan  fent  meflengers,  demanding  his  furrender,  or  upon  refufal, 
he  threatned  to  come  in  quefl  of  him,  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Conflantine  al- 
though greatly  picqued  at  this  mefiage,  yet  afraid  of  the  formidable  arms  of  Athel- 
flan,  confented  to  meet  him  at  Dacre:  to  which  place  he  came,  attended  by  the 
then  King  of  Cumberland,  where  they  did  homage  to  Athelflan.* 

* “ Ituna  vero  hie  five  Eidem  ubl  hanc  regionem  adierit,  ab  occafu  Eimotum  flu.  admittit  e lacu  illo 
<«  Ullfe,  quem  dixi  promanantem  cujus  prope  ripam  ad  Dacore  rivulum  Dacor  caftrum  adfidet,  nobis 
“ notum  quod  familiae  Baronura  de  Dacres  nomen  facerit,  a Beda  memoratum,  quod  monafterium  eo 
« tempore  habuerit,  uti,  etiam  a Malmelburienfi  quod  Conftantinus  Rex  Scotorum  et  Eugenius  Rex 
« Cumbrorum  l'e  cum  fuis  reguis  Athelftanus  anglo  ibi  dediderint.  Cam.  Lat.  Edit. 

For  the  contents  of  the  furvey  of  26th  King  Henry  VIII.  touching  Dacre,  lookback  to  Kirkofwald. 

DACRE  PARISH. 

Extent.]  Four  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  about  two  miles  and  a half  from  E.  to  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil,  in  general,  is  a red  loam;  along  the  fide  of  the  Eamont  is  rather 
lighter.  The  general  produce,  oats  and  barley,  and  pretty  good  grafs  ground.  About  Newbiggin  and 
Stainton,  good  crops  of  wheat  are  raifed,  and  fome  rye;  but  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate  renders  harveft 
very  backward.  About  one  third  of  the  land  of  this  parifli  has  lately  been  inclofed,  and  anfwcrs  the 
owners  labour  and  expences  pretty  well.  Near  Ullfwater,  fome  common  lands  afford  good  paffurage. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  Of  fheep,  about  3000  is  the  (landing  ftock,  and  1000  are  annually  fatted  for 
the  market. — Horfes  and  cattle  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  adjacent  parifhes,  in  fize  and  quality. 

Fuel.]  Coals  from  Warnel- fell. 

Game.]  Hares,  partridges,  wild-ducks,  and  fmaller  water-fowl. 

Medicinal  Waters.]  At  Southwaite,  a mineral  water,  which  the  inhabitants  ufe  frequently. 

Roads.]  From  Penrith  to  Kefwick,  and  Amblefide,  in  good  repair. 

River.]  Eamont,  the  boundary  towards  the  fouth. 

Buildings,  &c.]  The  tenements,  in  general,  are  good,  of  30I.  or  40I-  a year,  held  chiefly  by  the 
proprietor,  ftone-built  houfes,  covered  with  blue  flats  : limeftone,  and  red  and  white  freeilone  abounds. 

Poor.]  The  pool’s  rate  is  collected  by  the  old  purvey,  and  amounts  to  about  881.  annually. 

Tythes.]  The  whole  of  the  parifli  is  under  a fmall  prefeript  payment  for  hay  and  corn. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Pm  freehold  and  part  cultomary.  Mr.  Hafell  is  Lord  of  Dacre  and  Soulby, 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  Looi  pi  the  reft  of  the  parifli.  Lands  are  lets  in  fome  parts,  for  30s.  per  acre„ 
others  at  5s.  the  average  through  the  parifh,  about  i8s.  Housman’s  Notes. 
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The  church  of  Dacrcf  was  reefhor ial , and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Some 
have  fuppofed  it  was  appropriated  to  the  old  monaftery,  which  religious  houfe  was, 
perhaps,  deflroyed  on  fome  incurfion  of  the  Scots ; afterwards  it  was  annexed  to 
the  college  of  Kirkofwald,  as  before  noted.  It  is  a neat  edifice,  and  if  we  credit 
tradition,  was  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  monaftery,  and  in  lieu  of  a mean  ere&ion 
which  flood  at  about  the  diftance  of  half  a mile. 

In  Dacre  church-yard  are  four  remarkable  monuments,  being  the  figures  of 
bears,  about  five  feet  in  height,  fitting  on  their  haunches,  and  clafping  a rude 
pillar,  or  ragged  ftaff,  on  which  two  of  the  figures  reft  their  heads  ; the  other  two 
carry  on  their  backs  the  figure  of  a lynx,  one  is  in  the  attitude  of  attempting  to 
rid  himfelf  of  the  animal  on  his  fhoulders,  with  his  head  twilled,  and  paw  caft 
behind  him.  They  are  placed  on  a fquare,  two  to  the  eaft  of  the  church,  and 
two  to  the  well.  Bilhop.Nicholfon  obferved,  “ that  thefe  look  like  fome  of  the 
“ achievements  of  the  honourable  family,  that  fo  long  refided  at  the  neighbour- 
“ ing  caflle,  which  has  lince  been  il  luff  rated  by  a very  worthy  defeendant  of  the 
“ family,  on  account  of  their  claim  to  the  hereditary  forefferfhip  of  Inglewood 
“ foreft ; and  the  more  fo,  as  one  fees  thefe  jagged  branches,  over  and  over  in- 


Dacre  Vicarage,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew. 

P.  Nich.  val.  K‘ng  Edward  II.  King  Henry  VIII. 

Ev.cl.  de  Dacre  £.  50  o ol  Eccl.  CUm  vicaria  £.13  6 8T  Dacre  vicaria  £.  8 o o 
v icaria  qjuid.  j 4 8 j * 

Stipend  81. — Augmentation  lands,  22I.  per  ann. 

Incumbents.]  1296,  Hen.  de  Harcla,  p.  m.  Appleby — pr.  Lord  Dacre. — 1 328,  William  de  Burgh 
— 1359,  William  Bowet — Walter  de  Louthburg,  pr.  Sir  W.  Dacre. — 1369,  Peter  de  Stapylton,  p. 
exch. — 1370,  W.  de  Orchards,  p.  exch. — John  Ingleby,  p.  exch. — Roland  Dawfon  at  the  diffolution. — . 
1 57 1 , John  Erockbank,  on  Dawfon  refufing  to  fubferihe,  p.  Bifhop  of  Carlifle. — 1574,  Sir  Richard 
Sutton,  Cl.  p.  Bifhop  of  Carlifle. — 1582,  William  Martin,  p.  m.  Sutton. — 1591,  Thomas  Wrae,  p.  m. 
Martin  p.  Bifhop  Maye. — 1 742,  William  Richardfon,  pr.  under  the  Great  Seal.  — 1768,  William  Cooper, 
A.  M.  p.  m.  Richardfon,  p.  under  the  Great  Seal — Jonathan  Moorhoufe,  clerk. — Families  152,  inha* 
bitants,  775. 

In  1596,  the  crown  granted  a leafe  of  the  reftory  and  tithes,  to  one  Hammond,  for  21  years,  he 
paying  to  the  Vicar  a flipend  of  81. — In  1669,  one  William  Mawfon,  by  his  will,  gave  a leafe  of  the 
tithes  of  Sleegill  and  Thrimby,  in  Weitmorland,  to  the  Vicars  of  Penrith  and  Dacre  equally  ; the 
truflees  feparated  the  tithes,  and  Thrimby  was  affigned  to  Dacre.  This  at  firfl  proved  a confiderable 
augmentation,  but  Vifcount  Lonfdale  the  mil,  taking  the  lands  into  Lovvther  Park,  the  leafe  was  fuffered 
to  run  out,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlifle,  fold  the  tithes  to  his  Lordfhip  for  200I., which  wa* 
given  in  augmentation,  and  with  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  purchafed  lands  at  Black  Burton. 

In  Dacre  church,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  communion  table,  is  the  effigy  of  a knight,  in  complete 
armour,  with  his  legs  croffed,  cut  in  red  freefione  ; prefumed  to  be  the  monument  of  one  of  the  old 
Lords  Dacre  ; the  hands  are  elevated,  and  the  fword  is  fheathed  by  the  fide,  denoting  the  perfonage  died 
in  the  time  of  peace. 

a-year^  which  income  is,  in  fome  manner,  conne&ed 


There  is  a fmall  fchool  here,  endowed  with  4I 
with  the  poor  flock,  viz. 

Matthew  Brown,  by  will,  gave^*.  54 
Dr.  Brown  — — — — 10 

John  Dawfon  — — — — 500 

M.  Troutbeck  — — — 50  o 

An  ancient  poor  ftock  — — 40 

Edward  Hafell,  Efq.  — — 20  o 

There  is  another  fmall  fchool  at  Stainton  endowed  with  4I.  a-year. 
f It  has  lately  been  roofed  with  blue  flate  in  place  of  lead,  and  neatly  and  commodioufly  feated. 

vol.  i.  3 P troduced 


} 


The  interefl  of  60I.  to  go  to  the  fchool,  and  of  the  re- 
maining 5I.  to  the  poor  of  Dacre  townfhip. 

With  this  an  eflate,  at  Motherby,  was  purchafed  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Hafell,  as  perpetual  truftee. 
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“ troduced  in  the  chapel  of  Naworth  cafllc,  which  is  fo  lich  with  arms  and  cog- 
es  nizances ; and  where  this  jagged  branch  is,  in  fome  places,  even  thrown  acrol's 
**  the  Dacre’s  arms  fe/s  wife.  Ranulph  de  Mefchines,  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
“ granted  this  office  of  foreEer  to  Robert  D’  Eftrivers,  Lord  of  Burgh  upon  Sands, 
“ in  fee,  his  arms  were  argent , three  bears  fable.  The  heirefs  D’  EErivers  mar- 
“ ried  Engain  the  heirefs  of  Engain  married  Morvil;  the  heirefs  of  Morvil 
“ married  Multon  ; and  Dacre  married  the  heirefs  of  Multon,  and  by  her  had  the 
u fame  right  as  the  others  to  the  foreflerfliip  of  Inglewood;  which  was  fo  honour- 
“ able,  and  gave  fo  great  command,  that  there  is  no  wonder  the  family  fhould 
<f  wiffi,  by  every  means,  to  fet  forth  their  claim  to  it ; and  amongft  others,  by 
<c  cognizances  taken  in  allufion  thereto  ; efpecially,  as  the  crown  about  this  time, 
“ feems  to  have  interfered  with  them,  in  regaid  to  this  right.  Surely  nothing 
<c  could  be  more  naturally  adapted  to  this  idea  than  this  bear,  which  was  the 
<(  arms  of  their  anceEor,  the  ErE  grantee  of  the  office.  The  branch  of  a tree, 
“ which  feems  fo  very  allufive  to  foreEs  and  woods,  agrees  with  the  lame  notion  : 

and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  this  might  be  originally  a badge,  ufed  by  Robert 
*c  D’  Ef  rivers  himfelf,  and  that  he  chofe  the  bears  in  his  arms,  becaufe  they  were 
“ inhabitants  of  foreEs.” — In  the  old  town-houfe  walls  at  Penrith,  bears  and 
ragged  Eaves  were  reprefented. — In  the  windows  of  Dacre  church  were  the  arms 
of  Dacres,  both  Engle,  and  alfo  quartered  with  thofe  of  Vetriponts  and  Cliffords. 

At  Great  Blencowe.f  is  a free  fchool,  founded  by  one  Thomas  Burbank,  in  the 
19th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  be  governed  by  eight  trultees,§  Who  have  the 
nomination  of  the  maffer;  two  of  the  furvivors,  or  the  heir  of  the  furvivor,  have 
authority  in  fucceflion  for  ever,  to  make  new  feofments  to  other  truEees,  who 
Eiall  be  inhabitants  within  Great  Blencowe,[|  or  Little  Blencowe.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral 

Ex  genealogia  comitiun  verovicenfium. — Arthgal,  the  firft  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  days  of  King 
Arture,  and  was  one  of  the  Round  Table  ; this  Arthgal  took  a bere  in  his  arms,  for  that  in  Britifch, 
foundeth  a bere  in  English. 

Clarke  tells  us  a long  ftory,  but  without  quoting  any  authority,  about  certain  preaching  miflionaries, 
in  the  time  of  Penda  and  Ceadwallen,  whom  he  calls  Coifi  and  James,  who  fixed  their  cognizance  when- 
ever they  founded  any  religious  place  ; and  ftates,  that  Edwin’s  cognizance  was  a bear  fegeant,  holding  a 
quiver  ; Paulius,  a bear  fegeant,  holding  a crucifix  ; and  Coifi  and  James’s,  each  a bear  fegeant,  with  an 
image  upon  its  back.  What  he  would  infer  from  thence,  feems  to  be,  that  thefe  images  in  Dacre  church- 
yard, had  relation  to  a foundation  of  that  antiquity. 

f W.  Troutbeck,  Efq.  has  a handfome  property  here,  which  he  has  greatly  improved,  and  ornamented 
by  plantations  and  buildings,  in  a neat  fide  of  rural  elegance. 

$ The  endowment  was,  of  a mefluage  or. burgage  in  Grayfiock  ; a mefluage  and  tenement,  with  three 
roods  of  land,  and  one  rood  of  meadow  at  Weftpurye  als.  Palefpurye  ; another  mefluage  and  tenement  in 
Brixworth,  and  three  clofes  of  pafture  in  Geddinglen,  Northamptonlhire.  At  the  time  of  the  grant, 
they  were,  together,  worth  the  yearly  rent  of  10I. — The  founder  alfo  gave  300I.  in  money,  of  which, 
50I.  was  expended  in  building  the  fchool-houfe,  iool.  was  laid  out  in  a rent-charge  of  61.  a-year,  payable 
out  of  Yanwath-PIall,  the  refi  by  lending  out  on  failing  fecurities,  was  all  loft. 

||  George  Whitehead, * of  the  city  of  London,  was  one,  who,  in  the  firft  breaking  forth  of  the  truth  in 
this  nation,  as  profefled  by  the  people  called  Quakers,  was  raifed  up  in  his  young  years  to  bear  teftimo- 

4 The  biographical  notes,  marked  with  the  letter  were  received  Irons  a learned  and  excellent  member  of  the 
fociety  of  Quakers ; we  did  not  think  it  confiftent  to  alter  any  part  of  the  didtion,  but  we  prefent  to  the  reader  the 
anecdotes  of  members  of  that  religious  fociety,  in  the  form  they  were  received  : and  we  truft  the  writer  of  thofe  anec- 
dotes will  not  be  offended  with  this  public  acknowledgement  of  the  obligation  conferred  on  — —The  Editors. 
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ral  opinion,  that  this  inftitution  is  fo  liberal,  that  any  Englilhrnan  has  a right  to 
claim  education  there.  A great  number  of  clergymen,  and  others,  have  been 
brought  up  at  this  Ichool,  who  have  made  a very  refpedable  figure  in  life.  The 
prefent  income  is  faid  to  be  above  8ol.  a-year.  A confiderable  part  of  the  falary 
of  this  fchool  has,  of  late  years,  been  applied  by  the  trufiees,  to  difcharge  certain 
cvpences,  incurred  in  a fuit  at  law,  in  alcertaining  the  right  of  nominating  trufiees. 

Here 

ny  thereto  ; and,  though  laborious  and  exercifing  travel,  became  inftrumental  in  the  firft  planting  thereof, 
about  the  city  of  Norwich  and  parts  adjacent.  Having  been  conduced  through  a long  courfe  of  years, 
unfpotted  to  his  concluiion,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  who  may  read  this  account,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  tellimony  of  Devonfliire-houfe  monthly  meeting,  concerning  him  (of  which  he  was  a very 
ferviceable  member  for  above  50  years)  is  thought  worthy  a place  in  thefe  memoirs; — 

He  was  born  at  Sunbigg,  in  the  parifh  of  Orton,  in  the  county  of  Weftmorland,  about  the  year  1636, 
and  was  educated  at  the  free  fchool  of  Blencowe  in  Cumberland,  where  he  made  a confiderable  profici- 
ency in  the  learned  languages. 

“ At,  or  about  the  17th  year  of  his  age,  when  friends,  by  the  migdity  power  of  God,  were  gathered’ 
44  to  be  a people,  the  Lord  was  pleafed  to  vifit  him  ; and  by  the  teftirnony  of  truth,  he  was  reached  unto, 
“ and  convinced  of  the  necelfity  of  an  inward  and  fpiritual  work,  to  be  known  and  wrought  upon  the 
44  fouls  of  men  ; and  of  the  emptinefs  of  outward  (hew  and  formality  in  religion.  In  the  year  1654, 
“ and  the  1 8th  year  of  his  age,  the  Lord  fent  him  forth  to  preach  the  everlafting  gofpel  in  life  and 
44  power ; and  having  paffed  through  York,  Lincoln,  and  Cambridge,  travelling  on  foot,  he  came  into 
44  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  he  vifited  fome  few  meetings  of  fiiends  and  fober  profefiors ; at  one  of 
44  which,  near  the  whole  meeting  was  convinced,  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  through  his  lively  and 
**  piercing  teftirnony  and  prayer. 

“ He  continued  fome  months  in  Norfolk,  and  about  Norwich  ; where,  having  meetings,  he  preached 
44  the  everlafting  gofpel,  and  thereby  turned  many  from  darknefs  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  fin  and 
44  Satan  unto  God  and  his  power ; that  people  might  not  continue  in  empty  forms  and  (hadows,  but 
44  come  to  the  life  and  fubftance  of  true  religion,  and  know  Chrift  their  true  teacher  and  leader ; greac 
“ was  his  fervice,  labour,  and  trial  in  thofe  counties,  whereby  many  were  reached  unto,  convinced  of, 
44  and  eftablifhed  in  the  bleffed  truth  ; and  fome  railed  up  to  bear  a public  tellimony  thereunto  ; he 
“ differed  great  oppofition,  hardfnips,  long  and  fore  imprisonments,  and  fevere  whipping,  for  his  tefti- 
44  mony  to  the  truth,  in  thofe  his  tender  years  as  by  his  journal  of  more  than  600  pages,  wherein 
many  of  his  fervices  and  travels  throughout  mod  parts  of  this  nation  are  largely  related,  will  appear. 

“ He  was  one  whom  the  Lord  had  fitly  qualified  and  prepared,  by  his  divine  power  and  holy  Spirit, 
44  for  the  wotk  whereunto  he  was  called  ; and  whereby  he  was  made  an  able  minifter  of  the  gofpel  ; he 
44  had  large  experience  of  the  work  of  God,  and  deep  myfieries  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  was  tre- 
41  quently  opened  in  meetings  to  declare  of,  and  unfold  the  fame,  in  the  clear  demonftration  of  the  Spirit 
“ and  power,  dividing  the  word  aright,  to  the  opening  and'  convincing  the  underftandings  of  many  who 
14  were  unacquainted  with  the  way  and  work  of  truth  ; and  to  the  comforting,  confirming  and  efta- 
44  blifliing  of  the  children  of  the  Lord  in  their  journey  and  travel  Zion-wavd. 

4‘  He  was  not  only  a zealous  contender  for,  and  affertor  of  the  true  faith,  and  dodlrine  of  our  Lord 
41  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  in  a found  and  intelligible  teftirnony,  but  alfo  was  valiant  and  fttllful  in  the 
44  defence  thereof,  3gainft  adverfaries  and  oppofers  of  the  fame  ; and  one,  who,  through  a long  courfe  of 
44  many  days,  was  careful  to  adorn  the  doftrine  of  our  holy  profefiion,  by  a circumfpeft  life,  and  godly 
44  converfation,  wherein  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  in  love,  joy,  peace,  long  fuffering,  gentlenefs,  goodnefs, 
44  faith,  meeknefs,  and  temperance,  did  eminently  (liine  forth  through  him,  to  the  praife  and  glory  of  God. 

44  Being  thus  qualified,  he  was  had  in  good  efteem  amongft  mod  forts  of  people  that  were  acquainted 
44  with  him  ; which  tended  much  to  the  opening  his  way  in  his  public  fervice  for  truth,  and  frequent 
44  folicitations  of  the  king  and  parliament,  bilhops  and  great  men  in  his  time,  for  the  relief  and  releafe 
44  of  his  fuffering  friends  and  brethren,  under  fore  peTfecutions  and  hard  imprifonments,  and  for  liberty 
44  of  confcience,  and  alfo  for  relief.in  cafe  of  oaths ; in  which  labour  of  love  and  eminent  fervices,  among 
44  other  brethren,  this  our  dear  friend  was  principally  exercifed,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  mad« 

3 P 2 44  way;- 
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Here  are  the  remains  of  an  old  tower,  part  of  the  manerial  houfe  (to  which  was 
annexed  a confiderable  demefne)  of  the  ancient  family  of  Blencovves,  who  were 
fettled  here  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III. — Of  this  family,  particular  mention 
was  made  when  we  treated  of  Littie  Blencowe,  in  the  parifh  of  Grayftock. 

Stainton  is  a pleafant  neat  village,  remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabi- 
tants : it  is  a member  of  the  barony  of  Grayftock,  the  manor  of  a mixed  tenure, 
part  freehold  and  part  cuflomary.f 

FLUSKEW  PIKE, 

In  this  parifh,  has  an  extenfive  view  from  its-fummir,  upon  which  was  eredfed  a 
fquare  building  by  George  Thompfon,  a native  of  this  parifh,  and  in  whofe  family 
this  property  has  been  for  a long  time.  This  building  he  intends  for  a 
fummer-houfe.f 

44  way  for  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  rulers  ; fo  that  his  faithful  labour  was  often  crowned  with  fuccefs,  to 
44  the  comforting  and  rejoicing  of  the  hearts  of  many  fuffering  brethren. 

“ He  was  a good  example  to  the  flock,  in  his  diligent  attendance  of  fi rfh  and  week-day  meetings  for 
“ public  worfhip,  and  other  meetings  for  the  fervice  of  truth,  fo  long  as  his  ability  of  body  remained  : 
44  willing  to  take  all  opportunities  for  publiflfing  and  promoting  the  truth  ; zealous  to  fupport  good  or- 
44  der  and  difeipline  in  the  church  of  Chrift  ? and  as  he  was  not  fuddenly  for  taking  hold  of  any,  fo  he 
44  was  as  examplary  in  not  being  forward  to  call  any  off,  in  whom  there  appeared  any  thing  that  was 
44  good  ; being  always  defirous  to  encourage  the  good  in  all,  condefcending  to  the  weak,  but  admonifh- 
44  ing  the  faulty  in  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs  and  wifdom,  that  they  might  be  preferved  in  love  to  truth,  and  > 
44  come  into  the  unity  of  the  one  Spirit,  which  is  the  bond  of  peace. 

54  He  was  a tender  father  in  the  church,  fympathizmg  with  the  afflidted,  whether  in  body  or  mind ; 
44  a diligent  vifitor  of  the  Tick,  and  labouring  to  comfort  the  mourning  foul ; careful  to  prevent,  and  di- 
u ligent  in  compofing  differences. 

“ It  pleafed  the  Lord  to  vifit  him  with  fome  feverc  pains  and  weaknefs  of  body,  fo  that  he  was  dif-' 
44  abled  for  fome  weeks  from  getting  to  meetings  ; but  he  often  expreffed  his  dtfires  for  the  welfare  of 
the  church  of  Chrift,  and  that  friends  might  live  in  love  and  unity. 

44  He  continued  in  a patient,  refigned  frame  of  mind  to  the  will  of  God,  waiting  for  his  great  change, 
44  rather  defiring  to  be  diffolved  and  be  with  Chrift,  faying,  “ the  fting  of  death  was  taken  away,” 

“ He  expreffed  a little  before  his  departure,  that  he  had  a renewed  fight  or  remembiance  of  his  labours, 
44  and  travels,  that  he  had  gone  through  from  his  fir  ft  convincemcnt  ; he  looked  upon  them  with  abun- 
*4  dance  of  comfort  and  fatisfaction,  and  admired  how  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  had  attended  and  carried 
44  him  through  them  all. 

44  He  departed  this  life  in  great  peace  and  quiet,  the  8tn  of  the  firft  month,  1722-3,  about  the  87th 
14  year  of  his  age,  having  been  a minifter  about  68  years,  and  was  buried  the  1 3th  of  the  fame,  in  Friends 

44  burial  ground,  in  Bun  hill-fields,  attended  by  a large  number  of  Friends  and  others.” QJ****. 

<jj  A twenty  penny  fine  .certain  at  the  death  of  lord  and  tenant,  and  a thirty  penny  fine  on  alienation. 
27s.  4d.  cornage  is  paid  to  Kendal  caftle.  How  this  arofe  we  have  not  been  able  to  difeover. 

Mr.  Clarke  gave  an  account  of  one  John  Brifto,  a patriarchal  chara&er  of  this  village,  who,  at  the 
time  of  publifhing  his  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  was  94  years  of  age. — Eight  years  previous  to  that  period, 
his  houfe  hold,  &c.  is  reprefentea  to  have  accounted  together  300  years. — Himfelf  86  years  of  age,  his 
wife  85,  his  female  fervant  79,  his  horfe  33,  his  dog  17;  John  never  employed  a furgeon  or  phyfician, 
or  gave  a fee  to  a lawman  ; his  cloaths  were  fpun  in  his  houfe,  and  made  of  the  wool  of  his  own  fheep. 

f Mr.  Thompfon,  in  1793,  publilhed  44  An  Addrefs  calculated  to  infpire  Sentiments  of  Reverence 
fipr  the  Deity,  and  Loyalty  for  our  Sovereign.”  He  got  his  clafilcal  education  at  the  free  grammar  • 
fehool  at  Carlifle  ; and,  from  many  refpedlable  teftimonials  before  us,  he  appears  to  have  taught  fchool 
with  great  credit  to  himfelf,  in  feveral  places  in  the  north  of  England.  He  has  uniformly  diftinguifhed  ' 
Ifimfelf  as  a valuable  friend  to  youth,  by  his  unremitted  attention  to  their  morals  and  improvement  in 
literature,  .even,  to  the  injury  of  his  health. 
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In  riufkcw  new  inclofures,t  fcveral  Hone  coffins,  urns,  and  fepulchral  remains, 
were  dug  up.  In  1785,  a lingular  piece  of  antiquity  was  recovered  ; it  is  an  oval 
ring  or  frame  of  filvcr,  the  dimenfions  of  which  are  yf  inches  one  way,  and  6~ 
inches  the  other;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a fibula,  with  a tongue  22  inches  in  length. 
— See  figure.  No.  13  of  the  plate  of  Old  Perith  antiquities. — The  balls  are  frized 
on  the  top,  and  the  appearance  of  a mullet  is  rudely  call  on  the  underfide  of  each. 
The  rim  is  cut  through,  fo  as  to  permit  the  tongue  to  fall  through  it,  and  the 
ball  near  the  top  runs  along  the  rim  to  either  of  the  other  balls,  by  means  of  a 
focket  or  Hiding  joint.  The  balls  are  hollow  and  jointed  on,  without  the 
appearance  of  folder  ; the  whole  is  of  hammered  work,  and  the  workmanfhip 
very  plain  and  coarfc;  together  it  weighs  25  ounces.  In  Mr.  Clarke’s  Survey  of 
the  Lakes,  there  is  a conjeflure,  that  this  was  the  enfignia  or  ornament  of  fome 
of  the  knights;  and  he  attempts  to  affign  it  to  the  knights  templars,  whom  he 
alledges  were  the  free-mafons  of  that  time.  It  would  be  ufelefs  to  attempt  a 
confutation  of  that  argument  in  this  place ; but  wre  humbly  apprehend  the  ufe 
of  this  inftrument  was  to  clofe  the  curtain  of  a Hate  tent,  or  for  fome  other  fuch 
public  ufe ; and  that  it  never  was  worn  about  the  perlon  of  any  general,  or  other 
diftinguifhed  perfonage. 

OLD  PERITH. 

WE  now’  enter  the  chapelry  of  Plumpton,  being  part  of  Lazonby  parifn,  fee 
page  29 1,  and  vifit 

THE  STATION  BREMETENRACUM, 

According  to  Horfley,  and  the  Petriana  of  Camden,  now  called  Old  Perith.* — 
Camden  and  his  Editor  fay,  “ upon  the  bank  of  Petrill  lies  Plumpton  Park  (once 
ct  called  Haja  de  Plumpton)  very  large,  and  formerly  let  apart  by  the  kings  of 
“ England,  for  the  keeping  of  deer,  but  by  King  Henry  VIII;  prudently  planted 
“ with  men,  being  almoft  a frontier  between  England  and  Scotland  ; not  that  King 
,r  Henry  VIII.  ftrft  of  all  peopled  it,  he  only  gave  greater  freedom  and  liberty 
*f  to  the  inhabitants,  by  disforefling  it,  and  there  were  as  many  parifhes  and 
<f  townlhips  in  it  before  his  time,  as  are  fmce.  Hutton  and  Eden  Hall  were 
“ pariffies  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  given  by  him  to  the  cathedral  of  Carlifle, 
r‘  and  fo  was  Wetheral,  Warwick,  Lazonby,  Skelton,  Sowerby,  St.  Mary’s,  St. 

f Since  the  inclofure  of  this  common,  many  plantations  have  been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  W, 
Hafell,  W.  Troutbeck,  Efqrs.  and  fcveral  other  gentlemen,  which  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country. 

* Prope  Plumpton  Paike,  dirutsc  urbis  reliquas  rnultas  oftendit,  quam  ille  antiquum  Perith  nunc  vo-  • 
cant  Petrianas  fuifle  judicarem  ego,  ubi  alam  Petrianam  in  pvsefidio  locat ; Provinciarum  Notitia.  Praeter 

®ulta  alia  vetuftatis  indicia  et  hanc  etiam  non  itapridem  hie  effoderunt  inferiptionem. Camden. 

CL1MISIVS 

CHARISSIMiE  CONIVGI  ET  PIEN 

TISS  FILLE POSVIT 

VXOR  VIXIT  ANNOS  XXXX 
FILIA  XX 

“ Cuthbert’Si 
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u Cuthbert’s,  Carliol,  and  Dalftcm  : all  parifhcs  at,  or  near  the  time  of  the  Con- 
u queft,  and  all  in  the  foreft  of  Inglewood,  or  bordering  very  near  upon  it.  It 
<(  was  fixteen  miles  in  length,  reaching  from  Perith  to  Carlille  ; and  Edward  I. 
" when  he  was  hunting  in  this  foreft,  is  faid  to  have  killed  200  bucks  in  one  day.* 
“ Near  this,  I faw  feveral  remains  of  a detnolifhed  city,  which,  from  its  nearnefs 
“ to  Perith,  they  call  Old  Perith ; I fhould  rather  take  it  to  be  the  Petriana;  for 
“ that  the  Ala  Petriana  was  quartered  here  is  plain,  from  the  fragment  of  an  old 
“ infcription,  which  one  Ulpius  Trajan. us  ( Emeritus ) a penfionary  of  the  fame  Ala 
u Petriana  let  up.”f 

Mr.  Horfley 


* Chron.  Lanereoft. 

f Mr.  Horfley’s  work  treats  of  the  infcriptions  found  at  this  Ration  in  the  following  manner  : 

It  is  pity  that  fo  many  original  infcriptions  belonging  to  old  Perith  fhould  be  loft,  for  I could  not 
recover  any  of  the  old  ones,  though  I met  with  fome  that  are  newly  difeovered.  It  is  very  likely  this 
which  follows,  was  removed  by  Mr.  Camden , or  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ; for  they  feem  to  have  been  bent  upon 
focuring  thofe  which  contained  any  infcription,  that  might  determine  the  fituation  of  the  ancient  places  ; 
fo  that  if  the  ftory  be  true,  that  a boat  or  two  loaden  with  ftones  were  funk  at  fea,  a great  many  of 
thefe  curious  originals  muft  be  entirely  loft.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  more  at  Co* 
nington , than  are  there  now  ; for  I obferved  fome  empty  niches,  but  could  not  get  any  certain  account 
of  the  ftones,  which  had  been  fet  in  them.  What  may  have  been  the  fate  of  this  infcription,  I know, 
.apt,  but  I fhall  give  it  as  I find  it  in  Camden. : 


GADVNO 
VLP TRAI 
EM.  AL.  PET 
MARTIVS 
F,  P.  C. 


Gaduno 

Ulpius  T raj  anus 
emeritus  alae  Petrianae , 
Martius 

faciendum  procuravif. 


Burton  (I  fnppofe  from  the  authority  of  this  infcription  reckons  Gadunus  among  our  northern  tutelar 
llcities  ; but  by  the  conclufion  of  the  infcription,  faciendum prccuravit,  1 rather  take  Gadunus  to  have  been 
the  name  of,  a perfon  deceafed,  for  whom  Ulpius  Trajanus  Martius  an  emeritus  of  the  ala  Petriana  took 
care  to  have  this  funeral  monument  eredted.  Mr.  Ward  thinks,  “ ’tis  more  likely  the  emeritus  was 
u the  deceafed  perfon,  and  therefore  reads  this  infcription  : Gaduno  Ulpio  Trajano  etnerilo  alae  Petrianat 
**  Mai  Has  frater  ponendum  curavit.  The  following  infcription  like  wife  runs  in  the  dative,  and  ends 
“ with  ponendum  curavit.  The  emperor  Trajan  had  alfo  the  name  Ulpius The  ala  Petriana  accord- 
ing to  the  Notitia  was  in  garrifon  at  Petriana  upon  the  wall.  There  is  ala  Petrina  in  Tacitus , but  that 
feems  to  be  different. 

Though  the  originals  are  loft,  it  adds  fomewhat  to  the  value  of  thefe  copies,  that  Camden  exprelslyi 
fays  he  took  them  himfelf.  Tt  is  more  probable  that  the  preceding  infcription  has  been  iepulchral,  be- 
caufe  the  other  three,  which  Camden  has  given  us,  are  all  of  this  nature  ; and  the  following  runs,  as  that 
4oe6  in  the  dative  : 


D M. 

FL  MARTIO  SEM 
IN  C CARVLTIOR. 

QVESTORIO 
VIXIT  AN  XXXXV 
MARTIOLA  FILIA  ET 
HERES  PONEN 
- - - CVRAVIT 


Dis  manihus 
Plavio  Martio  fenatori 
in  cohorte  Carvetiorum 
quaeforio 

vixit  annos  quadraginta  quinque 
Martioia  filia  et 
heres  ponen- 
dum curavit . 


Til# 


If  the  Cadmi  were  here,  might  he  not  be  a Gadtnian.— — Gough’s  Additions  to  Camdsn. 
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Mr.  Horfley  was  of  opinion  that  this  Ration  was  the  Bremetenracum  of  the 
Romans,^  its  fituation  is  clofe  to  the  grand  Roman  road,  leading  to  the  wall,  and 
whofe  remains,  before  it  was  interrupted  and  covered  by  the  turnpike  road,  were 
very  vifible.  It  was  that  learned  Antiquary’s  determination,  that  Carlide  was  the 
lugctvallium  ad  vallum,  but  abandoned  before  the  writing  of  the  Notitia,  except 
which,  that  there  never  had  been  any  Ration  on  this  way  nearer  to  the  Wall,  than 

Old 

The  readiug  of  the  third  line  is  according  to  the  conjecture  in  Camden,  though  I cannot  fay  it  is  fa- 
tisfa&ory;  nor  can  I well  tell  how  to  mend  it.  Mr.  Ward  thinks  it  may  be  read  in  the  following 
manner:  “ I don’t  doubt  but  the  three  firft  lines  after  D M fhould  be  read,  FI.  Martio  fenatori  in  ci- 
*•  vitate  for  colonial  Carvctioruni  quaejlorio.  This  Martins  might  poffibly  be  the  fame,  who  is  men- 
“ tioned  in  the  preceding  infeription.  Fir  quaeforius  is  one  who  has  been  quaejior,  or  treafurer;  in  the 
“ fame  manner  as  praetorius  and  cenforius  denote  fuch  perfons,  who  have  difeharged  thofe  offices.  So 
**  that  this  Martius  had  been  a fenator  and  treafurer,  or  chamberlain,  among  thefe  Carvetii , whoever 
<•  they  were.”  I know  not  but  the  O in  the  fourth  line  may  only  have  been  a flop,  and  quaejiori  exprefs 
the  office  he  bore,  and  all  the  two  former  lines  contain  his  name  or  his  country. 

The  next  infeription  in  Camden  in  this; 

DM  CROTILO  GERMANVS  VIX  Dis  tnanibus  Crotilo  Germanus  viy.it 

ANIS  XXVI.  GRECA  VIX  ANIS  IIII  annis  viginti  fex  Graeca  vixit  annis  quatuor 

V1NDICIANVS  FRA.  ET  FIL.  TIT.  PO.  Vindicianus  fratri  et  filiae  titulum  pofuit. 

We  find  titulus  in  this  fenfe,  for  a fcpulchral  infeription,  feveral  times  in  Gruter.  The  word  Greca  here 
is  writ  with  a Angle  e , as  quejlorio  in  the  preceding  infeription. 

We  have  one  more  in  Cumden,  which  is  this 

D M. 

AICETVOS  MATER 
VIXIT  A XXXXV 
ET  LATTIO  FIL:  VIX 
A XII.  LIMISIVS 
CONIV.  ET  FILIjE 
PIENTISS1MIS 
POSVIT 

Gruter  has  this  infeription,  but  not  fo  correctly,  for  he  reads  filia  inftead  of  filiae  in  the  fifth  line,  and 
L.  Atilio  for  Lattio  in  the  third  line,  the  name  of  the  daughter. 

I now  leave  Camden,  and  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  fuch  originals  belonging  to  this  place,  which 
are  yet  extant. 

No.  r in  the  plate.  Deabus  matribui  tramarinis  et  numini  imperatoris  Alexandri  Augujli  et  Julia 
viammeee  matri  Augujli  nojlri  et  caftrorum  totique  domui  divince  atermeque  vexillatio pofuit. 

This  was  found  not  long  ago  at  Lough,  a part  of  Plumpton  wall,  clofe  by  the  ftation  at  Old 
Perith,  and  is  now  at  Great  Salkeld,  in  the  garden  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Fleming,  dean  of  Carlifle.  It 
has  not,  that  I know  of,  been  publifhed  before.  The  ftone  is  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  part  of  it 
is  loft,  and  with  it  fome  of  the  infeription.  The  letters  are  very  difcernible,  fo  that  notwithftanding 
their  implication,  and  the  break  of  the  ftone,  what  remains  of  the  infeription  is  intelligible  enough,  and 
very  curious.  Julia  Mammea,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  is  here  called  mater  cafrorum  which  title 
we  find  given  to  the  empreffes  in  feveral  inferiptions  in  Gruter.  It  occurs  likewife  in  the  later  writers; 
for  Tre belli  us  Pollio  informs  us,  that  Vi  {hr  in  a the  mother  of  Vittorinus  was  fo  called.  And  Capitolinas 
fays  the  fame  of  Faufinus  And  perhaps  Julia  Mammea  might  acquire  this  title  from  the  care  fhe  took 
to  have  Alexander  well  inftru&ed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  great  ffiare  fhe  afterwards  had  in  all  his 

J Horfley  places  Voreda,  Ant,  Bremetenracum,  not.  Beiida  of  Ravennas  at  Old  Perith,  and  removes 
Petriana  to  Cambec  fort,  or  Caftle  Steeds. 


Dis  Manibut 
Aicetuot  mater 

vixit  annos  quadragiuta  quinque 
et  Lattio  filio  vixit 
annos  duodecim  Limifius 
conjugi  et  filiae 
pientijjimis 
pofuit 


counfela 


OLD  PERITH. 
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Old  Perith.  The  remains  of  this  Ration  are  very  diftindt,  the  vallum  in  every  part 
perfectly  to  be  traced,  as  alfo  the  ditch  on  three  lidcs;  bcfides  thefe,  the  out- 
buildings are  obfervable,  fcattered  over  the  adjoining  ground,  on  the  banks  of 
Petrill.  The  ground  within  the  Ration  has  been  level,  and  contains  about  three 

acres, 

counfels  and  defigns;  as  we  are  told  by  Lampridius  in  his  life  of  this  emperor.  “ Alexander,  the 
“ fon  of  Marnmea , was  from  his  childhood  trained  up  in  good  arts,  both  civil  and  military,  and  did 
<‘  every  thing  according  to  his  mother’s  advice.”  The  words  numini  ejus  don’t  feem  at  firft  fight  to 
fuit  well  with  what  the  fame  writer  fays  of  him  elfewhere,  “ that  he  would  not  be  called  lord;”  nor 
his  being  joined  to  the  deae  matres  with  his  favouring  Chrijlianity  fo  much,  as  he  plainly  infinuates.  I 
believe  this  is  the  only  inlcription  in  Britian  where  this  emperor’s  name  occurs,  And  the  profound 
lilence  of  ancient  hiftory  with  refped  to  the  tranfaftions  here  during  his  reign,  makes  it  impoflible  to 
afiign  the  particular  occaiion  of  the  infcription.  But  the  greatcft  curiofity  of  it,  lies  in  its  being  confe- 
crated  to  the  deae  matt  es  tramarlnee , or  tranfmarina.  We  have  the  matt  es  dome  fie  re  upon  an  altar  now 
at  Scaleby  cajlls , which  feem  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thefe  mattes  tranfmarina,  and  the  two  char  afters 
may  ferve  to  explain  each  other.  And  by  this  we  may  be  helped  to  corredf  the  reading  of  another  in- 
fcription, from  which  the  learned  Dr.  Gale  endeavours  to  draw  an  argument  with  refpedt  to  Bremenium . 

DEABVS  MATRIBVS 
TRAMAL.  VEX.  CERMA 

The  doctor  would  have  the  fir  ft  word  in  the  fecond  line  to  be  Bratnae  for  Bramenium  ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  this  other  infcription,  that  it  ought  to  be  read  tramar  for  tramarinis.  The  deae  matres , as 
the  doftor  obferves,  were  much  worfhipped  in  Germany s and  thefe  matres  tranfmarinae  feem  to  be 
either  the  fame  with  them,  or  the  matres  Gallicae  mentioned  in  an  infcription  found  in  Spain.  So  that 
fuch  inferiptions  as  thefe  may  probably  have  been  erefted  by  fome  of  the  Gallic  or  German  auxiliaries. 
That  implication  in  the  fecond  line,  wherein  the  I of  Julia  is  joined  to  the  ET,  that  goes  before,  is  not 
common  though  we  have  fome  others  as  remarkable.  There  is  a fingle  E at  the  end  of  the  word  divi- 
nae.  For  the  AE  at  the  end  of  the  line,  I take  to  be  the  firft  letters  in  aeterna  or  aeternaeque , ano- 
ther grand  compliment  to  the  imperial  family.  It  is  not  certain  by  whom  this  infcription  was  eredled, 
though  the  remains  of  the  imperfeft  letters  look  like  vexillatio  militum  Romanorum,  which  appeared 
more  evident  to  me  upon  a fecond  infpeftion.  And  perhaps  vexillatio  militum  Romanorum  may  be  op- 
pofed  to  a vexillation  of  the  auxiliaries,  fuch  as  vexillatio  Germanorttm , or  Vardulorum.  Was  it  not  for 
a part  of  the  under  oblique  ftroke  of  the  laft  letter,  I (hould  take  it  for  a P,  and  read  without  much 
fcruple  vexillatio  militum  pofuit.  And  perhaps  the  word  fecit  or  pofiit  followed  in  a line  below.  The 
Jlratum  below  TOTI  was  gone,  and  under  the  line  had  begun  further  in,  but  how  much  is  uncertain. 
The  Hone  is  not  in  the  form  of  an  altar,  but  an  honorary  monument,  though  it  be  inferibed  to  the  deae 
matres , as  well  as  to  the  emperor;  of  which  there  are  parallel  inftances.  Thus  in  Montfauccn  there  is 
an  infcription  to  the  deae  matres , as  well  as  to  the  honour  of  the  divine  houfe,  and  yet  the  Hone  upon 
which  it  is  cut  is  not  upon  an  altar.  Perhaps  it  has  been  on  the  wall  of  a temple  erefted  to  the  deae  matres, 
and  in  this  refpect  like  that  at  Chichejler.  The  people  told  me,  they  knew  by  the  nature  of  the  ftone  it 
came  fiom  Lazonby  quarry. 

No.  2.  Jovi  optimo  maxima  cohortis  Jeccundx  Gallorum  equittim  Titus  Domitius  Heron  de  Nicomedia  pree- 
feftus. — This  is  an  altar  ere&ed  to  Jupiter.  I firft  imagined  it  mull  have  been  by  the  fourth  cohort, 
becaufe  that  was  in  thefe  parts;  of  which  there  is  no  other  evidence  concerning  the  fecond.  But  colors 
fccunda  is  fo  plain  and  diftinct  in  the  original,  as  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  this  reading.  The  infcrip- 
tion is  very  rude,  efpecially  the  two  laft  lines,  which  aie  fmaller  letters  than  the  reft,  but  the  whole  is 
very  diftindl.  I am  much  of  opinion  that  this  cohort  afterwards  might  be  the  ettneus  armaturarum, 
who  according  to  the  Notitia  kept  garrifon  at  Bremetenracum.  D is  frequently  put  for  de  as  it  is  here. 
Heron  was  the  name  of  a Grecian  orator,  and  fo  perhaps  it  may  have  been  of  this  prefeft.  We  meet 
with  it  in  Gru/er,  hut  with  a point  after  it,  as  if  the  termination  was  wanting,  io  that  every  one  may 
read  it  here  as  he  pleafes.  The  firft  I in  Domitius  does  not  appear,  but  that  may  be  included  in  the 
next  letter  on  either  fide,  which  is  not  uncommon.  Nicomedia  was  a famous  city  of  Bitbynia  in  Afm 
minor. 
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acres,  being  an  oblong  fquare,  132  yards  long,  and  120  broad  ; it  lies  about  200 
yards  above  the  river  Petrill,  and  the  turnpike  pafTes  within  a very  little  fpace  of 
the  eaft  lide.  Like  mod:  remains  of  this  fort,  the  prefent  name  of  the  fite  of  the 
Ration  is  Cajlle-Steads.  Several  adjoining  buildings  appear  to  have  been  erected 
with  the  remains  of  the  wall  and  other  parts,  fo  that  few  difcoveries  can  be  hoped 

for 


No.  3.  Jovi  optima  maxima  et.  Genio  Dominorum  nojlrorum  Philipporum  Auguflo~um  cohort ....  Gallorum. 

No.  4.  Deo  Mogonti. — This  fmall  altar  I take  to  have  been  erected  to  the  local  god  Mogon , who  was 
worlhipped  by  the  Gadeni.  It  fi-etns  Mogti  very  plain  in  the  original,  and  yet  I cannot  but  think  the 
god  Mogon  was  the  deity  intended,  however  the  name  came  to  be  fo  contracted.  I faw  fuc’n  another 
fmall  altar  lying  in  the  pavement  of  the  court  before  a public  houfe ; but  not  a vifible  letter  on  it. 

No.  5.  I was  told  of  a Hone  with  an  hour-glafs  on  it ; but  what  was  taken  for  an  hour-glafs  I found  to 
be  only  the  raifed  part  of  the  ftone,  deligned,  perhaps,  purely  for  ornament.  There  was  alfo  another  Hone 
built  up  in  the  wall  of  one  of  the  houfes,  which  had  on  it  a vine  branch,  with  leaves  andcluftersof  grapes. 
I have  reprefented  both  thefe  under  one  number. 

FROM  THE  ARCHAEOLOGIA. 

Mr.  Gough  on  the  De;e  Matres,  9th  Jan.  1772. 

Among  the  unknown  gods  which  feem  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome,  or  worfhipped  in  her  pro- 
vinces, and  occur  in  inferiptions  in  the  later  periods  of  the  empire,  the  De<e  Matres  have  given  no  fmall 
trouble  to  antiquaries. 

The  firft  who  took  notice  of  them,  I believe  was  Span,  who,  in  his  Mifcellana  Eruditce  Antiquitatis, 
p.  105,  takes  them  for  “ deified  women,  who,  while  living,  were  thought  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy ,” 
fuch  as  are  mentioned  by  Cafar(a)  and  Tacitus, (b)  and  fuch  feem  to  have  been  among  the  Britons  at 
that  time:(r)  Keyfier,  in  a diflfertation  on  this  fubjedf,  is  of  the  fame  opinion. (d)  Profejfor  Ward,  in 
Horfley’s  Brit.  Rom.  p.  201,  adds,  “ afer  their  death  they  feem  to  have  been  worfi 'ripped  as  a fast  of genii , 
or  tutelar  deities  oj  the  places  where  they  refided,  itfe.”  Mr.  Horfiey  obferves,  that  Co; far  calls  thefe  women 
matres  familias. 

Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  our  learned  profefTor  miftook  the  fenfe  of  Tacitus,  who  fays  of  thefe  wo- 
men, that  the  Germans  venerati  funt  eas  nec  adulatione  nec  tanquam  facerunt  deas ; which  is  juft  the 
contrary  of  deification,  and  implies  a veneration  between  human  refpedf  and  divine  worfhip  ; fo  that  thefe 
prophetefles  have  not  the  leaft  claim  to  the  rank  of  Dene  Matres ; nor  will  Keyfier1  % interpretation  of  facere 
deas,  as  if  it  meant  making  deities,  whofe  divinity  the  very  worfhippers  doubted  of,  at  all  avail. 

Menetrier  in  his  Hijlorie  du  ville  de  Lyons,  fo.  1 096,  p.  128,  fuppofed  them  goddefies  of fecundity  or  gene - 
ration,  or  the  parcae^e')  whofe  name  V a no  derives  a partu.  Menetrier,  to  make  his  etymology  uniform, 
would  fetch  Augufia;,  a title  often  given  them,  ab  agendo,  and  fuppofes  the  fruits  patera,  &c.  fometimes  put 
into  their  hands,  to  be  emblems  of  their  profeflion.  But  this  is  all  trifling, f f)  as  his  reading  MAT.  AVG. 
in  the  fingular  number,  and  rendering  it  La  Sainte  mere,  when,  by  his  own  rule,  it  Ihould  be  La  feconi 
mere.  Charier  in  his  Reckerches  fur  les  Antiquities  de  Vienne,  p.  135,  feems  to  have  formed  the  beft  con- 
jectures about  thefe  deities  ; that,  about  the  time  of  Pertinax  and  Severus,  a notion  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  that  each  province,  emperor,  and  particular  perfon,  was  undet  the  patronage  of  certain  nymphs, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  matres ; or,  as  they,  by  a barbarous  pronunciation,  called  it  matree ; 
but  thefe  deities  having  been  introduced  from  the  villages,  retained  the  names  given  them  by  the  country- 
people  ; whence  we  find  in  infciiptions,  Matribus  Ga/licis,(g ) dis  Matribus , Matribus  Augujliis,  itfe. 
Thofe  fuppofed  to  protect  the  emperor  and  his  houfe,  were  called  Matres  AuguJhje,  mere  des  Augujles. 
To  this  opinion  of  Charier,  Dr.  Ward  feems  to  incline,  in  explaining  another  infeription  in  Horfiey, 

(a)  B.  G.  J.  40.  (£)  De  morib.  Germ.  e.  8.  (c)  Tacit.  Ann.  14.  p.  479.  ( J)  In  bis  Antiq.  Sept.  p.  479. 

(r)  This  lad  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Bochart.  (f)  It  is  adapted  by  the  author  de  La  Religion,  de  Gaules,  and 
confuted  by  Abbe  Banier.  ( g ) This  feems  corrupted  by  Vallicis,  which  occurs  on  an  infeription  found  in  Spain,  given  by 
Montfaticon  11.  Hcrfley,  271.  Banier  and  Kcyfler,  p.  436,  read  of  Vallicia  in  Spain,  inhabited  anciently  by  the  Valliaci. 
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for  in  future  time,  from  a fort  already  fo  much  plundered  and  defaced.  There 
were  four  entrances  into  the  ftation,  almoft  parallel  to  each  other;  and  a Angula- 
rity h to  be  obferved  here,  on  the  eaft  fide,  that  the  entrance  has  been  defended  on 

eaclv 

p.  2 22,  Northum.  48-49,  at  lead  they  were  local  deities.  Tims,  in  an  infeription  found  on  the  Wine,  the- 
matres  Vajfthiec,  whoever  they  were,  arc  joined  with  the  Genius  Loci.{h) 

Dr.  Gale,  in  his  Commentary  on  Antoninus’s  Itinerary , p.  7-8,  treats  them  as  local  deities,  introduced 
Here  from  Germany. 

That  they  were  deities  of  barbarous  nations,  is  plain,  both  from  the  additional  names  given  them,  and 
from  the  people  who  dedicated  the  altars  to  them.  Thus  two  altars  in  Horlley,  Scol.  29,  p.  205, 
Northumb.  42,  p.  220,  and  a third  given  to  them,  p.  298,  are  dedicated  to  the  cohort  of  the  Ttmgri  : 
it  is  to  thefe  people  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  introduftion  of  thefe  deities  among  us ; the  inferip- 
tions  to  their  honour  in  Germany,  being  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine , which  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  their  territories.  A cohort  of  them  came  over  before  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius , and  conti- 
nued here  until  the  lateft  period  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  feven  inferiptions  in  Menetrier , three  or  four  are  dedicated  by  foreigners,  the  others  by  Romans^ 
All  thefe  want  the  epithet  Dea.  Three  in  Horlley  have  it.  Five  in  Menetrier  have  Augujliis , the 
other  two  matronis  aufaniis,  and  auf ambus,  (which  two  epithets  are  undoubtedly  the  fame)  and  ma- 
tribus  Pannoniorum  and  Dalmatorum,  perhaps  matt  is  in  four  of  thefe  is  an  abbrevation  of  matronis , the 
llroke  above  being  overlooked,  and  then  we  avoid  the  imputation  of  barbarifm. 

The  campejires  are  joined  with  the  alatervx  in  Horlley.  In  Spoil,  de  diis  ignotis,  they  accompany  the 
Salavae . In  this  laft-mentioned  author,  we  have  an  infeription,  tnatris  Geraditiabus  found  near  Geronne 
in  Spain;  alfo  others  Vediantii  Mopatibus  and  Galiabus.  The  firft  of  thefe,  found  at  Nice  in  Provence* 
belongs  to  the  Vediantii,  an  alpine  nation;  the  fecond  of  Mineguen  palles  the  Ikill  even  of  Keyjler  to 
explain.  The  laft  is  on  a (lone  found  near  Cologne , and  is  alfo  given  to  Juno.  Menetrier  derives  Ah- 
fania  from  the  German  Ojfen,  q.  d.  Court,  as  if  they  were  deities  of  the  emperor’s  houfehold:  Keyfier,  much 
more  probably,  from  the  two  northern  words,  fan,  god,  and  air,  a valley.  The  Gallaicet  belong  to  Spain , 
the  Trivir<e  to  Triers.  Vacallientrec  for  Vachlendorf ; the  Brittle  on  two  Hones  in  Cannigeter  de  Brit - 
tenburgo,  p.  21,  are  by  Dr.  Stukely  referred  to  Britian.  Matronis  Rumachebus  in  Gruter,  p.  91,  which 
Dr.  Gale  would  make  belong  to  Rutnabo,  a place  in  Scotland,  mentioned  only  by  Ravennas , may,  by 
mere  tranfpofition  of  Romanetiis  or  Rumanetiij,  in  Gruter , p.  90,  which  Keyjler  and  Banier  affign  to 
Rumanticim,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers. 

Thefe,  and  many  other  inftances  that  might  be  adduced,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prove  thefe  matres 
to  be  local  deities,  prote&oreffes  of  certain  towns  or  villages,  demonftrate  them  to  have  been  obje&s  of 
devotion  to  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  from  whom  they  palled  into  Britain  : where,  on  two  inferiptions, 
they  are  exprefsly  ftiled  Tranfmara.  Keyfer,  from  the  authority  of  Mairabus,  in  two  inferiptions,  which 
certainly  is  a miftake  for  matrabus,  if  not  for  matribus,  gives  them  a Celtic,  or  Scandinavian,  etymology,  and 
thence  immediately  concludes  in  favour  of  the  prophetelfcs.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that,  of  the  thirty 
inferiptions  ere&ed  to  the  honour  of  thefe  deities  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  Britain  has  the  next  greatell 
Bumbcr  to  France,  where  there  are  fourteen  ;•  we  have  nine,  and  Germany  has  fix.  The  matrons  are 
plainly  diftinguilhed  from  the  matres  on  the  infeription  at  Lyons,. ere&ed  to  both  by  Pompeianus. 

The  Abhe  Banier,  who  inclines  a little  to  the  notion  of  their  being  deified  women,  finds  the  origin  of 
thefe  goddeffes.  in  Crete,  whence  they  were  brought  by  Me  re  ones,  the  companion  of  Idomeneus  at  the 
Trojan  war  to  Engnia,  a city  in  Sicily,  built  by  his  countryman,  under  Minos.  According  to  Diodorus 
Siculus , who  enters(;)  more  into  their  hillory,  they  were  the  nymphs  who  nurfed  “Jupiter,  and,  in  return 
for  their  good  office,  were  tranflated  into  the  liars  that  form  the  great  bear . He  proceeds  to  relate  the 
great  veneiation  they  were  held  in,  and  the  expenfive  offerings  made  at  their  fuperb  temple.  Thisfeema 
to  have  been  miftakenby  Cicero  for  the  temple  of  Magna  Mater..  In  honour  of  thefe  Matrefvt,  we  have 
two  Greek  inferiptions,  N<*>>  — and  Ag»;  Moerg* kxi  whereby  it  Ihould  feem  they 

were  military  deities ; and  hence  not  probably  the  fame,  or  joined  with  the  Suleize,  whofe  name  may 
be  derived  from  SvAa  Spolium , and  fo  the  Saleire  and  Campejires  on.  an  infeription  at  Rome,  may  mean 
deities  of  war  and  peace,. 

fh)  Kryfler,  p.  354.  (/)  Bauicr  thinks  the  other  three  nymphs  invoked  by  Hercule*  were  the  Dea  Mot™,  (i)  Spon. 
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each  hand  by  turrets  ;§  the  figure  of  the  foundations  and  ruins  being  circular,  the 
other  entrances  retain  no  diftin<5t  figure.  From  this  obfervation,  we  fubmit  it  to 
the  learned  in  antiquities,  whether  any  towers  of  Roman  work,  of  which  there  are 
yet  diftinft  remains  in  Britain,  were  circular;  and  we  would  draw  this  inference, 
that  the  form  and  remains  of  fuch  turrets,  and  the  name  of  Caftle-Steads  imply, 

IVeJfellengius  indeed  is  for  diftinguilhing  the  Cretan  and  Sicilian  matres  from  thofe  of  the  continent ; 
and  I mull  confefs  myfelf  fo  far  of  this  opinion,  as  to  believe,  at  lead,  that  the  matres  were  not  worlhip- 
ped  on  the  continent  by  the  Romans  till  about  the  time  afligntd  by  Cborier. 

The  Abbe  Banier  fuppofes  “ thefe  to  be  rural  deities,  from  the  offerings  made  to  them  conffing  of  fruits 
sind  flowers  ; and,  on  the  infeription  to  the  Suleize,  a hog  appears  going  to  be  facrificed,  which  was  the  vittim 
of  Bacchus  and  Ceres.”  The  fame  offerings  will  fuit  them,  confidered  under  the  notion  of  Genii : fruits, 
flowers,  milk,  and  fuch  Ample  things,  being  offered  to  the  Genius  of  Rome,  who  was  like  thefe  goddeffes, 
the  Cornucopia  and  Patera,  for  libations. 

The  Abbe  adds, — “ 7 hat  the  Gauls , who  had  a particular  veneration  for  thefe  goddeffes,  erected  to  them 
little  chapels,  called  Cancelli,  as  appears  by  the  ancient  capitularies .”  Such,  perhaps,  was  the  temple  fup- 
pefed  to  belong  to  their  images  in  Northumberland,  and  the  three  in  Menetrier,  and  that  in  Kcyfler , 
which  are  the  niches  in  which  the  three  figures  were  feated.  Such  may  have  been  the  vault  re-opened 
at  Elenborough,  1769,  of  which  an  account  was  then  read  to  this  fociety,  and  in  which  were  actually 
found  three  figures  like  the  Deae  Matres  before  exijling  in  England. 

What  this  learned  author  means  by  the  Deae  Matres  exifting  in  England,  we  do  not  comprehend;  but 
it  appears  to  us,  that  this  deification  took  place  in  the  lower  empire,  after  the  manners  of  the  people  were 
contaminated  with  evil  modes,  and  the  grofieft  adulation  was  grown  into  acceptation : the  inftances  of 
impious  flattery  paid  to  the  moft  wicked  wretches  who  affumed  the  imperial  purple,  are  too  numerous 
to  require  a quotation ; then  it  was  that  altars  were  confecrated  to  the  Deae  Matres ; it  was  not  enough 
to  addrefs  living  perfonages  with  thefe  adulative  dedications,  but  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
emperor’s  anceffors,  were  to  be  honoured  with  votive  altars.  It  occurs  to  us,  that  all  the  epithets, 
auguj},  & c.  fuit  well  with  this  idea:  and  particularly  with  Cafar’s  appellation  of  matres  familiar . Nothing 
could  be  conceived  a greater  compliment  to  the  mother  of  Alexander,  than  the  dedication  before  us  ; it 
was  an  aflurance,  that,  after  her  deceafe,  fhe  fhould  be  claffed  with  the  divinities,  as  that  infeription  fhewed, 
the  matres  would  be  adored  by  thofe  who  made  their  prayers  for  them  then  reigning.  The  emperor’* 
mother , the  parent  of  the  reigning  family,  feems  to  be  the  perfonage  chiefly  addreffed  in  thefe  dedications; 
and  hy  inferibing  them  in  the  plural  number,  all  the  matres  of  the  imperial  family  were  invoked. 

The  Editors. 

$ *•  The  generality  of  the  old  Rations  in  Britain,  feem  to  have  been  originally  conftrufted  without 
11  turrets  at  the  angles,  or  even  in  the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  walls.  Thefe  flankers  are,  however* 
44  met  with  now  and  then,  chiefly  in  places  fituated  towards  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which  the  Rp- 
44  mans  were  longefl  in  poffeflion  of.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
“ added  by  way  of  improvements  to  their  fortifications,  in  the  fubfequent  reparations  they  underwent. 
44  The  author  remembers  not  to  have  feen  more  than  two  ftations  of  the  fquare  or  oblong  fort  with  tower* 
44  at  the  angles,  though  polfibly  there  may  be  others  which  have  efcaped  his  notice.  The  firft  inftance 
4<  is  at  Lincoln  ( Lindtim  Colonise ) were  in  that  part  called  Newport,  which  is  evidently  a proceffriumt 
44  or  addition  to  the  original  ftation,  there  are  two  towers  at  the  angles  towards  the  north ; the  military- 
“ way  leading  to  the  Humber,  and  likewife  fending  a branch  over  the  Trent,  iffuing  from  between  them. 
“ The  fecond  is  Borough  Caftle,  near  Yarmouth,  the  Gariononum  of  the  Notitia,  where  the  Stablefian 
44  horfe  were  quartered,  under  the  count  of  the  Saxon  Ihore  ; and  which  confequently  mult  have  been 
44  one  of  the  laft  places  they  occupied  in  Britain.  This  ftation  is  fortified  with  turrets  at  the  angles,  a* 
“ well  as  on  each  fide  of  the  gate.  Cafor,  near  Norwich,  which  certainly  is  the  Vent  a Icenorum , hath 
44  towers  at  a little  diftance  from  the  gate,  on  that  fide  which  lies  next  the  river,  but  none  at  the  angles. 
44  The  fame  is  the  cafe  at  Caerwent  Monmouthlhire,  the  Venta  Silurum.  One  fide  of  Colchefter,  Ca- 
**  mulodunum  (which,  on  account  of  the  fimilarity  of  the  name,  hath,  by  Horfley,  and  others  from  hi* 
44  authority,  been  erroneoufly  placed  at  Malden ) is  without  turrets;  the  other  fide  hath  many:  but  it 
**  feems  doubtful  whether  part  of  thefe  may  not  have  been  added  in  after  times,  during  the  government 
44  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.” W.  Roy. 
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■that,  after  the  Ration  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Romans,  it  was  fortified  and 
maintained  by  their  fuccefiors,  with  works  of  a figure  different  from  thofe  ufed 
by  the  Romans,  and  peculiar  to  their  fuccefiors.  There  were  fome  infiances  in 
the  difcoveries  at  Caftle-Steads  before  treated  of,  which  induce  a belief  that  a tower 
had  been  eredted  there  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  But,  to  leave  this  ob- 
fervation,  the  Pratorium  alfo  appears,  but  of  a confufed  figure,  it  having  been 
much  fearched  and  dug  in  for  Rones : it  lies  near  to  the  north  rampart.  The 
fituation  is  fuch  as  to  command  the  whole  vale,  and  a profpetfi  of  inclining  grounds 
and  hills,  which  fhut  it  in  on  every  fide.  Mr.  Horfiey  fays, — “ It  appears  to 
®r  have  been  pofleffed  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  S events , from 
**  the  infcription,  now  at  Great  Salkeld.”* — “ I was  informed  that  the  pave- 
ment  of  the  military-way,  was  fometimes  found  to  be  above-  the  foundation 
of  the  lioufes,  at  a part  that  lies  between  the  Ration  and  Carlifle,*  which  looks 
,c  as  if  that  part  of  the  way  had  been  laid  a new  after  the  town,  or  part  of 
%t  it,  had  been  in  ruins.  The  Ration  is,  I think,  called  Voreda  in  the  Itinerary , and 
4<  Bercda  by  the  anonymous  Ravennas.  According  to  the  Notitia  the  C linens  Ar~ 
u maturarum , that  is,  horfe  completely  armed  kept,  garrifon  at  Rremetenracnm.  By 
,f  one  of  our  infcriptions,  it  appears,  that  the  cohors  fecunda  Gallorum  Equittim  was 
“ at  Old  Perith,  and  confequenrly  that  this  Ration  was  fome  time  garrifoned  by 
horfe  ; and  from  the  fhape  of  the  G,  and  other  circumffances  of  the  infcription, 
“ it  may  probably  be  gathered,  that  this  was  in  the  low  empire,  and  that  the 
Ration  was  lately  poffefied  by  the  Romans,  and  fo  the  more  likely  to  be  a Notitia 
«*  Ration.  Should  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  equefirian  cohort  was  both  a part  of 
u the  Ala  Pelriana , and  at  the  fame  time  itfelf  the  Cuneus  Armaturarum,  there 
*s  might,  perhaps,  be  nothing  inconliflent  in  the  fuppolition.  Camden  fuppofed 
**  Brampton , in  Cumberland,  to  be  the  Bremetenracum , from  the  affinity  of  names ; 
<f  and  it  muff  be  owned,  that  the  fituation  of  Brampton,  in  one  refpe<R,  would  do 
■**  very  well,  that  is,  with  relation  to  that  part  of  the  wall,  which  w'c  muff  fuppofe 
“ was  to  be  relieved  upon  any  emergency  by  the  garrifon  here  : but  in  other 
« refpe&s  it  does  not  anfwer  fo  well,  it  is  too  near  the  wall,  and  too  much  out 
«.*  of  the  line  of  the  other  Rations : befides,  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  ever 
u there  has  been  a Ration  at  Brampton:  it  is  true,  that  the  ruins  of  a Ration  might 
“ foon  be  buried  in  fo  large  a town  ; and  there  are,  indeed,  befides  Brampton  mote, 
'**  fome  trenches  not  far  from  the  town;  but  1 cannot  fay  they  appeared  to  me  like 
“ a Roman  camp  of  any  kind.  I muff  add  further,  that  there  is  a military-way, 
though  now  much  ruined,  which  goes  out  from  Old  Perith  towards  Kefwick , but 
**  not  quite  fo  far  weff.  This,  I take  for  granted,  has  joined  the  other  way  that 
“ pafies  from  Elenborough , by  Papcaftle , to  Amblefule ; and  that  a branch  has  gone 
“ off  from  the  latter  to  More] by.” 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  neither  the  editors  of  Camden,  or  Mr.  Horfiey,  have 
noticed  the  fine  fepulchral  infcription  given  in  the  Latin  edition  before  us,  fet  up 
by  Limiftus  for  his  wife  and  daughter. 

We  find  the  following  letters,  on  the  antiquities  difcovered  here,  among  the 
ananufcripts  of  the  late  Mr.  Gale  : 

* Has  been  removed. 
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Extratf  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Goodman,  dated  July  22  d,  1728. 

Sir, 

The  infcription  inclofed  was  found  in  a very  fine  and  large  Roman  fort  upon 
the  ftrect  between  this  and  Penrith,  called  by  the  country  people  Old  Perith.  The 
flag  is  about  two  inches  thick,  the  other  dimenfions  you  have  on  the  edges  : there 
are  two  cracks  on  the  ftone  which  divide  it,  and,  at  the  letter  R,  the  furface  is 
broke,  fo  that  the  letters  between  I and  D are  loft  : at  the  other  crack,  between 
O A,  I believe  there  was  a perpendicular  ftroke,  which  made  the  letter  an  N,  but, 
falling  into  the  crack,  it  is  out;  and  I wont  fend  you  more  than  I find,  not  doubt- 
ing but  you  will  foon  difeover  what  is  wanting:  half  the  letters  are  wanting: 
what  remains  you  have  exadtly.  It  now  remains  at  Great  Salkeld  .* 

No.  6.  The  other  fmall  altar  was  found  at  the  fame  place,  and  is  now  in  the  wall 
of  a houfe  : there  is  alfo  another  in  a houfe  hard  by,  which  was  formerly  publifhed 
by  Dr.  Nic'nolfon,  our  late  biftiop. 

Mr.  Gale’j  Anjwer  to  the  above. — London , 28 th  July , 1728. 

No.  7.  “ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  favour  of  your  two  laft,  particularly 
“ that  of  the  22d  inftant,  with  an  account  of  the  infcription  found  at  Old  Perith% 
“ which  I always  took  to  be  the  Voreda  of  Antoninus , and  not  the  modern  town 
«*  of  that  name.  It  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  becaufe  it  explains  another  inferip- 
“ tion,  in  fome  meafure,  that  the  great  Selden,  in  his  book  De  Oils  Syris,  defpairs 
M of  interpreting.  It  is  reprinted  in  my  edition  of  Antoninus , with  a very  wrong 
“ conjecture  upon  it,  which  muft  be  given  up  to  time  and  truth  : it  ftands  in  that 
" book,  p.  7.  From  this,  it  appears  that  the  fecond  line  fhould  be  read  Trama- 
DEABVS  “ r*nus  f°r  Tranfmarinis  > as  -we  read  Lvalue eo  for  Tranjluceo , Traf- 
MATRTPVS  I **  latitius  f°r  Tranjlatitius , &c.  and  from  the  laft  letters  in  this 
TRAMAI  X*  ^econc^  ^ne  ^ex‘  ^er‘  t^at  t^ie  letters  left  in  this  inferip- 
VEV  GER  f *C  ^on  at  Perith,  are  the  veftiges  of  Vexillatio  Germanorum . 

* ’ J “ The  whole,  therefore,  of  it  is  to  be  read  as  follows  : Deabus 

“ manibus  tranj mar  inis  et  numini  imp  er at  or  is  Alexandri  Augujli  et  Julia  rnammea  ..... 
*f  iiqua  domui  divina Vexillatio  Germanorum .” 

Extrafi  of  a Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patten. 

“ I received  yours,  for  which,  and  your  friendlhip,  I fhall  full  have  a due  re- 
gard. I have  lent  you  the  infcription  at  Old  Perith , which  is  exacftly  thus : 

Jovi  optimo  maximo cohors feeunda  Gallonnn  Equitum 

Titus  Donutius  Heron  Domo  Nicomedienfis  prafefius. — I need 
not  comment  upon  it,  only  Gallorum  Equitum  are  too  clofely 
written.  The  ftone  is  broken  on  the  edge,  and  is  but  thin, 
the  letters  are  fair,  htrt  the  O’s  are  fmaifer  than  the  other 
letters.  Since  I was  there  before,  the  farmer  at  the  place 
where  the  Romans  had  had  a large  camp,  dug  up  the  pe- 
deftal  of  a large  altar,  the  bafe  being  4 feet  7 inches  fquare. 
with  a fair  moulding,  which  he  has  fplit  into  three  pieces,  to  fet  up  betwixt  the 
cows;  on  one  fide  of  the  fquare  is  a cornucopia ; but  if  there  was  any  infcription 

f It  was  placed  in  the  garden  by  Dr.  Fleming,  but  is  now  entirely  loft.— —The  Editors. 
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on  the  other  (ides,  is  entirely  defaced,  by  the  ftone’s  being  broken  in  pieces. 
There  is  on  the  end  of  the  houfe  another  altar,  but  fmaller  than  I have  ever  feen, 
being  but  a foot  broad,  and  16  inches  high,  with  fome  obfcure  letters  upon  it, 
which  I do  not  underftand. 

“ About  three  or  four  years  ago,  as  Dr.  Fleming,  Dean  of  Carlifie,  was  parting 
by,  the  people  were  digging  here,  and  found  a ftone  with  an  infcriprion,  which  he 
bought  of  them,  and  carried  away  with  him. 

“ I meafured  the  Roman  caufeway,  which  goes  clofe  by  Old  Perith,  at  five  fe« 
veral  places,  and  find  it  anfwer  2 1 feet.  The  old  caftle,  as  the  country  people  call 
it,  is  130  yards  in  front,  a vifible  entry  exaCtly  in  the  middle,  with  a large  forte  on 
all  fides.  This  is  all  I can  obferve,  or  acquaint  you  with  at  preftnt;  only,  as  I 
returned  home,  I ftudied  to  trace  the  Roman  way  through  the  heath,  and  found 
that  it  runs  through  Perith  fields  to  Broughton,  where  there  has  been  a ftation  ; 
and  at  two  places,  hard  by  the  caufeway,  I obferved  two  tumuli,  one  of 
them  with  two  circles  of  ftones,  and  the  other  upon  a raifed  fquare  piece  of  ground. 
We  have  feveral  tumuli,  which  I did  believe  to  be  Danifh,  for  I have  feen  in 
Denmark  fome  of  the  fame  fafhion  with  thefe,  and  the  like  number  of  ftones,  viz. 
24  fet  in  two  circles ; and  what  confirms  my  opinion,  is,  that,  very  near  my  houfe, 
there  is  a large  one,  by  the  neighbours  called  Harnefby  Hill,  but,  in  the  writings 
which  the  gentleman  has  to  whom  it  belongs,  it  is  written  Harold’s  Hill ; fo  I 
prefume  fome  Dane  or  Saxon  has  been  buried  there. 

" As  for  Dr.  Todd’s  Hiftory  of  Cumberland,  I have  this  account  of  it  from  one 
that  perufed  it ; that  there  are  feveral  good  remarks  and  obfervations  in  it  upon 
the  Roman  remains  in  Cumberland  and  Weftmorland  ; but  he  has  intermixed  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  families,  and  antiquities  of  churches,  with  the  Scotch  incur- 
fions,  with  a defign  to  engage  the  gentry  and  clergy  here  to  come  into  fubfcrip- 
tions.”— — Penrith,  Jan.  30 tb,  1730-1. 

Extract  of  a Letter  from  Mr.  Horsley. 

“ I yefterday  received  an  incorreCl  copy  of  an  infcription,  found  at  Old  Peritb> 
which  I am  told  is  a very  late  difcovery,  and  I believe  it  to  be  fo.  I have  fent  it 
as  I had  it,  with  what  I could  conjecture  to  be  the  reading. 
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Jovi  oplirno  maxima 

Dominorum 

nojlrorum  Philipporum  ^ 
Augujlorum  cohors 
Gallorum. 


By  reading 
Genio  in  the 
Jecond  line 
it  will  be 
perfefi. — R. 


G. 


v. 


One  would  imagine  the  words  in  the  fecond  line  to  be  ET  CC,  for  et 
Cafarum  nojlrorum,  and  that  a line  was  omitted  between  the  firft  and  fecond;  the 
copy  is  certainly  defective  and  incorreCt ; but  I hope  in  a day  or  two  to  receive 
one  which  is  more  accurate.” 

Another 
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Another  Letter  from  Mr.  Horsley. 

««  I have  received  from  a friend  near  Old  Perith,  another  copy  of  the  infeription 
lately  difeovered  there,  but  the  letters  are  much  the  fame  as  before  : 

There  are  feveral  things  which  feem  to  be  curious  in  the 
infeription,  which  I need  not  fuggeft  to  you.  The  only 
difficulty  in  this  reading  is  the  third  letter  in  the  fecond 
line.  Both  copies  make  it  C,  but  fomewhat  obfeure. — I 
take  it  rather  to  have  been  a G,  the  genius  of  a perfon  or 
place,  I find  is  frequently  conjoined  with  Jupiter  optimus 
maximus  in  ancient  inferiptions.  The  cohort  which  eredted 
the  altar,  was  probably  the  fecond  equeftrian  cohort  of  the  Gauls;  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  another  infeription  found  at  this  place. 

“ After  I had  wrote  this,  I received  yours,  for  which  I thank  you  ; it  was  a 
great  fatisfaeftion  to  me,  to  find  you  agreeing  with  my  conjectures  about  the  read- 
ing of  the  fecond  line.  I fhould  willingly  have  read  it  Geniis  in  the  plural,  but  the 
Angle  G feems  to  be  decifive  againft  it. 

««  As  for  the  other  infeription  at  Old  Perith,  both  the  copy  I firft  got  of  it,  and 
my  own,  on  feeing  the  original,  make  the  laft  letter  in  line  penultima  a D ; though 
I fee  my  engraver  has  made  it  too  good  and  too  diftineft  on  the  plate.  I humbly 
think  your  reading,  De  Neeomedia,  is  fufficiently  juftified  by  two  parallel  inftances 
at  Old  Carlifle,  de  murfa  et  de  tufdra / both  the  inferiptions  are  in  Camden.’' 

Morpeth , May , (731. 

A Letter  from  Mr.  R.  Patten*. 

u 1 received  yours  dated  the  firft  of  this  month,  for  which,  and  all  your  favours,^ 
I am  much  obliged  to  you.  I was  told  of  a ftone,  lately  found  at  Plumpton,  with 
an  infeription ; thither  I went,  and  heard  that  a prefbyterian  minifter,  employed  by 
Mr.  Horfley,  had  been  there  to  view  it;  but  I found  he  had  not  taken  care  to  cleam 
it,  fo  as  to  make  any  judgment  of  the  letters.  I wafhed  and  cleaned  it  with  a 
brufh,  and  took  this  copy  as  exadtly  as  I could. 

This  is  the  form,  with  the  dimen- 
fions,  and  breach  at  the  bottom  : the 
I.  O.  M.  are  four  inches  in  length, 
the  reft  are  two  inches  and  a half. — 
There  is  apiece  of  ftone  in  the  farm- 
er’s yard,  in  form  thus ; the  left  fide 

TORINO' | 

is  broken, | and  feems  to  want 

feme  of  the  letters.  The  farmer,  laft  week,  found  a filver  coin,  in  form  of  a fix- 
pence;  on  the  one  fide*  a head  with  this  mark  X , Denarius , behind  the  laurel ; on. 
the  reverfe,  three  Roman  foldiers  leading  an  elephant.”— —May  18 th>  1731. 

No.  8.  A few  years  ago  this  curious  altar  was  difeovered  here,  and  ftood  fome 
time  in  the  court-yard  of  a houfe  at  Plumptom  It  was  lately  removed  from  thence, 
and  placed  in  the  repofitory,  or  room  of  curiofities,  kept  by  Mr.  Hutton  at 
J&efwick,  who  permitted  a drawing  of  it  to  be  taken  for  the  annexed  cut.  The 

letters 
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letters  are  all  fair  and  perfe&ly  legible.  It  is  fubmitted  that  this  infcription 
fhews  us,  that  Belatucader,  a name,  perhaps,  given  to  Apollo,  was  addrdfed  as  a 
diftind  divinity  from  Mars,  and  was  not  a name  applicable  to  any  attribute  of  that 
deity;  the  conjundive  following  the  word  Belatucadro,  induces  us  to  apprehend 
that  the  dedication  of  this  altar  was  to  three  diftind  objeds  of  worihip.  We  (hall 
not  prefs  the  argument  further  on  the  judicious  reader,  to  whom  fo  perfed  a copy 
is  prelented.* 

Plumpton 

* This  altar  was  publiflied  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Archsologia,  communicated  by  Hayman 
Rooke,  Efq.  with  the  following  obfervations:  “ The  altar,  a PI.  17,  was  found  about  five  years  ago,  in 
“ the  Roman  fort  called  Cajlle  Steads , at  Old  Perith.  In  Antoninus’s  Itinerary,  it  is  called  V ore  da,  and 
“ Mr.  Horfley  takes  it  to  be  Bremetenracum . As  this  gentleman  has  given  a plan  of  the  fort,  I fhall 
tf  only  mention  the  inclofed  fpot  where  it  was  found.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  oblong  fquare,  20  yards 
,s  by  9 : the  foundation  of  the  wall  is  now  vifible  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  fort,  near  the  vallum,  on  which 
there  are  two  tumuli ; thefe  are  not  in  Mr.  Horfley’s  plan.  The  altar  was  dtfcovered  by  fome  labour- 
t(  ers.  in  digging  for  ftoncs,  about  one  foot  under  ground.  The  infcription  appeats  legible,  though  the 
five  or  fix  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  line,  feem  to  be  doubtful ; Auttorius  may  be  defigned 
“ for  the  name  or  names  of  the  prarfedt  who  eredled  the  altar.  The  following  letters  I fhould  think 
“ may  be  read,  Libcntiffimc  vovit  pius  praf edits ; but  the  Society  will  be  the  beft  judges  of  this.” 

We  fhall  add  to  thefe  remarks,  the  thoughts  which  were  communicated  to  W.  H.  on  the  fubjeft,  from 
his  learned  correfpondent. 

MAR.  TUNSTALL,  Esq^  late  of  Wycliff,  in  the  County  of  Tork,  to  W.  H. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  confidered,  with  no  fmall  attention,  the  drawing  of  the  curious  altar  dedicated  to  Bela- 
tucader, which  you  was  fo  kind  as  to  fend  me  ; the  arguments  by  B.  Lyttleton,  and  many  others,  againfl 
the  opinion,  that  Belatucader  was  an  appellation  or  cognomen  of  Mars,  but  rather  of  Apollo,  or  fome 
local  divinity,  are  certainly  ingenious  and  plaufible  ; particularly,  becaufe,  before  this,  there  was  only  one 
found  in  which  the  name  of  Mars  occurs  with  Belatucader ; yet  own,  notwithftanaing  fo  many  refpe<9> 
able  authorities,  and  although  you  feem  to  be  of  that  opinion,  to  which  I pay  no  fmall  deference,  I 
cannot,  as  yet,  remove  my  difficulties  in  that  regard,  nor  think  this  new  altar  can  determine  the  matter : 
perhaps  you  may  not  have  perufed  Mr.  Pegge’s  difcourfe  on  Belatucader  in  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Archaeologia, 
where,  I think,  his  arguments  are  very  ftrong  in  favour  of  its  being  an  appellation  of  Mars  ; in  the  new 
altar,  by  the  drawing,  the  Deo  Marti , being  on  what  they  call  the  capital  of  the  altar,  feems  rather 
detached  from  the  word  Belatucader  ; but,  as  there  is  no  particular  flop,  or  an  et,  intervening,  it  may  ftill 
be  judged  a cognomen  of  Mars  ; had  there  been  an  et  between  the  two  words,  as  fome  fufpedted,  though: 
without  much  foundation,  had  it  once  been  in  the  former  infcription,  or  the  name  of  any  other  deity  be- 
tween, the  decifion  would  have  been  evident ; or  even,  had  there  not  been  an  et  before  Numnibus  Au - 
gujhis,  it  would  have  appeared  more  favourable  to  Biffiop  Lyttleton’s  opinion;  but  to  me,  as  it  now  Hands, 
it  feems  rather  a confirmation  of  its  being  a cognomen  of  Mars  than  otherwife,  as  that  appellation  is 
once  more  joined  to  it  without  an  et,  which  feems  to  take  away  the  probability  of  that  conjuudlion 
having  once  been  in  the  former. — The  quotation  from  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  in  Mr.  Pegge’s  difcourfe* 
who  fays,  that  Mars  had  the  appellation  of  Vitricadris,  has  no  little  weight  with  me.  I am  fure  you 
are  too  liberal  to  be  any  way  offended  at  my  differing  in  opinion  from  you  in  thefe  matters.  The  pre- 
fumption  is  greatly  againfl;  me,  and,  I dare  fay,  will  prove  fo,  but  I only  fay  how  it  ftrikesme ; the  word 
Belatucader,  according  to  Gale  and  Baxter,  may  be  as  applicable  to  Mars,  from  Britifli  elyrriology,  as 
to  Apollo  from  the  Greek  or  BeAo;,  or  the  Hebrew  Baal. — I fend  the  3d  volume  of  the:  Arcliseolo- 
gia,  in  which  is  Mr.  Pegge’s  treatife.  The  fragment  of  an  infcriptiop  mentioned,  there  in  the  final  note, 
Deo  Sanflo  Belatura  Aram,  I ffiefved  to  the  Society  fome  years  fince,  at  the  defire  of  Capt.  Dalflon,  the 
proprietor  of  it ; befides  the  five  mentioned  by  the  blfhop,  thefe  is  another  in  Camden,  then  at  Ward  a?, 
. in 
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Plumpton  Park  being  a demefne  of  the  crown,  we  find  it  in  the  tenure  of  Jack 
Mufgravc,  captain  of  Bewcaftle,  who  difpofed  five  of  his  Tons  on  different  tene- 
ments within  the  fame,  and  planted  many  more  people  there.  In  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  Murray,  Earl  of  Annandale,  had  a term  of  forty  years  granted 
therein,  under  12 r 1.  6s.  3d.  yearly  rent  to  the  crown:  he  inftituted  a fuit  to  de- 
prive the  feveral  tenants,  alledging  the  tenure  was  by  border  fervice,  which  was 

now 

in  Cumberland,  the  feat  of  J.  Dikes,  Efq  ere&ed  by  Aurelias  Diatosa  ; fo  this  laft  altar,  including  the 
fragment,  is  the  8th  dedication  to  Belatucader,  all  found  in  the  country  of  the  Brigantes. — Have  not 
as  yet  (hewn  the  drawing  to  any  antiquary,  but  will  avail  myfelf  of  the  firft  occafion,  and  when  I am  fo 
happy  as  to  receive  fome  copies  of  the  etching  you  was  fo  kind  as  to  promife,  will  fend  them  to  my  an- 
tiquary friends,  and  if  you  permit,  to  the  fociety  and  Mr.  Pegge,  whom  I know  well : he  is  an  excellent 
antiquary,  has  ftudied  the  fubjeA  thoroughly,  and  who,  I verily  believe,  is  not  fo  bigotted  to  his  own 
opinion,  as  not  to  be  willing  to  relinquifh  it  on  good  foundation. — Cannot  hazard  a conjecture  abont  the 
word  Acior  ; if  you  cannot  make  it  out,  there  is  little  probability  I fhould  ; hoping  you  will  not  take 
amils,  my  venturing  thefe  loofe  conjectures,  and  thanking  you  fincerely,  for  your  very  obliging,  and 
early  communication  of  fo  very  interefting  a piece  of  antiquity,  remain 

Your  much  obliged, 

and  very  humble  Servant, 

Wycliffe,  Jan.  2\th>  1781.  Mar.  Tunstall. 

ToMARMADUKE  TUNSTALL,  Est*.  from  the  Reverend  D.  W. 

Dear  Sir, 

I am  but  juft  returned  from  Newcaftle,  and  till  to-day,  have  had  no  time  to  examine  Mr.  H.’sin- 
feription,  and  now  that  I have  time,  can  make  nothing  of  it : in  the  hafty  fcrawl  I wrote  by  your  fervant, 
I juft  took  notice,  that  I thought  the  characters  like  ACIOR,  could  be  nothing  from  ACIES  ; for, 
that  I thought  ACIES  a bad  word:  that  is  no  ftationary  term,  and  never  ufed  by  good  writers,  to  de- 
feribe  any  particular  part  of  the  army  when  in  garrifon,  but  either  an  army  in  general,  or  the  front 
thereof  in  battle  array.  For  tho’  unclaffical  words  are  now  and  then  found  in  fome  Roman  inferiptions, 
yet  great  care  was  taken  to  have  the  inferiptions  correCl,  on  altars  ere&ed  by  public  authority,  or  by 
xnen  in  high  ftations  in  the  military  fervice.  I do  not  remember  any  fuch,  that  a four  critic  can  find 
fault  with,  till  the  time  of  Gordian.  It  was  from  particular  parts  of  the  army,  that  the  officers  had 
their  rank  and  title,  as  it  is  with  us  to  this  day.  Is  it  not  poffible  the  latter  part  of  AVGVSTALIS 
may  be  ALxE  and  ACIE  ASTOR,  that  is  Ale  AJiorum  ? fuch  a body  cf  men  were  ftationed  on  the 
wall,  as  was  alfo  cohort  tertia  tbracum , and  the  Ale  were  of  Thrace,  if  Mr.  H.  could  be  a (Tured  from 
his  Cumberland  correfpondent,  that  AVGVSTALI  Sis  clear  I fliould  boldly  make  this  fame  Julius  a 
ftaff-officer  and  give  him  imperial  command,  and  read  AVGVSTALIS  ACIERW  or  ACIE,  in  which 
cafe  ACIES  would  be  the  bed  word  that  could  be  chofen  : but  this  is  all  guefs  work.  If  Mr.  H.  will 
Inform  me,  by  a line,  where  this  altar  is,  and  in  whofe  poffeffion,  I will  write  to  a clergyman  not  far  from 
Penrith  who,  1 think,  is  able  to  give  the  true  reading. 

I think  Mr.  H.  in  his  letter  to  you,  mentioned  an  infeription  in  Reedfdale,  to  the  god  Mogon.  I 
thought  his  godjhip  had  been  peculiar  to  the  Brigantes  ; but  if  he  was  worfhipped  in  Reedfdale,  the 
Ottaduni  had  him  too.  There  was  formerly  at  Nethevby,  an  infeription,  which  Smith,  or  Pocock,  01 
fomebody  lead  Deo  Mogonti  vita  rejlaurat . When  I was  there,  juft  before  Mr.  Graham  began  to  build 
I could  not  find  it,  but  was  told  that  fuch  an  infeription  was  on  the  plinth  of  a fmall  pillar,  on  which 
was  placed  a dcvilifhugly  Gothic  head.  The  head  I faw,  but  nothing  elfe  ; the  workmanffiip  of  which 
was  fuch  as  convinced  me,  the  ftatuary  was  a moft  religious  obferver  of  the  fecond  commandment. 

I am,  &c. 

3 R 


COL.  I. 


W.  HUT- 
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now  extinguifhed  by  the  king’s  accehion  to  the  crown  of  England,  The  tenants 
compounded  for  800  1.  and  had  their  cuftom  ratified.*  The  Earl,  in  the  firfi:  year 
of  King  Charles  I.  obtained  a grant  in  fee,  in  which  the  park  is  fpecified  to  con- 
tain 2436  acres,  with  common  of  pal’ture  in  the  foreft  of  Inglewood  : and  therein 
it  is  deicribed  to  be  parcel  of  the  pofTefiions  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  after- 
wards King  Richard  III.  and  afiigned  to  King  Charles  before  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne ; to  be  holden  as  of  the  manor  of  Eaft  Greenwich,  by  fealty,  in  free  and 
common  focage.  In  1653,  James.  Earl  of  Annandale,  fold  this  territory,  fome 
fmall  tenements  only  referved,  of  the  yearly  value  of  16  1.  to  Mrs  Eleanor  Lowther, 
of  Mauls  Meaburn,  widow,  for  the  fum  of  3000 1.  from  whom  it  defcended,  and 
became  part  of  the  great  pofieflions  of  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale. 

W.  HUTCHINSON’S  ANSWER  TO  Mr.  W. 

SIR, 

Mr.  Tunftall  was  fo  obliging  as  to  communicate  your  letter  on  the  altar,  lately  discovered  in  Cum- 
berland In  the  copy  I received,  the  word  Auguftalis  is  very  perfeft  and  diitindf,  and  gives  not  the  leafl 
room  to  prefume  any  d.vifion,  which  might  from  ALiE  ASTOR — I am  not  able  to  difeover  from 
this  copy,  whether  the  compound  OR  may  not  be  a confufion  of  ER,  perhaps  miftaken  by  the  uufkilful 
tranferiber,  under  fome  obliteration. -^-1  recoiled!  fomewhere  to  have  met  with  the  word  acies,  as  a dif- 
tindlion  of  fupreme  command,  and  thus  this  officer  led  a battallion  of  1 2 cohorts,  but  at  prefent  I am  not 
able  to  point  out  to  you  the  authority. 

As  foon  as  1 get  a perfedl  copy,  I will  run  off  an  etching  of  it,  and  you  /hall  have  one  of  the  firft  im- 
preffions:  I can  do  this  as  readily  as  draw  a fmgle  copy,  and  have  a prefs  in  my  houfe. 

Mogon  was  a divinity  of  the  Gadeni,  who  pcfTeffed  the  mountainous  parts  of  Northumberland,  and 
Camden  gives  us  the  infeription  to  this  deity,  as  being  found  at  Rifingham,  Reedfdale. 

Yours,  &c. 

On  opening  a large  cairn,  weft  of  the  Ration,  about  four  years  ago,  the  remains  of  columns  were  re- 
covered, No.  9 in  the  plate. — The  foundations  of  houfes,  and  hearth  ftones  much  burnt,  were  found. — - 
In  the  fame  ground,  feveral  pieces  of  red  pottery  were  turned  up  with  the  plow;  the  bottoms  of  fome 
vafes  had  the  potters  marks,  No.  10  in  the  plate. 

In  1722,  a large  cairn  was  opened  in  Mr.  Edmund  Blair’s  grounds,  called  Mill  Hill,  fouth  of  the 
Ration;  a large  urn  was  difeovered,  two  feet  and  a half  in  diameter,  of  coarfe  pottery,  which  fell  to 
pieces  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air : in  the  infide  of  the  urn  were  found  two  fmall  veffels  as  reprefented, 
No.  1 1 in  the  plate  full  of  black  earth.  They  were  preferved,  and  remain  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Mr. 
Sanderfon  of  Plumpton.  By  clearing  away  the  cairn,  940  fquare  yards  of  ground  were  recovered  in  the 
middle  of  a fine  field. 

No.  12.  Bafe  of  an  altar  found  upon  Penrith-fell,  near  to  old  Perith,  16  inches  long,  and  10  inches 
high. 

* The  cuftoms  are — The  eldeft  fon  inherits,  but  in  failure  of  iffue  male,  the  eldeft  daughter. 

The  hufband  is  intitled  to  his  wife’s  eftate  for  her  life,  and  till  her  iffue  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
to  inherit,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  charge  of  maintenance  and  education  of  the  heir. 

In  failure  of  iffue,  the  eftates  defeend  to  the  next  a-kin,  but  not  to  be  divided  to  female  heirs,  as  par- 
ceners, but  to  go  to  the  eldeft. 

On  the  death  of  a tenant  or  alienation,  two  years  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  Loid  within  one  year. 

Widows  to  enjoy  a third. 

The  whole  holden  as  cuftomary  tenements,  by  copy  of  court-roll,  as  in  the  nature  of  copyholds. 

In  Northumberland,  the  cuftomary  payment  of  black  mele  had  taken  place  but  we  find  no  inftance  of 
it  in  this  county;  Spelman  fays,  that  in  Plumpton,  was  a cuftora  of  cow-mele,  and  in  Ulverfton  of 
geefe-mele  ; but  thefe  are  not  to  be  traced,  neither  have  we  met  with  any  records  to  explain  them, 
or  give  the  learned  author’s  affertion  any  confirmation.  The  Editors. 

In 
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In  the  year  1767,  a new  chapel  was  built  at  Plumpton-Wall,  by  contribution, 
amounting  to  about  200 1.  Mr.  John  Brown  endowed  it  with  about  200 1.  and 
the  feats  being  rented  out,  make  3I.  9s.  6d.  annually,  for  the  benefit  of  the  curate. 
It  was  confecrated  by  Bifhop  Lyttleton,  A.  D.  1767,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Evangelifi-.  The  right  of  nomination  of  the  curate  has  hitherto  been  in  Mr. 
Sanderfon,  the  heir  of  Mr.  Brown;  but,  on  the  la  ft  vacancy.  Lord  Lonfdale 
claimed  the  right  of  nomination,  which  is  not  yet  fettled. 

As  we  defeended  to  Armathwaite  Caftle,  fituated  on  the  river  Eden,  we  viewed 


TARN  WADALYNE, 

a fmall  lake  belonging  to  William  Henry  Milbourne,  Efq.  the  owner  of  Armath- 
waite Caflle.  It  covers  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  breeds  fome  of  the 
fineft  carp  in  the  kingdom.  This  lake  is  in  a remarkable  firuation,  bordering 
upon  a declivity  which  defeends  towards  the  river  for  near  a mile,  and  lies  about 
fix  hundred  perpendicular  feet  above  the  level  of  Eden,  capable  of  being  drained 
by  a cut  over  a very  narrow  bank  of  earth.  It  is  noted  in  antiquity  for  its 
vicinity  to  fome  ancient  fortrefs,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  following  old  hiftorical 
ballad  in  Percy’s  collection: 


u King  Arthure  lives  in  merry  Carleile, 
“ And  femely  is  to  fee; 

“ And  there  with  him  Queen  Gucnever, 
“ That  bride  foe  bright  of  blee. 
****** 

**  The  king  a royale  Chriftmafle  kept, 

**  With  mirth  and  princelye  cheare; 

u To  him  repair’d  many  a knighte, 

,f  That  came  from  farre  and  neare. 

««  And  when  they  were  to  dinner  fere, 

" And  cups  went  freely  round, 

“ Before  them  came  a fair  damfelle, 

“ And  knelt  upon  the  ground. 

“ A boone,  a boone,  O King  Arthure, 

**  1 beg  a boone  of  thee  ; 

" Avenge  me  of  a carlifh  knighte, 

**  Who  hath  fhent  my  love  and  me. 

“ In  Tearne  Wadlinge  his  cafile  Rands, 
“ All  on  a hill  fo  hye, 

**  And  proudlye  rife  the  battlements, 

**  And  gaye  the  ftreemers  flye. 

4‘  Noe  gentle  knighte,  nor  ladye  faire, 
u May  pals  that  caftle  wall ; 

3 : 


“ But  from  that  foule  difeurteous  knighte, 
M Mifhappe  will  them  befalle. 

****** 

“ And  when  I told  him,  King  Arthure 
“ As  lyttle  ihould  him  fpare; 

" Goe  tell,  fayd  hee,  that  cuckold  kinge 
" To  meete  mee,  if  he  dare. 

“ Upp  then  fterted  King  Arthure 
“ And  fware  by  hille  and  dale, 

" He  nier  wolde  quitt  that  grimme  ba~ 
rone, 

“ Till  he  had  made  him  quail, 
******- 

" And  w hen  he  came  to  T earne  lVadlinget 
“ Benethe  the  caftle  wall ; 

“ Come  forth,  come  forth,  thou  proud 
barone, 

Or  yielde  thyfelf  my  thralle. 

" On  magic  ground  that  caftle  ftoode, 

“ And  fenc’d  with  many  afpelle: 

**  Noe  valiant  knighte  could  tread  there- 
“ But  ftraite  his  courage  felle : [ on 

^ 2 " Forth. 
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u Forth  then  rulh’d  that  carlifh  knighte, 
“ King  Arthure  felte  the  charme: 

His  fturdy  finewes  loft  their  ftrengthe, 
**  Downe  funke  his  feeble  arme. 


<f  Now  yielde  thee,  yielde  thee,  King 
“ Now  yielde  thee  unto  me ; [Arthure, 
<c  Or  light  with  mee,  or  lofe  thy  lande, 

“ No  better  termes  maye  bee,”  &c. 


The  date  of  this  ballad  is  fuppofed  to  be  before  the  days  of  Chaucer. — In  thefe 
early  ages,  hiftorical  fads  were  couched  in  fuch  allegories  as  this  poem  prefents; 
inchanted  caftles,  virgins  mourning  under  fpells  and  forcery,  and  other  ftrange 
images  and  conceits,  fuited  to  the  ignorance  of  dark  times.  All  that  we  can 
gather  from  the  poem  is,  that  here  ftood  the  fortrefs  of  a powerful  baron,  whofe 
arms  were,  for  fometime,  irrefiftible;  and  who,  by  alliance  in  marriage,  at  length 
became  the  aflociate  and  triend  of  the  reigning  monarch.  Flow  far  this  con- 
ftrudion  may  be  fupported  by  hiftorical  fails,  or  probable  circumftances,  we 
fubmit  to  the  reader. 

On  the  crown  of  a lofty  eminence,  towards  the  north-eaft  of  the  lake,  anti 
adjoining  Aketgate,  are  the  remains  of  a very  ftrong  building,  which  has 
contifted  of  feveral  apartments,  ftrengthened  without-works  and  long  extended 
trenches. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  building  are  233  feet  by  147;  befides  a fmaller  one  at 
one  corner  49  feet  fquare.  The  foundations  (till  appear,  faced  with  large  ftones' 
of  athler-work,  in  fome  ^places  eight  feet  in  thicknefs.  At  what  time  this  for- 
trefs was  creded,  or  to  whom  it  belonged,  we  find  few  traces  in  ancient  authors. 
Jt  is  called,  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  Gajlle  Hezvin;  and  the  neighbouring 
tenants  pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  a yearly  rent,  which  is  called  Cajlle  Hezvin 
rent.  Tradition  reports  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  fortreftes  and  ftrongholds  of 
King  Ewaine.  In  Leland’ s Itinerary , vol.  vii.  p.  5 1,  is  this  paflage — “ In  the  foreft' 

of  Ynglewood,  a vi  miles  from  Carluel,  appere  ruines  of  a caftel,  cawled  Caftel 
**  Lewen.”  The  tradition  feems  to  give  ftrength  to  what  is  told  of  the  tomb  at 
Penrith,  faid  to  belong  to  Ewaine  Caefarius  ; and  we  read,  that  Ewaine,  King  of 
Cumberland,  joined  with  the  Scots  and  Welfh  againft  Athelftan,  before  the  time 
of  the  congrefs  at  Maybrough  or  Dacre.  “ Mortuo  Scilitricio  Rege  Nonhumb. 
((  cui  Athelftanus  unam  e fororibus  fuis  in  uxorem  dederat,  ipfe  regnum  accepit. 
,c  Fugit  tunc  Analaphus  filius  Scilitricii  in  Hiberniam,  et  Godefridus  frater  ejus 
u in  Scotiam.  Subfecuti  funt  e veftigio  regales  mifti  ad  Conftantinum  regem 
" Scottorum,  et  Eugenium  regem  Cumbrorum  tra’sfugam,  cum  denunciatione* 
**  belli  repetentes.  Nec  fuit  animus  barbaris  ut  contra  mutirent,  quin  potius  fine 
<*  retradione  ad  locum  qui  Dacor  dicitur,  venientes  fe  cum  fuis  regnis  Anglo  de- 
«*  didere.  In  cujus  padi  gratiam  filium  Conftantini  baptizari  juffum  ipfe  de 
**  facro  fonte  fufeepit.’*  It  is  furprifing  that  no  author  has  given  the  lead  light,, 
as  to  the  owner  or  the  antiquity  of  thefe  confiderable  remains,  the  ruins  of  which 
cover  a confiderable  trad  of  ground,  and  inclole  a large  area  on  the  top  of  the. 
eminence.  Camden  and  his  editors  are  filent  concerning  it.  The  outward  fence, 
which  is  of  ftone,  appears  to  have  been  circular;  and  from  thence  a ditch  and 
breaft-nvork  run  down  the  fkirt  of  the  hill  for  feveral  hundred  yards.  The  fitua- 
fcion  is  excellent,  and  commands  a very  extenftve  profped.  Towards  the  eaft 
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you  view  a fpacious  tradt  of  country,  having  Penrith  Beacon  in  front,  and  being 
terminated  by  the  heights  of  Crols-fell,  Dufton  and  Stainmore.  To  the  fouth, 
you  command  all  the  country,  from  Ullfwater  to  Grayftock,  terminated  by  the 
Mell-fells,  and  mountains  ot  Helvellyn,  &c.  Towards  the  north,  Solway  Frith, 
Carlifle  and  Brampton,  and  the  back  ground  is  filled  with  the  Scotch  mountains, 
and  the  high  land  of  Nicol  foreft.  The  weftern  view  takes  in  all  the  cultivated 
trad"  of  country  inclining  to  the  river  Fetrill. 

ARMATH WAITE  CASTLE 

Is  feated  in  a very  deep  vale,  and  built  on  a rock,  wafhed  by  the  river  Eden. 
The  houfe  has  a modern,  elegant  front  of  hewn  (lone,  with  a new  wing,  confiding 
of  offices.  It  faces  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  the  front  windows  have  but  a narrow 
profped,  as  they  look  upon  the  adjacent  eminences,  which  are  beautifully  clothed 
with  wood;  but  this  is  amply  compenfated  by  the  fouthern  view,  which,  though 
not  extenfive,  is  at  once  romantic  and  elegant.  From  the  fituation  of  the  houfe 
on  the  brink  of  the  river,  you  have  a view  up  the  ftreams  for  more  than  half  a 
mile,  in  one  direct  line;  forming  a fpacious  living  canal,  margined  with  rocks, 
and  flanked  on  each  fide  by  wooded  banks.  To  the  eaft,  is  the  beautiful  terrace, 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Richardfons,  before  defcribcd,  with  its  hanging  woods. 
To  the  weft,  favannnhs  and  rich  meadows,  clofely  {hut  in  by  lofty  hills,  gently 
inclining  to  rhe  vale,  and  clothed  with  a variety  of  ftately  foreft  trees.  The 
canal  is  terminated  by  a cafcade  at  the  falmon  lock,  before  defcribed,  falling  in  a 
fhcet  of  broken  water  from  the  dam.  In  the  wood  to  the  weft  of  the  houfe,  is  an 
agreeble  winding  walk,  leading  to  the  cafcade;  in  a recefs  at  the  further  end,  a 
feat  is  placed  in  a well  chofen  fpot,  where,  in  the  feafon,  you  view  the  ineffedhial 
leaps  and  efforts  of  the  falmon  and  trout,  endeavouring  to  furmount  the  frames, 
urged  by  that  wonderful  inftincf,  which  prompts  them  to  run  up  into  the  (hallows, 
to  fpawn.  A little  below  the  bridge,  the  bay,  caftle,  and  cafcade,  are  feen  in  the 
moft  pidurefque  order  imaginable;  no  painter  of  tafte  would  ever  think  of 
grouping  thofe  objedts  otherwife,  than  nature  has  already  given  them  to  his  hand. 

This  is  a mefne  manor  within  the  foreft  of  Inglewood,  and  has  fevera!  members, 
as  Nether  Southwaite , Coathill>  Cumwhilton , and  CajJleCarrock,  which  do  their  fuit 
at  the  court  held  at  the  caftle.* 

* It  is  a mixed  manor,  confiding  of  freeholders  and  cuftomary  tenants. 


Armathwaite,  four  freeholders,  free  rent,  — — — — — — — — £.00  ioh.- 

12  cuftomary  tenants,  cuftomary  rent,  — — — — — — 3184 

16  days  boon  fhearing,  and  fuit  of  mill, 

Nether  Southwaite,  one  freeholder,  free  rent,  — — ■—  — — — — 234 

Coathill. feven  cuftomary  tenants,  cuftomary  rent,  — — — — 0186 

8 days  boon  (hearing. 

7 Heriots. 

Cumwhitton, twelve  cuftomary  tenants,  cuftomary  rent,  — — — 1114 


— 15  Heriots. 

Caftle  Carrock, — twelve  cuftomary  tenants,  cuftomary  rent,  — 3126 

Arbitrary  fines  throughout  the  whole. 
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The  antiquity  of  the  caftle  of  Armathwaite  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
eonfufion  before  noted,  when  we  defcribed  Nunnery,  is  not  to  be  reduced  by  any 
thing  that  appears,  in  the  peculiar  hiftory  of  this  place.  The  name  itfelf  has  been 
deduced  to  us,  from  the  compound  of  Ermet-mons-thwaite;  and  in  old  deeds  I 
have  feen  it  written  Ermonthwaite ; from  whence  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  in 
fome  very  difrant  period,  there  was  fome  hermitage  here;  but  no  traces  of  any 
fuch  place  are  now  to  be  found.  We  are  rather  led  to  conjecture,  that  the  name 
(which  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  north)  is  formed  of  the  Britilh  ylr,  a field;  and. 
the  Saxon  thwaitc , an  high  ground,  qn  which  wood  formerly  grew. 

The  firll  family  we  find  refident  here,  was  that  of  the  Skeltons,  but  we  have 
met  with  no  record  that  fhews  they  were  pofTeffed  of  Armathwaite  before  the 
35th  King  Henry  VIII.  when,  by  an  inquifition  then  taken,  it  is  recorded,  that 
John  Skelton  held  the  capital  mefiuage  of  Armathwaite,  in  the  foreft  of  Ingle- 
wood, by  purpreflure  of  the  king  in  capite.  paying  36s.  free  rent,  by  the  hands 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland. 

OF  THE  SKELTONS  OF  ARM ATH YVAITE. f 

There  is  no  regular  pedigree  preceding  that  in  Sir  W illiam  Dugdale’s  Vilita- 
iion:  but  we  find  of  this  name  feveral  noted  men. 


John  de  Skelton,  Knight  of  the  fhire  for  Cumberland,  10th  King  Edward  II. 
Adam, alfo  Knight  of  the  fhire  — — 12th  King  Edward  II. 

K i r In  n rH 

k ni  nr  It  f r*f  flrp  fh  irp  iith  TC  1 ncr  PH  1(1 

npmpnr  — 

nf  fhp  fhirp  oH  i*7fh  nnrl  9 nrh  (C.  RicharH  T 

junn,— 

1 11  Iv  1 i 1 if  1 i L U I 1 11  v 11111  w j \ Vi  cl  i 1 vJ  va*  L 1 1 y • i iv.il,  i * • vit  j vi  i H *.  iv*  i • ▼ * • y» 

ir\  i n A ivnrl  o n K Hpn  VI.  KnuThtof  thp  fhirp 

1 y)  ~ T>  y 0 > 

a 8th  King  Henry  VI.|J 

•*x * w> 
John, 

* 1>  * ■ • 

Sheriff,  3d  King  Henry  VIIL*[ 

f A family  of  confiderable  antiquity;  they  held  lands  at  Whitrigg,  Threapland,  Bellafis,  Thornbank, 
JSjrkthwaite,  Lynthwaite,  Arkleby,  Langlands  and  Branthwaite. 

J Sir  Robert  de  Mulcafter,  Lord  of  Hayton,  granted  to  Sir  Clement  de  Skelton,  Knight,  and  Thomas 
de  Skelton,  lands  in  Threapland,  Alderfcogh,  and  Blennerhaffet.  He  married  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir 
Giles  de  Orton. 

§ 7th  Henry  VI.  Sir  William  Clifford  granted  him  lands  in  Whitrigg  and  Torpenhow;  Richard 
Skelton,  then  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  was  witnefs  to  the  grant,  and  lived  at  Branthwaite.  He  was  with, 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Aginconrt. 

|1  Was  one  of  the  retainers  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  an  annuity  of  20I.  for  ferving 
in  the  wars.  *•  Humphridus  reg.  fil.  frater  et  patruus,  D.  Gleceftrias.  Com.  Harmonke,  Hollandi® 
u Zeelandias,  et  Pembrochire;  Dom.  Frifiae,  et  mag.  Camerarius  Anglire.” 

He  held  lands  at  Southwaite  in  the  foreft,  paying  to  the  king  22s.  2d.  h.  by  the  hands  of  the 
forefter. — 100  acres  in  Armenayle  Bank  in  focage,  paying  to  the  king  5s.  4d. — The  manor  of  Threap- 
land, as  the  manor  of  Papcaftre,  by  knight's  fervice,  paying  to  the  king,  4s.  6d.  cornage,  8d.  fea-wake, 
and  puture  of  the  ferjeants. 

William* 
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William  married  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Leigh,  of  Ifal  Hall,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon§ 


Lancelot!  fm. 

S I l a 


Cath.  <3.  of  Tho.  Dalfton,  of  Dalfton, 
died  28th  Dec.  20  K.  James  I.  JE.  63. 


in.  1 ft  Julian,  d.  of  Sir  Philip  ^John^  jTd  Barbara,  d.  of  Fletcher  of 


Mufgrave,  Edenhall.  j | ( 


Cockermouth. 


Richard,  J $ m.  Lettice,  d.  of  Burdet, 
of  Bramcoat,  Wat  wicklh. 


M 


Lancelot,  John.  Wm.  Marm.  Frances  Mary 

m.  T.  m.  J. 
Warwick.  Simpfon. 


John  1 Jm.  L' liz.  d.  of  Gerard  Salvin,  1 Philip  Cath.  Julian 
j | | of  Croxdale,  Durham,  Efq.  J d.  f.  iff.  m.  W.  m.  G. 

Hanington.  Fothergill. 


if 


Richard  1 f m.  Mary,  daugh.  of  G.  Meynell,  of  1 Gerard.  John.  Philip.  Mary.  Lettice. 
Dalton-Royal,  Yorkihire.  He  fold  > 
the  caftle,  &c.  of  Armathwaite,  J 


In  1712,  Richard  Skelton  fold  this  eflate  to  William  Sanderfon,  Efq.  from 
whom  it  defcended,  or  came  by  teftamentary  devifes  to  the  prefent  proprietor, 
William  Henry  Milbourne,  Efq. 

Nicolfon  and  Burn  inform  us,  “ at  Armathwaite  caftle,  in  Mr.  Machel’s  time, 
“ was  a broad  fword  with  a bafket  hilt ; on  one  fide  of  the  blade  was  this  infcrip- 
“ tion  EDWARDVS,  on  the  other  fide  PRINS.  ANGLIE.  It  was  probably  left 
u there  in  King  Edward  I.’s  time,  at  which  place  the  prince  might  lodge,  when 
“ his  father’s  head  quarters  were  at  Lanercoft.”  Probably  it  was  removed  by 
the  Skeltons : it  is  now  in  a repofitory  of  curiofities  in  Kinglton  upon  Hull.*f 

Nunclofe 


§ Ob.  29th  Auguft,  27th  Elizabeth. 


On  a Tomb-Stone  in  Heflcet  Church-yard. 

Hie  recubat  Thomas  Skelton,  et  Amabilis  uxor 

Et  cinis  eft  unus  quae  fuit  una  caro 

Filius  hos  inter  Gulielmus  contulit  offa 

Corpora  fie  uno  pulvere  trina  jacent 

Sic  Opifex  rerum  omnipotens,  quitrinus  eft  unus, 

Pulvere  ab  hoc  uno  corpora  trina  dabit. 
f Thomas  Skelton,  A.  D.  1720,  JE.  78. 

Obiere.  < Gulielmus  filius,  A.  D.  1726,  JE.  26. 

(.Amabilis  Skelton,  A.  D.  1759,  JE.  94. 

Optimorum  parentum  memoriae  facrum  et  grati  animi  argumentum  hoc  pofuere  liberi  fuperftites.  Thomas 
Ifaacus,  et  Sarah  Skelton,  A.D.  1762. 

N.  B.  Of  the  ancient  family  of  Skeltons. 

* It  is  of  the  feymiter  form,  and  the  infeription,  in  gold  letters,  burnt  in. — January  1794. 

J-  Here,  according  to  Wood,  in  his  Athenae  Oxonienfis,  was  born  John  Skelton,  poet  laureat  to 
Henry  VIII.  “ renowned  among  men  for  his  poetry  and  philofophy.  Taking  holy  orders,  he  was  made 

Redlor 
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Nunclofe  is  an  appendage  + to  Armathwaite  edate,  but  is  faid  to  be  a feparatc 
manor.  It  lies  within  the  parifh  of  Helket,  and  was  granted  by  King  William 
Rufus,  in  the  fecond  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  priorels  and  nuns  of  Emithwaite, 
in  the  following  form  : “ Ducentas  et  fexdecim  acras  terra?,  cxidentes  infra 

“ Re&or  of  Difs  in  Norfolk  ; where,  and  in  the  diocefe,  he  was  efteemed  more  fit  for  the  flage  than  the 
“ pew  or  pulpit. 

“ For  his  buffooneries  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  fatirical  ballads  againft  the  Mendicants,  we  are  told,  that 
“ he  fell  under  the  fevere  cenfures  of  his  diocefan  and  Wood,  with  all  his  ufual  bluntnefs,  adds,  “He 
“ was  alfo  punifhed  by  the  Bifhop,  for  having  been  guilty  of  certain  crimes , as  mojl  poets  are."  At  length 
daring  to  vent  his  ridicule  on  Cardinal  Wolfey,  he  was  clofely  purfued  by  the  officers  of  that  powerful 
miniftcr;  and  taking  fhelter  in  the  fanftuary  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  was  kindly  entertained,  and  pro- 
tedled  by  Abbot  Iflip,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  1529,  and  this  infcription  put  over  his  grave, — “ Johannes  Skeltonus, 
*£  vates  Pier ius  1 hie Jitus  ejl.  Animam  ejecit  21  jfunii,  An.  Dom.  MDXXIX.  1-ear  to  his  body,  was 
afterwards  buried,  an  old  court  poet,  called  Thomas  Churchyard  ; and  not  in  the  church-porch,  as  (for 
the  fake  of  the  wit)  is  intimated  in  fome  quaint  old  rhymes,  beginning  thus  : 

Come,  Alefto,  and  lend  me  thy  torch, 

To  find  a Church-yard  in  a church  porch. 

The  late  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  “ Hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry,”  with  but  too  much  reafon,  taxes  our  poet 
with  being  “ coarfe,  obfeene,  and  fcurrilous.”  Puttenham,  the  author  Gf  “ the  Art  of  Englifh  poefie,” 
published  in  1589.  and  therefore,  almoft  a cotemporary,  calls  him,  “ a rude  ralying  timer.”  His  cha- 
ra&eriflical  vein  of  humour  is,  indeed,  too  often  grotefque.  If  his  whimfical  extravagancies  fometimes 
move  our  laughter,  they  at  the  fame  time  fhock  our  fenfibility  ; and  on  the  whole,  his  genius  feems  to 
have  been  better  adapted  to  low  butlefque,  than  to  liberal  and  manly  fatire. 

“ The  pithy,  pleafant,  and  profitable  works  of  maifter  Skelton,  Poet  Laureate  to  King  Henry  the 
VIII.  Brittanicarum  Liter  arum  Lumen  et  Decus,  Erafmi  Epijl.  ad  Hen.  VIII.”  were  reprinted  in  12  mo. 
at  London  in  1736,  but  are  now  becoming  fcarce. 

The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of  our  poet’s  manner,  from  the  following  fliort  ode; 
-which  is  not  incurious,  merely  as  a fpecimen  of  a love  fonnet,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  Maifterefs  Margary  Wentworth. 

“ With  Margarain  gentill 

“ The  flowre  of  goodly  hede,£ 

“ Embraiedered  the  mantill, 

“ Is  of  your  Maydenhede.c 

“ Plainly  I can  not  glof e,d 
“ Ye  be,  as  I divine, e 

“ The  pratty  primerofe, 

“ The  goodly  Columbine. 

“ With  Margerain  gentill,  &c. 

“ Benyne,  courties  and  meke, 

“ With  words  well  devifed  ; 

“ In  you  who  ly ft  to  ftke, 

■“  Be  vertues  well  comprifed. 

“ With  Margerain  gentill,  &c. 

f A mixed  manor,  one  freeholder,  free-rent,  is. — 17  cuftomary  tenants,  cuftomary-rent,  4I.  10s. — 
Rent  in  lieu  of  boon  days,  9s. — A twenty-penny  fine  on  death  of  lord  and  tenant. — Fine  arbitrary  on 
alienations. 

a The  herb  marjoram,  b Goodliked,  goodnefs.—— Biogrami.  Cumb.  t Virginity,  d In  truth  I cannot  flatter; 
you  are  really  what  I fay  you  are. 

“ foreltam 
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“ foreftam  noflram  de  Inglewode,  jacentes  ex  parte  boreali  cujufdem  aquas  voca- 
“ tae  Tarn  Wadalyne,  cum  omnibus  proficiis  et  commodetatibus.”£ 

After  the  diffolution,  in  the  6th  King  Edward  VI.  it  was  granted  to  one  William 
Greyme,  from  whofe  defendants  it  palled  through  feveral  purchafers  to  the  late 
proprietor  of  Armathwaite  Caftle,  William  Milbourne,  Efq. 

On  a fine  dry  and  elevated  fituation,  near  to  the  caftle,  there  is  a neat  chapel, 
fuppofed  to  be  of  an  ancient  foundation ; re-eredted  and  endowed  by  Richard 
Skelton,  the  grandfather  of  the  laft  proprietor  of  Armathwaite  of  that  name  ; who 
gave  thereunto  icol.  by  will,  which  now  bears  intereft.  It  was  augmented  with 
200I.  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  together  with  iool.  given  by  Mr.  John  Brown, 
of  Mellguards,  and  iool.  by  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Gower,  with  which  money 
lands  in  the  parifties  of  Lazonby  aud  Ainftable  have  been  purchafed,  which  now 
produce  near  job  a year. 


THE  PARISH  OF  HESKET,* 

INTO  which  we  had  entered  when  vve  approached  Armathwaite,  is  the  ex- 
treme parifh  of  Leath  Ward  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  and  in  its  etymology  is 
undoubtedly  the  fame  as  A/cot,  near  Windfor,  i.  e.  a cottage  among  ajh  trees:  and 
the  place  does,  in  fad,  ftill  appear  to  be  fomewhat  remarkable  for  its  ajhes. 

" Advancing 


J Edw.  IV.  An.  13  Reg.  confirmed  the  fame,  “ Et  fpecialiter,  cujufdem  antiqui  claufi  vocati 
U Nonneclofe .”  > _ > 

* Situate  nine  miles  from  Carlifle,  and  nine  from  Penrith;  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth, 
near  the  centre,  but  very  irregular,  and  may  contain  about  30  fquare  miles ; is  bounded  by  Penrith  and 
Newton  on  the  fouth,  Hutton  on  the  weft,  Dalfton  and  St.  Mary’s  north-weft,  Wetheral  on  the  eaft,  and 
Ainftable  and  Lazonby  on  the  fouth-eaft.  It  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  viz.  Helket,  Plumpton, 
Itonfield,  and  Petrill  Crooks;  and  contains  feven  villages,  viz.  Helket,  Low  Helket,  Akeyate,  Nunclofe, 
Armathwaite,  Old  Town,  and  Cawthwaite. — There  are  260  families  that  occupy  lands,  and  70  that  are 
■cottagers. 

Births  from  [ 682  to  1702, 

1770  to  1790, 

Marriages  from  167210  1691, 

1770  to  1790, 

Burials  from  1 682  to  1 702, 

1770  to  1 790, 


^ Decreafe,  196 
Decreafe,  407 
Decreafe,  21 5 


A multitude  of  cottages  have  been  pulled  down  within  this  century. 


Soil  and  Produce.]  About  Armathwaite,  Aketyate,  and  part  of  Nunclofe,  the  foil  in  general  is 
light  and  dry,  and  produces,  in  a moderate  degree,  barley,  oats,  tye,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  clover.-— 
About  Helket,  it  is  a good  mould,  intermixed  with  loam. — Part  of  Petrill  banks,  Itonfield,  and  Ivegill, 
confift  of  fertile  land,  and  pretty  dry ; the  crops  chiefly  oats  and  barley,  and  heavy. — Wheat  is  pro- 
duced about  Hayclofe  and  the  neighbourhood,  wheie  feme  of  the  land  is  pretty  ftrong:  little  barren  or 
cold  land,  except  fome  parts  of  the  waftes,  particularly  that  tradf  called  Broadfield.  There  is  a wide  tradl 
of  common  land,  the  eaftern  part  of  which,  in  general,  is  dry  and  hilly  ; the  weftem  part,  and  Broadfield 
plain,  is  wet  and  barren,  and  very  unfuitable  for  fheep. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  The  Handing  ftock  of  fheep  is  about  1100;  about  500  more  belonging  to 
the  parilhioners,  arc  ufually  depaltured  on  Lazonby-fell.  They  generally  Iheer  8 or  9 fleeces  to  the  ftone, 
▼ol.  1.  3 S worth 
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<c  Advancing  from  Carlifle  towards  the  S.  and  S.  E.  we  come  to  Leath  Ward, 

" in  which  the  firft  parifh  is  that  of  Helket,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  a chapelry  only  within  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary,  in  Carlifle  : but  fo  early 

“ as 

worth  about  8s. — Aged  wedders  fell  for  ics.  6d.  a piece. — Horfes  and  black-cattle  are  middle  fized,  and 
not  numerous,  fave  only  the  Highland  cattle  depaftured  on  Broadfield.  Scotch  drove3  of  cattle  reft,  oa 
their  paflage  at  High  and  Low  Helket,  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  hay  and  grafs  there. 

Farms  and  Rents.]  Eftates  here,  in  general,  are  occupied  by  their  owners,  and  amount  to  between 
20I.  and  30I.  a year  or.  an  average.  Eaftward,  the  average  rent,  per  acre,  is  15s.:  the  other  inclofed 
lands  of  the  parilh,  about  one  guinea. 

Schools.]  Several  fmail  ones,  only  one  endowed,  the  income  nl.  5s. 

Fuel.]  Coals  and  turf,  ... 

Tithes.]  Paid  in  kind  through  the  greateil  part  of  this  parilh. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Chiefly  cuftomary. 

Roads.]  The  great  road  from  London  to  Scotland  leads  through  this  parilh. 

Quarries.]  Of  freeftone  at  Great  Barrock. — A grindftone  quarry  at  Ivegill. 

Warren.]  Of  rabbits  near  Armathwaite,  belonging  to  Mr.  Milbourne. 

Aspect.]  This  parilh  conlifts  of  two  ridges,  which  run  north  and  fouth,  confequently  the  inclinations 
are  eaft  and  weft,  with  a vale  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  little  river  Petrill  runs.  Near  Atmath- 
waite,  there  is  a coniiderable  plantation  of  wood,  and  ftrong  hedge-rows. 

Game.]  Hares,  partridges,  and  fome  few  groufe. Housman’s  Notes. 

We  now  note  to  the  reader  what  Mr.  Young  has  faid  of  Helket 

About  liigh  Afcot  (High  Helket)  the  foil  varies  from  a light  loam  and  gravel  to  a clay  ; lets  from 
ics.  to  20s.  an  acre. 

Farms  from  10I.  to  tool,  a year.* — The  courfes  are,  1 fallow,  2 wheat,  3 oats,  4 peafe;f  1 turnips, 
2 barley,  3 clover,  for  3 years,  j — For  wheat  they  plough  three  or  four  times ; fow  three  bulhels,  and  reap 
about  twenty.  For  barley  they  plough  twice;  fow  three  bulhels,  and  reckon  the  average  produce  the 
fame  as  of  wheat.  They  flu  but  once  for  oats,  fow  feven  bulhels  and  a half,  and  gain  fifty  in  return.  For 
peafe  they  likewife  plough  but  once,  fow  three  bulhels,  and  gain,  at  a medium,  fifteen.  They  ftir  twice 
or  thrice  for  rye  ; fow  three  bulhels,  generally  in  February  and  March,  (a  very  remarkable  time)  and 
reap  twenty.  They  cultivate  fum  few  turnips,  plough  three  or  four  times  for  them,  a few  farmers  hoe 
them  ; the  medium  value  they  reckon  at  50s.  an  acre  ; and  life  them  for  cattle  and  Iheep.  Clover  they 
fow  with  barley  or  oats,  generally  mow  it  for  hay,  and  get  about  a ton  at  a mowing. £ 

For  potatoes, (|  they  plough  thrice,  give  the  land  a good  coating  of  dung,  chufe  the  dryeft  foils  for  them, 
2nd  lay  the  flices  in  every  other  furrow,  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant.  On  coming  up,  they  plough  be- 

* Mr.  Houfman’s  obfervations,  in  fome  degree,  varying  from  thofs  of  this  celebrated  writer,  for  the  better  informa- 
tion of  fuch  as  give  attention  to  agriculture,  we  contraft  them. 

Value  of  farms  fee  above. 

f 1 fallow — 2 wheat — 3 barley  or  oats — 4 oats  or  peafe. 

| I turnips — 3 barley — 3 clover,  one  year — 4 oats. 

§ Turnips  fown  by  the  drill,  are  hand  and  plough  hoed. — They  plough  three  or  four  times  for  wheat,  fow  One  buftiel, 
and  gain,  on  an  average,  eight. — If  barley  is  fown  after  wheat,  they  plough  three  times;  if  after  turnips,  generally  tweie: 
the  increafe  about  the  fume  as  wheat. — They  plough  once  for  oats,  and  gain  from  two  to  eight  for  once  fowir.g. — Rye 
is  fometimes  fown  here  upon  barley  fiubble,  and  they  reap  generally  about  eightfold;  but  rye  of  late  has  been  much 
negledted,  not  only  here,  but  in  moll  parts  of  Cumberland,  for  two  chief  caufes:  ift,  Becaufe  it  impoverifhes  the  land, 
but  more  efpecially  as  the  crops  are  uncertain,  and  frequently  thin.  Rye  is  fometimes  fown  in  autumn,  and  fometimes  in 
February  and  March.  The  average  value  of  an  acre  of  turnips  is  about  3I.  chiefly  ufed  for  fatting  fheep  and  black  cat- 
tle on  the  ground. — Clover  is  fown  with  barley,  and  yields  about  a ton  and  a half  at  a mowing ; but,  as  they  find  it  an 
impovcrifl'.ing  grafs,  they  do  not  fow  much  at  prefent. 

|)  For  potatoes  they  plough  about  four  times,  chufe  a dry  foil,  at  laft  plough  it  in  flitches,  then  lay  about  45  Angle  horfe 
cart  loads  on  an  acre,  fpread  it  along  the  flitches,  and  fet  the  potatoes  nine  inches  afunder,  then  fplit  the  flitches,  and 
clofe  them  over  the  fets.  On  the  firft  appearance  of  weeds,  the  land  i3  flightly  harrowed,  afterwards  plough-hoed  two 
times;  the  firft  time  from  the  potatoes,  the  fecond  time  to  them  : befides  which,  they  hand-hoe  them.  They  gain  about 
50  or  60  Carlifle  bulhels  per  acre  on  an  average.  The  fame  management  is  ufed  for  turnips,  only  the  manuring  is  not 
fo  particular.  On  light  foils  they  find  turf  alhes  anfwer  pretty  well  for  turnips,  but  not  fo  well  for  fubfequent  crops. 

tween 
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“ as  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.  by  an  inqueft  then  taken,  the  parifhes  of  St. 
“ Mary,  Helket,  and  of  Wethcral,  are  feverally  and  diftindly  afeertained.  But 
u being  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Carl i fie,  it  was  fupplied  (as  was  ufual  in 

" churches 


tween  the  rows  to  deftroy  the  weeds  ; — a practice,  one  would  fuppofe,  fufficient  to  introduce  a good  tur- 
nip culture  uiiiverfally;  for  thofe  who  fee  the  effects  of  this  operation  on  potatoes,  might  furely  extend 
the  idea  to  turnips.  They  get  300  bufhels  per  acre,  and  fow  rye  after  them. 

Good  graft  lets  at  2CS.  an  acre  ; they  apply  it  chiefly  to  dairying,  and  reckon  that  an  acre  and  a half 
will  feed  a cow  through  the  furamer  ; and  an  acre  carry  four  ftieep : very  few  of  them  manure  their 
grafs.  Their  breed  of  cattle  is  the  long-horned,  which  they  account  much  the  belt.  Their  beafls  they 
iatten  to  about  forty  flone.* 

The  produdf  of  a cow  they  reckon  at  50s.  or  3I. ; that  a middling  one  will  give  from  two  to  four 
gall  ons  of  milk  a day,  and  make  from  four  to  feven  pounds  of  butter  a week.  They  have  no  notion  of 
keeping  hogs  in  confequence  of  cows ; a dairy  of  twenty  not  maintaining  above  one  or  two.  The 
winter  food  of  their  cows  is  ftraw  or  hay  ; a ton  and  a half  of  which  is  the  quantity  which  they  fuppofe 
a cow  to  eat  in  the  winter  ; but,  if  clover  hay  is  ufed,  one  ton  is  enough.  The  fummer  joift  is  25s.  and 
that  of  winter  30s.  to  35s.  They  reckon  ten  cows  the  bufinefs  of  a dairy-maid. f Their  flocks  ot  fheep 
rife  from  20  to  120,  and  the  profit  they  reckon  at  6s.  a head  ; lamb  5s.  and  wool  is.  They  keep 
them  the  year  round  on  the  commons. — The  average  weight  of  fleeces  4lb.|| 

In  the  management  of  their  arable  laxds,  they  reckon  fix  horfes  neceflary  for  ico  acres  of  arable; 
they  ufe  two  in  a plough,  and  do  an  acre  a day.  The  annual  expence  of  keeping  horfes,  they  reckon 
at  5I.  10s.  or  61.  The  joift  in  winter,  40s.  They  break  up  their  ftubble  for  a fallow  in  February; 
plough  fix  inches  deep  ; the  price  of  ploughing,  5s.  an  acre  ; and  of  a cart  and  horle  and  driver,  2s.  or 
3s.  a day.  They  know  nothing  of  cutting  ftraw  for  chaff. 

Three  hundred  pounds  they  reckon  neceffary  for  a man  to  ftock  a farm  of  tool,  a year. 

Tithes  are  generally  gathered.  Poor-rates  6d.  in  the  pound.  The  employment  of  the  women  and 
children,  fpinning  and  knitting. $ 

The  farmers  carry  their  corn  nine  miles. — The  general  ceconomy  will  appear  from  the  following 
Iketches  of  farms 


joc  acres  in  all — 1 fatting  beaft. 
60  arable — 10  young  cattle. 

40  grafs — 80  ftieep. 

70I.  rent — i man. 

4 horfes — 1 boy. 


6 cows—  I maid. 

Another,  140  acres  in  all — 22  young  cattle. 

86  arable — 30  ftieep. 

54  grafs — 1 man. 

95I.  rent — 2 boys. 

7 horfes. 


* Coed  grafs  let  at  30s.  and  40s.  an  acre;  it  is  applied  partly  to  dairying,  and  partly  to  the  occafional  grazing  of  droves 
of  cattle,  which  in  fome  fcafons  are  daily  palling  through  this  village.  They  eftimate,  that  one  acre  and  a half  will 
maintain  a cow  through  the  fummer.  None  of  the  hufbandmen  manure  their  grafs-land.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  very 
little  inclined  to  the  long-horned  fort,  and  not  fo  heavy  as  in  fome  other  parts  of  Cumberland. 

■f  The  produ&  of  a cow  they  reckon  at  3I.  10s.  or  4I. ; that  a middle-rate  cow  will  give  three  gallons  cf  milk  a day, 
fear  gallons  an  uncommon  quantity ; will  bring  about  51b.  of  butter  a week.  They  do  not  keep  many  hogs,  but  more 
now  than  formerly.  The  winter  food  of  their  cow6  ftraw  and  hay.  The  fummer  joift  is  about  30s. ; for  winter  33s.  or 
more-  The  reckon  10  cows  the  bufinefs  of  a dairy-maid. 

H Their  flocks  of  fheep  rife  from  ao  to  120,  and  the  profit  theyreckon  at  4s.  6d. — Lamb  3s.  6d. — Wool  is They 

are  depaftured  on  the  commons  nearly  all  the  year-round.  The  average  weight  of  fleeces  is  betwixt  two  and  three  pounds. 

§ In  the  management  of  their  arable  land,  they  reckon  four  good  horfes  fufficient  for  100  acres.  They  ufe  two  in  a 
plough,  and  do  about  an  acre  a day.  The  annual  expence  of  keeping  a horfe  for  labour,  7I.  or  7I.  10s.  They  break 
up  their  ftubble  for  a fallow  in  February,  plough  fix  inches  deep  ; the  price  of  ploughing,  js.  an  acre ; a cart,  one  horfe, 
a driver,  3s.  a Hay.  Tliey  yet  know  nothing  of  cutting  ftraw  for  chaff.  Two  hundred  pounds  they  deem  fufficient  to 
flock  a farm  of  iool.  a year;  they  alledge  that  lyol.  might  do ; but  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  few  farmers  enter  with 
a full  ftock.  Women’s  employments,  fpinning  and  knitting,  chiefly  fpinning, 

Foer-rate  fispente  in  the  pound. 

| GENERAL  (ECONOMY. 

I40  acres  in  all — 90  arable,  I fatting  beaft — jo  grafs,  18  young  cattle — iool.  rent,  160  fheep — 4 work-horfes,  2 men- 
*—3  unbroke  horfes,  1 maiden— 6 cows,  1 boy — I labourer  half  the  year. 

3 S a LABOURi 
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“ churches  belonging  to  the  religious  houfes,  that  lay  near  to  fuch  houfe)  by  one 
“ of  their  own  body.  And,  perhaps,  the  prior,  in  eafe  of  his  canons,  might  re- 
“ quire  them  to  bring  their  dead  to  be  buried  at  Carlifle^  or  poflibly  they  might 

“ dehre 


7 horfes — I maid; 

12  cows — I labourer. 

2 fatting  beafts. 

Another,  125  acres  in  all — 2 fatting  beafts. 
55  arable — 50  Iheep. 

70  grafs — 1 man._ 

70I.  rent — 1 boy. 

4 horfes — I maid. 

9 cows — 1 labourer. 

26  young  cattle. 

Another,  80  acres  in  all — 13  young  cattle. 

In  harveft,  4s.  a week  and  board.. 

In  hay  time,  is.  a day  and  board. 

In  winter,  8d.  and  ditto. 

Mowing  grafs,  2s.  an  acre. 

Ditching,  3d.  halfpenny  to  8d.  a rood. 
Headman’s  wages,  iol.  to  12I. 


40  giafs — 30  Iheep, 

/ 40  arable — 1 man. 

70I.  rent — 1 maid. 

5 cows — 1 boy. 

1 fatting  beaft. 

Another,  50  acres  in  all — 1 fatting  beaft. 
20  arable — 2 young  cattle. 

30  grafs — 20  fheep. 

35I.  rent — 1 boy.. 

3.  cows., 

LABOUR. 

Next  ditto,  7I.  to  7I.  7s- 
Boy  of  10  or  12  years,  25s. 

Dairy-maids,  2I.  10s.  to  3I. 

Other  ditto,  2I.  5s.  to  2I.  10s. 

Women  in  harveft,  4s.  a week  and  board. 
In  hay  time,  8d.  a day  and  board. 


No  waggons. 

I cart,  (no  horfe)  3I.  to  jl, 
A plough,  il.  us.  6d. 

A harrow,  il.  I os. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

No  rollers. 

A fcythe,  3s.  6d* 
A fpade,  2s.  6d. 
Shoeing,  2s. 


PROVISIONS,  &c. 

Bread,  barley  and  barley  and  rye,  3 farthings  per  lb. — Cheefe,  2d.  per  lb. — Butter,  6d. — Beef,  3d. — - 
Mutton,  2d. — Veal,  2d.  halfpenny — Pork,  4d. — Milk,  1 halfpenny  per  pint — Potatoes,  4d.  per  peck 
Candles,  7d.  per  lb* — Soap,  7d.  per  lb. — Labourer’s  houfe  rent,  from  10s.  to  20s. 


BUILDING. 

Oak  timber,  from  8d.  to  2s.  per  foot.  Laying, 

Afh,  is.  6d.  - Leading  8 miles, 

Mafon,  is.  per  day  and  board. 

Carpenter,  ditto. 

Slate  at  the  quarry,  ....  £ o 1 6 o 

Stone-wall,  6d.  a yard  workmanfnip;  and  is.  6d.  every  thing,  except  lime. 

LABOUR. 


- - - - - O 13  o 

- - 140 

% 

Total  per  rood,  ^2  13  o 

■A.  Young. 


We 


In  harvtft,  Is.  a day  and  his  mefs,  for  men,  and  lod.  for  women — In  hay-time,  8d.  per  day  and  ditto ; fometimes  is. 
per  day— In  winter,  till  Candlemas,  8d.  per  day  and  mefs;  afterwards  iod. — Mowing  grafs,  2d.  6d.  per  acre — Ditching 
from  4d.  to  9d.  per  rood — Hcadfman’s  wages  from  iol.  to  14I.  a year — Next  fervant  from  81.  to  iol.  per  year — Boy 
cf  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  25s. — Dairy-maids,  from  4I.  to  5I. — Other  women  fervants,  3I.  to  3I.  io*. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


No  waggons — one  cart,  Angle  horfe,  4I.  to  7I. — A plough,  il.  15s.- 
to  js. — A fpade,  2s,  6d.--Shoeing,  2s. 


PROVISIONS. 


•A  harrow,  il.  is.— -No  rollers — A feythe,  35.  6d. 


Bread, — barley  and  barley  and  rye,  3 farthings  per  lb.— Cheefe,  3d.— Butter,  8d.— — Beef,  3d.  farthing — Mutton  3d. 
halfpenny — Pork,  4d — Milk  per  pint,  new,  old  per  quart,  halfpenny — Potatoes,  per  quart,  3 farthings — Candles  7d.' 
halfpenny — Soap,  74. — Labourer’s  houfe-rent,  from  25s.  to  30s-. 


BUILDINGS' 
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" defirc  it  as  a particular  favour;  for  the  people  in  thofe  days  were  ambitious, 
“ and  fometimes  gave  large  donations  to  be  interred  amongft  thofe  holy  brethren. 
**  Dr,  Todd  relates  a tradition,  that  the  brft  eredion  of  a chapel  here,  was  about 

" the 

We  beg  leave  to  prefent  to  our  readers,  in  this  place,  the  following  oLfervations  upon  agriculture, 
which  were  delivered  to  the  tenants  upon  the  eftates  of  Edward  Conftable,  Efq.  in  Holdernel's,  Yorkfhire, 
by  a very  experienced  gentleman,  employed  to  view  the  fame  ; and  which  rules  have  been  adopted  there, 
and  are  now  received  and  adopted  by  the  tenants  upon  his  extenlive  eftates  in  Richmondfhire : 

“ The  general  cuftom  of  the  Holdernefs  farmers,  is  to  have  one-third  of  their  land  in  tillage,  and  to 
take  two,  three,  and  fometimes  even  four  crops  of  corn,  before  a fummer  tilt  or  fallow  is  given,  whereby 
the  lands  become  foul  and  impoverifhed  ; and,  if  laid  down  to  grafs  in  that  ftate,  will  not  become  good 
fward  for  many  years,  which  is  the  reafon  why  they  are  permitted  to  have  only  one-third  in  tillage. 

“ As  agriculture  is  a fcience  that  has  of  late  years  undergone  confiderable  improvements,  it  will  not  be 
amifs  to  point  out  the  fyfttm  of  hufbandry  that  has,  from  repeated  experience,  been  found  to  be  the  beft, 
and  which  is  every  day  coming  more  and  more  into  ufe  among  good  farmers. 

“ For  example, — Suppofe  a farm  of  150  acres  ; the  method  of  cropping  it  according  to  the  improved 
ftheme,  is  as  follows  ; 

[N.  B.  The  fame  proportion  will  hold  good  in  farms  of  any  other  fize.] 

“ Tifty  acres,  in  old  meadow  or  pafture,  the  latter  to  confift  of  the  ftrongeft  land,  or  where  the  clay 
lays  neareft  the  furface,  that  kind  of  foil  being  leaft  adapted  for  tillage. 

“ Twenty-five  acres  in  wheat,  fown  after  clover,  fummer  vetches,  rape,  potatoes,  peas  or  beans. 

“ Twenty- five  acres  turnips  or  winter  vetches,  town  after  wheat ; if  turnips,  to  be  well  manured  and 
twice  hoed;  if  vetches,  to  be  mown  or  eat  off  green.  This  is  the  fallow  crop,  for  which  the  land  fhould 
be  well  manured.  A compoft  of  lime  and  frefh  earth  from  the  banks,  or  rotten  muck  and  earth  mixed, 
and  lain  12  or  18  months,  and  turned  over  in  the  time,  is  peferablc  to  either  lime  or  muck  alone. 

“ Twenty-five  acres  barley  or  oats,  fown  after  turnips  or  winter  vetches.  Thefe  to  be  fown  with  red 
clover,  unlefs  part  fhould  be  intended- for  potatoes,  or  for  rape,  fummer  vetches,  beans  or  peas. 

“Twenty-five  acres  red  clover,  fummer  vetches,  rape,  potatoes,  beans  or  peas,  fown  after  barley  cr 
oats.  The  clover  to  be  mowed  once,  for,  if  paftured  the  whole  fummer,  the  land  will  become  foul ; a 
part  may  be  fed  at  fpring,  and  mowed  late  ; but,  if  any  weeds  appear,  they  fhould  be  cut  before  it  is  laid 
up.  The  potatoes  to  be  well  manured,  and  twice  hoed.  Summer  vetches  to  be  cut  green,  or  fed  off. 
Rape  or  rye  to  be  fed  off.  Beans  or  peas  to  be  fet  or  drilled,  and  twice  hoed.  Any  of  the  above  will 
be  abetter  preparation  for  a wheat  feaion,  than  a fummer’s  tilt  or  fallow. 

“ By  the  above  fyftem,  one-third  of  the  farm  will  always  be  in  corn,  and  from  not  having  two  fuccefilve 
crops  of  ccrn,  the  land  can  never  be  worn  out  or  impoverifhed,  but  will  always  be  in  good  heart  and  con- 

BU1LDINGS. 

Oak  and  alh  timber,  I5d.  per  foot — Mafons’  wages,  is.  6d.  per  day  and  their  mefs — Carpenters’  wages,  is.  id.  and 
their  mefs. 

Slate,  per  rood,  at  the  quarry,  and  laying,  £z  o O 

Carriage  eight  miles,  - --  --  --  --  --  --  ----  1100 

jCj-  10  0 

Housman’j  Notes. 

The  Editors  apologize  to  Mr.  Young  for  the  differences  which  appear  in  this  contrail;  conceiving  that  a paflengcr 
in  the  country  receives  his  information  without  any  certainty  of  the  flcill  or  knowledge  of  the  informer;  whereas  Mr. 
Hodman,  who  furnifhed  the  agricultural  notes  for  this  work,  is  a native  of  the  county,  was  brought  up  in  country  em- 
ployments, in  which  he  has  gained  much  experience,  and  was  engaged  by  the  Editors  to  vifit  every  parifh,  and  there 
make  his  obfervations ; and,  by  a fufficient  refidence  in  each  place,  to  obtain  the  fullefl  information.  We  were  induced  to 
adopt  that  expenfive  mode  of  receiving  proper  deferiptions,  from  an  impreflien,  that,  in  an  arra  when  agriculture  was  fo 
much  attended  to  in  general,  when  the  fcience  had  made  fuch  aflonifhing  progrefs  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  was  ad'  ncing  progreflively  in  Cumberland,  it  was  their  'mdifpet fable  duty,  by  a juft  reprefentation  of  the 
ftate  of  this  county,  to  excite  to  emulation,  thefe  who  love  their  native  country,  and  to  urge  them  forward  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  lands,  which  is  fo  great  a national  as  well  as  local  concern : and  they  flatter  themfelves,  that  any  pro- 
lixity on  the  fubje&,  either  here  or  elfewhere,  will  be  pardoned,  in  confideration  of  the  goodnefs  of  their  motives. 

Tub  Editors.- 
ditiofl*. 
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“ the  year  1530,  when  an  infectious  diftemper  raging  in  the  country,  and  the 
” people  bringing  their  dead,  as  ufual,  to  be  buried  within  the  city  of  Carlifle, 
f‘  the  mayor  and  citizens  Ihut  the  gates  upon  them,  and,  from  the  walls,  advifed 

“ them 

dition.  The  other  one-third  in  tillage,  confiding  of  turnips,  clover,  vetches,  rape,  &c,  as  above,  will 
produce  more  feed,  and  fupport  more  (lock,  than  the  fame  quantity  of  land  in  grafs  will  do,  and  be  par- 
ticularly ferviceablc  to  the  farmer  for  fpring  feed. 

“ All  manures,  except  lime,  produce  weeds;  it  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  manures  be.  always 
laid  upon  the  lands  that  are  cropped  with  turnips,  potatoes,  peas  or  beans,  as  the  hoeing  thefe  crops 
checks  the  weeds,  and  keeps  the  lands  clean. 

“ Particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to  lay  and  keep  the  lands  dry,  by  opening  and  fcouring  the  ditches  and 
drains ; with  gripes  and  under-drains,  where  neceffarry.  Lands  cannot  lay  too  dry  in  the  winter  (whether 
they  are  cropped  or  not)  as  the  drier  they  are  at  that  time,  the  better  the  vegetation  will  be,  if  iu  grafs, 
and  the  kinder  will  they  work,  if  in  tillage,  in  the  fpring. 

“ Thefe  are  the  general  outlines  of  that  improved  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  which,  if  purfued,  will  tend 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  Time  and  fpace  will  not  admit  of  here  entering  into 
the  minutiae  of  the  bufinefs,  neither  is  it  necelfary:  when  the  general  fyftem  is  once  underftood,  the  farm- 
er's own  good  fen fe  and  obfervation  will  point  out  to  him  which  of  the  different  crops  before  recom- 
mended, is  bed  adapted  for  each  fort  of  foil  I1I3  farm  may  be  compofed  cf ; and,  alfo,  what  temporary 
variation  from  the  fyftem  itfelf  may  be  neceflary,  from  lofs  of  fcafon  by  b»4  weather,  or  any  other 
untoward  circumftances. Joseph  Hodskinson.” 

There  being  feveral  quarries  of  Gypfum  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  have  taken  fome  pains  to  colleA 
proofs  of  its  virtues  as  au  univerfal  manure  ; but,  from  feveral  late  experiments,  made  at  our  inftance,  it 
has  net  come  out  to  what  we  were  led  to  expeft,  we  ftiall  only  infert  the  following  experiments  on 
gypfum,  by  R._Pro6lor  Anderfcn,  of  Henlade,  Somerfetfture,  (from  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture) 

“ Henlade,  December  28  tb,  1791. 

".Laft  fpring  I procured  two  hundred  weight  of  alabafter,  or  gypfum,  from  a rock  at  Hurcatt,  near 
Somerton,  in  this  county,  at  2s.  6d.  per  hundred  weight  at  the  quarry,  which  I got  beaten  to  powder 
with  hammers,  and  ran  it  through  a fine  hair  iieve,  or  cleanfmg  range,  and  then  through  a malt  mill, 
which  was  not  injured  by  the  operation  ; but,  to  pulverife  it  on  a large  fcale  in  this  manner,  would  be  too 
expenfive  for  the  farmer’s  practice,  if  it  were  to  be  much  ufed  for  a manure. . 

“ The  two  hundred  weight  produced  about  ten  pecks  in  powder;  a peck  of  powder  weighed  twenty- 
one  pounds  ten  ounces.  At  the  rate  of  fix  buftiels  to  an  acre,  it  would  be  one  and  five-eights  to  a fquare 
yard  ; at  that  rate,  five  hundred  weight  is  fufficient  for  an  acre,  and  forty-one  pounds  allowed  for  waftc. 
The  rough  material  at  the  quarry,  12s.  6d.  per  acre  ; but  there  are  rocks  againft  the  fea  coail  near 
Sydmouth,  and  mod  likely  on  the  fea  coail  in  moft  parts  of  the  ifiand,  which  may  probably  be  come  at  on 
more  eafy  terms,-  The  difficulty  will  be  to  reduce  it  to  powder  at  a fmall  expence,  if  it  fhould  be  found 
anfwerable. 

“ In  April  and  May  laft,  at  different  times,  in  gentle  rains,  on  five  different  places-,  on  a clayey  foil, 
on  a pafture  laid  down  more  than  twenty  years  ago  with  rye-grafs,  1 fowed,  in  each  place,  one  peck  of 
the  powder;  alfo  one  peck  on  lanfoin  in  its  fifth  year’s  growth  ; or.e  peck  on  young  oats  ; and  one 
peck  on  fpring  vetches  or  tares  5 all  at  the  rate  of  fix  buftiels  per  acre,  and  it  has  had  no  apparent  effeft 
on  either  of  thefe  places. 

“ But,  on  the  fame  day  on  which  I fowed  four  pecks  of  the  above  experiments,  viz.  April  1 3th,  I fowed 
one  and  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  this  flour  of  gypfum  on  a fquare  yird  of  grafs  ground  where  no  ftock 
goes,  which  was  laid  down  16  years  ago,  partly  with  Dutch  clover  feed.  There  (the  foil  an  heavy  loam) 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  when  it  was  mown,  the  grafs  was  greener  than  that  around 
it.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  flight  rains  falling,  it  appeared  greener,  and,  by  the  end  of  Auguft,  the 
grafs  on  that  fpot  was  not  only  greener,  but  thicker  and  higher,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Dutch  clover 
Broader  than  on  the  outfides  of  it.  Auguft  the  31ft,  it  was  mowed  again,  and  the  fame  appearances 
enfued,  and  continued  until  the  10th  of  November,  when  it  was  mowed  again.  It  is  obfervable,  that,  at 
the  time  of  lowing  the  gypfum  powder,  the  wind  blew  S.  E.  and  it  is  vifible  to  an  inch  how  far  beyond 
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*r  them  to  carry  back  the  corps,  and  bury  the  fame  at  a place  then  called  Walling- 
“ ftone ; and  that,  if  they  did  fo,  and  complied  with  their  advice,  they  and  others 
<c  would  endeavour  to  prevail  with  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  to  have  a chapel 
“ built  and  confecrated  there,  which  would  be  of  perpetual  ufe  to  them  and  their 
pofterity.”  " The  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  as  fucceffors  of  the  prior  and 
•*  convent,  are  the  impropriators,  and  nominate  a perpetual  curate. 

This 


the  line,  and  from  peg  to  peg,  the  powder  was  blown  towards  the  N.  W. 
far  as  my  experiments  go- 


From  hence  I conclude,  fo 


— “ That  on  many  plants,  gvpfum  powder  will  have  no  efleft  ; but  that  it  has  an  effect  on  old  clover 
In  a loamy  foil. ; and  that  a greater  effedt  may  be  reafonably  expedled  from  it,  when  applied  to  younger 
plants  of  the  fame  fort  or  nature. 

“ I forgot  to  remark,  that,  trying  to  boil  a final'  portion  of  the  powder  over  a wood  lire,  to  prove  its 
goodnefs,  it  got  into  a flate  of  fufion,  and  admitted  a flraw  to  be  thruft  to  the  bottom  of  an  iron  pot  (in 
which  brimftone  ufed  to  be  melted)  which  it  would  not  admit  of  before  it  was  put  over  the  fire.  It  was 
then  removed,  and  put  over  a ilronger  coal  fire;  the  appearance  and  the  fubftance  continued  as  nearly 
the  fame  as  could  be  ; the  veflel  in  which  it  was  put  became  red  hot.  I have  about  a peck  of  the  powder 
left,  which  I fhall  make  ready  to  try  in  the  fprmg,  in  any  manner  you  may  recommend.  Pray  do  yotl 
know  any  thing  of  the  truth  of  the  experiment  of  applying  this  powder  to  feed  oata,  lleeped  in  water,  by 
a farmer  near  Epping,  laft  fpring,  of  which  there  was  an  account  in  the  public  prints  ?— -I  am  not  inform- 
ed of  any  fuch  experiment.  The  experiment’ to  be  recommended,  is  for  common  broad  clover.” 

Arthur  Young,  Efq.  (fecretary  to  the  board  of  agriculture)  in  a letter  to  his  correfpondent  here,  in 
1793,  fays,  “ Experiments  now  feem  w’ell  to  afeertain,  that  the  value  of  it  as  a manure  is  very  great 
in  a wet  feafon,  for  clover  j but  for  corn  or  turnips,  in  general,  or  for  clover  in  a dry  feafon,  it  has  no 
cffe&  that  is  well  afeertained.” 

For  further  particulars  refpedling  experiments  made  by  gypfum  as  a manure,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
a treatife  on  the  fubjeft,  by  Mr.  Richard  Wellon,  where  there  is  a great  variety  of  experiments  related# 
all  of  which  fucceeded  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  &c. 


+ HESKET  CURACY. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Mary — Prior  and  Conv.  Carl.'or  Pat.-i-Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carl.  Pat. 


Paid  by  leafes  of  tithes. 

Augmentation 


-*  £200! 


£l*  5 « 


Donation  by  Mr.  J.  Brown  200  J * ’ **  0 

The  tomb  of  Mr.  Brown?  in  this  church. 

Mr.  John  Brown, 

Of  Meliguards,  in  the  parifh  of  Helket, 

By  an  alhnoft  conftant  refidence  in  that  parifh 
From  the  tim£  of  his  birth, 

"Became  not  only  a true  patron  to  it  in  his  life  time. 

But  willing  to  extend  his  regard  to  its  welfare 
Even  after  death, 

Gave  by  his  will, 

To  the  church  of  Helket,  - - - - £200  o o 

To  the  fchool  of  Helket,  - - - 200  o o 

To  the  fchool  of  Wreay,  ....  200  o o 

To  the  chapel  of  Armathwaite,  - - 1 00  o e 

He  died  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1763, 

Aged  69  years. 

And  had  this  juftice  done  to  his  memory 
by  John  Lolh,  Efq.  his  nephew  and  heir, 

A.  D.  1765. 
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This  parifh  is  wholly  included  within  the  foreft  of  Inglewood.  The  tenants 
hold  by  copy  of  court-roll,  under  the  Duke  of  Devonfliire.^  There  are  two  ham- 
lets, called  Braithwaite  and  Middlefkeugh,  in  Leath  Ward,  and  adjoining  to  Hefket 
on  the  weft,  which  are  deemed  part  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary,  Carlifle  ; conlift- 
ing  of  about  25  tenements,  of  which  Braithwaite  pays  a yearly  quit-rent  to  Henry 
Brougham,  Elq.  of  Brougham,  in  Weftmorland,  amounting  to  1 61.  3s.  4^.$ 
and  the  tenants  of  Middlefkeugh  hold  of  Sir  Frederick  Fletcher  Vane,  Bart. 

Adjoining  to  Hefket  church-yard  there  is  a fchooi,  which  had  an  endowment 
of  40I.  only,  the  intereft  of  which  the  mafter  poftefled,  before  the  revenue  was 
augmented  by  the  donation  of  200I.  from  Mr.  Brown. 

The  moft  lingular  circumftance  that  relates  to  this  parifh  is,  that,  yearly,  on 
the  day  of  St.  Barnabas,  the  court  for  the  foreft  of  Inglewood  is  held  there.  The 
fuitors  are  aflembled  in  the  open  air  by  the  highway  fide,  at  the  accuftomed  place, 
now  no  otherwife  marked  than  by  an  ancient  thorn;*  here  attend  the  inhabitants  of 
above  twenty  inefne  manors,  from  whom,  according  to  the  ancient  foreft  court, 
a jury  for  the  w hole  jurifdidlion  is  balloted  and  fworn.  Here  are  paid  the  annual 
dues  to  the  lord  of  the  foreft,  compofitions  for  improvements,  purpreftures,  agift- 
ments,  and  puture  of  the  forefters. 


Monument  on  the  north  ’wall . 

M.  P.  Q.  S. 

Bernardus  Kirkbride  de  Howes  et  Ellerton,  Anniger,  unus  dum  vixit  jufticiariorum  pacis  pro  comitatu 
Cumbrise  ; et  bis  vice,  comes  ejufdem  comitatus.  Stirpe  gentilitia  et  antiqua  natus,  eft  illuftrioribus  et 
in  comitatibus  Cumbrise  et  Weftmorlandiae  familiis  cognatione  et  agnatione  conjuncius : Pietate,  forti- 
tudine,  hofpitalrrate  et  aliis  animi  et  corporis  dotibus  ornatiflimus  ; decimo  die  Martii,  A.  D.  1677, 
fine  prole  extin&us,  et  gentis  fuae  poftremus,  hie  fselicem  in  Chrifto  refurre&ionem  expe&aris,  pdfitus. 


Pedigree,  certified  1 665. 

Rich.  Kirkbride, "} 
of  Ellerton,  Efq.  j 


Eleanor,  d.  of  Edm.  Cliburn. 


f 

Bernard. 


1 


f Dorothy,  d.  of 
f Edm.  Dudley. 


1 

Randal. 


Richard, 

Col.  of  foot  ferv.  K. 


y-- — " — y' 

7 f Bridget,  d.  of  Chriftopher,  Cliburne, 

Ch.  I.  5 I (.Ed.  Mayplate.  ob.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p. 

1 mercht.  at  Ne’wc. 


1 . 

I fab  el 
Sanderfon 


Bernard!  f Jane,  d.  of  Sir  Timothy  Featherftonhaugh,  of  Kirkofwald.  He  was  Lieut, 
ob.  f.  p.  j f Col.  to  Sir  Henry  Featheillonhaugh,  in  fervice  of  King  Charles  I. 

J Two  hundred  copyholders,  who  pay  a yearly  copyhold  rent ; one  year’s  rent  on  change  of  tenants, 
and  nothing  on  the  deceafe  of  the  lord.  The  land  owners  are  intitled  to  their  wood. 

In  1730,  this  parifh  ccniifted  of  269  families,  6 Piefbyteiians,  2 Papifts.  In  1791,  330  houfes,  five 
to  a houfe,  make  1650  inhabitants.  Poor  rates,  200I.  a year.  A friendly  fociety  lately  eftablifhed. 

§ Foundered  north  by  Dalfton  ; eaft,  Hefket  ; fouth,  Hutton  and  Skelton  ; weft,  Sowerby. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  William  Kirkbride,  of  FI igh- houfe,  for  much  informa- 
tion.  The  Editors. 


Similar  tuftoms  are  noted  by  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory  of  Oxfordfhire. 


On 
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On  the  moor,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Carlifle,  are  four  fmall  tumuli, 
fet  in  a fquare  figure  ; fome  of  them  have  been  opened.* 

* We  laid  it  down  as  a rule  to  ourfelves,  when  we  fir  ft  refolved  to  add  to  our  hiflory,  the  biography 
of  our  county,  to  give  an  account  of  thofe  perfons  only,  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  either  in  fome 
uncommon  and  extraordinary  way,  or  by  fome  literary  production.  This  lias  occafioned  our  pafling, 
without  notice,  many  perfons  of  great  worth  and  refpe&ability  ; and  we  fhould  have  done  fo  in  the  pre- 
fent  inllance,  had  we  not  thought  an  epitaph,  written  by  fo  noted  a man%s  the  late  Sir  John  Fielding, 
rather  uncommon  ; and  as  fuch  deferving  our  notice. 

Thomas  Skelton  was  born  in  this  parifh,  and  got  his  education  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxon.  He 
was  the  officiating  clergyman,  for  fome  time,  in  the  churches  of  Newnham,  Maplederam,  Odiham,  and 
Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Hants  ; and  during  the  lall  fixteen  years  of  his  life,  was  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  and  mafter  of  an  academy  there  ; he  was  uncle  to  the  Rev.  William  Kirkbride,  the 
prefent  clergyman  of  this  parifh. 

Near  this  fpot  and  in  the  midfl  of  his  family 
is  depofited 

the  body  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Skelton 
late  Vicar  of  this  parifh 
' Who  died  Aug.  the  6th  1767 

Aged  72. 

During  near  forty  years  of  his  life 
he  kept  a grammar  fchool  of  the  firlt  reputation 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
county 

the  duties  of  which  employment 
equally  difficult  and  laborious 
He  difeharged  with  the  greateft  honour  to  himfelf 
and 

advantage  to  others. 

He  had  the  rare  but  happy  art 
of  fecuring  affeftion,  even  while  he  infliCled  punifhment, 
yet  his  example 

conveyed  more  important  knowledge 
than  his  precepts 

His  whole  life  was  one  great  inflruCtion 
how  to  live 

His  integrity  was  inflexible,  his  piety  examplary 
and  though  his  fpirit  was  generous 
his  induftry  was  indefatigable. 

That  being  dead  he  may  yet  fpeak 
His  virtues  are  here  commemorated 
by  Sir  JOHN  FIELDING 
one  amongft  the  many 
who  gratefully  remember  the  benefit* 
of  his  TUITION. 


3 T 


VOL.  I. 


THE 
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THE  PARISH  OF  HUTTON  IN  THE  FOREST. 

SO  called  emphatically,  it  is  probable,  from  its  having  been,  originally,  a Ton 7? 

of  Huts.  It  is  bounded  by  Heiket  towards  the  north  and  eaft,  and  Newton 
and  Skelton  towards  the  fouth  and  weft. 

The 


* We  owe  our  moft  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Robert  Ridell,  of  Glenviddell,  Efq.  L.  L.  D.  for 
many  valuable  communications  which  are  inferted  in  this  work  ; and  alfo  for  the  ufeof  a large  volume  of 
manufcript  ballads,  exprefiive  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  borderers,  which  he  had  collected  with 
great  labour  and  tafte. 

From  this  valuable  collection,  we  infert  the  following  fpecimen  of  border  poetry  ; when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  fadts  which  gave  birth  to  the  ballad,  appear  from  hiltory,  to  have  taken  place  between  the  years 
1563  and  I 596,  Lord  Scroope  being  then  governor  of  Carlifle  ; the  imperfections  in  the  rhyme  will  be 
excufed. — W e are  forty  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  infert  more  of  the  poem. The  Editors. 

DTCK  O’  THE  COW. 


Now  Liddifdale  has  lyan  lang  in, 

Fala,  fala,  fala,  faliddle. 
There  is  nae  riding  there  at  a’ ; 

Their  horfes  are  grown  fae  liddcr  fat,. 

They  downa  ftur  out  o’  the  fta’. 

Fala,  &c. 

Then  Johnny  Armftrong  to  Willie  can  fay, 
Fala,  &c. 

Billie  a-riding  then  we’ll  gae  ; 

England  and  us  has  been  lang  at  a feid  ; 

Ablins  we’ll  hit  on  fome  bootie. 

Fala,  Sec. 

Then  they’re  corn’d  on  to  Hutton  Ha’, 

Fala,  &c. 

They  rade  the  proper  place  about ; 

But  the  laird  he  was  the  wifer  man. 

For  he  had  left  nae  gear  without. 

Fala,  Sec. 

Then  he  had  left  nae  gear  to  ileal, 

Fala,  &c. 

Except  fax  fheep  upon  a lee ; 

Quo’  Johnny,  I’d  rather  in  England  die, 

Ere  thir  fax  fheep  gae  t’  Liddifdale  wi’  me. 
Fala,  &c. 

But  ca’d  they  the  man  we  lafl  met, 

Fala,  See. 

Billie,  as  we  came  o’er  the  know ; 


v That  fame  he  is  an  innocent  fool, 
y And  fome  men  ca’  him  Dick  o’  the  Cow.. 

6 Fala,  &c. 

C That  fool  has  three  as  good  ky  o’  his  ain, 

X Fala,  Sec. 

X As  there's  in  a’  Cumberland,  Billie,  quo’  he  ; 

0 Betide  me  life,  betide  me  death, 

X'  Thefe  three  ky  {hall  gae  t’  Liddifdale  wi’  me. 

X Fala,  Sec. 

A 

ft  Then  they’re  corn’d  to  the  poor  fool’s  houfe, 

X Fala,  &c. 

X And  they  hae  broken  his  wa’s  fae  wide ; 

0 They  have  loos’d  out  Dick  of  the  Cow’s  three  ky, 
X And  tane  thiee  co’erlets  aff  his  wife’s  bed. 
j Fala,  &c. 

****** 

fc 

X Dickie’s  tane  leave  at  lord  and  matter. 

0 Fara,  Sc c. 

§ And  I wat  a merry  fool  was  he  ; 

X He’s  bought  a bridle  and  a pair  of  new  fpurs, 

& And  pack’d  them  up  in  his  breek  thigh., 
v Fala,  Sec. 

}.  Then  Dickie’s  come  on  for  Pudding-bum, f 
5 Fala,  &c. 

^ E’en  as  faft  as  he  might  drie  — 

X Now  Dickie’s  come  on  for  Pudding-burn, 

0 Where  there  were  thirty  Armftrongs  and  three.. 
Fala,  &c. 


f Pudding -burn  Hall  was,  at  that  time,  the  place  of  abode  of  the  Armftrongs  : it  is  on  the  farm  of  Readmofs,  at 
^refent  pofieffeti  by  Mr.  Henry  Elliot  in  Flat ; and  the  houfe  is  now  converted  into  a lheep  fold. 


O ! where’t 
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The  manor  of  Hoton , as  it  is  written  in  old  writings,  (which  may  feem  to  imply, 
that  it  was  fo  called  from  its  having  been  built  on  a bow  or  hill)  was  anciently 
held  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  the  fervice  of  maintaining  the  paling  or  fences  of  the 
king’s  foreft  of  Plumpton ; and  by  holding  the  royal  flirrup  whilft  the  fovereign 
mounted  his  horfe  in  the  callle  of  Carlifle,  and  paying  yearly  into  the  king’s 
exchequer  at  Carlifle  33s.  qd.  by  the  hands  of  the  fheriff.f  The  refident  family 
continued  a long  time  in  poffeffion  of  this  manor,  and  affumed  a local  name  of 
Hutton  in  horcjla  ; for  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  we  find  one  Thomas  de 
Hoton  in  Forrjla , granting  lands  there.  In  the  16th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  one 
Thomas  de  Hoton , for  his  fervices  in  the  Scotch  war,  was  reftored  to  the  bailiwick 
and  office  of  keeping  the  king’s  land  at  Plumpton.  In  the  1 6th  year  of  King 
Richard  II.  William  de  Hoton  held  that  office,  then  ftiled  Fcrejlarius  Regis  de  Landa 
et  cujlos  Haj<e  de  Plumpton , which  in  (he  fame  reign,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
were  confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs. t In  the  35th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
William  Hutton  held  this  manor  in  capite,  by  knight’s  fervice,  paying  to  the 
king  40s.  yearly  by  the  hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland.  In  the  year  i6oc> 
Lancelot  Hutton  fold  this  ellate  to  Richard  Fletcher,  of  Cockermouth. 

The  editor  of  Camden  himfelf  milled,  alfo  mifleads  the  traveller;  for  he  fays, 
after  taking  Camden’s  words — “ Near  the  Caude,  befidcs  the  copper-mines  at 
«*  Caude-beck,  is  High-yate,  a caftle  of  the  Richmonds,  from  whence  the  river  runs 
" to  Hutton.”  So  he  fkips  from  Caldew  to  Petrill ; for  Hutton-IIall  ffands  on  a 
fmall  ftreamlet,  called  Old  Petrill,  but  two  miles  diftant  from  the  river  of  that 
name. 


****** 

O ! where’B  that  thief,  quo’  the  good  laird’s  Jock, 
Fala,  &c. 

See  unto  me  ye  dinna  lie  ; 

Dickie’s  been  i’  the  liable  laft  night, 

And  has  my  brother’s  hoifes  and  mine  frae  me. 
Fala,  &c- 

****** 

But  lend  me  thy  bay,  Johnny  Armftrong  can  fay, 
Fala,  &c. 

There’s  nae  hoife  loofe  in  the  liable  but  he  ; 
And  I’ll  either  brine  Dick  o’  the  Cow  again, 

Or  the  day  is  come  that  he  lhall  die. 

Fala,  Sic. 

****** 

Then  Dickie  was  na  a mile  aff  the  town, 

Fala,  &c. 

I wat  a mile  but  barely  three, 

Till  he’s  o’ertane  by  Johnny  Armftrong, 

Hand  for  hand  on  Cannobie  Lee. 

Fala  &c. 


****** 

Then  Johnny’s  let  a fpear  fa’  laigh  by  his  thigh, 

X Fala,  & c. 

y Thought  well  to  hae  llain  the  innocent,  I trow ; 
X But  the  powers  above  were  mair  than  he  ; 
l For  he  ran  but  the  poor  fool’s  jerkin  through. 
Fala,  &c. 

V 

x Together  they  ran,  or  ever  they  blan,  Fala,  &c. 
X This  was  Dickie  the  fool  and  he  ; 

0 Dickie  cou’dnawin  to  him  wi’theblade  o’ the  fword, 
% But  feld  ’im  wi’  the  plumet  under  the  eie. 

Fala,  Si c. 

‘ Now  Dickie  has  feld  fair  Johnny  Armftrong, 

Fala,  See. 

X The  prettieft  man  in  the  fouth  countrie. 
v Grainercy,  then  can  Dickie  fay, 

I had  but  twa  horfe,  thou  has  made  me  thiee. 

X Fala,  8ic. 

| Th»  Armstrongs,  at  length , got  Dick  o'  the  Cow 
| in  their  clutches  ; and,  out  of  revenge,  they  tore  his 
tflejh  from  hit  bones  with  red  hot  pincers. 


f Efch.  5th  King  Henry  VII 


* Haja,  a hedge,  a fence. 
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The  houfe  has,  within  this  century,  been  greatly  improved  and  beautified, 
particularly  by  the  late  Henry  Fletcher,  Efq.  It  is  on  a good  plan;  the  offices 
forming  wings.  It  Hands  upon  a fine  eminence,  the  adjacent  lands  rich  and 
well  cultivated;  the  inclofures  of  quick-wood  are  very  vigorous,  and  the  planta- 
tions which  cover  the  houfe  are  well  difpofed,  and  in  a very  flourifhing  Hate. 
The  editor  of  Camden,  fpeaking  of  the  prefent  family,  fays,  “ who  have  much 
“ improved  it  in  buildings,  walks,  gardens,  acknowledging,  that  it  is  now  one 
“ of  the  pleafanteft  feats  in  the  county.  It  was  lately  the  dwelling  place  of  Sir 
" George  Fletcher,* * *  Bart,  to  whofe  care  and  contrivance  it  is  chiefly  beholden  for 
s<  its  improvements.” 

The 


Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  FLETCHERS,  of  Hutton  in  the  Forest. 
William  Fletcher, a 


Wm.  Lancelot.  Jas.  John.  Hen. 
s d ob.  f.  iff. 


Thom.  7 Cm.  T; 

ill 


Henry,  b 


ane  Bulkn,  Robert,  j daughters. 


\ 


jft  m.  ***  d.  o 
***  Richmond 


111 


Sir  Rich.  Fletcher, 
Knight.e 


} 


f 2 Barbara,  d.  of  H.  Crackenthorpe 
| of  Newbiggen. 


Thom.  Francis  Mary.  Sir  Henry' 
all  died  f.  iff.  f 


1 R 


Cath.  d.  Bridget  Ifabel  Catharine  Winifred  m.  iftG.. 
Sir  Geo.  m.  J.  Pa-  m.  R.  m.  Thos.  Brathwaite,  2d  Rd. 
Dalfton.  trickfon.  Lovvther.  Lifter.  Dacre,  id  Charles 

Lifter. 


Rich.  1 ft  Alice,  d. ' 
d.  f.  iff.  of  Hugh, 
of  Colerain. 


, d.  7 f Sir  Geo.  7 

d 1 * 1 


!2d.  Maria,  d.  of  E.  Henry  Barbara 
of  Annandale,  wid.  d.  f,  iff.  m.  Sir  D. 
of  Sir  G.  Graham.  Fleming. 


Frances  Bridget 
m.  W.  m.  Ch. 
Fletcher.  Dalfton. 


Sir  Hen.  Lucy  Cath. 
b m.  F.  m.  L. 
Bowes.;  Vane.£ 


Alice 


George 
a colonel. 


Thom,  mercht. 
in  London. 


Sufanna  Mary 
all  died  without  iff. 


Henry  Vane  Walter  Vane 

* Sir  George  died  in  1700. 

« A merchant  at  Cockermouth 

b Incrcafed  the  wealth  of  the  family  greatly  by  trade. — He  entertained  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  great  magnificence 
at  his  houfe  in  Cockermouth,  in  her  way  irom  Workington  to  Carlifle,  in  the  year  I j6l,  when  he  prefented  her  with- 
robes  of  velvet.  He  died  the  2d  Elizabeth. 

t He  purchafed  Morelby  and  Diffington,  and  was  the  anceftor  of  the  Fletchers  of  Morefby. 

d From  him  defcended  the  Fletchers  of  T allentire. 

t Was  flleriff  14th  King  James  I.  and  knighted  that  year.. — He  purchafed  Hutton  in  the  Foreft. 

J Was  created  a baronet  by  King  Charles,  1640. — Was  IherifF,  ift  and  18th  of  that  reign. — Raffed  a regiment  at  hia 
tv/a  coft,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Rawton  heath  in  Chelhire,  1645. 

£ On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry,  he,  with  his  mother  and  fitters,  were  fent  prifoners  to  Carlifle. 

For  the  notes  if  i fee  the  oppolite  page. 
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Henry  Vane, 
afterwards  Fletcher 


f Walter  Vane 
-?  afterwards  Fletcher. 


I 1 


f 2d  Mary  Anne 
Woodward. 


Sir  Lyonel 
Wright  Vane; 
Fletcher,  Bart 


•} 


fin,  Rachel,  d.  Godfrey  Woodward  Frances  Mary  Anne  Walter  Cath. 

< ofD.  Griffiths,  m.  Sarah  Birch.  m.  Chas.  d.  f.  p.  d.  f.  p.  d.  f.  p» 
Gent.  Palmer,  Efq. 


f ' — — -y-  ■ ■ — . ■ ^ 

Sir  Fred.  Fletcher  Vane,  Bart.  Walter  Catharine.  Rachel  m.  Win.  Walter  Vane,  Efq. 

ob.  f.  iffi  of  Canfield,  Effex. 

The  church*  of  Hutton  is  rectorial,  Robert  de  Vaux  gave  it,  with  a carucate 
of  land  at  Hutton,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Carlifle,  and  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  King  Henry  II.  and  King  Edward  II.. — The  grant  contains  one  in 
particular — “ Et  alia  ajiamenta  fua  communiter  cum  hominibus  Juis  in  eadem  villa, 
**  quanta  ad  unam  carugatam  terra  pertinent .”  The  dean  and  chapter  patrons.  The 
church  was  rebuilt  about  the  year  1714,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  James. f 

There 

* This  pariffi  contains  50  families,  and  220  inhabitants,  and  all  of  the  church  of  England, 
f HUTTON  RECTORY,  dedicated  to  St.  James. 

Prior  and  Conv.  Carl,  propr. — Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlifle  patrons. 

K.  Books,  1 81.  ies.  rd.  Pens',  to  conv.  2s.  Do.  Priory  compofition,  is.  fynodals,  2s.  proc.  73. 

Certified  value,  39I.  10s.  2d. — Real  value  52I. 

Incumbents.]  1263,  John  de  Boulton. — 1309,  Sir  Richard. — 1309,  Robert  Parvyng,  p.  m.  Rich. 

1369,  Robert  de  Lowther,  pref.  pri.  and  conv.  Carl. — 1381,  John  de  Welton,  p.  exch.  Lowther. * 

1465,  Robert  Thorpe. — Temp.  King  Henry  VIII.  Robert  Dyne Richard  Tolfon. — 1569,  Arthur 

Walkvvood,  p.  m.  Tolfon,  p.  nominee  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlifle. — 1612,  William  Lawfon, 

clerk,  p.  m.  Walkwood,  pref.  Dean  and  Chapter. — Thomas  Todd,  ejefted  by  Cromwell’s  fequeft. 

Jackfon,  an  ufurper. — 1689,  Nich.  Thomlinfon,  pref.  Dean  and  Chapter. — 1695,  Jos‘  Barrow,  A.  B. 
p.  ref.  Thomlinfon,  pref.  ibid. — 172S,  William  Kilner,  p.  ref.  ibid. — 1752,  Sandford  Tatham,  p.  m. 
Kilner,  pref.  Dean  and  Chapter.— 1 777,  Browne  Grifdale,  D.  D.  p.  m.  Tatham. — 1788,  Sol.  Lewtli- 
waite,  clerk,  p.  ref.  Grifdale. 

RECTORIA  DE  HOTON. 

Johes  Deyne  Reftor  de  Ecclia  dc  Hoton  habet  manfionem  et  Gleba  q.  valent,  coib.  annis  o 24  o 

Idem,  Johes  habet  decim  g’n  et  feni  di<£t.  p’ochie  que  valent  coib.  annis.  13  o 1 

Idem,  Johes  habet  decim.  Ian.  et  agnor.  toe.  ditt.  p’ochie  que  valent,  coib  annis.  o 20  o 


l He  was  a very  promifmg  character  in  early  life,  and  frequently  vifited  his  eftate3  in  the  country ; but,  at  length 
falling  into  a langour,  and  melancholy  habit  of  mind,  he  fettled  his  eftates,  to  the  value  of  1500I.  a year,  on  his  relation 
Thomas  Fletcher  of  Morelby,  referving  to  himfeif  a fmall  annuity  ; with  this  he  retired  to  Douay  in  Flanders,  when  he 
profeffed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  fnortly  after  died  there,  in  a convent  of  Englilh  monks,  where  he  was  interred 
in  a magnificent  chapel,  built  by  him  for  the  ufe  of  that  fociety. 
i Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Bowes. 

t Sen  of  Sir  Lyonel  Vane  of  Long  Newton,  county  of  Durham,  fon  of  Sir  George  Vane,  fecond  fon  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  the  elder  of  Raby  caftle.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  at  Douay,  his  lifter  conteftcd  the  conveyance  to  the 
Morelby  family,  and  by  compromife  it  was  fettled,  that  Thomas  Fletcher,  the  grantee,  Ihould  enjoy  the  demefne  and 
lordlhip  of  Flutton,  with  fome  other  parts  of  the  eftate,  to  the  value  of  500I.  for  his  life ; and  if  he  died  without  ilfue, 
then  Henry  Vane,  Efq.  the  fecond  fon  of  Catharine  Vane,  Ihould  have  and  enjoy  the  whole.  Thomas  died  without  ilfue, 
and  Henry  fucceeded,  but  he  dying  without  ilTue,  the  pofftllicn  came  to  his  brother,  Walter  Vane,  whofe  defeendant,  Sir 
Frederick  Fletcher  Vane,  Bart,  is  prefent  owner. 

Idem* 
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There  was  an  old  chauntry,  ded.cated  to  St.  Mary,  founded  at  Biamura,  in  this 
parifh  by  Thomas  Capella,  which,  being  gone  to  decay,  on  petition  of  Thomas 
de  Hoton  to  the  Biihop,  A.  D.  1361,  a new  chauntry  w as  founded  in  this  church, 

...  which 


Idem  Johes  habet  decim.  alb.  Lini  et  Canobi  Ancer.  Gallin.  Pullor.  er  aliis  minut.  decis") 
que  valent  coibs  annis.  ----------  ------  J 

Idem,  Johes  habet  oblac.  minut.  cu.  proficuis  libri  pafchalis  que  val’t  co  b:  annis 

Sm.  total  valoris,  1 81.  16s  id.  de  quibs. 

Refoluc.^pens^  jn  ^ens  ref0Iut.  priorii  Karlii  annuatim  ---------  - 

Et  in  refolut.  annuatim.  p.  quadm  compofscoe.  eld.  priori  - - - --  --  - 
Et  in  refolut.  Epo.  Katlii  p.  fenagio  annuatim.  folut.  - --  ------ 

Et  in  conf.  refolut.  p.  cucon  vifitacon  Epi  p'didl  de  tiiennio.  in  trienniu  6s.  et  fic  p.  ann. 

Sm.  dedudl.  ^.060 

Et.  rem.  x8  10  1 xma  inde.  37s  f. 


o 40  o 
o 32  o 

020 

O O 12 
O 0 12 
0 2 0 


Cantaria  bte  Marie  Virginis  in  Ecclia  de  Hoton. 

Bernardus  Hally  capellanus  cantarifta  ejufdem  habet  nianfionem  cu.  q.  acr.  terr  arrabil. 
eidm.  p’tin.  q.  valent,  p.  annu.  coib  annis.  - - --------- 

Idem,  Bernardus  habet  diverlas  terr.  et  ten.  jacen.  iri  diverfis  hamlett  et  villis  infra  com. 

Cumbr.  que  valent,  p.  annu.  coibus  annis  - - --  --  --  --  - - - - 

Sm.  total  valoris,  £.  6 14  10 
xma  inde.  o 13  6 

Eccle.  Survey,  26th  King  Henry  VIII. 

Mural  Monuments  on  the  fouth  Side  of  the  Chancel. 

**  This  monument  is  eredted  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Fletcher,  of  Hutton.  Efq.  fecond  fon  of  Lyonel 
Vane,  of  Long  Newton,  and  grandfon  of  Sir  George  Fleteher,  a great  benefadlor  to  his  family,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country.  He  died  unmarried  the  20th  day  of  April,  1761,  aged  71.” 


} 
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“ Beneath  are  depofited 
the  Remains  of 

Sir  Lyonel  Wright  V ane  Fletcher, 
late  of  Hutton  Hall,  Brronet, 

After  an  ufeful  and  Chriftian  life, 

He  departed  out  of  this  world, 

In  hopes  of  a blefled  immortality, 
the  19th  of  July,  1786, 

Aged  63  years. 

He  married  Rachel,  daughter 
of  David  Griffith  of  Keven  Kythen, 
in  the  county  of  Carmarthen,  Gent. 
Whom,  together  with  two  fons  and  two  daughters 
(Frederick  Fletcher, Waltei, Catharine  and  Rachel) 
He  left  furviving  to  lament  his  lois.” 


“ Underneath 
Lye  the  Remains  of 
Walter  Vane,  Efq. 
fecond  fon  of 

Sir  Lyonel  Wright  Vane  Fletcher,  Bart. 


Having 
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which  he  endowed  with  lands;  and  the  endowment  of  St.  Mary’s  was  annexed 
thereto.  Hoton  and  his  heirs  had  the  right  of  prefentation.  In  Hands  valued  in  the 
king’s  books  at  61.  5s.  iod.  yearly,  w ith  a houfe  and  nine  acres  of  land,  worth  9s. 

communibus 


Having  with  unremitted  attention, 
both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries, 
explored  the  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge. 

He  was  called  to  the  contemplation 
of  that  which  is  divine, 

November  the  16th,  1787, 

In  the  27th  year  of  his  Age. 

“ His  foul  pleafed  the  Lord, 

“ Therefore  hailed  he  to  take  him  away. 

“ Wiidom  IV.  14.” 

This  truly  refpe&able  young  gentleman,  merits  a more  particular  charadler,  which  we  willingly  infert, 
A mild  temper;  manners  unafledledly  elegant  and  engaging  : in  an  extenfive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
men  and  books;  a lively  imagination,  a corredl  tafle,  and  an  acute  difcernment,  rendered  him  a moil 
pleafmg  acquaintance,  and  an  inifrudtive  friend.  “ Much  had  he  read,  much  more  had  feen,  and  in  the 
“ original,  perufed  mankind.”  At  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  he  was  highly  refpedled  for  his  diligence 
and  attainments.  By  improving  the  advantages  of  a long  refidence  in  France  and  Italy,  he  became  per- 
fect mailer  of  the  languages  of  thofe  countries,  and  as  well  read  in  their  bell  authors.  Colle&ing  thus, 
a copious  treafure  of  general  information,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  lludy  of  ihe  particular  laws  of  his  own 
country.  His  ardent  purfuit  of  knowledge,  it  is  probable,  injured  his  conilitution,  which  was  always 
delicate,  and  hailened  that  event,  which  will  long  be  remembered  with  regret  by  thofe  who  knew  him 
bell. 

We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  S.  Lewthwaite  for  much  information  relative  to  this 
pariih. The  Editors. 

Extent.]  About  four  miles  from  N.  to  S and  one  mile  and  a half  from  E.  to  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  in  general  is  upon  a clay,  the.  rifing  grounds' are  of  a lighter  quality. 
Not  much  wheat  is  fown  in  this  parifh;  partly  from  an  ancient  prejudice  of  the  proprietors,  but  chiefly 
from  the  lands  lying  in  narrow  doles  in  common  fields,  where  (keep  are  wintered;  oats  and  barley,  the 
chief  produce.  The  lands  are  naturally  fertile  in  grafs. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  300  fheep  are  kept  at  prefent  in  this  parifn,  part  of  which  are  fummered 
on  La7.onby-fell,  and  wintered' here. 

Horses  and  Cattle.]  Are  fomewhat  fmalleThere  than  at  Skelton. — About  tyo  head  of  deer  are 
kept  in  Sir  F-  Fletcher  Vane’s  park. 

BuiLDrNGs.]  Not  good,  mo(l  of  the  houfes  thatched. 

Commons'.]  Good,  but  not  extenfive;  the  land  is  low  and  level,  but  being  wet,  does  not  fuit  fheep. 
— In  the  late  wet  years,  nearly  half  of  them  died  of  the  rot. — It  is  good  for  horfes  and  cattle,  being  green 

and  clear  of  heath. 

Rent-]  In  the  fouthern  part  the  average  is  about  20s.  per  acre,  in  the  northern  parts,  about  Morton, 
14s.  per  acre. 

AspttT  and  General  Appearance.]  The  fituation  at  the  fouth  end  of  the  parifh,  elevated  and 
undulating  ; at  the  north  end,  low  and  level;  and  inclining  to  the  E.  and  W:  There  are  many  beautiful 
plantations  about  the  manfion-houfe,  which  is  well  fheltered  to  the  N.  and  W.  There  is  an  opening  in 
the  wood  to  the  call,  where  the  gate  way  is,  by  a vifto,  which  terminates  at  the  deer  park,  and  commands 
a diltunt  view  of  the  euftern  mountains.  The  fouth  point  is  open,  but  the  view  not  extenfive. 

FIousman’s  Notes. 

Thomas  Clofe,  the  northern  divifion  of  this  parifh,  is  freehold,  and  the  fouthern,  (except  Morton,  which 
is  a fmall  manor  under  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire)  is  cultomary,  paying  a 2cd.  fine  at  the  death  of  lord 
or  tenant,  and  on  alienation,  and  balden  under  Sir  F.  Fletcher  Vane, 
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comtminibus  annis.  After  the  difTolution,  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  away  thefe 
pofleffions  to  Thomas  Brende  and  his  heirs. 

In  this  church  is  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Fietcher,  with  an  infeription  to 
his  memory. f 

Antiquities.]  At  Upper  Row,  on  Hutton  Common,  are  the  veftiges  of  Collinfon  Cattle,  an  ancient 
fquare  fortification,  each  fide  about  ico  yards.  The  remaining  trench  is  about  four  feet  deep,  and  30 
wide.  Near  it  is  an  excellent  fpring,  ftill  called  Collinfon’ / Well.  No  tradition  remains  concerning  the 
eredtion,  the  demolition,  or  the  intention  of  this  building,  except  that  it  was  a place  of  refuge  in  perilous 
times.  Here  has  been  found  feveral  hand  mill  (tones,  13  or  i+  inches  diameter.  There  is  a tradition, 
that  King  Charles  marched  his  army  by  this  road,  and  drank  at  this  well. 

Population. — This  parilh,  in  the  year  1 756,  confided  of  65  houfes:  in  the  year  17S1,  of  54,  which 
contained  248  inhabitants,  from  a calculation  made  of  the  deaths,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  viz.  from 
1771  to  1780,  inclulive,  it  appears,  that  one  in  82  and  two  thirds  of  all  the  inhabitants  died  annually. 

ELFA  HILLS. 

A range  of  hills,  which,  except  a few  inches  at  the  furface,  are  compofed  entirely  of  gravel  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  for  roads,  of  which  thoufands  of  cart  loads  are  annually  led  away.  Here  are  many  vifible 
marks  of  trenches.  Thefe  hills  are  Angular  and  detached,  extending  two  furlongs  in  length,  and  lefs 
than  a fourth  of  that  breadth,  and  about  25  yards  high  They  are  furrounded  by  low  and  fvvampy 
ground,  and  appear  artificial ; though  that  feems  improbable.  A human  Skeleton  was  found  about 
14  years  ago,  on  the  top  of  thefe  hills,  which  fell  to  dull  in  the  air. 

On  the  common  adjoining,  are  alfo  plain  marks  of  trenches,  and  very  large  human  bones  have  been 
accidentally  difeovered  in  the  memory  of  perfons  now  living,  upon  Thomas  Clofe  green.  It  is  tradi- 
tion whether  well  or  ill  founded,  that  there  was  an  encampment  on  thefe  hills,  and  that  the  faid  green 
ivas  a burying-place  for  the  foldiers,  It  is  not  eafy  (confidering  how  imperfect  our  accouuts  of  them  are) 
to  fay,  to  what  people  thefe  bones  could  belong.  The  Roman  ftation,  Petriana  (Plumpton)  is  not 
more  than  three  miles  diftant ; but  as  the  bones  were  not  burnt,  it  might  be  rafh  to  fuppofe  they  were 
Roman. 

At  blencowe-bank,  in  Hutton  common  fields,  a burying-place  was  difeovered,  out  of  which  were  dug, 
about  10  years  fince,  two  urns  filled  with  afhes,  but  which  were  not  preferved. 

This  parilh  has,  in  like  manner  with  Skelton,  decreafed  confiderably  in  population  within  the  laft  40 
years. S.  L. 

•j-  To  the  facred  memory  of  the  honourable  Sir  George  Fletcher,  Bart,  who  died,  July  23d,  A.  D. 
1700.  aged  67  years.  He  married  firft,  Alice,  daughter  of  Hugh  Lord  of  Colerain,  who  alfo  lieth  here 
interred;  and  by  whom  he  had  iffue,  George,  Lucy,  Catharine,  Alice,  and  Henry.  Secondly,  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  by  whom  he  had  George,  Mary  Sufanna  and  Thomas.  An  affec- 
tionate hufband,  and  an  indulgent  father,  careful  of  his  childrens  education,  regular  in  his  own  life  and  con- 
verfation.  Pious  without  affectation,  and  free  without  vanity,  charitable,  hofpitable,  and  eminently  juft. 
So  great  a patriot  to  his  country,  that  he  was  chofen  knight  of  the  Ihire  for  Cumberland  near  40  years, 
much  beloved  in  his  life  time,  and  much  lamented  at  his  death  ; but  by  none  more  than  by  his  daughter 
Alice,  who  eredted  this  monument. 
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LIES  to  the  north  of  Grayftock.  A family  of  Boyvills  fettled  there  about  the 
time  of  King  Henry  I. — Thofe  of  the  principal  line  were  Lords  of  Levington. 
It  foon  came  to  be  divided  among  female  ilfue,  and  palled  in  fix  parts  to  the  re- 
fpedtive  families,  with  whom  they  intermarried. J We  have  the  following  ac- 
count from  Denton  : — ” Skaieiown , villa  ad  Scalingast  now  called  corruptly  Skelton , 
“ is  a village  in  the  Forell  of  Inglewood,  in  that  place  where  the  country  people 
**  of  ancient  time,  that  had  their  fwine,  Iheep,  and  milch-beafts  agifted  in  the  forell, 
“ had  certain  Jhields , or  little  cottages,  to  reft  in,  whilft  they  gathered  the  fummer 
“ profit  of  fuch  goods.  And  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  I.  the  Boyvills,  the 
" Lords  of  Levington,  firft  planted  a habitation  there  for  themfelves,  and  afterwards 
“ fet  fome  tenants  there.  In  their  poflelfion  it  continued  in  the  heir  male,  until 
f‘  the  death  of  Ranulph  de  Levington.  And  his  daughter  and  heir  Hewife,  wife  of 
" Sir  Euftace  Baliol,  Knight,  dying  without  ilfue  of  her  body,  the  Boyvills’  lands 
“ in  Levington,  Kirkanders,  and  Skelton,  were  divided  amongft  the  fix  lifters  of 
" Ranulph  Levington,  aunts  or  next  heirs  to  the  faid  Hewife,  for  their  feigniory: 
«c  Howbeit,  their  father  Richard  de  Levington,  and  his  anceftors,  had  given  forth 
" thereof,  before  the  defeent,  divers  parts  of  the  fame  to  them  and  others  in  frank- 
“ marriage,  to  whom  it  delcended. 

«*  The  purparty  of  Euphemia,  wife  of Kirkbride,  continued  in  her  blood 

“ fix  defeents,  and  then  Walter  Kirkbride  fold  it  to  Robert  Parving.  Sir  Adam 
u Parving,  fifter’s  fon  to  the  faid  Robert,  fold  it  to  John  Denton,  of  Cardew,  and 
“ his  porterity  enjoyed  it  four  defeents,  until  they  fold  it  to  the  Southaiks,  who 
u held  it  three  or  four  defeents,  and  now  John  Southaik  hath  fold  it  to  the  land- 
* * tenants  and  cuftomary  polfelfors. 

*c  The  fecond  part  fell  to  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Hampdon,  whofe 
“ nephew  and  grandchild,  William  Lockhard,  fon  of  Simon  Lockhard,  lold  the 
f‘  fame  to  John  Seaton,  whole  fon  and  heir  forfeited  his  right  to  King  Edward  I. 
**  and  the  laid  king  gave  it  to  Robert  Clifford,  in  whofe  blood  it  continued,  until 
George,  now  Earl  of  Cumberland,  fold  it  to  the  inhabitants. 

•*  The  third  partition  was  allotted  to  Jfabell,  the  wife  of  Patrick  Southaikfo,  n 
“ of  Gilbert,  fon  of  Gofpatrick,  of  Workington,  from  which  Patrick,  itdefeended 
“ to  John  Southaik,  who  fold  it  to  the  cuftomary  tenants  there, 

“ The  fourth  part  one  Walter  Corray  held  in  the  right  of  Eva  his  wife;  but 
“ their  fon  and  heir  taking  part  w ith  Robert  Bruce  and  the  Scots,  again!!  the  king 
“ of  England,  forfeited  his  eftatc,  w'hich  the  king  granted  to  one  William 
**  Marmion. 

“ The  fifth  coheir,  Julian,  the  wife  of  Patrick  Triumpe,  had  ilfue  another 
**  PatrickTriumpe,  who  fold  that  part  to  Robert  Tilliol,  Knight. 

| Amongft  the  knights  fees  in  Cumberland,  in  the  35th  Henry  VIII.  it  is  found  that  J.  Southaik 
held  14  meffuages,  80  acres  of  arable  land,  20  acres  of  meadow,  200  acres  of  pafture,  100  acres  of  wood, 
and  a mill  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Skelton,  of  the  king  in  capite,  by  knight’s  fervice;  and  that  the  vill 
•f  Skelton  paid  4s.  6d.  cornage  to  the  king  yearly,  by  the  hands  "of  the  Sheriff  of  Cumberland. 
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“ The  fixth  portion  fell  to  Agnes,  the  wife  of  Walter  Twinham,  Knight,  who 
“ had  iffue  Adam,  father  to  Walter  the  younger,  and  w ho  fold  it  to  Walter 
<f  Kirkbride.”* 

It  appears  that  the  Dacres  of  Gilfland  claimed  the  manerial  rights,  for  in  the 
7th  Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  granted  over  the 
manor  with  the  advowfon  and  retftory  to  one  Daws,  &c.  for  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
But  there  is  great  confuhon  in  the  evidences  touching  this  manor;  for  the  Earl 
of  Burlington  having  title  in  one  fixth  part,  in  right  of  Elizabeth  his  wife,  heirefs 
of  Henry  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  it  feems  to  have  defcended  by  that  line 
to  the  Devonftfire  family;  and  3I.  12s.  6d.  is  paid  thereout,  for  quit  rents  to  the 
prefent  Duke.  The  reft  of  the  feigniory  belongs  to  Sir  Frederick  Fletcher  Vane, 
of  Hutton  Hall,  Bart. 

In  1767,  a divifion  of  common  was  hadnvithin  this  parifh,  when  an  allotment 
of  one  13th  part  was  given  to  the  church,  in  extindlion  of  tithes  for  the  common. 
The  lords  had  one  16th,  for  their  aflent  in  lieu  of  feignioral  rights,  without  af- 
fecting the  royalties. 

The  churchf  is  rcCtorial,  dedicated  to  Sr.  Mary,  according  to  Bifhop  Nicolfon; 

but 

* Denton’s  MS.  f The  church  has  lately  been  covered  with  blue  flate  and  otherwife  repaired, 
and  is  now  a very  decent  place  of  worflrip. 

SKELTON  RECTORY. 

Ded.  St.  Michael.* — Corpus  Chrifti  Col.  Oxon.  patrons. 

King’s  B.  43I.  2s.  8d.  halfpenny. — Real  value  250I. 

Incumbents. — 1291,  Adam  de  Levington — 1305,  Nich.de  Kirkbride,  p.  m.  Lcvington—-i3 ijf 
William  de  Kirkeby,  p.  m.  Kirkbride,  pref.  K.  Edw.  II.  Sir  Rich.  Kirkbride,  &c. — 1322,  Symon  de 
Kirkeby,  by  lapfe — 1 333»  Symon  de  Semcer — 1342,  David  de  Wallore,  pref.  Sir  Robert  Parving,  Knt. 
— John  Parving — 1358.  Robert  Parving,  p.  ref.  Parving,  pref.  Sir  Adam  Parving — 1377,  Adam  de 
Armftrong — 1377,  John  Fox  p.  m.  Armilrong,  pref.  Ralph  Baron  of  Grayftock — 1412,  Adam  de 
Aglionby — Hugh  Hodgfhon — 1561,  Henry  Dacre,  A.  B.  pref,  Sir  William  Dacre,  on  the  deprivation 
of  Hodglhon  by  the  queen’s  commiflioners,  on  refufal  to  take  the  oath  of  fupremacy — 1597,  Leo.  Scot, 
p.  ref.  Dacre,  pref.  grantees  of  Southaike — 1623,  Leo.  Millburn,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Scot,  pref.  truftee  of 

* It  has  been  conje&ured,  that  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  dedication,  arofe  from  the  method  of  holding  the  dedication 
feaft,  which  might  be  transferred  under  the  injunctions  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  fummer  feafon  to  Michaelmas. — But 
the  circumftance  of  the  chauntry  being  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  gives  the  probability  the  other  way;  and  that  is  ftrengthened. 
by  the  dedication  of  the  bells,  one  being  infcribed  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena , the  other  SanEle  Miclael  ora  pro  nobis;  with- 
out we  conceive  the  dedication  was  to  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary  jointly. 

In  1786,  there  were  135  families  in  this  parifh,  678  inhabitants. 

In  179a,  there  were  126  families  and  631  inhabitants,  all  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  decreafe  of  population  may 
be  attributed  to  two  recent  caufes,  the  inclofurc  of  the  common  lands,  which  occafioned  many  cottagers  to  quit  the  country, 
who  followed  an  idle  or  wandering  life,  and  increafed  the  number  of  ftrollers  and  vagrants;  and  the  uncommon  progrefs  ofc 
manufactories,  which  induced  multitudes  to  engage  their  children  therein.  It  muft  reft  in  the  events  of  time  to  fhew  which 
was  the  greater  evil;  and  to  decide,  whether  the  cultivation  of  wafte  lands  and  the  enlarging  of  farms  will  really  prove  a 
national  advantage. — The  harvefts  on  the  new  inclofed  lands  here  are  generally  very  late,  in  1792,  2Tft  OCtober,  much 
of  the  corn  remained  uncut.  The  land  is  cold  and  wet,  and  perhaps  rather  too  near  the  weftern  mountains.  Our  valuable 
correfpondent,  the  Rev.  S.  Lewthwaite,  to  whom  we  owe  much  information,  makes  this  judicious  remark, — .•  It  is  a 
“ queftion,  whether  fuch  ground  is  not  rather  marked  out  by  the  hand  of  nature,  as  a pajlure  for  flocks,  than  arable  land.” 

Tnt  Editors. 

“ There  are  in  this  parifh,  fundry  manfions  of  ancient  families,  who  are  now  only  nominis  umbra,  as  Harding  Caftle,  of 
•‘w'hich  part  of  a maiTy  fquare  tower  yet  remains — Allonby  Hall,  where  Sir  Frederick  Fletcher  Vane’s  manor  courts  arc 
n lioldcn,  and  Scales  Hall,  now  belonging  to  the  heirefs  of  the  late  Peter  Brougham  Lamplugh,  Efq.” 

S.  LiWTawAiT*: 

c.  c. 
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but  according  to  Dr.  Todd,  to  St.  Michael.  This  confufion  Teems  to  have  arifen 
from  the  dedication  of  a chaur.try  there  to  St.  Mary.  In  1607,  the  advowfon  was 
fold  to  Corpus  Chrifti,  Col.  Oxon.  by  Mr.  Southaike;  which  body,  by  truftees, 
have  conftantly  prefented  from  that  period. 

The 


C.  C.  C.  Oxonf — 1673,  Nath.  Cole,  A . M.  p.  m.  Millburn — 1683,  William  Ward,  A.  M p.  ref. 
Cole — 1711  Richard  Melmcs,  A.  M.  p.  m.  Ward. — 1 7 14,  John  Morland,  p.  ref.  Melmes — 1748,  Peter 
Peckard  A.  M.  p.  m.  Morland — 1760,  Samuel  Starky,  D.  D.  p.  ref.  Peckard — 1791,  Tovey  Jolliffe, 
B.  D.  p.  ref.  Starky. 

RECTORIA  DE  SKELTON. 


Jacobus  Geflynge  Reftor  ejufdem  Ecclie.  de  Skelton  habet  manfionem  et  Gleba  dift.  1 /.  /. 
Redtoriae  que  valent  p.  annu  coib  annis  — — — — — — Jo  40 

Idem,  Jacobus  habet  decim.  Garbar.  toci.  did.  p’chiae  quae  valent  coib  annis  * 323 

Idem,  Jacobus  habet  decim  feni  didt.  p’oehia  que  valet  coib  annis  — — — 30 

Idem  Jaoobus  habet  decim.  Lane  et  agnor.  que  valent  coib.  annis  — — — 30 

Idem,  Jacobus  habet  decim.  albo  ladli.  oblacon  ac  aliis  minut.  decis  qu.  p’ficuis  libr.  pafchalis  7 
que  valent  coib.  annis  — — — — — — — — J 5 0 

Sm.  totalis  valoris,  43I.  13.  4d.  de  quibus. 

Refoluc^ Senagii  1 jn  ref0jut>  feiiagH  Epo  Karlii  annuatim  folut.  — — 4 

Et  in  cons  p’cucon.  vifitacon.  didt.  Epifcop.  de  triennio  in  trienniu.  20s  3d.  et  fie  annuat.  1 

folut.  ___________  J 6 

Sm.  dedudt.  £.  10  9 

Et  rem.  43  2 7 xma  inde  4I.  6s.  3d.  f, 

Cantaria  bte  Marie  Virginis  in  Ecclia  de  Skelton. 

Thomas  Ellerton  capellanus  Cantarifta  ejufdem  habet  manfionem  didt.  cantaria  p’tin  quel 
val.  coibus  annis  — — — — — — — — — J 

Tdem,  Thomas  habet  divers,  terr.  ct  ten.  jacen.  in  Skelton  Lathes  et  in  Kailiolo  in  com.  7 
Cumbrie  que  ter.  et  ten.  valent  p.  annu.  coib.  annis  — — — — J + *4 

Sm.  totalis  valor.  £ . 4 1 5 2 de  quibs. 

^et°dfverfis^  ^ re^°lut-  Dno  regni  p.  cornagio  annuatim.  — — — 00 

Et  in  refoluc.  p.  Fofter  Turn  folut.  Ball.  Forefto  de  Inglewood  annuatim.  — — 02 

Et  in  refoluc.  dco  balliv.  p.  Fojier  Come  annuatim.  — — — — — 00 

Sm.  dedudt.  £.  o 3 3 

Et  rem.  4 J 1 11  xma.  inde  9s.  2d.  farth. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  King  Henry  VIII. 


Extent. J About  five  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and  two  miles  E.  to  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  is  cold  and  wet,  rifing  from  a clay The  beft  land  lies  about  Skelton 

and  a little  to  the  weft. — The  northern  part  was  common,  inclofed  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  contained 
about  4000  acres. — It  produces  moderate  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  peas. — Oats  the  chief  produc- 
tion.— The  havveft  is  late  here. — Agriculture  is  pradtifed  in  a mode  fimiliar  to  what  is  followed  in  the  adja- 
cent parilhes,  viz  two  crops  of  oats  after  one  of  wheat  or  barley. — The  foil  does  not  fuit  for  turnips  or  pota- 
toes.— The  late  inclofed  common  lands  appear  in  general  to  have  been  kept  too  long  in  tillage  without  re- 
newing by  laying  down,  which  has  rendered  it  in  many  parts  poor  and  barren. 

Rents.]  Average  of  the  pafture  8s. — Infields  20s. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  600  fheep,  which  are  fummered  upon  Patterdale  and  Penrith  fells,  (on 
the  latter  they  claim  a right,  as  being  within  the  foreft  of  Inglewood)  they  are  wintered  in  this  parilh. 
About  220  cows  are  kept,  180  young  cattle,  and  30  foals  on  an  average  yearly.  Horfes  about  15  hands 

$ Ejected  by  Cromwell’s  con^nifiioners,  and  reftored  by  King  Charles  II. 
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The  abovementioned  chauntry,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  which  was  founded  in  this 
church,  has  left  no  evidence  of  the  perfon  from  whom,  or  the  time  when,  it  had  its 
foundation.  It  was  well  endowed  with  lands,  which  after  the  dilfolution,  were 
granted  away  by  King  Edward  VI.  to  Ward  and  Venables  and  others. 

high,  and  cows  when  fatted  will  weigh  9ft.  or  9ft.  and  a half  per  quarter.  The  cattle  bred  here  are  f® 
much  efteemed,  that  cows  fell  for  10I.  1 ll.  or  12I.  a piece,  of  the  belt  forts  — The  grafs  is  elteemed  very 
feeding. 

Fuel.]  Chiefly  Coals  from  Warnel-fell. 

Game.]  Hares  and  Partridges. 

Roads.]  The  principal  one  leading  from  Penrith  to  Wigton. 

Rivers.]  None — fome  fmall  brooks. 

Quarries.]  Red  and  white  freellone,  but  will  not  drefs  well. — Alfo  limeltone. 

Wood.]  About  twenty  acres  of  alh  and  birch  wood. 

Poor.]  Maintained  in  a houfe  of  induftry,  hired  by  the  parilh  at  14I.  a year — for  each  perfon  a k 
allowance  of  2s.  per  week,  which  amounts  annually  to  about  70I. 

School.]  A fmall  one  unendowed. 

Tithes.]  A fmall  prefcription  in  lieu  of  tithes. 

Tenures.]  Parcel  of  the  parilh  is  of  cuftomary  tenure,  the  retl  freehold  held  under  the  Duke  of 
Devonlhire  and  Sir  Frederick  Fletcher  Vane. 

Antiquities.]  About  twenty  years  ago  a cairn  was  opened  at  Loaden-How,  in  which  two  urns  were 
found,  containing  bones  and  alhes,  with  a fmall  cup  in  each — fome  of  the  remains  of  an  enormous  fize.* 

Church  and  Church-Yard.]  On  a btafs  plate  in  the  church,  is  the  following  infeription,  “ Thomas 
“ Wilfon,  preiltee,  born  in  Skelton,  gave  unto  certayne  feolfees  in  trulle,  his  annuitie  of  20s.  that  he- 
“ bought  for  xxl.  of  Southate,  of  Hardrigge,  Efq.  to  be  given  unto  poore  of  the  parilhe  of  Skelton  afore- 
t(  fayd  yearlye,  to  be  paied  for  ever.”  An  Do.  1584. 

This  parilh,  in  the  year  1781,  contained  135  houfes,  and  687  inhabitants.  From  a calculation  made 
of  the  deaths,  on  an  average,  of  a few  years,  viz  from  1771  to  1780,  incluflve,  it  appears  that  one  in 
66  2-3ds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  parilh  dies  annually. 

An  Epitaph  in  the  Church -Yard  on  two  Sailors,  compofed  by  Mr.  Richardfon  of  Blencowe,  concludes  thus  e 

f “ Tho’  Boreas’  blafts,  and  Neptune’s  waves, 

Have  toff’d  us  to  and  fro  ; 

In  lpite  of  both,  by  God’s  decree. 

We  anchor  here  below. 

Tho’  here  we  lafe  in  harbour  lye, 

With  many  of  our  fleet, 

We  lhall  one  day  fet  fail  again. 

Our  Admiral,  Christ,  to  meet.” 

A flat  ftone  in  the  church-yard  marks  where  a dutiful  fon  depofitedthe  remains  of  his  mother. — Being- 
a frugal  hufbandman,  he  would  not  employ  a Hone-cutter,  bat  with  a tooth  of  his  harrow  made  this 
infeription, — 

Here  lys  the  body  of  An  Kay, 

“ Until  ye  res’reftion  day.” 

Aspect  and  General  Appearance.]  From  the  church,  the  lands  incline  north  and  fouth,  with 
a gentle  Hope  towards  the  bordering  levels. — In  general  the  lands  are  bare,  much  expofed  from  their  high 
fituation,  and  cold. 

ButLDiNGS.]  In  general  are  good — about  twelve  new  houfes  on  the  rnclofed  waftes. 

Estates.]  Are  fmall  about  40I  or  50I.  a year- Housman's  Notes. 

* Mr.  Simpfon,  of  Grafmcre,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  information,  as  before  obferved,  under  the  head 
of  Great  Sallteld, — adds,  “ That  the  farmer  removing  the  tumulus  or  cairn,  found  two  urns  covered  with  red  freeftone 
in  the  one  only  burnt  bones,  in  the  other  a Ikull  of  prodigious  fize.—  One  urn  was  broken,  hut  the  other  was  got  out  whole 
and  is  cow  preferred  at  Blencowe.  $ The  above  Epitaph  is  not  an  original -Tns  Ebjtors. 
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SOMETIMES  called  Caflle-Sowrerby,  from  an  old  fortrefs  there,  lies  to  the 
north,  and  is  wholly  inclofed  by  the  forell  of  Inglewood:  it  is  bounded  by 
Dalfton  on  the  N.  W.  Sebergham,  and  part  of  Caldbeck  to  the  W.  and  S.  VV. 
Grayllock  to  the  S.  Skelton,  and  the  hamlets  of  Braithwaite  and  Middlefceugh 
to  the  eaft ; is  divided  into  four  conflablewicks,  How,  Southernbv,  Row,  and 
Stockdalewath.  Of  the  foreft  of  Inglewood  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  at 
large  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work.  This  is  a manor  of  the  Duke  of  Devonfhire, 
who  purchased  it  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  the  lands  therein  are  held  by  copy 
of  court-roll,  rendering  a yearly  rent  and  a penny,  called  god’s  penny  fine,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  or  on  his  alienation ; but  nothing  is  paid  on  the  death  or 
change  of  lord.  The  land-holders  alfo  have  the  wood  growing  on  the  premifes. 
The  lands  defcend  to  the  heir  male,  and  in  failure  of  fuch  iffue,  to  the  females  as 
parceners ; and  the  widow  is  dowable  in  one  third  of  all  the  lands  of  which  her 
hufband  was  feized  after  marriage;  of  which  intereft  fhe  cannot  dived:  herfelf, 
during  coverture,  but  by  acknowledgement  before  the  homage  or  flevvard,  to  teffi- 
fy  that  luch  is  her  voluntary  acft. 

Upon  an  inclofure  of  common  lands,  in  the  feventh  year  of  the  prefent  king, 
the  a<B  directs  an  infranchifement  of  the  allotments,  fo  that  the  new  inclofures 
are  of  freehold  tenure,  An  excellent  regulation  took  place  in  this  divifion,  for 
extinguishing  tithes  in  kind;  even  an  increafe  of  mortmain,  mud  be  efteemed  be- 
neficial, where  there  is  no  probability  of  its  obftrudting  roads  or  navigation, 
when  compared  with  the  taking  of  the  tithes  in  kind ; a bar  to  national  improvement, 
and  productive  of  infinite  inconvenience  and  lofs  to  the  hufbandman.  An  allot- 
ment of  5 5 7 acres,  was  fet  out  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle,  as  impropriators, 
and  203  acres  to  the  vicar,  in  lieu  and  perpetual  difcharge  of  all  tithes.  reCtorial 
and  vicarial  within  the  parifh,  except  a modus  payment  of  20s.  from  Thiftlewood. 
For  inclofing  fuch  allotments,  and  making  proper  ereClions  thereon,  fo  much  land 
as  fhould  raife  700I.  was  dire&ed  to  be  fold.  The  lord,  for  his  8th  fhare,  had 
470  acres. 

The  church*  Bands  at  the  extremity  of  the  parifh,  and  was  originally  reCtorial.f 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  or  Kentegern.  Singular  prefentations  have  been 

made 

* This  parifh  contains  170  families,  4 Quakers  2 Prefbyterians,  2 Papifts. 
f SOWERBY  VICARAGE, 

Dedicated  to  St.  Mungo,  prior,  et  conv.  Carl,  props.  Dean  and  Chapter  Carl,  patrons. 

K.  Books,  17I.  1 os.  5d.  Cert.  val.  40I.  2s.  2d.  Real  val.  130I.  increafed  by  the  inclofure  of  com- 
mon from  gel.  per  ann. 

Incumbents.]  Rychard  de  Wytton — Will,  de  Londors  1294,  p.  ref.  Wytton,  pref.  J.  Baliol,  King 
of  .'icots. — John  de  Langton  cancellarium  Angliae  1204,  p.  m.  Londors,  pref.  A.  Beck,  Bilhop  of  Dur- 
ham, grantee  of  J.  BalioT,  K.  of  S — 1295?  Henry  de  Rye,  pref.  A Beck,  Bifhop  of  Durham 1300, 

Henry 
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made  to  this  benefice,  one  by  J.  Baliol  king  of  Scots,  A.  D.  1294,^  the  other  by 
Anthony  Beck,  Biihop  of  Durham,  as  grantee  of  the  fame  perfonage ; one  of  the 
clerks  prefented  by  Bifhop  Beck,  was  John  de  Langton,  no  lefs  in  dignity  than  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  afterwards  made  BiiTtiop  of  Ely.§  Beck  prefented 

the 


Henry  de  Rither,  pref.  Beck,  Bifhop  of  Durham  — 1309,  John  de  Jargole,  p,  m.  Rither,  pref,  Beck, 
refufed  inflitution  : Allan  de  Frifington,  pref.  pr.  and  conv.  Carl. — 1312,  John  de  Schilton,  p ref. 
Frifington,  pref.  pr.  et  conv  Carl. — 1334,  John  de  Carlifle. — 1334,  Richard  de  Wylford,  p.  ref.  Carlifle, 
pref.  pr.  et  conv.  Carlifle — 1338,  Patricius  Culwen,  p.  m.  Wylford,  pref.  pr.  et  conv.  Carlifle — 1360, 
John  de  Penrith,  p.  m.  Culwen,  pref.  pr.  et  conv,  Carlifle — 1385,  John  de  Carlifle, — John  Brifco,  clerk, 
— 1571,  Thomas  Scott,  p.  m.  Brifco,  pref.  Bifhop  Barne,  by  lapfe. — 1584,  Leo.  Scott,  p.  ref.  Scott, 
pref.  Dean  and  Chapter  Carlifle — 1623,  William  Fairfax,  B.  A.  p.  m.  Scott,  pref.  White,  D.  D.  Dean 
and  Chapter  Carlifle — 1664,  Edward  Waterhoufe,  p.  ref.  Fairfax,  pref.  Dean  and  Chapter  Carlifle — 
1705,  Chr.  Whittingdale,  p.  m.  Waterhoufe,  by  lapfe. — 1718,  James  Clarke,  p.  ref.  Whittingdalc, 
pref.  Dean  and  Chapter,  Carlifle — 1739,  Jof.  Sevithwaite,  p.  m.  Clarke  pref.  ibid. — 1762,  John 
Twentyman,  p.  m.  Sevithwaite,  pref.  ibid — 1792,  Jof.  Dacre,  Carlifle,  B.  D.  pref.  Dean  and  Chapter 
Carlifle. 


VICARIA  DE  SOWERBY. 


Chrifloferus  Slee  prior  Ecclie  Catbedralis  Karlii  vicarius  ejufdem  Ecclie  de  Sowerby  1 .. 
habet  manfionem  et  Glebam  ibm  didl.  vicar,  p’tin.  quae  valent  coib.  annis  - - - - 0 4° 

Idem,  Chrifloferus  habet  decim.  feni  ditl.  p’oehie  que  valet  coibus  annis  - - - - o 41 

Idem,  Chrifloferus  habet  decim  Lini  et  Canobi  di£l  p’oehie  que  vale’t  coib.  annis  o 6 

Idem,  Chrifloferus  habet  decim.  Lane  et  Agn.  43s.  et  decim  alb.  didl.  p’oehie  61.  que")  g 

Idem,  Chrifloferus  habet  oblac  alterag.  nrinut.  de’eis  ac  aliis  emolument  et  p’ficuis  libri  ) 
pafchalis  que  valent  coib.  annis  - J 5 11 

Sm  total  valoris.  1 81.  2s.  8.  de  quibus. 

Refcluc.  Reddit.  In  redditu  refolut.  dno  regi  p.  libera  firma  terr.  et  Glebe  di£l.  vicariel  ^ 

Senag.  et  al.  J annuatim  j 

Et  in  refoluc.  Epo  Karlii  p.  fenagio  annuatim  - --  --  --  --  - °4 

Et  in  coni  folut.  dco  dno  epo  p.  fublidio  five  p’  cucon  vifitat.  de  triennio  in  trienniu,  4s.  1 

et  lie  annuatim  - - - 

Sm  dedudl.  £.  0x2  1 

Et  rem.  17  10  3 xma  inde  35s.  h. 
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j Johannes  Dei  grat.  rex  Scotorum,  venerabili  in  Chriflo  patri  ac  amico  fuo  quam  plurimum  confidenti 
domino  johanni  eadem  gratia  Cailiolenti  epifeopo  falutem  et  flnceram  in  domino  charitatem  et  diledtionem. 
Ad  ecclefiam  de  Sourebv  veftrte  diocefeos  curam  animarum  habentem  per  acceptiouem  et  admiffionem 
magiflri  Richardi  de  Wytton  quondam  recloris  ejufdem  de  ecclefia  de  Hawyk  Glafgueniis  diocefeos 
confimilem  curam  habente  vacantem,  cujus  ecclefia  de  Soureby  jus  patronatus  ad  nos  fpedlare  dignofei- 
tur  magiflrum  Willielmum  de  Londors  clericum  noflrum  diretlum  et  fidelem  vobis  charitatis  intuitu  pre- 
fentarnus  per  prefentes,  patevnitatem  veftram  attentius  rogantes,  quatenus  didlum  magiflrum  Willielmum 
ad  prseaidtam  ecclefiam  de  Soureby  benigne  ac  fine  difficultate  admittentes,  in  eadem  inflitui,  et  in 
corporalem  poffefilonem  ejufdem  cum  pertinentiis  induci,  et  indudtum  defendi  faciatis.  Per  quod  a Deo 
meritum,  et  a nobis  grates  fp'  dales  recipere  valeatis.  In  cujus  tei  tdlimonium,  prasfeutibus  literis  figillum 
noflrum  apponi  fecimus.  Teflibus  Johanne  comyn.  Alexandio  de  Ballo  camario  Scotiae.  Galfrido  de 
Moubray  jufticiario  noflro,  Laoden  et  Thoma  Rau  militibus.  Apud  Jedd.  20  Apr.  anno  regni  noflri 
fecundo. 

0 Venerabili  in  Chriflo  patri  domino  Johanni  Dei  gratia  Karliolenfi  epifeopo  Antoninus  eadem  per- 
miffione  dunelmenfis  epifcopus  falutem  fraternap  charitatis  continuum  inctementum.  Ad  ecclefiam  de 
Sourebv  veflrse  diocefeos  vacantem  et  ad  noltram  advocationem  fpeftantem  ratione  donationis  et  concefli- 

onis 
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the  two  next  fucceeding  redtors.  In  1307,  King  Edward  III.  who  had  deprived 
Beck  of  Penrith,  and  other  churches,  alio  feized  on  this,  and  granted  it,  and  the 
whole  appropriation,  to  the  priory  and  convent  of  Carlifle.  which  was  confirmed 
by  Bifhop  Halton,  an  aflignment  of  a certain  portion  of  the  revenue  to  a vicar. 
Beck,  in  1309,  then  having  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  Jerufalem.  in  contempt  of 
the  act  of  his  fovereign,  who  had  deprived  him  of  this  church,  prefented  thereto 
one  John  de  Jargole  ; but  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe  refufed  his  admiflion,  and  in- 
ftituted  the  prefentee  of  the  convent. 

In  1750,  a ft  i pend  of  5 1.  was  fecured  out  of  lands  by  John  Sowerby,  fora  fchool 
in  Row  bound  in  thisparifh.  The  conftitution  limiting  two  poor  children  to  pay 
6d.  a quarter  only  ; children  of  parifhioners,  2s.  and  others  2s.  6d.  to  be  taught 
Englilh,  Latin,  writing,  and  accompts.|J 

In 

onis  domini  J.  Dei  gratia  regis  Scotorum  quondam  patroni  ejufdem,  diledlum  nobis  in  Chrifto  dominum 
Johannem  de  Langton  cancellarium  Anglioe  vobis  pnefentamus ; fupplicantes  quatenus  ipfum  ad  eandetn 
ecclefiam  per  hanc  noftram  prefentationem  admittere,  et  reftorem  inftituere  velitis  in  eadem.  In  cujus 
rei  teftimonium  has  literas  noftras  vobis  tranfmittimus  patentes  Dat’  London’  14  die  menfis  Junii  ann. 
Dni.  1294.  et  confecrationis  noftrae  undecimo. 

||  A nieffuage  in  Sowerby  Row,  and  two  clofes  adjoining,  called  Topping  Garth  and  Croft,  furren- 
dered  by  the  verge  to  the  ufe  of  Jofeph  Robinfon.  The  fchoolmafter  to  be  chofen  by  the  truftees  ; the 
vicar  of  Callle  Sowerby  always  to  be  one  of  the  truftees,  with  two  others,  and  when  one  of  the  two  die3, 
the  furvivors,  within  20  days,  to  chufe  another  ; but  on  default,  the  heir  of  the  truftec  dying,  (hall  be 
the  fucceffor. 

Extent.]  Six  miles  N.  and  S — One  mile  and  a half  E.  and  W. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Clay  prevails  moil. — The  northern  part  of  the  parifti  is  more  loamy,  and  moll 
fertile  ; the  fouthern  parts  moft  expofed,  wet,  cold,  and  barren.  The  produce,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
peas  ; no  turnips,  few  potatoes,  and  little  clover. — Corn  is  late  in  ripening ; but  there  are,  notwithftand- 
ing,  good  crops,  and  it  is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmer.  A great  trail  of  cultivated  common  land* 
inclofed  about  26yeatsago,  when  firft  broken  up,  produced  luxuriant  crops,  which  continued  for  feveral 
years  ; at  length  it  became  remarkably  barren,  being  exhaufted,  as  the  farmers  imagine  from  conftant  lim- 
ing, in  too  long  a courfe  of  tillage.  But,  as  the  idea  of  effete,  or  worn-out  lands,  is  perfectly  unphilofa- 
phical,  a little  more  attention  and  experience  will  drew  them  how  their  prefent  erroneous  fyftem  of  ex- 
ceflive  ploughing  and  liming  may  eafily  be  remedied. 

Estates  and  Rents.]  Farms  in  this  parifti  are  from  100 1.  a year  to  12!.  The  beft  old  inclofures 
let  at  2 5s.  per  acre. — The  new  inclofures  feven  or  eight  ftiillings  on  an  average. 

Horses  and  Cattle.]  Horl'es  in  general,  about  15  hands  high. — Since  the  great  increafe  in  value 
of  horfes,  almoft  every  farmer  breeds.  Black  cattle  are  neither  numerous  nor  large,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  hay.  When  fatted,  come  up  to  about  7ft.  per  quarter  : nearly  two  thirds  of  the  calves  are  fatted. 

FupL.]  Coal  from  Warnel  fell,  and  wood. 

Game,  See.]  Hares  and  partridges. — About  Sowerby  Row,  fometimes  a breed  of  foxes  is  found. 

Roads.]  The  chief  are  from  Wigton  to  Penrith,  and  from  Helket  Newmarket  to  Carlifle  ; in  good 

repair. 

Rivers  and  Fish  ] This  parifti  is  bounded,  on  the  eaftern  and  weftern  fides,  by  the  rivers  Caldew 
and  Roe  ; in  which  are  trouts  and  other  ftream  fifti. 

Quarries. J Freeftone  and  limeftone. 

Poor.]  A houfe  for  their  reception  ; cxpences  about  icol.  per  ann. 

Schools.]  One  at  Sowerby  Row,  ftipend  5I. — A fmall  one  near  Raughtonhead  chapel. 

Tithes.]  The  parifti  difeharged,  except  a Angle  eftate,  viz.  Mr.  Halton’s. 

Buildings.]  The  dwelling  houfes  good,  with  fuitable  conveniences. — About  nine  new  houfeholda 
©n  the  improved  lands. 
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In  the  village  of  Southernby,  is  the  feat  of  J.  Fallowfield  (author  of  various 
mifcellaneous  eflays  and  poems)  fnuated  on  the  weft  fide  of  Hewinhill.  The 
buildings  and  gardens  ftand  on  a part  of  what  was  called  the  Town-green,  be- 
fore the  commons  were  inclofed,  and  are  laid  out  on  inclining  ground,  fo  as  to 
command  a beautiful  profpecft.  The  fruit-trees,  fhrubs  &c.  are  well  chofen  for 
the  climate,  and  are  in  a very  flourifhing  ftate.  This  is  an  example  of  what 
great  improvement  the  lands  are  capable,  when  under  the  hands  of  a judicious 
cultivator. 

Raughton-head  Chapel  (or  Roe-town-head,  fo  called,  mod  probably,  from 
the  fmall  river  Raw,  or  Rowe  that  runs  near  it)  in  this  parifh,  after  lying  long  in 
ruins,  was  rebuilt  in  1678,  and  confecrated  by  Bifhop  Rainbow.  It  was  a fecond 
time  rebuilt,  at  the  expence  of  the  inhabitants  in  1760,  in  order  to  render  it  com- 

Antiquities.]  On  Caftle-hill  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fortrefs. 

Aspect  and  General  Appearance.]  The  fituation  elevated,  the  lands  incline  to  the  eaft  and 
north. — A heavy  foil. — Quickfet  hedges,  and  oak  wood  in  hedge  rows,  &c.— Wood  abounds  molt  in 
the  northern  part,  where  alinoft  every  hedge  is, planted,  fo  that  at  a diftance,  the  country  looks  like  a 
park  or  for  eft. Housman’s  Notes. 

Antiquities.]  In  the  diftrift  of  How-Bound,  is  a lofty  hill  called  the  Caftle-hill,  from  whence 
Sowerby  has  moft  probably  taken  the  name  of  Cajile  Sowerby.  On  the  top,  the  rock  has  been  dug  into, 
and  tradition  fays,  it  was  fortified  with  a pallifado,  or  out-works  of  wood:  on  the  north  and  weft  fides, 
fpacious  ways  have  been  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  to  the  fummit:  and  at  a few  yards  diftance,  there  is  a 
circular  cavity  formed  in  the  rock,  about  18  yards  in  diameter,  the  entrance  about  three  feet  in  width  ; 
there  were  iron  crooks,  which  ftiew  that  it  was  ftiut  up  in  times  of  danger,  perhaps  to  fecure  the  cattle 
againft  the  borderers. 

This  hill,  is  part  of  one  of  the  ten  principal  eftates  in  the  parilh,  formerly  called  Red-  fpears ; the 
owners  of  thefe  lands,  did  their  lingular  fervice  by  riding  through  the  town  of  Penrith  on  Whitfun- 
, Tuefday  brandifhing  their  fpears.  Thefe  were  of  the  order  of  Red-knights,  mentioned  in  our  law-books: 
a name  derived  from  the  Saxon  Rad  Equitatus  and  Cynt  minifter , who  held  their  lands,  by  ferving  the 
lord  on  horfeback.  Bradton,  lib.  2.  chap.  26.  faith  of  them,  Debcnt  equitare  cum  domine  fuo  de  manerio 
in  maneriuvi , vel  cum  domini  uxore.  Fleta,  lib,  3.  cap.  14.  In  times  of  peace,  it  is  prefumed  they  held 
the  annual  fervice  above  noted,  to  challenge  the  enemies  of  their  country,  or  thofe  who  might  difpute  the 
title  of  the  lord,  iimilar  to  the  parade  of  the  champion  of  England.  The  fpears  were  about  nine  feet  in 
length,  and  till  within  this  century,  fome  of  them  remained  in  the  proprietors  houfes,  where  they  were 
ufually  depofited.  Thefe  Red-Spsarj  were  fureties  to  the  fheriff  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the  reft 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  ancient  owners  of  the  eftate  now  particular)’  noted,  (and  the  prefent  owner,  Mr. 
James  Ellwood,  of  Wharton  houfe)  annually  l'erved  a*  jurors  at  the  forelt  court,  held  near  Helket,  on  St. 
Barnabas  day,  by  which  they  were  exempted  from  all  parilh  offices. 

Sowerby  common  anciently  abounded  in  oak  wood  ; on  breaking  up  of  the  land,  a great  number  of 
pit-fteads  were  found,  where  the  wood  had  been  reduced  to  charcoal:  Iimilar  appearances  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Broadfield  common. 

There  were  two  ftone  erodes  on  the  common,  which  in  many  places  are  called  Corps  Croffes,  where 
the  corps  was  refted,  on  its  being  borne  to  the  church,  and  according  to  the  ancient  formulary,  a ffiort 
prayer  was  offered  up. 

How-hill,  which,  it  may  be  prefumed,  gave  name  to  the  diftrift,  called  from  thence  How-Bound,  bears 
fome  remarkable  traces  of  diftant  antiquity.  On  the  crown  of  this  hill,  is  a circular  inclofure,  mounded 
with  ftone  and  earth  about  21  yards  in  diameter,  with  an  opening,  or  entrance,  on  the  fouth  lide;  large 
oaks  have  grown  tlnough  the  mound.  We  may  give  a fuller  account  of  the  antiquities  of  this  parilh, 
and  deferibe  them,  when  we  treat  of  the  largeft  monumi  nt  of  this  kind  in  the  county,  fituated  on 
Carrock-fell,  in  the  parifh  of  Caldbeck. 

We  make  our  grateful  acknowledgements  to  Mr.  Robert  Swell,  of  Bridgehoufe,  for  his  communi- 
«‘.ious- —The  Editors. 
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modious  for  an  increafcd  congregation  ; and  is  now  handfomely  Balled  with  oak. 
The  former  chapel,  tradition  fays,  was  fo  homely  an  edifice,  that  it  was  thatched 
with  fern.  The  nomination  ot  the  curate,  is  in  the  vicar  of  Cafile-Sowerby  and 
twelve  truflees,  regularly  chofen  by  a majority  of  the  inhabitants  alTembled,  fix 
from  Bufiabeck,  and  fix  from  Stocklewath  bounds ; the  vicar  has  the  firft  and  lad 
vote,  the  truftces  have  one  vote  each.  1 he  ancient  falary  was  about  3!.  a-year;  it 
was  augmented  by  lot  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  in  1737,  and  further,  by  200I.  in 
conjunction  with  the  like  fum,  from  the  countefs  dowager  Gower’s  donation,  which 
being  difpofed  of  in  the  purchafe  of  lands,  make  the  prefent  income  amount  to  near 
30I.  a-year.  Bifhop  Ofbaldifion  ufurped  the  power  of  nominating,  in  the  inftance 
of  Mr.  Bew'ley,  but  that  pretended  right  has  been  relinquifhed.  It  is  reported  to 
us,  that  few  places  of  public  worfhip,  are  better  attended  than  this:  part  of  which 
laudable  exercife  of  duty,  we  hope,  may  be  duly  attributed  to  the  propriety  6f  the 
minifter. 

The  fuccefiion  6f  chaplains,  reported  to  us,  is  as  follows:  Jo.  Sharpies — Rich. 
Wilfon, — William  Langhorn, — Thomas  Richardfon, — Ifaac  Johnfon, — Thomas 
Wetherall, — Rich.  Mandeville, — Jo.  Bewley, — Jo.  Hindfon, — Henry  Denton, — 
William  Monkhoufe. 

There  is  one  manor  within  this  chapelry  belonging  to  William  Blamir.e,  Efq. 
of  Oaks,  in  the  parifh  of  Dalfion. 

There  are  no  common  lands  within  the  chapelry,  and  the  efiates  are  not  large; 
few  above  tool,  a-year,  and  many  only  iol.  a year. 

The  fituation  of  Raughton-head  is  admirable.  The  fouthern  profpcdt  from 
thence,  contains  a beautiful  fcene  of  cultivated  lands,  bounded  by  Carrick  and 
Caldbeck  fells.  To  the  weft,  you  have  a view  of  the  bifhop’s  palace  of  Rofe,  and 
the  banks  of  the  river  Caldew,  To  the  north,  is  a fine  cultivated  tradt,  graced 
with  Holme-hill:  and  to  the  eaft  looking  upon  Inglewood  foreft,  you  have  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Row,  with  the  villages  of  Gatefgill  and  Stocklewath. 

The  computed  diftance  of  Raughton-head  from  Carlifie  is  feven  miles  and  a 
half,  S.  W.  From  Penrith  J2  miles,  N.  W.  From  Wigton  10  miles,  S.  E. 
and  from  Helket-New-Market  6 miles,  N.  E. 

Adjoining  to  the  chapel-yard,  a fchool-houfe  was  eredted  in  1744,  by  Mr.  John 
Head  of  Foxley-henning ; the  patronage  of  the  fchool,  is  in  the  before-mentioned 
twelve  truftees.  An  endowment  of  20L  was  left  by  will,  in  1762,  by  Mr.  Sevith- 
waite,  then  vicar,  but  was  never  enjoyed : he  alfo  left  20I.  to  be  placed  out  at  in- 
tereft,  w hich  he  diredled  flrould  be  yearly  applied  in  purchafing  Biffoop  Beveridge’s 
Thoughts  on  Religion » and  the  Bijbop  of  Mann’s  EJfay for  the  inflruflion  of  the  Indians , 
to  be  given  to  the  poor  boufe-keepers  of  the  parifh. 

This  chapelry  contains  382  inhabitants,  all  of  the  church  of  England.* ** 

* We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  William  Monkhoufe,  for  much  information  relative  to 
this  chapelry. The  Editors. 

This  parifh,  in  the  year  1750,  confifled  of  156  houfes;  and  in  the  year  1781,  of  170. 
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We  'were  favoured  'With  the  Population  of  the  following  Par  if  yes  after  thofe  Parts  of  the  Work  were  print- 
ed of;  they  were  college  d by  a Phyftcian  of  eminence  in  1781,  from  the  various  Regtftrs , which  wc  here 

infer f,  that  the  reader  may  contrajl  them  with  the  prefent  State  of  Population. 

Brampton , ( p.  130.) — In  the  year  1730,  confided  of  236  families,  of  which  52  were  Prelhyterians, 

2 Papifts,  1 Quaker. 

/Unfable,  (p.  194-) — In  the  year  1750,  condded  of  80  houfes;  in  i 7 8"  1 , of  87,  which  contained 
522  inhabitants. 

Croglin,  (p.  202.) — In  1781,  contained  207  inhabitants.  From  a calculation  made  of  the  deaths,  on 
an  average  of  ten  years,  viz.  1771  to  1 7 8. 1 inclufive  it  appears,  that  one  in  41  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  paiiih  dies  annually. 

Kirkofwald,  (p  204.) — In  the  year  1750,  confided  of  1 6 1 houfes;  and  in  1781,  of  177. 

Renwick,  (p.  2 1 1.) — In  the  year  1 750,  confided  of  50  houfes  ; in  the  year  1781,  of  45,  which  coir* 
tained  189  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  in  47  !*4th  dies  annually. 

Alfton , (p.  213.) — In  the  year  1750,  confided  of  836  houfes;  and  1781,  of  865. 

Melmerby,  (p.  217.) — In  the  year  1750,  confided  of  53  houfes;.  In  1781,  of  50,  which  contained 
226  inhabitants,  of  whom  one  in  75  1 -3d  dies  annually. 

Oufy,  (p.  223.) — In  the  year  1750,  confided  of  58  houfes  : in  1781,  of  52  which  contained  215 
inhabitants,  of  whom  one  in  53  3’4ths  dies  annually. 

" ■ 1 "V 

Grayfock,  (p.  347.) — In  the  year  1750,  confided  of  488  houfes ; and  in  the  year  1781,  of  494. 

Newton,  (p.  345.) — In  the  year  1750,  confided  of  46  houfes ; in  the  year  1781,  of  47,  which  con* 
tained  198  inhabitants.  From  a calculation  made  of  the  deaths,  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  viz.  from 
1771  to  1780  inclufive  it  appears  that  one  in  28  2-7ths  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  paridi  dies  annually. 
It  mud  here  be  remarked,  that  Hutton  and  Newton  are  adjoining  parilhes,  and  both  very  fmall,  yet  the 
former  during  the  period  of  ten  years,  from  1771  to  1780,  appears  to  have  been  the  mod  healthy  of 
all  the  parilhes  in  the  county,  which  I have  examined,  and  the  latter  the  mod  unhealthy,  At  fird  I 
imagined  fome  error  might  have  happened  in  tranferibing  the  regiders.  They  were  re-examined,  but  no 
error  appeared.  Both  regiders  feemed  alfo  to  be  perfedt  and  regular.  It  then  occured  to  me,  that  it 
was  poffible,  fome  fatal  epidemic,  or  the  fmall  pox,  might  have  raged  in  Newton,  which  Hutton  had 
efcaped.  This,  however  was  not  the  cafe,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hutton 
had  been  buried  in  Newton,  during  the  pariod  alluded  to.  How,  therefore,  to  account  for  this  remark- 
able difference  in  the  falubrity  of  the  two  parifhes,  I know  not. — Upon  an  average,  each  houfe  in  Leatlv 
Ward,  contains  4 3'4ths  perfons;  and  upon  an  average,  one  perfon  in  56  2-3ds,  dies  annually. 

For  the  fake  of  connexion  in  the  further  profecution  of  this  work,  we  proceed 
to  the  Parish  of  Millum. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  MILLUMf 
(in  allerdale  ward  above  derwlnt) 

COMPREHENDS  the  whole  of  the  peninfula  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  fea 
breaking  up  the  channel  of  the  river  Dudden,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the 
county  on  the  fouth,  as  the  ocean  is  on  the  weft. 

Great  part  of  this  parifn  lies  on  a fiat,  and  is  expofed  to  a torrent  of  air  that 
rulhes  up  the  gulph,  from  the  Irifh  channel;  fo  that  the  lands  are  diftrcffed  with 
two  natural  evils,  beating  rains,  and,  in  dry  weather,  driving  and  overwhelming 
fands,  which  are  carried  by  the  winds  to  an  amazing  diftance;  both  which  are 
great  enemies  to  cultivation,  and  hurt  the  ordinary  vegetation. 

The  Castle  of  Milium  has  been  ncgle&ed  for  many  ages;  it  has  chiefly  con- 
lifted  cf  one  large  fquare  tower,  embrazured,  and  guarded  with  corner  turrets ; 
the  whole  defended  by  a curtain  wall  and  deep  foffe.  The  outworks  are  not  now 
to  be  traced,  as  ftables  and  out-houfes  for  the  farmholds  are  placed  round  the 
tower ; the  caftle  being  occupied  by  the  farmer  of  the  lands. — “ Amongft  the 
manors  pertaining  to  the  barony  of  Egremont,  the  lordfhip  or  feigniory  of  Milium , 
(in  the  fouth-weft  corner  of  the  faid  barony)  is  the  firft,  and  of  greateft  liberties, 
containing  alfo  in  itfelf  divers  manors,  which  are  holden  of  Milium,  (as  Milium, 
is  of  Egremont)  immediately,  with  fome  difference  of  fervice. 

“ This  manor  reacheth  from  the  river  of  Dudden  into  Elk,  ten  long  miles  in 
length,  and  from  the  weft  fea  up  into  the  mountains  above  the  manor  of  Thwaites 
about  fix  miles  in  breadth,  in  form  triangular.  It  is  moft  inhabited  along  the 
rivers  of  Dudden  and  Efk,  and  on  the  fea  coaft:  the  reft  is  foreft  ground,  hills 
and  great  mountains,  beft  fitting  for  fheep  pafture. 

“ Milium  Caftle,  the  ancient  feat  and  capital  manfion  of  this  manor,  is  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  river  Dudden,  and  through  length  of  time  threatens  ruin. 
Howbeit  the  lords  thereof  make  it  ftill  their  dwelling  place  and  abode,  holding 
themfelves  content,  that  the  old  manner  of  rtrong  building  there,  with  the  goodly 
demefnes  and  commodities  which  both  land  and  fea  afford  them,  and  the  ftately 
parks  full  of  huge  oaks  and  timber  woods,  and  fallow  deer,  do  better  witnefstheir 
ancient  and  prefent  greatnefs  and  worth,  than  the  painted  vanities  of  our  times 
do  grace  our  new  upftarts. 

“ This  great  manor,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  I.  was  given  by  William 
Mefchines,  Lord  of  Egremont,  to*****  de  Boyvill,  father  to  Godard  de  Boyvill, 
(named  in  ancient  evidences  Godardus  Dapifer)  who,  being  of  Milium,  did  give 
unto  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Furnefs  a carucate  of  land  there,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, called  yet  to  this  day  Monk  torce , which  Arthur,  the  fon  of  Godard,  con- 
firmed unto  the  abbey,  and  after  him,  in  like  fort,  his  fon  and  heir,  Henry,  the 
fon  of  Arthur,  referving  only  the  harts  and  hinds,  wild  boars  and  their  kinds,  and 
all  aries  of  hawks.  ^ 

f Perhaps  fo  called  from  its  fituation  on  3 peninfula  running  with  a fharp  beak  or  point  into 
the  fea.  ’ 
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" But  whatfoever  the  Lord  of  Egremont,  William  Mefchines,  referved  upon 
the  firft  grant  of  the  Boyvills,  whether  demefne  or  foreft  liberties,  Dame  Cicely 
Romely,  (one  of  the  coheirs  of  William  Fitz  Duncan)  Countefs  of  Albemarle , to 
vvhofe  pofterity  this  Milium  was  allotted  by  partition,  gave  and  fully  confirmed 
the  fame  to  the  faid  Arthur  Fdtz  Godard,  and  to  Henry  his  fon,  and  their  heirs, 
by  her  charter  yet  extant,  under  feal,  bounding  the  lame  thus — “ Dedi  et  concept 
HenricQ  filio  Arthur i et  Haredibns  jus  Herediiar.  viz.  tot  am  ter  ram  et  tot.  feodum  inter 
EJ1<  et  Doddon  cum  p'tineniiis &c.  And  Dame  Hawife,  her  foie  daughter  and 
heir,  then  the  wife  of  William  de  Mandevill,  advifed  her  hulband  to  confirm  it. 
And  for  a recognition  of  the  grant  made  to  the  Boyvills,  Arthur,  and  Henry  his 
fon,  by  Dame  Cicely,  the  Countefs,  they  paid  to  King  Henry  II.  for  a poft  fine, 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  five  couple  of  hounds,  the  records  terming  them,  decern 
fugatores.  And  an  old  tradition  makes  thefe  Boyvills  to  have  been  very  near  of 
kin  to  the  Lords  of  Egremont,  and  gives  us  an  account  of  the  occafion  upon  which 
Milium  was  transferred  to  the  faid  Boyvills,  which  is  faid  to  be  thus ; the  Baron 
of  Egremont  being  taken  prifoner  beyond  the  feas  by  the  infidels,  could  not  be 
redeemed  without  a great  ranfom,  and  being  for  England,  entered  his  brother 
or  kinfman  for  his  furety,  promifing,  with  all  poftible'fpeed,  to  fend  him  money  to 
fet  him  free;  but  upon  his  return  home  to  Egremont,  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
moft  unnaturally  and  unthankfully  fuffered  his  brother  to  lie  in  prifon,  in  great 
diftrefs  and  extremity,  until  the  hair  was  grown  to  an  unufual  length,  like  to  a 
woman’s  hair.  The  Pagans  being  out  of  hopes  of  the  ranfom,  in  great  rage 
moft  cruelly  hanged  up  their  pledge,  binding  the  long  hair  of  his  head  to  a beam 
in  the  prifon,  and  tied  his  hands  fo  behind  him,  that  he  could  not  reach  to  the 
top  where  the  knot  was  faftned  to  loofe  himfelf:  during  his  imprifonment,  the 
Paynim’s  daughter  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  fought  all  good  means  for  his 
deliverance,  but  could  not  enlarge  him  : (he  underftanding  of  this  laft  cruelty  by 
means  made  to  his  keeper,  entered  the  prifon,  and  taking  her  knife  to  cut  the  hair, 
being  haftened,  fhe  cut  the  fkin  of  his  head,  fe  as,  with  the  weight  of  his  body,  he 
rent  away  the  reft,  and  fell  down  to  the  earth  half  dead  ; but  fhe  prefently  took 
him  up,  caufing  furgeons  to  attend  himfecretly,  till  he  recovered  his  former  health 
beauty,  and  ftrength,  and  fo  entreated  her  father  for  him,  that  he  fet  him  at  liberty. 
Then,  defirous  to  revenge  his  brother’s  ingratitude,  he  got  leave  to  depart  to  his 
country,  and  took  home  with  him  the  hatterell  of  his  hair,  rent  off  as  aforefaid, 
and  a bugle-horn,  which  he  commonly  ufed  to  carry  about  him,  when  he  was  in 
England,  where  he  fhortly  arrived,  and  coming  towards  Egremont  Caftle  about 
noontide  of  the  day,  where  his  brother  was  at  dinner,  he  blew  his  bugle-horn, 
which  (fays  the  tradition)  his  brother  the  baron  prefently  acknowledged,  and 
thereby  conjeeftured  his  brother’s  return  ; and  then  fending  his  friends  and  fervants 
to  learn  his  brother’s  mind  to  him,  and  how  he  had  efcaped,  they  brought  back  the 
report  of  all  the  miferable  torment  which  he  had  endured  for  his  unfaithful 
brother  the  baron,  which  fo  aftonifhed  the  baron  (half  dead  before  with  the 
fhameful  remembrance  of  his  own  difloyalry  and  breach  of  promife)  that  he 
abandoned  all  company,  and  would  not  look  on  his  brother  till  his  juft:  wrath  was 
pacified  by  diligent  entreaty  of  the  friends.  And  to  be  fure  of  his  brother’s 
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future  kindneft,  he  gave  the  lordjbipof  Milium  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Where- 
upon the  firft  Lords  of  Milium  gave  for  their  arms  the  horn  and  the  hatlerell. 

“ But  whatever  the  occafion  of  the  grant  was,  the  Boyvills  were  from  the  place 
called  de  Milium,  and  have  anciently  held  the  fame  with  great  liberties,  and  had 
Jura  Rcpaha  there.  John  Huddlefton  did  preferibe  thereto  in  the  20th  year  of 
King  Edward  I.  and  was  allowed  before  Hugh  de  Creftingham  in  the  pleas  of  quo 
warranto,  holden  for  the  king. 

“ The  Boyvils  held  the  fame  in  their  i flue  male  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  I. 
until  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  above  one  hundred  years,  viz, 

“ Boyvill,  firft  Lord  of  Milium — Godardus  Dapifer  his  fon — Arthur  Fitz. 

Godard — Henry  Fitz  Arthur — William  Fitz  Henry — Adam  Fitz  Henry,  brother 
and  heir  to  William — Joan  Boyvill,  foie  daughter  and  heir  to  Adam  Fitz  Henry, 
w ife  to  the  faid  John  Huddlefton,  Kt.  by  whom  the  inheritance  was  transferred 
to  the  Fluddleftons,  whofe  heirs  male  enjoy  it  at  this  day,  by  the  following  courfe 
of  defeent,  viz. 

“ John  Huddlefton,  Knight,  in  right  of  Joan  his  w ife,  temp.  Edw’ard  I. — John 
Huddlefton  their  fon — Kanulph  Huddlefton,  fon  of  John — Richard  Huddlefton, 
fon  of  Ranulph — John  Huddlefton,  fon  of  Richard — John  Huddlefton  Knight — 
Anthony  Huddlefton,  fon  of  John* — William  Huddlefton,  fon  of  Anthony  who 
enjoys  at  this  prefent  time.  Howbeit  the  right  name  of  thefe  Huddleftons  is 
Pennington,  they  being  all  defeended  from  one  Gamel  de  Pennington,  the  firft  of 
that  name  which  I read  of,  which  Gamel  in  like  fort  took  his  addition  of 
Pennington,  from  Pennington,  his  chief  feat,  about  the  time  of  the  eonqueft. 

“ The  firft  Boyvill  gave  to  his  fecond  fon,  William  Boyvill,  the  manor  of 
Kirkfmton,  with  the  appurtenances,  whofe  pofterity  enjoyed  the  fame  rill  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  II. 

“ Godard  de  Milium,  fecond1  Lord  of  Milium,  gave  Monk  Force  aforefaid  to  the 
Abbey  of  Furnefs;  and  the  churches  of  Butle  and  Whittingham  (now  IV hie  ham) 
and  all  the  parifnes  between  the  river  Efk  and  the  parifli  of  Milium  to  the 
Abbey  of  Sr.  Mary’s  of  York,  to  which  abbey  his  wife,  Matilda,  alfo  gave 
Anderfet,  now  Agnes  Seat. 

“ Arthur  de  Milium,  fon  of  Godard,  third  Lord  of  Milium,  confirmed  his 
father's  grant  of  Monk  Force,  and  of  the  parilhes  to  the  Abbeys  of  York  and 
Furnefs,  and  granted  to  Furnefs  the  fervices  of  Kirkfanton,  in  Milium,  which 
Robert  de  Boyvill,  his  coufin-german,  then  heid  of  him,  and  prefently  after  did 
mortgage  the  fame  to  the  Abbot  of  Furnefs,  till  he  returned  from  the  Holy  Land. 

" II  enry,  the  fon  of  Arthur,  the  fon  of  Godard,  fourth  Lord  of  Milium,  confirm- 
ed his  ancefiors  grants,  and  enfeofed  Ranulph  L'orbotf  and  his  heirs  of  the  manor 
of  Brettaby,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Milium.  Fie  alfo  gave  Railthwaite,  in  Dun- 
nerfdale  to  one  Orme,  the  fon  of  Dolphin;  and  Leakly  to  Henry  Fitz  William 
in  frank  marriage  with  his  daughter,  Goynhild  Boyvill,  with  fhields  for  her  cattle, 

* In  Henry  VII. ’s  time,  Richard  Huddlefton,  of  Milium  Efq.  dying  without  iftue,  the  eftate  being 
intailed  upon  the  male  heirs,  pafted  from  his  two  lifters  and  coheirs,  (Joan,  married  to  Hugh  Fleming,  of 
Rydal,  Efq.  and  Margaret  to  Lancelot  Salkeld  of  Whitehall,  Efq.)  and  went  collaterally  to  Sir  John 
Huddlefton,  Knight,  fecond  brother  of  ^ir  Richard  Huddlefton,  father  of  the  faid  two  coheirs. 
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and  common  of  pafture  in  Croch-beege,  which  Goynhild  afterwards  (being  a 
w idow)  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  Holm  Cultram,  and  William  de  Milium  (the  fon  of 
Henry  de  Milium,  the  fon  of  Arthur  de  Milium)  brother  of  the  faid  Goynhild, 
did  after  confirm  the  fame.  And  afterwards  John  Huddlefton,  and  Joan  his  wife, 
foie  daughter  of  Adam  de  Milium,  fon  and  heir  of  the  faid  Henry,  confirmed 
Leakley,  and  the  liberties  aforefaid  (fo  granted  by  Goynhild)  unto  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Holm  Cultram  and  his  fucceffors. 

“ The  (aid  Henry  Fitz  Arthur  gave  other  lands  in  Leakely,  now  called  Seaton, 
unto  the  nuns  of  Leakely,  or  Seaton,  which  of  late  were  granted  unto  Sir  Hugh 
Afkew,  Knight,  when  the  nunnery  was  fupprefied  by  Henry  VIII. — but  Seaton  is 
now  the  inheritance  of  John  Pennington,  Gentleman. 

<f  The  dead  of  feofment,  made  by  the  faid  Henry  F'itz  Arthur  to  Goynhild 
his  daughter,  approves  the  fame,  for  therein  is  excepted  as  follows — f(  Except  a 
terra  in  Leakley  quam  dedi  fanciis  mondlibus  fervientibus  Deo  ei  Sanfta  Maria  in 
Leakley  a.” — It  takes  the  name  of  Seaton  from  the  fea,  for  that  it  Hands  nigh  the 
fame.  And  the  reft  of  Leakley,  or  Seaton,  formerly  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Holm 
Cultram  as  aforefaid,  is  now  alfo  part  of  the  pofteftions  of  the  late  nuns  of  Seaton. 

“ All  the  refidue  of  the  fees  of  Milium  were  thus  granted  by  the  Boyviils,  Lords 
of  Milium  to  their  kinfmen  or  friends,  or  with  their  daughters  or  fillers  in 
marriage;  and  accordingly  by  the  Huddlefions  and  their  heirs,  fome  as  manors, 
and  fome  as  leffcr  freeholds,  as  namely,  Ulfhay,  Thwaites,  Dale-garth,  and 
Waybergthwaite,  and  fome  in  mortmain,  as  Leakley,  and  Kirkfanton,  all  which 
places  gave  firname  to  the  pofierity  of  the  feofees,  as  Thwaite,  of  Thwaites, 
Waybergthwaite,  of  Waybergthwaite,  and  the  reft  whereof,  fome  do  yet  remain, 
and  fome  names  are  wrorn  out;  but  ancient  records  report  and  remember  them.”* 
Milium  Caftle  was  anciently  furrounded  with  a park,  well  flocked  with  deer, 
and  full  of  timber:  it  Hands  near  the  banks  of  the  gulph  and  channel  of  the  river 
Dudden;  the  hills  rife  immediately  behind  it  to  the  north-eaft,  and  having  fine 
verdure  on  the  fouthern  Hurts,  all'ord  excellent  pafturage.  **  On  the  weft  fide 
“ of  this  caftle  above  the  park,  is  Blackcomb,  which  Handing  near  the  fea,  and 
tf  having  the  two  level  counties  of  Lancafliire  and  Cheftiire  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide 
<f  thereof,  may  be  plainly  difeovered  on  a clear  day,  from  Talk  on  the  Hill , in 
" Staflordfhire,  near  an  hundred  miles  diftance:  and  from  the  top  of  Blackcomb 
« one  may  fee  feveral  mountains  in  North  Wales,  feven  Englifh  Counties,  and  as 
<f  many  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  lfle  of  Mann.  This  mountain,  and  the 
“ ridge  of  hills  which  run  north-weft  from  thence,  are  efteemed  the  bell  fheep- 
“ heaths  in  the  county.”  The  chain  of  mountains  extend  to  Buttermere,  This 
feigniory,  according  to  its  ancient  defeription,  is  bounded-  " by  the  river  Dudden 
“ on  the  eaft,  by  the  lflands  of  Whanney  and  Peel  de  Foudray  on  the  fouth,  the 
“ Irifh  fea  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Efk,  and  Hardknot  and  Wrynofe  mountains 
" on  the  north.” 

Camden  fpeaks  of  this  part  of  the  county  in  the  following  terms: — " The  fouth 
“ part  of  this  county  is  called  Copeland  and  Coupland  becaufe  it  rears  its  head 

* Denton’s  MS. 
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“ in  (harp  mountains,  called  by  the  Britons  Copa ; or,  as  others  will  have  it, 
“ Copeland,  as  if  one  fhould  fay  Copperland , from  the  rich  veins  of  Copper.  In 
“ this  part,  at  the  fandy  mouth  of  the  river  Dudden,  by  which  it  is  divided  from 
Lancashire,  is  Milium,  a caftle  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Huddleftons.  The 
“ firft  lords  whereof  Ailed  themfelves  de  Milium,  as  William  de  Milium,  and 
“ Henry  de  Milium,  about  the  time  of  Henry  I.  But  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
" the  heirefs  of  Adam  de  Milium  transferred  it  by  marriage  to  her  hufband,  John 
" Huddlefton.”t 

This 


f HUDDLESTONS  OF  M1LLUM. 

Adam  de  Huddlefton,  in  the  county  of  York. 

I 

Adam. 

I 

John. 

Richard.  All  before  the  Concpieft. 

Niger. 

Reginald. 

Richard. 

r 

John. 

a I 

Adam. 

I 

Sir  John,  firft  of  Millfim  £ Joan,  d.  and  heir  of  Adam  de  Boyrill. 

. X 


John  d.  f.  iff. 


Sir  Richard  Alice,  d.  of  Sir  Nich. 

-'Troughton,  13th  K.  Edw.  If. 


Sir  John  £ Maud,  d.  of  Sir  William  de  Pennington,  Knight. 

I 

; 


John  Catharine,  d.  of  Sir  Richard  Temped,  14th  K.  Rich.  II. 

I 

1 j 

Richard  £ Anne,  d.  of  Fenwick  of  Fenwick  Tower,  Northumb. 

Sir  Richard^  Margaret,  filler  of  Sir  Wm.  Harrington. 

) 


Sir  John 

$ Made  Knight  Banneret  by  King  Henry  V.  at  th.e  battle  of  Agincourt. 
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This  feigniory  anciently  held  extenfive  privileges,  being  of  very  great  confe- 
quence  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom:  but  of  the  ancient  jura  regalia  it  only  enjoys, 
at  this  day,  wreck  of  the  fea.  It  was  anciently  a fpecial  jurifduftion,  where 
the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Cumberland  could  nor  enter:  and  all  licences  and 
brew-farms  w'ere  granted  by  the  lords,  within  their  diflridt,  as  it  is  laid,  but  no 
evidence  thereof,  or  any  inflruments  of  that  nature,  are  come  to  our  know  ledge. 

Iron-ore  is  found  within  this  lordlhip,  to  manufacture  which,  and  to  build  a 
fliip  of  confiderable  burthen,  in  1690,  a large  foreft  was  cut  down  by  Ferdinand 
Huddlefton,  then  lord,  but  neither  project  produced  profit:  the  unfortunate 
fpeculation  (tripped  the  demefne  of  that  {belter,  w hich  was  fo  immediately  necef- 
fary  to  it;  and  which  ages  cannot  reftore. 

There  was  anciently  a Market  in  Milium ; but  the  country  is  ncnv  fo  thinly  inha- 


Sir  John-]-  £ Jane,  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Sir  Miles  Stapleton. 

HH 
I-* 

1 


Sir  Richard  H]  Margaret,  d.  of  Richard  ill  Jane  d.  of  Henry  John  2d.  Joan.J  filler  3d  Joice,  d. 

Nevill,  Earl  of  Warw.  Lord  Clifford.  No  4 of  Sir  John  of  Richley. 

ilfue.  J Seymour. 

f ■ ■■  ■ ■ — ^ 1 ■ 1 Ml - ■ ^ — 1 1 *■*— A ...  ' I'  ^ 

Richard  £ Eliz.  d.  of  Lady  Joan  Margaret  Anthony  ^ Mary,  d.  of  Wm.  Andrew,  mad. 

Mabel  Dacre,  m.  Fleming,  m.  Salkeld.  | Barrington.  of  Hutton,  of  Hut- 

d.  f.  iff.  temp. 

K.  Hen.  7. 


William  S Mary  Bridges. 


ton  John,  and  was 
anceltor  of  the  pre- 
fent  family  there. 


Ferdmando  ^ Jane,  d.  of  Sir  Ralph  Grey. 


Sir  William  ^ Bridget,  d.  of  Jof.  John,  Col.  Ferdinando,  Richard,  Lieut.  Ralph,  a Capt.  Robert,  a 
Pennington.  of  Drag,  a Major  of  Col.  of  Foot,  of  Foot.-  Capt.  of 

Foot.  flain  in  the  Min- Foot. 

ller-yard,  York.  Ingleby,  a Capt.  . . 

of  Foot..  Jofeph,  a 

Capt.  of 


Ferdinand  £ Dorothy,  d.  Richard  Ifabel,  d.  of  Tho.  Huddlefton, 
| of  Huxley  | of  Bainfton,  York. 

r ' r J 

Mary  mar.  Charles  Weft,  Ferdinand  ^ Eliz.  d.  of  Lyon.  Falconer. 
Ld.  Delaware,  d.  f.  iff.  | 


Edw.  a Major.  Horfe. 
of  Foot. 


William  ^ Gertrude,  d.  of  Sir  William  Meredith. 


Elizabeth  mar.  Sir  Hedworth  Williamfon.  She  fur vived,  and  died  lately  at  York. 
Their  eldeft  fon  William  died  in  the  life  time  of  his  father— The  preient  Sir 
Hedw.  Williamfon  was  a fecond  fon.  A third  fon  is  brought  up  to  the  law. 


Ifabella. 


•f-  Made  Sheriff  of  Cumberland  for  life  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter — was  Steward  of  Penrith,  and 
Warden  of  the  Weft  Marches.  7th  King  Edward  IV.  Knight  of  the  Shire — Keeper  .of  the  King’s 
Chaces  in  Barnoldwick,  Yorkftiire. 

J Au»t  to  Jane  Seymour,  wife  to  King  Henry -VIII.  , r 

bited 
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bited,  and  fo  much  negleded,  that  it  is  difufed.  Though  the  lordfhip  is  thus 
feated  on  an  ifihmus,  and  almoft  furrounded  with  water,  yet  there  is  no  port  or 
creek  for  fhips  within  its  extenfive  limits.  We  faw  three  or  four  hulks  laying 
ftranded  in  the  channel  of  Dudden,  which  are  employed  in  carrying  lime  and  fea 
ware,  and  bringing  up  coals  for  the  inhabitants. 

The  family  of  Boyvills,  like  mofi  of  the  great  ones  of  this  county,  terminated  in 
a female  heir,  by  whofe  intermarriage  with  Sir  John  Huddleflon,  Knight,  the 
ancient  feigniory  of  Milium  was  transferred  to  that  family,  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.  Sir  John  was  a native  of  the  fame  feigniory,  being  a defeendant  of 
the  Lords  of  Anneys,  in  Milium,  whofe  anceRors  arc  traced  in  lineal  fucceflion  to 
a much  higher  antiquity  than  the  conqueft. 

This  family  alfo  determined  in  female  iffue,  having  pofTeffed  Milium,  to  within 
a few  years  pad,  when  Elizabeth  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  William  Huddleflon, 
Efq.  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  Hedworth  Williamfon,  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
Baronet,  transferred  this  extenfive  territory  to  a new  family.  Sir  Hedworth  and 
her  ladyfhip,  about  the  year  1774,  fold  theefiates  to  the  prefent  Earl  of  Lonfdale, 
for  upwards  of  20,0001. 

We  were  informed  of  a projed  Lord  Lonfdale  entertained  of  banking  againft 
the  fea  on  the  extenfive  fands  of  Milium.  It  is  an  undertaking  well  fuited  to  his 
opulence;  is  very  pradicable,  and  W'ould  gain  him  a large  trad  of  land:  the  tide, 
on  thefe  long  extended  lhoals,  does  not  ruih  forward  with  the  impetuofity  of  the 
eaflern  or  German  ocean,  but  dies  languidly  on  the  fands.  When  there  is  a florm 
in  the  Irilh  channel,  it  chiefly  follows  a current  which  afteds  that  fea,  and  does 
not  burft  upon  the  fhores,  as  is  experienced  on  the  eaflern  fide  of  this  ifland.  In 
men  of  fuch  extenfive  fortunes,  a tafle  for  fuch  improvements  proves  a great 
blefling  to  the  people;  by  employing  the  induflrious  poor,  and  alfo  adding  to  the 
opulence  of  the  country  w here  the  work  is  performed,  as  well  as  to  the  Rate  at 
large.  There  is  one  confiderable  advantage  this  ancient  eRate  of  Milium  would 
derive  from  fuch  a work : by  fencing  and  planting,  it  would  in  a great  meafure 
prevent  thofe  vaR  volumes  of  dry  fand,  being  fnatched  up  by  tempeRs,  which 
overwhelm  the  adjacent  fields,  and  impoverifh  the  foil.  By  experience,  it  has 
been  proved,  that  fuch  fands  as  thofe  of  Milium,  -when  kept  from  the  vraihing  of 
the  fea,  foon  gain  a furface  fit  for  vegetation,  by  the  efTeds  of  fummer  funs  and 
winter  frofis;  and  under  a peculiar  mode  of  hufbandry,  are  brought  to  afford 
delicious  paflurage.  But  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  ancient  eRate, 
would  be  confining  the  channel  of  the  river,  fo  as  to  gain  fafe  riding  for  fmall 
veffels,  to  carry  on  fome  degree  of  traffic. 

In  the  neighbourhood  or  Milium,  at  a place  called  S,voivfidei  in  the  eRate  of 
William  Lewihwaite,  Efq.  of  Whitehaven,  is  a fmall  but  beautiful  druidical 
monument;  it  is  circular,  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter;  the  Rones  of  which 
it  is  compofed  are  from  fix  to  eight  feet  high,  all  fiandingand  complete.  A little 
to  the  fouth,  is  another  of  larger  dimenfions,  but  not  in  fo  perfed  a Rate:  the 
neighbouring  people  call  thofe  places  by  the  emphatical  names  of  Sunken  Kirks. 

At  a place  called  Kirkjanton , is  a fmall  tumulus,  on  the  fummit  of  which  arc 
two  huge  Rones  pitched  endwife,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height,  and  about  fifteen 

vol.  1.  3 Y feet 
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feet  afunder : near  adjoining  to  this  monument,  feveral  other  large  ft  ones  Rood 
lately,  placed  in  a rude  manner. £ 

In  a large  inclofure  at  Whicham-Hall,  an  eftate  of  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale’s, 
tradition  fays  a bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  Englifh  and  Scots,  the  place 
to  this  day  being  called  Scots-Croft.* 


Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  the  Latufes  of  the  Beck. 

Richard  Latus  and  Henry  Latus  joined  in  the  purchafe  of  the  re&ory  of  Kirkby  Irelyth,  A.  D-.  1582. 

Richard  Latus. 

I 

Ralph  ^ Ann,  d.  of  Sir  John  Huddlefton- 

! 

Ralph. 


Anthony  £ Marg.  d.  of  W.  Huddlefton,  Efq. 


William  £ Agnes,  d.  of  J.  Ambrofe,  of  Lowick-Hall,  Lanca. 

' 

ift  Catharine,  d.  of  William  Orfeur,  of  Upjohn  £ 2d  Ann,  d.  of  Andrew  Huddlefton,  of  Hutto* 
Plumbland-Hall.  | John- 


Ferdinando,  a Councellor  of  Law  ^ Henrietta,  d.  of  Sir  John  Tempeft,  Bart,  of  Tong,  Yorkfh* 


-ift  John,  and  Henrietta  ift  Th.  Fletcher,  £ Elizabeth  ^ 2d  W.  Blencowe  Efq.  2d  fon  of 

3d  Ferdinando  mar.  Huddlefton  of  of  Hallan-Hall,  1 Hen.  Blencowe,  of  Blencowe, 

d.  inf.  Milium.  ob.  f.  p.  | by  a 2d  wife,  1736,  ob.  1769. 


George,  in  orders,  d.  at  Henry  John  Wm.  Ferd.  Blencowe,  Eliz.  mar.  Jo£ 

Nevis,  Weft  Ind.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  ob.  f.  p.  26th  Nov.  1777.  Efq.  M.  D.  pref.  ow.  Blain,  M.  D. 

of  Carhfle. 


The  church  f of  Milium  was  redtorial,  and  in  1228  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Furnefs.  The  Archbifhop  of  York,  appropriated  one  moiety  to  the  monaftery, 
with  the  right  of  prefenting  a vicar;  the  other  moiety  retained  for  his  own  difpo- 
fition,  he  appointed  it  A.  D.  1230,  for  the  maintenance  of  three  chaplains,  with 

clerks, 

J Of  thefe  antiquities,  a further  account  is  given  in  Mr.  Houfman’s  Notes  under  Whitbeck  parifti. 

* We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Thomas  Parkin , Efq.  of  Ulverfton,  for  much  information 
relating  to  this,  and  feveral  adjacent  parifhes.  The  Editors. 

f It  was  certified  at  26I.  is.  8d.  In  1714,  it  received  an  augmentation  of  200I,  given  by  one 
Poftlethwaite. 

There  is  a fchool  here,  endowed  with  100I.  given  by  Jofeph  Huddlefton.-— A poor  ftock  of  30I.  2S.  od. 
given  by  perfons  not  known. 

Sir  Hedworth  Williamfon  and  his  lady,  fold  this  manor,  fome  few  years  ago,  to  Mr.  Singleton  of  Drig. 

This  place  is  pent  in  by  mountains,  and  confilts  of  a narrow  vale  or  dale,  the  head  of  which  afeending 
the  Ikirt  of  the  hills,  is  rocky  and  barren,  but  the  lower  parts  are  fertile,  have  fome  wood,  and  like  many 
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clerks  in  his  chauntry,  officiating  at  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  York.  It  is  faid,  the  right  of  prefentation  is  in  the  crown,  under  the 
duchy  of  Lancafter. 

Among  the  mountains  lies  the  chapelry  of  Ulpha.  “ Ulfhay  was  granted  to  one 
Ulf.  the  Ion  of  Evard,  whofe  pofterity  enjoyed  it  till  the  time  of  King  Henry  III. 
Ulf  had  iffue  Ailfward  and  Ketell:  Ailfvvard  paid  to  King  Henry  III.  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  reign,  20  marks  for  a fine  affeffed  upon  him  for  an  attaint.  Ketell  had 
divers  fons,  Benner,  William,  and  Michael ; Bennet  lived  in  King  John’s  time, 
and  had  a fon  named  Allan.  But  now  the  land  is  reduced  to  demefne  again,  and 
Mr.  Huddlefton,  the  prefent  lord  of  Milium,  and  divers  of  his  anceftors,  have 
made  there  a park,  inclofed  for  deer,  which  yet  to  this  day  is  called  Ulfhay  park.”§ 

There  is  another  chapel  at  Thwaites,  a mefne  manor  of  the  feigniory  of  Mil- 
ium. || 

“ Down  the  river  of  Dudden  Hands  the  manor  of  Thwaites,  between  the  river 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  Jofeph  Thwaites  of  Ulnerigg,  Efq.  and 

the 

of  the  vallies  difperfed  round  the  feet  of  Cumberland  mountains,  is  pidlurefque,  romantic,  full  of  ver- 
dure, and  pleafant  in  the  fummer  feafon. 

The  chapel  (lands  at  the  diftance  of  feven  miles  from  the  mother  church  of  Milium.  The  road  is  in 
many  places  rugged  and  difficult. f 

Incumbents — Roger  A(kevv,  7th  July,  1661,  p.  the  king. — Will.  Wells,  22d  March,  1670,  p. 
the  king  as  D.  of  Lancafter. — Jof.  Taylor,  16th  June,  1699,  p.  the  king. — Tho.  Benn,  17th  Aug. 
1713,  p.  the  Queen,  as  Duchefs  of  Lancaft. — Matt.  Poftlethwaite,  12th  Sept.  1743,  p.  K.  as  D.  of 
Lane. — Edw.  Nicholfon,  4th  Sept.  1778,  p.  Duchy  of  Lane. — John  Smith,  26th  Dec.  1780,  p.  Duchy 
of  Lane. 

M1LLOME  VICAR.  ECCLIE, 


8150 


Decantius  Rural  de  Coupland,  Dioc.  Chefter.  Redlor.  appropriat.  monafteri.  de  Furnefle. 

" Manfione  cum  erto  et  Pomario  p.  an.  £.  o 6 8 ' 

Valet  in  vicar.  Decim  Garbar.  et  Feni  4I.  6s.  8d. — Lan.  et  Agn.  1 
predift.  13s.  4d — Porcell.  et  Gall.  5s.  Finibs  quadragefi-  >884 

1 _ malibs,  63  s.  4d.  J 

Repric.  viz.  in  Sinod.  3s.  procurac.  6s.  8d.  - --  --  --  --  - 098 

Et  valet  clare  854 

xma  inde  16s.  6d.  h. 

Eccl.  Survey,  26th  King  Henry  VIII. 


le  Jt 

j 


§ Denton’s  MS. 

||  Certified  to  have  no  endowment,  A.  D.  1715,  a new  chapel  was  built  at  the  expence  of  the  inha- 
bitants.— 1717,  the  inhabitants  advanced  200I.  and  obtained  the  bounty,  with  which  lands  have  been 
purchafed. — Poor  (lock  35I. 

Milium,  a vicaiage  worth  80I.  a-year. 

Situ  ation  and  Extent.]  From  the  river  Dudden,  which  bounds  it  on  the  S.  and  E.  about  twelve 
miles  in  length. — Great  part  of  it  wafte  land. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  is  various:  about  Haveriggs,  it  is  light  and  level,  and  produces  pretty 
good  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. — Hodbarro  is  upon  a limeftone,  the  furface  level,  and  the  foil  clay,  with 
Come  loam.  The  fouth  part  of  the  parifh  is  in  general  fertile. — The  chapelry  of  Hallthwaites,  is  hilly, 
but  afFords  good  grazing  ground,  and  produces  oats. — The  chapelry  of  Ulpha  is  chiefly  grazing  ground 
with  wood  lands. 


It  was  certified  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  at  5I.  per  ann.  whereof  3I.  6s.  8d.  was  the  ancient  chapel 
folary.— This  chapelry  is  fuppofed  to  comprehend  a third  part  of  the  diftridt  of  Milium  parilh. 

3 Y 2 * Fuel. 
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the  place  being  a ftor.y  mountainous  country,  is  not  every  where  altogether  fit  for 
tillage,  meadow,  and  pafiure.  But  in  feveral  parts  and  pieces,  as  they  are  marked 
by  nature,  differing  in  form  and  quality  of  foil,  or  otherwife  by  the  inhabitants, 
inclofed  from  the  barren  waftes  of  the  fells;  fuch  pieces  of  land  are  now,  and 
were  of  old,  called  Thwaites  in  molt  places  of  the  fhire,  fometimes  with  addition 
of  their  quality,  as  Brackenthwaite,  of  ferns;  Swithwaite,  of  Rudies ; Stonythwaite, 
of  dones;  Brenthw’aite,  of  its  lteepnefs:  Burnthwaite,  of  burnt  with  the  fun; 
Redthwaite,  of  the  colour  of  the  foil ; Overthwaite,  of  higher  lying ; Moorthwaite, 
of  the  heath;  Sourthwaice,  of  the  wet  foil;  Langthw'aite,  of  the  form  of  lying; 
Mieklethwaite,  of  the  quantity;  and  divers  others. 

This  manor  being  an  ancient  fee,  holden  of  the  lord  of  Milium,  for  a dow-ry, 
was  by  Helen,  the  wife  of  John  Boyvill,  and  Michael  de  Corney,  palled  by  fine, 
levied  35th  King  Henry  III.  of  land  in  Thwaites.  And  John  Huddlelton  im- 
pleaded William,  Son  of  John  Thwaites,  for  200  Acres  of  palture  there.  An.  16. 
Edward  I. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  family,  do  bear  for  their  arms,  a crofs  argent,  fretty  gules 

in  a field , which  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  Huddlefton’s  coat,  of  whom 

they  held  the  manor  of  Thwaites.”* 

This  is  a melancholy,  mountainous,  and  inhofpitable  tracd,  where  few  vilitors 
arc  feen.  Birth  and  habit  reconcile  mod  fituations;  thence  alone  mud  be  deri- 
ved the  edimate  of  an  eligible  one. 

Here  we  palled  over  the  funds,  in  order  to  vifit  the  fine  remains  of  Furnefs- 
Abbey,  to  which  Milium  was  anciently  appropriated,  and  we  were  greatly  indu- 
ced to  make  this  excurdon;  as  Calder  Abbey  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  was  a 
filiation  from  Furnefs  Abbey,  and  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  at  large  of 
that  order  of  monks,  who  afterwards  colonized  at  Calder. 

This  padage  fhould  never  be  attempted  by  drangers  without  a guide,  for  even 
with  that  fafe-guard,  the  gullies  and  channels  of  the  Dudden,  occafioned  by  the 


Fuel.]  Peats  in  general. 

Quarries  and  Minerals.}  In  Ulpha  13  a blue  Hate  quarry:  no  freefione  in  the  parifn;  plenty  of 
limcfione,  which  burns  to  fine  lime  far  plaifiering;  feveral  kilns  are  employed. 

Roads,  Riters,  and  Fish.]  A public  road  along  the coafi,  kept  in  good  repair.  The  river  Dudden 
and  feveral  fmall  brooks  water  this  parilh  : in  Dudden,  great  quantities  of  fifii  of  various  forts  are  taken, 
particularly  falmon.  cod,  and  flounders. — Herrings  are  taken  along  the  coafi,  but  have  failed  for  fome 
years  paft.  Dudden  cockles  art;  well  known  to  a great  extent. 

Sheep.]  About  1606  hrve  annually  been  kept  in  this  parilh.  Seven  fleeces  make  a fione  weight. 

Black  Cattle  and  Horses.]  Along  this  coafi,  the  cattle  and  horfes,  for  a confiderable  diftritfl:, 
are  much  alike  for  weight  and  ftature. — The  cattle  are  about  9ft.  and  a halt  per  quarter;  and  the  horfe* 
fmall,  not  exceeding  14  and  a half  hands  in  height.  In  Milium  park,  a few  deer  are  kept;  it  is  re- 
markable for  its  excellent  pafturage  for  theep  and  cattle. 

The  arable  land  of  this  parilh,  efpeeially  towards  Milium  caftle  and  the  fea,  is  fertile,  and  exceeds,  in 
quality,  the  lands  of  feveral  pariflies  to  the  north.  The  N.  B.  part  is  very  rocky. 

Tenures.]  Ulpha,  is  of  cuftomary  tenure,  under  Mifs  Singleton  of  Drig. — Milium,  and  Hallthwaites^ 
are  chiefly  freehold,  under  Lord  Lonfdale.  Here  are  feveral  large  and  extenfive  farms. 

Poor.]  The  poor  of  Milium,  including  Ulpha,  ate  maintained  at  about  the  yearly  charge  of  300I. 

Housman’s  Note’s 


* Denton’s  MS. 
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(hitting  fands,  are  deep  and  alarming.  From  the  paffage  on  the  fands,  the  diftant 
country,  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  forms  a fine  amphitheatre;  and  as  we  travelled, 
with  the  advantage  of  a bright  day,  exhibited  a molt  beautiful  feene.  The  moun- 
tains appeared  to  rile  behind  each  other,  in  a noble  and  pidturefque  manner,  greatly 
graced  by  the  heights  of  Conilhead  fells. f 

Milium  caltle  appeared  from  thence,  to  be  prettily  feated,  under  a thick  grove, 
at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  which  rifes  gradually  to  a great  eminence,  clothed  with 
the  finelt  verdure,  and  fcattered  over  with  innumerable  Iheep  and  cattle;  and  this 
was  contralted  by  the  dark  mountain.  Black  Comb,  and  the  fucceeding  range  of 
hills,  covered  with  heath,  and  firetching  away  to  the  north  well. 

After  travelling  four  miles  over  the  fands,  we  entered  that  fertile  and  delightful 
trad  of  country. 


FURNESS, 

a diftrid  of  the  county  of  Lancafier. — It  is  not  confifient  with  our  plan,  in  this 
cxcurfion,  from  a perambulation  of  Cumberland  to  go  at  large  into  the  hiftory 
of  a new  trad,  totally  independant  of  the  county  we  have  undertaken  to  deferibe 
in  this  work;  and  a diftrid  which  we  enter  upon  folely,  for  the  purpofc  of  em- 
belliHaing  the  duller  part  of  a tedious  talk,  by  introducing  a deferiptive  view  of 
the  fine  remains  of  Furnefs  Abbey;  a place  which  of  late  years,  hath  drawn  to 
it  many  vifitors.  It  had  much  connedion  with  the  fouthern  part  of  Cumberland, 
and  as  fuch  we  were  defirous  of  feeing  it;  and  perhaps  the  fame  caufe  may  make 
this  excurfion  pleafing  to  the  reader. 

It  is  not  doubted,  that  Furnefs  was  inhabited  at  the  time  the  Romans  entered 
i t.  From  Tacitus,  we  may  determine,  that  Agricola  fubdued  the  weftern  Brigan- 
tes,  as  well  thofe  who  had  made  their  ftrong  holds  in  the  forefts,  as  others  polTefF- 
ing  the  lakes  and  promontories  of  the  feveral  efiuaries  on  the  weftern  ocean.  By 
fuch  defeription,  we  may  fafely  mark  the  inhabitants  of  Furnefs.  The  road,  cal- 
led the  Street,  a common  name,  by  which  we  find  the  Roman  roads  diftinguifhed 

in 


•f*  From  Mr.  Grey’s  Letters. — An  Account  of  a Cataftrophe  on  pafiing  Cartmel  Sands. 

“An  old  fiftierman  mending  his  nets  (while  I enquired  about  the  danger  of  palling  thefe  fands)  told 
me,  in  his  dialeft,  a moving  llory;  how  a brother  of  the  tiade,  a cockier  as  he  {filed  him,  driving  a 
“ little  cart  with  his  two  daughters,  women  grown,  in  it,  and  his  wife  on  horfeback  following,  fet  out 
“ one  day  to  pafs  the  feven  mile  fands,  as  they  had  frequently  been  ufed  to  do  ; for  no  body  in  the  vil- 
“ lage  knew  them  better  than  the  old  man  did  ; when  they  were  about  half  way  ovei,  a thick  fog  rofe, 
“ and  as  they  advanced,  they  found  the  water  much  deeper  than  they  expected  ; — the  old  man  was 
“ puzzled; — he  flopped,  and  fa  id,  he  would  go  a little  way,  and  find  fome  mark  he  was  acquainted  with  ; 
“ they  flaid  a while  for  him,  but  in  vain; — they  called  aloud,  but  no  reply: — at  laft  the  young  women 
“ preffed  their  mother  to  think  where  they  were  and  go  on: — fhe  would  not  leave  the  place; — file  wan- 
dered  about  forlorn  and  amazed; — fhe  would  not  quit  her  horfe,  and  get  into  the  cart  with  them:—— 
“ they  determined,  after  much  time  wafted,  to  turn  back  and  give  themfelves  up  to  the  guidance  of  their 
“ horfes. — the  old  woman  was  foon  wafhed  of  and  perifhed; — the  poor  girls  clung  clofe  to  their  cart, 
“ and  the  horfe  fometimes  wading,  and  fometimes  fwimming,  brought  them  back  to  land  alive,  but  fenfelefs 
“ with  terror  and  diftrefs,  unable,  for  many  days,  to  give  any  account  of  themfelves.  The  bodies  of  their 
“ parents  were  found  next  ebb  ; that  of  the  father,  a very  few  paces  diftant  from  the  fpot  where  he  had 
“ left  them.” 
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in  thefe  northern  diftridts,  leads  from  Conifhead  bank,  paffing  by  Dalton,  and 
making  many  deviations  from  a diredl  line,  extends  to  Dudden  Sands. 

Weil,  in  his  hiftory  of  Furnefs  Abbey,  informs  us,  that.  “ In  the  month  of 
u March,  1771,  the  labourers,  in  forming  the  new  road,  uncovered  about  eight 
“ roods  of  the  Roman  road  : it  ran  clofe  by  the  fence,  oppofite  to  Mountbarrow 
“ hou.fe,  where  it  lay  concealed  under  what  had  been  thrown  afide,  in  clearing 
,f  or  repairing  the  road.  It  was  a regular  pavement,  conftrudted  with  coble 

Hones,  fet  in  gravel,  and  the  outfide  fupported  and  bound  by  large  boulders. 
u Under  Bardfey-park-wall,  another  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pavement,  hath 
ct  been  fince  difcovered.”  “ The  account  of  Agricola’s  fecond  campaign,  the 
**  Roman  road  pointing  at  Dalton,  the  tumulus  at  Mountbarrow  houfe,  the  Ro- 
**  man  brafs  veflel,  found  laft  fummer  at  Urfwick,  and  the  nature  of  the  fituation 
“ of  the  fort  at  Dalton,  ate  circumftances  which  warrant  a fuppofiton,  that 
“ Agricola  had  vifited  and  reduced  Furnefs,  in  the  fummer  of  his  fecond  cam- 
“ paign,  7^  ; and  that  he,  or  fome  fuccelfor,  had  eredted  a Cafteilum  at  Dalton.” 

From  its  fituation,  Furnefs  was  excellently  calculated  for  beacons,  to  alarm  the 
Lancafhire  coaft,  and  to  communicate  fignals  received  from  the  heights  in  Cum- 
berland, which  fhould  give  notice  of  an  enemy’s  approach  by  fea  or  land.  In 
confequence,  the  places  of  feveral  ancient  beacons  are  fhewn  at  this  day.  The 
antiquity  of  the  cuftom  is  not  doubted;  and  that  the  Romans,  in  this  part  of  Bri- 
tain, ufed  them;  nothing  could  be  more  important  to  the  ftation  at  Lancafter, 
than  a beacon  on  the  foreland  of  Furnefs. 

Although  it  has  been  infilled  on,  by  feveral  writers,  that  Dalton  w'as  a fmall 
Roman  fort;  yet  no  coins,  infcriptions,  or  other  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered to  determine  the  fadt:  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  church  yard,  are  the  traces 
of  a ditch  and  rampart,  but  little  can  be  determined  from  thence.  The  Romans 
were,  no  doubt,  well  acquainted  with  Furnefs.  “ Ptolemy’s  Moricambe,  is 
“ Cartmel-Bay,  perhaps  from  the  Britifh  moreb,  a haven;  and  cain , white;  or 
u beautiful,  from  the  white  rocks  on  this  coaft. 

Weft  infifts,  that  the  ftone,  with  which  the  ftation  below  Amblefide  was  walled, 
was  wrought  in  the  quarries  at  Dalton. 

The  Saxons  did  not,  for  fome  time,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  poffefs 
this  fequeftered  tradt.  Camden  fays  here,  “ The  Britons  lived  fecurely  for  a long 
time,  relying  upon  thefe  fortifications,  wherewith  nature  had  guarded  them,  but 
nothing  proved  impregnable  to  the  Saxon  conqueror : for  that  the  Britons  lived 
here  in  the  228th  year  of  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  is  plain  from  hence,  that 
at  that  time,  Egfrid,  king  of  the  Northumbrians,  gave  to  St.  Cuthbert,  the  lands 
called  Cartmel,  and  all  the  Britons  in  it,  for  fo  it  is  related  in  his  life.  If  in 
Ptolemy,  one  might  read  Jetantiorum  aimnh  (a  lake)  as  fome  books  have  it ; and 
not  Jetantiorum,  aimnh  (a  haven)  I would  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  Britons  in  thefe 
parts  were  the  Setantii;  for  among  thefe  mountains  lies  the  greateft  lake  in 
England,  now'  called  Windermere,  in  Saxon  j>inj>at>p&nnep,  perhaps  from  its  w ind- 
ing banks.  Between  this  lake  and  the  river  Dudden,  is  the  promontory  which 
we  commonly  call  Furnefs;  wfith  the  ifiand  Walney,  like  a counterfcarp  before 
it,  for  a long  way  together,  and  a fmall  arm  of  the  fea  between.  The  entrance 
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is  defended  by  a fert,  called  the  Pile  of  Fouldrey,  fituate  upon  a rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water,  and  built  by  the  Abbot  of  Furnefs,  in  the  i ft  year  of  King  Edward 
III.  but  now  quite  ruinated.” 

The  land  in  Furnefs  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  cultivated,  by  the  entries  of 
the  feveral  parcels  in  Doomfday  book.§ 

ULVERSTON 

Is  a neat  little  market-town,  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  towards  the  fouth. 
Weft,  in  his  peculiar  language,  calls  this  place  the  Emporium,  the  London,  the 
,f  Key,  and  Mart  of  Furnefs.”  The  buildings  are  neat,  without  any  ftile  of  magni- 
ficence, the  mod  of  them  being  habitations  of  men  of  trade,  whofe  bufinefs  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  produce  of  this  little  diftrieft.  The  ftreets  are  well  paved 
and  kept  clean.  In  the  9th  year  of  King  Edward  1.  Ulverfton  had  a grant  of  a 
weekly  market  on  Thurfday,  and  an  annual  fair:  but  thefe  were  little  ufed, 
*c  whilft  the  Abbey  of  F'urnefs  fubfifted.”  The  Abbey  occafioned  the  chief 
concourfe  of  people;  trade  was  then  almoft  infignificant  to  the  inhabitant,  who 
either  wafted  his  life  in  the  indolence  of  a monaftery,  or  in  vaflalage  to  the  reli- 
gious community.  Thofe  who  had  dealings  with  the  monaftery,  chofe  to  refide 
rear  it;  and  Dalton,  from  its  vicinity,  was  the  more  commodious  place  for  hold- 
ing a market.  Thefe  coafts  knew  little  trade  or  navigation,  before  the  diflolution 
of  abbeys:  from  that  period,  the  minds  of  men  took  another  turn,  but  the  ad- 
vancement was  flow  ; and  the  cultivation  of  lands,  for  a confiderable  time,  con- 
tinued at  a very  low  ebb.  At  length,  when  trade  became  an  object  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Furnefs,  Ulverfton  grew  into  importance ; Dalton,  in  confequence, 
declined.  The  revenue,  which  was  yearly  diftipated  by  the  religious,  and  the 
money  w hich  travellers  expended,  who  vifited  the  Abbey,  were  channels  of  wealth 
which  were  done  away  by  the  dilfolution  of  the  houfe;  Dalton,  of  confequence, 
loft  its  importance.  Weft  fays,  there  are,  <c  at  prefent,  feventy  fliips  belonging 
««  to  Ulverfton  ; formerly  there  were  one  hundred : they  are  employed  in  the 
coafting  trade.”* 

The  mines  which  fupply  the  chief  trade  of  this  place,  are  at  Whitrig,  ("  the 

£ “ Camden  in  Caernarvonfhire  had  placed  the  Setantiorum  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  river  Seiont , 

« near  Caernarvon,  but  allows  that  other  copies  remove  it  further  off.  Baxter  puts  it  at  the  mouth  of 
•«  Merfey,  Stukely  of  Lune.  Ward,  Horlley  and  Whittaker  of  Ribble.” Gough’s  Ad.  Cam. 

* Coals  are  imported  and  fold  at  il.  5s.  6d.  a chaldron,  1772 — Fined  flour,  il.  per  cwt. — Oatmeal, 
15s.  per  cwt. — Wheat,  6s.  lid.  per  bufhel. — Oats,  2s.  6d. — Barley,  3s.  8d. — Beans,  4s. — Beef  from 

3d.  to  4d.  halfpenny  per  lb. — Lamb,  3d.  halfpenny — Salmon,  3d. — Butter,  7d.  16  oz.  to  the  lb 

New  milk,  id.  per  quart. — Labourers,  is.  6d.  fummer,  is.  2d.  winter. — Meadows,  grafs,  3I.  per  acre. 
Pafture,  2I. — An  acre  and  a half  will  keep  a cow. 

The  people  of  Furnefs,  in  general,  are  civil  and  well  behaved.  At  church  and  market  their  appearance 
is  decent,  and  fobriety  is  a general  virtue.  At  fairs  and  public  meetings,  quarrels  and  affrays  are  feldom 
heard  of.  The  modefly  of  the  female  fex,  and  fobriety  of  the  meu,  prevent  irregularities  before  marriage, 
and  fecure  conjugal  love  and  affedfion  through  life.  The  women  are  handfome,  the  men,  in  general, 
robuft.  As  the  air  of  Furnefs  is  falubrious,  fo  the  inhabitants  live  to  a good  old  age.  JEfculapius  is 
feldom  invited  to  Furnefs;  but  Hygeiae  is  more  necefTary  than  formerly.  Within  the  memory  of  man, 
every  family  manufadfured  their  own  wearing  apparel;  at  prefent,  few  wear  any  thing  that  is  not  im- 
ported. Tea  and  coffee  are  in  general  ufe,  and  oatmeal  is  almoft  proferibed.  ■■■■  ■■■WesT. 
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Peru  of  Furnefs,”)  where  vaft  quantities  of  iron  ore  are  won;f  they  lye  to  the 
weft  of  Ulverfton.  The  roads  are  deeply  ftained  with  the  ore,  and  are  crowded 
with  carriages  bringing  it  from  the  mine. 

Ulverfton  was  part  of  the  territory,  granted  by  King  Stephen  to  the  monaftery, 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation;  and  belonged  to  the  houle,  till  the  year  1195,  when 
the  abbot  and  community  granted  it  away  in  exchange,  to  Gilbert,  who  had  mar- 
ried Heloife,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  fecond  William  de  Lancafter,  fixth  baron 
of  Kendal.  By  marriage,  a moiety  came  to  the  Brufes  of  Skelton  in  Cleveland, 
and  from  them  it  paffed  to  the  Harringtons,  and  from  that  family  to  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  forfeited,  A.  D.  1554.  The  other  moiety  became  the  eftate 
of  the  Conierfes,  who  dying  without  ilfue,  it  efeheated  to  the  abbot,  and  continued 
part  of  the  poffeffions  of  that  abbey  to  the  time  of  the  diffolution.* 

The  manor  continued  in  the  crown  till  the  year  1609,  when  King  James  I. 
granted  a moiety  to  Salter  and  Williams,  and  the  other  moiety  in  1612,  to  Whit- 
more 

•J  Iron  ore  is  found  there,  at  the  depth  of  from  20  to  30  yards;  it  is  raifed  at  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  ton, 
and  pays  is.  6d.  per  ton  to  the  lord  of  the  foil;  it  is  carted  and  put  on  board  veffels  for  exportation,  at 
3s.  and  fells  from  1 is.  to  1 2s.  per  ton.  Great  quantities  of  lapis  haematites  are  raifed  with  the  ore,  which 
the  workmen  call  kidney  and  heel  ore;  there  are  two  kinds  of  it  turned  out  with  the  common  ore.  Firft, 
the  lapis  haematites,  boltriodes,  or  glebofus.  Second,  The  convolved  kind,  deferibed  by  Aldrovandus 
and  Imperali:  it  is  the  richeft  ore  and  eafdy  diftinguilhed  from  the  rubrica  fabrilis,  commonly  called 
Tuddle.  There  are  other  works  of  the  fame  kind  in  Furnefs. West. 

The  view  of  the  country  from  Whitrig  is  elegant,  and  extends  from  thence  as  far  as  Dalton,  a mifera- 
ble  antiquated  vill,  once  the  pride,  now  the  (hame  of  Furnefs. 

* “ A little  higher  up  is  Ulverfton,  memorable  for  a grant  of  a moiety  of  it  by  Edward  HI,  to  John 

Coupland,  a gallant  foldier,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  rank  bf  banneret,  for  taking  David  II.  King 
“ of  Scots,  prifoner,  at  the  battle  of  Durham.  But  after  his  death,  the  fame  king  bellowed  it,  with 
“ other  eftates  in  this  county,  and  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bedford  on  Ingle  ram,  Lord  Coucy,  who  had  mar- 
“ ried  his  daughter  Ifabel.” Camden. 

“ The  low  or  plain  part  of  Furnefs,  which  is  fo  called  to  diftinguilh  it  from  the  woody  or  mountain- 
“ ous  part,  produces  all  forts  of  grain,  but  principally  oats,  whereof  the  bread  eaten  in  this  country,  is 
“ generally  made;  and  there  are  found  here,  veins  of  a very  rich  iron-ore,  which  is  not  only  melted 
“ and  wrought  heie,  but  great  quantities  are  exported  to  other  parts,  to  mix  with  poorer  ore.” 

“ Bilhop  Gibfon  derives  the  name  of  Furnefs,  from  the  numerous  furnaces  there  anciently,  whofe  rents 
“ and  fervices,  called  Blomijmithy  - rent  are  ftill  annually  paid.” 

“ In  the  moffes  of  Furnefs,  much  fir  is  found,  but  more  oak  : the  trunks  in  general,  lie  with  their 
“ heads  to  the  call,  the  high  winds  having  been  from  the  weft.” Gough’s  Ad.  Cam. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  In  thefe  extenfive  diftridls,  various  fpecies  of  foil  are  found;  moftly  a deep 
black  loam  in  Furnefs  ; in  fome  parts,  trails  of  light  fandy  foil;  both,  in  general,  very  fertile.  About 
Ulverfton,  and  from  thence  towards  Broughton,  Kirkby,  &c.  the  land  has  a great  mixture  of  ftones  and 
gravel;  in  fome  parts  there  is  clay,  but  chiefly  reddiftt  mould.  There  the  fituation,  in  general,  is  high,  the 
furface  uneven,  and  in  fome  parts  mountainous.  The  land  is  much  ufed  in  pafturage,  but  will  produce 
every  kind  of  grain  ; oats  and  barley  are  chiefly  fown,  fome  few  potatoes,  and  very  few  turnips  are  grown. 
In  low  Furnefs  the  furface  is  very  level  ; wheat  and  other  grain,  as  well  as  potatoes,  are  raifed  in  great 
quantities;  fcarce  any  turnips.  The  rents  of  lands  vary  according  to  iituations,  from  3I.  10s.  per  acre,  down 
fo  low  as  to  1 os.  per  acre;  average  price,  about  ll.  is.  per  ftatute  acre.  The  noting  of  ftatute  acre  oc- 
curs, from  the  difference  of  meafuie  ufed  here  ; by  cuftom,  they  give  fix  and  a half;  inftead  of  five  and 
a half  yards  fquare  to  a perch.  The  extenfive  eftates  of  Lord  George,  and  Lord  John  Cavendilh,  in 
Furnefs,  mull  not  be  confidered  in  the  above  eftimate.  Thoi'e  generous  land  owners,  and  particularly  the 
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more  and  Vernon.  It  became  united  in  one  Kirby,  in  1736,  and  at  length  paflmg 
through  the  hands  of  one  Dummer,  was  conveyed  to  the  prefent  owner’s  family, 
the  Duke  of  Montague. 

The  burgefles  of  Ulverfton,  by  the  charter  of  Ingleram  de  Guynes  and  Chriftian 
his  wife,  were  exempted  from  the  duty  of  being  chamberlains,  which  was  that  of 
gathering  the  lord’s  rents,  dues,  and  duties. 

By  the  charter  of  Roger  de  Lancafter,  they  were  intitled  to  equal  privileges  with 
the  burgefles  of  Kendal. 

Koger  de  Lancafter  was  the  perfon  who  obtained  of  King  Edward  I.  a weekly 
market,  and  a fair. 

In  our  way  to  the  abbey,  we  pafled  through 

DALTON, 

a fmall  town  which  we  have  named  before,  on  the  eaftern  declivity  of  a fine  emi- 
nence, the  fummit  of  w hich  is  crowned  with  an  ancient  tower,  that  terminates  the 
principal  ftreet.  This  is  what  Weft  calls  “ a miferable  antiquated  vill,  once  the 
“ pride,  now  the  fhame,  of  Furnefs,  overlooked  by  an  ancient  fquare  tower  or 
“ caltle,  in  which  the  Abbot  of  Furnefs  held  his  fecular  court;  and  was,  till  of 
u late,  the  gaol  for  debtors.”  What  this  author  is  pleafed  to  call  the  Jhame  of 

former,  with  a true  noblenefs  of  mind,  will  not  permit  an  old  farmer  to  be  difcharged,  nor  his  rent  to  be 
raifcd.  We  are  not  to  eftimate  that  bounty,  nor  doth  it  become  us  to  inquire  further. 

Agriculture  and  Course  of  Crops.]  ift,  Oats,  from  rift  of  grafs  or  pafture  land, — 2d,  Fallow 

or  potatoes. — 3d,  Bailey. — 4th,  Oats  with  grafs  feeds. Another  mode,  ift,  Oats  from  rift. — 2d, 

Fallow  or  potatoes  — 3d.  Wheat — 4th,  Barley  with  manure. — 5th,  Oats. — 6th,  Oats. — 7th,  Potatoes. 

— 8th,  Barley,  with  rib-grafs,  trefoil,  &c. — Upon  many  farms,  about  one  third  is  kept  in  tillage 

ift  year,  oats. — 2d,  Barley. — 3d,  Oats,  and  fo  laid  down  often  without  fowing  any  fort  of  grafs  feeds. 

Mufiels,  where  it  is  convenient  to  get  them  from  the  fliores,  are  ufed  as  a manure.  Clay  marie  is  alfo 
found  and  ufed  with  good  and  permanent  effeft  in  Furnefs.  Compofts  of  lime  and  foil  are  much  ufed. 
A great  part  of  the  land  here  feems  very  proper  for  producing  turnips,  but  the  farmers  are  very  ignorant 
of  the  ule  and  culture  of  them. 

What  ftruck  me  mod,  was  their  large  unweildly  ploughs,  ufed  with  a wheel  fixed  to  the  beam,  upon 
all  grounds  indifcriminately,  and  drawn  by  four  ftout  horfes,  which  neceflarily  employs  a driver.  This, 
I find,  is  generally  the  praftice,  not  only  on  ftiff  grounds,  but  alio  fallows.  It  is  retnaikable,  that  this 
old  cuftom  is  ftill  followed;  one  would  conceive,  that  the  expciice  of  keeping  two  additional  horfes,  and 
maintaining  a driver  foi  every  plough,  would  foon  make  the  people  weary  of  a fooliih  cuftom.  The  only 
reafon  alfigned  by  the  farmers  for  uiing  four  horfes  in  a plough,  is  the  number  of  ftones  and  ftitfnefs  of  the 
foil,  fuppofing  that  two  horfes  are  unequal  to  the  labour;  but  this,  in  general,  is  a molt  egregious  mif- 
take,  and  the  mere  efteft  of  prejudice  and  inexperience. 

Minerals.]  Iron  ore  is  got  in  large  quantities,  alfo  blue  flate.  In  Low  Furnefs  limeftone  abounds. 

Trade  and  Manufactures.]  A canal  is  now  cutting  from  the  fand  to  Ulverfton,  which  is  expefted 
to  benefit  trade  very  much;  it  is  in  length  about  a mile  and  a quarter.  The  trade  of  Ulverfton  is  increafed 
of  late  years;  iron  ore  and  Hate,  the  chief  exports;  coals  and  merchants  goods,  the  imports.  At  Kirkby, 
a great  quantity  of  flate  is  exported;  and  from  Barrow,  perhaps  8000  ton  of  iron  ore  is  annually  lent 
abroad. 

Hcie  are  feveral  large  cotton  machines,  particularly  near  Ulverfton  and  Backbarrow. 

In  thefe  diftrifts,  there  are  large  t rafts  of  common  lands,  capable  of  cultivation  and  great  improvement; 
the  (beep  kept  upon  them  are  fmall;  their  fleeces  weigh  about  fix  to  a ftone.  . 

The  black,  cattle  are  of  the  long  horned  fort,  and  fumewhat  heavier  than  thofe  in  Cumberland.  Horfee 
are  taller  than  the  Cumberland  breed  in  general. Housman’s  Notes. 
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Furnefs,  ought  certainly  to  be  eftimated  in  another  manner;  whilfr  it  was  the 
feat  of  fecular  powers,  exercifed  by  an  eccleftaftic;  whilft  its  honours  or  confe- 
quence  depended  on  the  profufion  of  the  religious  houfe ; and  whilft  it  fuffered 
all  the  ignominious  fervilities  of  thofe  unhappy  ages,  in  which  the  feudal  tenures 
prevailed,  and  other  degrees  of  vaflalage,  which  it  mull  have  experienced,  from 
its  unpropitious  vicinage,  it  might  literally  be  ftiled  the  Jhame  of  Furnefs:  but  now, 
whilft  this  loathfome  prifon  finks  in  ruins,  when  trade  and  agricultuje,  proceeding 
from  the  hands  of  liberty,  enrich  the  furrounding  country  ; and  whilft  Dalton  lifts 
its  head  from  the  eminence,  to  be  feen  from  afar,  by  an  opulent  and  unreftrained 
people,  it  has  a right  to  a better  denomination,  though  not  entitled  to  the  eminent 
one  of  the  pride  of  Furnefs.  But  Mr.  Weft  and  we  formed  different  eftimates, 
from  different  prejudices. 

The  lands  on  every  hand,  are  rich  and  well  cultivated  : yet,  a new  fyftem  in 
theif  tenures  would  enable  the  occupier  to  bring  them  to  a higher  ftate  of  per- 
fection; of  which  idea  we  cannot  further  infift  in  this  place,  than  from  the  general 
eftimate,  that  all  lands  which  are  intercommon,  and  open  doled  fields,  are  cer- 
tainly, to  a degree,  in  a ftate  of  wafte,  and  far  from  being  brought  to  the  utmoft 
profit.;}: 

After  travelling  about  a mile  from  Dalton,  we  approached  the  vale  where  the 
ABBEY  ftands.  After  crofting  a brook,  whofe  waters  flow  through  the  inclofed 
area  of  the  monaftery,  we  entered  a narrow  dell,  pent  in,  on  each  hand,  by  hills 
of  a confiderable  height;  along  which,  lies  the  approach  to  the  facred  pile  from 
the  north.  The  vale  is  marftiy,  and  the  whole  fituation  is  confined  and  gloomy. 
When  the  country  was  more  wooded,  and  the  roads  traded  by  fewer  carriages, 

f “ One  general  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of  Furnefs,  and  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  it,  is 
the  mixed  lands,  or  townfhip  fields.  Every  whole  tenement,  befides  the  cuftomary  annual  rent,  was 
charged  with  the  obligation  of  having  in  readinefs  a man  completely  armed  for  the  king’s  fervice,  on  the 
border  or  elfewhere.  Of  thefe  there  were  60  in  Plain  Furnefs.  When  the  abbot  of  Furnefs  franchifed 
his  villains,  and  raifed  them  to  the  dignity  of  cuftomary  tenants,  the  lands  they  had  cultivated  for  their 
lord  were  divided  into  whole  tenements,  which  were  again  fubdivided  into  four  equal  parts:  each  villain  had 
one,  and  the  party  tenant  contributed  his  fhare  in  fupporting  the  man  at  arm9,  and  other  burthens. 
Thefe  divifions  were  not  properly  diftinguifhed;  the  land  remained  mixed:  each  tenant  had  a fhare 
through  all  the  arable  and  meadow  land,  and  common  of  pafture  over  all  the  waftes,  was  deemed  a prin- 
cipal tenant,  and  paid  a fine  upon  his  admittance.  Thefe  fubtenements  were  judged  fufficient  for  the  fup- 
port  of  fo  many  families,  and  no  further  divifion  was  permitted. 

Thefe  divifions  and  fubdivifions  were  convenient  at  the  time  for  which  they  were  calculated;  the  land 
fo  parcelled  out,  was  of  neccifity  more  attended  to,  and  the  induftry  greater  where  more  perfons  were  to 
be  fupported  by  the  produce  of  it:  the  frontier  of  this  kingdom  (within  which  Furnefs  was  confidered) 
was  in  a conftant  ftate  of  attack  or  defence,  more  hands  were  therefore  neceffary  to  guard  the  coaft,  repel 
an  invafion  from  Scotland,  or  make  reprifals  on  the  hoftile  neighbour.  The  dividing  the  lands  in  fuch 
manner  as  has  been  fhewn,  increafed  the  number  of  inhabitants,  and  kept  them  at  home  till  called  for: 
and  the  land  being  mixed,  and  feveral  tenants  united  in  equipping  a plough,  the  abfence  of  the  fourth 
man  was  no  prejudice  to  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  which  was  commmitted  to  the  care  of  three.  And 
this  feems  the  moft  that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  thefe  mixed  lands.  At  prefent  no  fuch  precautions  are 
neceffary,  and  domeftic  ceconomy  calls  for  the  improvement  of  every  acre;  this  can  never  be  done  where 
there  is  a common  of  pafture,  by  which  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  his  neighbour’s  induftry, 
and  muft  equally  partake  of  the  fruit  of  his  labour:  hut  if  an  equitabe  partition  was  made,  every  tenant 
wight  improve  to  his  own  advantage,  and  the  community  would  gain  greatly  by  it.”  West. 
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fliut  in  by  dangerous  (bores  and  (hifting  fands,  this  was  a fecure  feat  for  a religi- 
ous community.  About  the  middle  of  this  narrow  dell,  the  abbey  is  placed;  it  is 
enlarged,  and  opens  more  to  the  fouth,  but  is  every  where  darkfome  and  folernn, 
with  little  of  the  romantic. 

The  natural  produce  of  the  foil  was  nightfhade,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  Be- 
kan’s  Gill;*  in  modern  language,  rendered  more  harmonious  to  the  ear,  now  called 
The  Vale  of  Nightshade.  The  edifice  occupies  almoff  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  vale;  the  Bone,  of  which  the  buildings  are  conffruCted,  feems  to  have  been 
gotten  from  the  wefiern  banks,  which,  at  the  diftance  of  a very  few  yards,  overlook 
the  whole  abbey  and  its  offices.  There  is  very  little  ornament  difplayed  here; 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  other  houfcs  of  Ciffercians,  founded  at  or  near  the 
fame  aera,  are  not  marked  with  much  embellifhment ; but  there  is  a grave  and 
fimple  tafie,  and  plain  order,  runs  through  the  whole.  The  affertion,  that  the  eaB 
end  of  the  church  feems  to  have  been  an  additional  part,  intended  for  a belfrey, 
to  eafe  the  main  tower,§  is  certainly  an  error  of  the  prefs,  and  in  no  wife  corre- 
fponds  with  the  prefent  Bate  of  the  ruins.  In  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  this 
edifice,  it  was  the  fecond  in  England  of  that  order  of  religious,  and  next  to  Foun- 
tains for  revenue. 

We  entered  by  the  gateway  of  the  porter’s  lodge;  a circular  arch,  with  fev? 
members,  of  heavy  architecture.  The  manor  houfe  Bands  upon  the  north  wall  of 
the  abbey-yard,  near  to  this  gateway ; and  fome  parts  of  it  appear  to  have  been 
cotemporary  with  the  abbey  ; and  probably  it  was  occupied  by  the  fecular  fervants 
of  the  monaBery.  We  palled  immediately  to  the  eaB  front  of  the  church,  and, 
by  climbing  the  adjacent  hill,  gained  as  general  a view  of  the  remains,  as  we  could 
poflibly  obtain. 

From  this  Bation,  we  looked  into  the  chancel  and  nave,  and  faw  the  open  arches 
of  the  tranfept,  with  the  fine  remains  of  the  chapter-houfe  to  the  left.  The  church 
is,  in  length,  287  feet  v.’ithin;  the  choir  is  28  feet  wide,  and  63  feet  long;  and  the 
great  eaB  window  is  about  23  feet  wide  and  36  feet  high,  to  the  fpring  of  the 
arch,  which  is  broken  down,  but  its  remaining  members  denote,  that  the  arch  was 
lancet  or  pointed ; the  moulding  confiBs  of  a few  members,  with  a roll  about  a foot 
diBant,  whofe  points  terminate  at  two  buBs  in  relief,  well  executed;  the  one 
crowned,  the  other  bearing  a coronet:  one  of  the  figures,  we  prefume,  reprefents 
King  Henry  I.  in  whofe  reign  the  houfe  was  founded  ; and  the  other  the  founder, 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Morton  and  Bulloign,  afterwards  King  of  England  : WeB  ap- 
prehended they  were  the  bufls  of  Stephen,  and  Maud  his  Queen. £ Thefe  are  the 
only  Batuary  fculptures  we  obferved  about  the  building.  The  eaB  end  of  the 
church  is  fupported  by  buttrefles,  diminifhing  in  tiers  ; the  greateB  projection  of 
which  does  not  exceed  five  feet.  The  high  altar  Bood  detached  from  the  win- 
dow, a fufficient  diBance  to  allow  (pace  for  a circumambulatory  neceflary  for  the 
pafiage  of  the  officiating  prieffs,  in  the  ceremonies  ufed  on  high  feffivals.  On  the 
left  hand,  beneath  the  window,  was  a clofet  for  the  facred  veflels.  On  the  fide 

* I.ethal  Beke,  Solamini  Lethale  § Weft. 

X There  is  a curious  fculpture  above  one  of  the  fire  places,  reprefenting  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradife, 
with  the  aflemblages  ufually  delineated  in  deiigns  of  that  kind.— — Ths  Editors. 
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wall,  to  the  fouth,  are  five  flails  or  niches  in  elegant  flone-work  ; that  nearefl  to 
the  altar  the  mod  fpacious,  having  a nich  on  each  hand,  feparated  from  the  flail 
by  light  pilaflers,  where  the  ciflern  for  the  priefls  was  fixed.  In  the  other  flails, 
the  officiating  priefls  fat,  at  intervals,  to  refl.  The  crowns  of  t'nefe  flails  are  richly 
canopied,  embelhfhed  with  interfering  groins  and  rofe-knots;  and  the  whole  is 
finifhed  above  with  light  and  well-executed  pinnacles,  in  tabernacle-work.  Befides 
the  great  window  to  the  eafl,  the  choir  was  lighted  by  two  large  windows  to  the 
north,  of  pointed  arches,  furnifhed  with  fmall  pilaflers ; and  two  leffer  windows,  on 
the  oppofite  fide,  above  the  flails.  The  pavement  of  the  floor  appears  to  have  been 
broken  up,  the  whole  being  grown  over  with  grafs  and  weeds.  The  mutilated  effi- 
gy of  a man  in  armour,  wfiha  fhield  not  blazoned,  cut  in  blue  marble,  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  choir;  the  perfonage  interred  not  known.  Perhaps  this  was  the  tomb 
of  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  the  fecond  benefactor  of  the  houfe,  who  was  interred 
here;  or  William  de  Lancafter,  one  of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  who  alfo  lies  in 
this  place.  The  pijcina , or  ciflern,  where  the  priefls  wafhed  before  fervice,  was 
placed  in  the  larger  flail,  as  before  obferved.  The  manulergium  hung  over  the 
fmall  nich  on  each  fide  of  the  ciflern,  for  receiving  the  purificatores.  Behind  thefe 
flails  was  the  reveftry,  which  wras  entered  from  the  chapels  on  the  eafl  front  of  the 
tranfept.  There  were  five  altars  in  the  church,  befides  the  high  altar,  each  pla- 
ced in  a diftindt  chapel  or  apartment,  feparate  from  the  main  body  of  the  church. 
The  tranfept  is  130  feet  in  length,  and  27  feet  wide  within;  the  arches  are  low, 
and  pointed  with  few  members  of  moulding,  rifing  from  fhort  cluflered  pillars, 
whofe  capitals  are  compofed  of  two  plain,  but  feparated,  rolls.  The  whole  eaflern 
front  contained  chapels ; thofe  on  the  north  end  were  entered  by  three  arches 
pointed,  having  feveral  fmall  mouldings  ; thofe  on  the  fouth  end,  by  two  arches 
circular,  having  feveral  mouldings:  confequently  thofe  chapels  were  lighted  with 
an  equal  number  of  windows.  The  chapels  are  now  totally  pulled  down,  and  the 
pillars  and  arches  of  the  tranfept  are  open  to  view.  The  walls  of  the  vellry-room 
are  alfo  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  plot  is  grown  with  fhrubs.  In  the 
corners  of  the  north  end  of  the  tranfept,  were  the  winding  flairs  which  led  up  in- 
to the  galleries.  The  great  entrance,  at  the  north  end  of  the  tranfept,  is  by  a 
circular  arch,  with  many  mouldings,  the  gateway  remarkably  low  ; and,  inflead  of 
being  placed  immediately  under  the  great  window  there,  it  hands  beneath  one 
jamb  of  it:  the  fancy  of  the  architect,  in  this  matter,  was  as  unaccountable,  as  the 
crooked  appearance  is  difagreeable.  The  centre  tower,  which  now  is  levelled 
with  the  fide  walls,  has  been  fupported  on  four  pillars,  with  pointed  arches:  the 
arch  above  the  entrance  into  the  choir  lliil  remaining,  of  beautiful  form  and  pro- 
portion, hanging  together  by  its  jullnefs  of  workmanfhip,  without  any  fuperftruc- 
ture.  Three  of  thele  pillars  are  cluflered,  but  very  light;  the  fourth  is  fquare  and 
heavy,  the  fides  cut  into  dices.  From  the  fouth  weft  corner  of  the  tranfept,  is  a 
door- way,  under  a pointed  arch,  which  led  from  the  dormitory,  for  the  conveni- 
ent admittance  of  the  religious  to  matins.  There  is  no  other  remains  of  the  nave, 
but  part  of  the  fouth  wall : the  north  wall,  and  the  columns  which  formed  the  fide 
ailes,  are  all  down;  but,  from  the  pilaflers  on  the  fouth  wall,  one  may  compute 
the  number  of  pillars  which  formed  theailcs;  and,  from  their  diftances,  on  a given 
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fquare,  calculate  the  width  of  the  ailes.  The  groined  roofs  of  the  ailes  and  nave, 
have  been  fupported  on  eight  pillars,  and  two  terminating  pilafters  on  each  fide; 
thence  we  conceive,  that  the  ailes  were  about  16  feet  wide,  the  whole  width  being 
feventy  feet:  the  wall  is  about  54  feet  high.  What  was  the  form  of  the  pillars 
of  the  nave,  or  whether  they  were  uniform,  we  could  not  trace;  but,  from  the 
pilafiers,  are  induced  to  believe,  they  were  cluttered,  with  capitals,  like  thofe  in  the 
tranfept.  The  belfrey  ftands  at  the  weft  end  of  the  church,  a detached  tower, 
very  ttrong  and  heavy,  the  buttreftes  projecting  about  eleven  feet;  the  weft  wall 
is  ten  feet  in  thicknefs.  There  is  an  unaccountable  variation  in  the  dimenfions  of 
the  walls  of  this  church  ; in  fome  parts  they  are  five  feet  thick,  in  others  fix,  and 
in  others  only  four  feet. 

At  the  fouth  eaft  corner  of  the  nave,  an  arched  door  leads  into  the  area,  which 
is  a parallelogram,  in  length  334  feet,  and  in  width  102;  exclufive  of  a cloifter  on 
the  weft  fide,  which  was  31  feet  and  upwards  in  width;  now  totally  ruined:  there 
was  alfo  a fhed  round  this  court  for  proceflions. 

Adjoining  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  tranfept,  ftand  the  remains  of  the  chapter  houfe, 
fixty  feet  in  length,  and  forty  five  feet  fix  inches  in  w'idth. — “ The  vaulted  roof, 
" formed  of  twelve  ribbed  arches,  was  fupported  by  fix  pillars,  in  two  row's,  at 
,c  thirteen  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  fide  walls ; fuppofing  each  pillar 
,f  two  feet  diameter,  which  divided  the  room  into  three  alleys,  or  paflages,  of 
“ thirteen  feet  wide.  At  the  entrance,  the  middle  only  could  be  feen,  lighted 
“ by  a pair  of  tall  pointed  windows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room;  the  com- 
“ pany  in  the  fide  paflage  would  be  concealed  by  the  pillars,  and  the  vaulted  roof, 
“ that  groined  from  thofe  pillars  would  have  a true  Gothic  difproportioned  ap- 
“ pearance,  of  fixty  feet  by  thirteen.  The  two  fide  alleys  were  lighted  each  by 
“ a pair  of  fimilar  lights,  befides  a pair  on  each  fide  at  the  upper  end,  at  pre- 
“ fent  entire,  and  illuftrate  w hat  is  here  faid.  Thus,  whilft  the  upper  end  of  the 
“ room  had  a profufion  of  light,  the  lower  end  would  be  in  the  fhade.  The  no- 
**  ble  roof  of  this  fingular  edifice  did  but  lately  fall  in;  the  entrance  or  porch  is 
“ ftill  up,  a fine  circular  arch,  beautified  with  a deep  cornice,  as  alfo  a portico  on 
**  each  fide.”*  The  roof,  which  is  described  above,  had  fallen  in  before  wTe  vifit- 
ecl  the  remains.  Above  the  chapter  houfe  were  the  library  and  feriptorium.  By 
the  porch,  and  entrance  into  this  part  of  the  edifice  from  the  court,  and  the  porticoes 
cn  each  fide,  one  niay  prefume  the  infide  wjas  once  highly  finifhed;  for  tfiefe  are  era- 
bellifhed  with  a bold  cornice,  and  pilarters  of  marble.  The  eaft  front  is  divided  into 
fix  windows,  in  couples,  which  are  feparated  only  by  a mullion,  moulded  with  the 
fame  members  as  the  arch  of  the  w’indow  ; each  couple  is  feparated  from  the  other 
by  a pillar,  in  the  front  of  which  is  a femi-odagonal  buttrefs,  terminating  a little 
above  the  height  of  the  w indows  in  a point.  The  mafonry  of  this  front  has  been 
excellent.  Two  window's,  of  the  fame  form,  open  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides. 
To  the  fouth  of  the  chapter  houfe,  and  equal  to  the  length  of  that  fide  of  the 
court,  flood  the  kitchen  and  other  offices ; immediately  under  the  centre  of  which,  a 
branch  of  the  rivulet  is  brought  by  a wide  arched  conduit,  that  formed  an  excellent 
common  fhore  to  the  houfe.  Over  thefe,  according  to  Weft’s  account,,  were  the 

* Weft.  ' * 
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lodgings  for  fome  of  the  fecular  fervants  of  the  monaftery.  Immediately  to  the 
fouth  of  the  chapter  houfe,  and  adjoining  thereto,  was  the  refedory,  a large  and 
commodious  apartment,  covered  with  a roof  of  groined  arches  ; and  near  to  it 
were  the  locutorium,  calefactory,  and  converfation  room.  The  ufe  of  the  converfa- 
tion  room,  was  one  of  the  great  indulgences  and  relaxations  of  the  monks  of 
this  order;  “ for  thofe  who  attended  the  church  fervice,  were  confined  to  ftrid 

filence,  and  ftrait  inclofure:  the  times  for  converfation  were  after  dinner,  in  the 
*c  locutorium  or  converfation  room,  and  on  fome  paticular  days,  when  they  had 
fC  liberty  to  walk  abroad  in  company,  for  exercife  and  relaxation ; they  being  but 
“ fcldom  permitted  to  receive  or  return  vifits.”§ 

At  the  fouth  end  of  thefe  buildings,  and  out  of  the  inclofure  of  the  area,  is  ano- 
ther building,  the  vaulted  roof  of  which  remains,  of  excellent  mafonry;  formed  by 
interfering  groins,  fpringing  from  pilafiers  in  the  fide  walls;  the  arching,  within 
the  groin,  is  compofed  of  thin  flate  ftones,  like  the  roof  of  many  ancient  churches, 
and  particularly  of  the  choir  of  Mailrofs  abbey;  but  the  groins  there  are  rather 
lighter  than  at  Furnefs.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fchool-houfe,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  abbeytenants  were  educated : one  of  the  pillars,  on  the  fouth-eaft 
corner,  fhevvs  breaks  and  marks,  as  if  a pulpit  for  the  teacher  had  been  fixed  to 
it : a ftone  bench  is  formed  all  round  the  room.  Above  the  pafiage  to  this  place, 
there  were  feveral  fmall  apartments. 

A vvater-courfe,  arched  over,  v/as  brought  from  the  weft  fide  of  the  area,  under 
the  fchool-houfe,  and  delivered  into  the  brook  on  the  eaft,  near  to  the  place  where 
the  ruins  of  the  mill  and  bakehoufe  are.  Nothing  could  be  more  excellent  for 
cleanlinefs,  pleafure,  and  health,  than  thefe  aquaduds,-  by  the  arched  coverings  of 
which,  all  dampth  was  prevented  affeding  the  fuperftrudures. 

Having  deferibed  the  remains  of  this  religious  houfe  in  their  prefent  ftate,  we 
muft  detain  the  reader,  to  attend  to  a fhort  account  of  the  order  of  the  monks  who 
were  placed  here,  and  their  manner  of  life;  and  alfo  to  the  foundation  of  the  houfe, 
and  the  feveral  donations  thereto. 

The  monks  who  fettled  here,  came  from  the  monaftery  of  Savigny,  with 
EwanuSy  their  chief  or  leader;  they  took  up  their  firft  refidence  at  Tulket,  near 
Prefton,  in  this  county,  in  the  month  of  July  1 124,  where  they  eleded  him  their 
abbot.*  They  refted  in  that  fituation  for  three  years;  and  in  the  fame  month, 
A.  D.  1 127,  the  abbey  of  Furnefs  being  founded,  they  removed  to  this  new  fta- 
tion.  When  they  emigrated,  they  were  of  the  order  of  Savigny,  and  benedidines, 
and  fo  continued  for  a confiderable  time;  their  habit  was  grey:  but  afterwards 
they  became  Ciftercians,  whofe  habit  was  white.  The  monaftery  of  Savigny  was 
little  advanced  beyond  its  infancy,  when  this  colony  was  lent  forth ; for  it  was  not 
fenior  to  Furnefs  above  15  years  : fo  that  their  eftablilhment  had  only  taken  place 
12  years;  and  the  order  of  Ciftercian  monks  was  not  above  14  years  date  when 

§ Weft. 

* Some  ruins,  and  part  of  the  foffe  which  furrounded  the  monaftery,  are  Hill  to  be  feen  at  Tulket. 

W.  Gough’s  Ad.  Cam. 

Part  of  the  painted  glafs,  from  the  eaft  window,  reprefenting  the  crucifixion,  &c.  ispreferved  at  Win- 
dermere church,  in  Bownefs,  Weflmorland.— — — Ibid.  Pennant,  West. 
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the  houfe  of  Savigny  was  founded.  The  monaftery  of  Furnefs  continued  bene- 
dieftines  for  fome  time  after  Savigny  had  embraced  the  Ciftercian  order ; it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  their  fifth  abbot,  that  they  followed  the  example  of  the  parent 
motiaftery,  and  reformed  after  the  Ciftercian  rule  : which  appears  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  fome  fecret  influence;  for  their  former  abbot  refufed  the  reformation, 
and  travelled  to  Rome  to  plead  an  exemption  for  his  houfe.  Being  interfepted 
by  the  way,  by  emifl'aries  of  Savigny,  he  was  held  in  durance,  and,  at  length  forced 
to  that  monastery,  w'here  he  was  Itript  of  his  abbacy,  and  by  compulfion,  had  the 
rules  of  the  Ciftercian  order  impofed  on  him.  After  the  deprivation,  the  vacancy 
was  filled  up  in  Furnefs,  by  the  election  of  Richard  de  Baioces  ; under  whom  this 
fociety  made  the  change  in  their  order.  It  cannot  be  conceived  this  deviation 
from  the  maxims  and  refolutions  made  in  full  chapter,  before  their  former  abbot 
departed  for  Rome,  could  be  brought  about  without  fome  powerful  means,  above 
which  corruption  the  deprived  abbot  appeared;  or,  otherwife,  we  mult  neceflarily 
conclude,  that  the  religious  fociety  permitted  their  principles  and  determinations 
to  be  diflipated  like  vapours,  by  the  breath  of  a new  ruler.  This  change  in  the 
order  of  the  fociety  of  Furnefs, f ftrikes  us  with  reflections  which  draw  forth  a 
figh  for  religion.  Let  us  revert  to  the  words  of  Weft  on  this  occafion,  who,  if 
an  excufe  could  have  been  prelfed  forth  at  an  extremity,  would,  from  his  parti- 
cular partiality,  have  given  it  a birth.  tf  The  monks  of  Furnefs,  being  well  fa- 
“ tisfied  wfith  the  benediCtine  rule,  declined  the  matriculation,  and  Peter  de  Ebo- 
“ racco  their  abbot,  according  to  a refolution  taken  in  full  chapter,  was  difpatched 
" to  Rome  to  plead  an  exemption,  and  apply  for  the  Pope’s  permifllon,  that  they 
«*  might  live  according  to  the  rule  which  they  had  at  firft  embraced,  notwith- 
“ ftanding  the  tranfmigration  of  the  Savigny  monks.”  Now  let  us  fee  the  caufe 
of  the  reformation : “ Richard  de  Baioces,  being  himfelf  a Norman,  entered  readily 
**  into  the  views  of  the  Savigny  monks;  and,  having  once  declared  his  intention 
" of  a filiation  with  Claraval,  the  monks  joined  him  in  compliment  to  St.  Bernard”. 
It  feems  feems  to  require  no  comment. 

This  order,  in  its  origin,  held  a ftrieft  obfervance  of  the  praEiice  of  penance t 
afjiduous  contemplation , and  finding  the  divine  praifes ; it  did  not  admit  of  the  ordi- 
nary relaxations,  which  are  partaken  by  other  orders  of  religious.  St.  Bernard, 
who  was  himfelf  a man  of  learning,  well  knew'  how  far  reading  was  neceflary  to  im- 
prove the  mind,  even  of  a reclufe;  he  therefore  took  care  to  furnifh  all  his  monks 
w ith  good  libraries  ; fuch  of  them  as  were  beft  qualified,  were  employed  in  taking 
copies  of  books  in  every  branch  of  literature;  many  of  which,  beautifully  written 
on  vellum,  and  elegantly  illuminated,  are  at  this  time  to  be  feen  in  the  public  re- 
pofitories.  Weft  mentions  one  preferved  on  Conifhead,  being  i(  a plan  of  education 
for  kings  and  princes .”  Its  utility  is  difeovered  in  its  title. 

f The  drefs  of  the  monks  was,  a white  caffock,  with  a caul  and  fcapulary  of  the  fame; 

The  choir  drefs  was  a white  or  grey  caffock,  with  caul  and  fcapulary  of  the  fame,  and  a girdle  of 
black  wool ; over  that  a mozel  or  hood,  and  a rocket,  the  front  part  of  which  defeended  to  the  girdle, 
where  it  ended  in  3 round,  and  the  back  part  reached  down  to  the  middle  ol  the  leg  behind. 

When  thefe  monks  appeared  abroad,  they  wore  a caul,  and  a full  black  hood.  Every  houfe  had  fome- 
thir.g  peculiar  to  itfelf.  ■ - West. 
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“ The  Ciftercian  monks  ufed  neither  furs  nor  linen,  and  never  eat  any  fiefh, 
**  except  in  time  of  dangerous  ficknefs : they  abftained  even  from  eggs,  butter, 
“ milk,  and  cheefe,  unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  and  when  given  to  them 
“ in  alms.  They  had,  belonging  to  them,  certain  religious  lay  brethren,  whofe 
‘j  office  was  to  cultivate  their  lands  and  attend  to  their  fecular  affairs:  thefe  lived 
“at  their  grainges  and  farms,  and  were  treated  in  like  manner  with  the  monks, 
“ but  were  never  indulged  with  the  ufe  of  wine.  The  monks  who  attended  the 
“ choir  flept  in  their  habits  upon  ffravv  ; they  rofe  at  midnight,  and  fpent  the  reft 
“ of  the  night  in  finging  the  divine  offices.  After  prime  and  the  firft  mafs,  hav- 
“ ing  accufed  themfelves  of  their  faults  in  full  chapter,  the  reft  of  the  day  was 
“ fpent  in  a variety  of  fpiritual  exercifes,  with  uninterrupted  filence.  From  the 
“ feaft  of  the  exaltation  of  the  holy  crofs  (the  14th  of  September)  until  Eafter, 
“ they  oblerved  a ftriift  faft.  Their  hofpitality  to  ftrangers,  and  their  charity  to 
“ the  poor,  was  extenftve.  Fiefh  was  baniihed  from  their  infirmaries,  from  Sep- 
“ tuagefima  until  Eafter.”*f 

Among  other  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  were  thefe  : — They  were  not  com- 
pellable to  appear  as  witneffes  on  any  caufe,  be  its  nature  what  it  might,  at  any 
court  held  two  days  journey  diftant  from  their  monaftery.  Their  houfes  could 
only  be  vifited  by  their  refpeftive  abbots.  Their  benefadtors,  friends,  and  fer- 
vants,  were  exempted  from  all  excommunications.^ 

The  foundation  charter  of  this  houfe,  in  the  year  1126,  was  to  the  following 
purport : “ In  the  name  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  and  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  of  Fur- 
“ nefs,  I Stephen,  Earl  of  Bologne  and  Moreton,  confulting  God,  &c.  in  the 
“ year  of  our  Lord  1126,  of  the  Roman  indidlion,  the  5 th  and  18th  of  the  Epadt, 
“ confidering  every  day  the  uncertainty  of  life,  that  the  rofes  and  flowers  of  kings, 
“ emperors,  and  dukes,  and  the  crow’ns  and  palms  of  all  the  great,  wither  and 
“ decay  ; and  that  all  things,  w'ith  an  uninterrupted  courfe,  tend  to  diffolution  and 
“ death  : I therefore  return,  give,  and  grant  to  God,  and  St.  Mary  of  Furnefs,  all 
“ Furnefs  and  Walney,  with  the  privilege  of  hunting ; with  Dalton,  and  all  my 
“ lordfhip  in  Furnefs,  with  the  men  and  every  thing  thereto  belonging;  that  is, 
**  in  woods,  and  in  open  grounds,  in  land  an  l in  water;  and  Ulverfton,  and 
“ Roger  Biaithwaite,  wurh  all  that  belongs  to  him  ; my  fifh-ponds  at  Lancafter, 
“ and  Little  Gnoring,  with  all  the  land  thereof,  with  fac  and  foe,  toll  and  team, 
“ infantheof,  and  every  thing  within  Furnefs,  except  the  lands  of  Michael  le  Flem- 
“ ing ; with  this  view,  and  upon  this  condition,  that  in  Furnefs  an  order  of  regular 
**  monks  be,  by  divine  permiffion,  eftablillied  : which  gift  and  offering,  I,  by 
fupreme  authority,  appoint  to  be  for  ever  obferved  ; and  that  it  may  remain 
« firm  and  inviolate  for  ever,  I fubferibe  this  charter  with  my  hand,  and  confirm 
“ it  with  the  fign  of  the  holy  crofs.” 

Attcfted  by  Llenry,  King  of  England,  and  Duke  of  Normandy,  Thurfton, 

* Weft  from  Card.  Vitri. 

-j-  This  feverity  was  greatly  relaxed  under  the  authority  of  Rome. 

£ William  de  Lancafter,  of  Kendal,  referved  to  himlelf  the  puniiliment  of  the  monks,  the  boatmen  at 
Winandermere  and  Thurfton  waters. 

Archbifhop 
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Archbifhop  of  York,  Audin  and  Boffes,  both  bifhops.  Robert,  keeper  of  the  feal, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucefter.” 

This  endowment  was  followed  by  feveral  large  donations;  the  firft  benefacflor 
on  record,  is  Sir  Nicholas  le  Fleming. j' 

The  abbot’s  temporal  powers  and  privileges  were  great : he  had  toll,  theam, 
infangtheof,  fac  and  fock,  Iheriffs  turn,  court  leer,  ailize  of  bread,  and  ale  (Aiding- 

ham 

f Sir  Nici.  le ’ Fleming. — Ros,  with  the  fifh- ponds,  and  Urfwick,  in  exchange  for  Bard  fey,  Fordebeck. 

William  de  Lancajler , Sth  Baron  Gf  Kendal. — Southwaite  and  Egton,  a ferry  boat,  and  one  for  fifhing 
on  each  of  the  waters  on  Windermere  aud  Thurfton. 

William  de  Lindfey,  and  Alice  his  ’wife A moiety  of  Ulverfton. 

William , Earl  of  Bologne. — Three  (hillings  every  day  the  abbot  appeared  at  his  court. 

King  Edward  I. — Free  warren. 

Robert  de  Laybourn  — Quitted  his  right  cf  winning  iron  and  copper  in  the  abbot’s  liberties,  except  X 
limited  quantity,  which  he  had  of  the  grant  of  Hugh  Moriceby. 

Gilbert  de  Bard/ey. — Land  at  Allinlchales. 

Alexander  de  Kirby , — Land  at  Domevholm,  and  four  oxgangs  at  Kirby;  and  the  church  of  Kirby. 

Richard  de  Broughton. — Land  at  Rofthwaite  bank. 

Hel’wife  daughter  of  William , 6th  Baron  of  Kendal. — Buck,  doe,  and  falcon,  with  all  her  right  in  that  • 
part  of  the  fells  belonging  the  abbey. 

John,  heir  of  Roger  de  Lancajler. — Wood,  mofs,  and  pafture  of  Angerton  mofs. 

John,  fon  of  Roger  de  Harrington. — Releafed  of  right  to  part  of  Angerton  mofs. 

Adam  de  Iiuddlefon — Forty  mofs  rooms. 

Chr.  de  Broughton , and  Chriflian  his  wife. — Land  in  Broughton. 

William  de  Lafwyck. — Five  (hillings  rent  out  of  Lafwyck. 

Gilbert  de  Bardfey. — All  his  land  in  Bardfey. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  and  grand-daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Urfwick,  confirmed  her 
father’s  grant  of  land  in  Urfwick. 

Henry  de  Redman. — Three  (hillings  yearly  for  maintaining  lights. 

Benet,  and  Mildred  Pennington. — The  land  of  Skeldon  moor. 

Allan  de  Coupland. — Land  rent  cf  a mark  out  of  Coupland,  and  free  chace  in  all  his  lands  in  Furnefs 
and  alfo  the  manor  of  Bolton. 

Rickard  de  Coupland. — The  manor  ot  Bolton. 

The  Succeffion  of  Abbots  was  as  follows: 


A.  D. 

Popes. 

Archlijhops  of  Tork. 

Kings. 

Abbots.  How  vacated. 

1127 

Honor  II. 

Thurfton  28. 

20  Henry  I. 

1 Evans  or  Yvon  de  Abrenus,  D. 

2 Eudo  de  Suderval. 

3 Mich,  de  Doncafter. 

1145 

Eugene  III. 

H.  Murdac,  29.  Stephen. 

St.  William  30.  

26th  Henry  II. 

4 Peter  de  Y ork.  abdicat. 

5 Rich,  de  Baigeux. 

6 John  de  Caunsfield* 

7 Walter  de  Milium. 

1181 

Lucius  III. 

Roger  3 1 . 

8 John  de  Pennington, 

9 Conon  de  Bardoul. 

10  William  fumamed  Niger.  D. 

1 1 Ger.  Briftal,  or  Brilhalton. 

1 1 9 1 

Geo.  Plantagenet,  22. 

Celeftin 

Rich.  I. 

1 a Nich.  de  Dalton. 

1 3 Rich,  de  Quintine. 

14  Ra.  Fletham. 

15  John  De  Newby. 

* To  him  Eugent  granted  the  bull  of  Exemptions. 

3 A 


rot.  i. 


1 6 StephcB 
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ham  and  Ulverfton  excepted,  on  the  bailiff’s  coming  into  court,  to  claim  the  ex- 
emption) free-chace,  wrecks  of  the  fea,  and  vvaife,  (except  in  Aldingham)  free- 
avarren,  a market  at  Dalton,  with  a court  of  criminal  jurifdi&ion  there;  and  by 
his  own  bailiff  and  coroner,  he  tried  all  fuch  caufes  as  came  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  fheriff,  by  a jury  de  pares;  at  which  time  the  king’s  coroner  attended,  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  fuch  matters  as  belonged  the  crown.  He  iflued  fummonfes 
and  attachments,  by  his  own  bailiff  in  Furncfs,  and  granted  executions  by  his 
bailiff  and  the  kings  coroner.  He  had  the  return  of  all  writs  within  his  liberty, 
and  held  a goal  at  Dalton  caftle,  for  debtors  taken  within  its  limits. 

“ The  military  efiablifhmenc  of  Furnefs  depended  upon  the  abbot.  Every  mefne 
“ lord  and  free-homager,  as  well  as  the  cuftomary  tenants,  took  an  oath  of  fealty 
" to  the  abbot,  to  be  true  to  him  againfl:  all  men,  excepting  the  king.  -Every 
“ mefne  lord  obeyed  the  fummons  of  the  abbot  or  his  fteward,  in  raifing  his  quota 
<c  of  armed  men;  and  every  tenant  of  a whole  tenement,  furnifhed  a man  and 
««  horfe  of  war,  for  guarding  the  coafts,  for  the  border  fervice,  or  any  expedition 
« againft  the  common  enemy.  The  habiliments  of  war  were,  a ff eel  coat,  a coat 
<«  of  mail,  a falce,  a falchion,  a jack,  the  bow,  the  bill,  the  crofs  bow  and  fpear. 
« The  Furnefs  legion  conlifted  (of  60  men)  of  four  divifions;  j ft,  bowmen  horfed 
««  and  harneffed;  2d,  bylmen,  horfed  and  harneffed;  3d,  bowmen  on  foot,  4th, 
**  bylmen  on  foot.”! 


A.  D. 

I 1 9 T 


*34° 

1362 

i4°4 

1424 

1527 


Popes. 


Honor  III. 


Archbijhops  of  York.  ^ King r. 

Walter  Grey  33  ilth  King  John. 


Abbots. 

1 6 Stephen  de  Alverfton. 
j 7 Nich.  de  Meaux.f 

1 8 Robert  de  Denton  J 

19  Laurence  de 

20  William  de  Middleton. 

21  Hugh  de  Bron. 

22  William  de  Cockerham. 


Horsj  vacated. 


Bened. 
Urban  6th 


Will,  de  Millem  42. 

12.  

Jo.  Thorby. 


Dcpofed 


Bonif.  19  Rich.  Scroop,  48. 

lnno.  7th  

Hen,  Bowit.  49th. 

Kemp,  50th 

Clem.  3d.  J.  Wolley  17 
. Ed.  Lee,  58th 


13th  Edward  III  23  Hugh  Skeller,  als  Dalton 

24  John  de  Cockerham, 

25  Alexander  de  Walton. 

26  John  de  Cockerham. 

5th  King  Hen.  IV.  27  John  de  Bolton. 

28  William  de  Dalton,  A.  D.  1412 

29  Robert. J 

30  Thomas. 

31  Alexander  Rawiinfon.*) 

Roger  Pyle.** 


2d.  Hen.  VI. 


th  Hen.  VIII. 


3 2 


Front  a Manufcript  of  BrorMn  Willis, 

Mr.  Weft  has  added  John  Turner,  elected  on  William  Woodward’s  death,  1445. 

. Rawlinfon  occurs  between  1440  and  1446. 

Lawrence  elefted,  A.  D.  !49t. 

Alexander  Bach,  or  Bauch,  1534. 

f This  appears  by  a mufter-roll  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII. 


f Tranflated  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Sodor  and  Man,  A.  D.  1217. 

| His  tombflone  is  preferved  in  the  mancr-houfe,  inferibed  on  the  edge,  DomUius  Roberta,  D.  E.  Abbas  Furncfi  quintus. 
||  His  monument  there,  a recumbent  colofiial  figure,  dreffed  in  a plaited  albc,  with  a ftole  about  his  neck,  and  a ma- 
niple on  his  arm,  prefltng  a book  to  his  breaft ; he  was  buried  in  the  chaptcr-hcufe, 

§ From  an  indenture,  dated  ;d  Henry  VI. 

1[  Ditto,  dated  17th  and  24th  Henry  VIII. 

* * He,  with  7.9  monks,  furrendered  the  abbey,  9th  April,  1 537,  28th  King  Henry  VIII.  and  received  for  penfion,  the 
jrefiory  of  Dalton,  value  33I.  6s.  8d, 

This 
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This  abbev  had  under  it  nine  inferior  houfes,  four  of  which  were  filiations  from 
thence;  Caldre,  Swinfhead  in  Lincolnfhire ; the  abbey  of  Ruffin  in  Man,  Fer- 
moi  in  Ireland,  Ynes,  Holy  Crofs,  Wythnea,  Cockermouth,  Ynefelughen,  with 
Arkelo  and  Bello  Becio. 

At  the  diffolution,  the  revenues  were  valued,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  305I. 
16s.  Speed  966I.  7s.  In  the  3 1 ft  and  32d  years  of  King  Edward  I.  the  rents 
amounted  to  1 5 99I.  8s.  2d. 

VVe  only  viewed  Peel  Castle  at  a diftance ; the  paftage  not  being  very  agree- 
able ; and  we  happened  to  be  in  fight  of  it,  at  or  near  high-water,  it  is  a gloomy 
fortrefs  without  any  ornament,  the  bulwark  of  the  monaftery,  and  chief  place  of 
.defence  againft  an  enemy,  to  which  all  the  valuables  and  ornaments  of  the  abbey 
were  removed  in  times  of  invalion  and  public  danger.  It  has  a noble  and  folemn 
appearance,  juft  emerging  from  the  ocean  ; but  was  a miferable  place  for  a garri- 
fon  to  be  locked  up  in  under  a clofe  blockade ^ its  conftrucftion  was  adapted  to 
thofe  rules  of  warfaring  which  were  pradiifed  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  when  the 
chief  mode  of  aftaulr,  was  by  ftorm  and  efcalade ; but  againft  ordnance  it  would 
abide  no  Ihock.  It  is  remarkable  that  Weft,  who  in  his  elaborate  work,  has  en- 
numerated  the  articles  of  greatnefs,  power,  and  authority  vefted  in  the  Abbot  of 
Furnefs,  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  caftle,  which  was  built  by  the  Abbot  of  Fur- 
nefs,  (ft  King  Edward  III.* 

We  pafled  within  fight  of  Gleafton  caftle,  which  is  thus  mentioned  by  Camden 
and  his  editor.  “ It  has  been  very  large  and  firm,  having  four  ftrong  towers  of 
“ a great  height,  befides  many  other  buildings,  with  very  thick  walls.  This  was 
“ the  ancient  eftate  of  the  family  of  Harringtons,  to  whom  it  came  from  the 
“ Flemings  by  the  Cancefields ; and  whefe  inheritance  went  by  a daughter  to 
“ William  Bonvill,  and  by  him  at  laft  to  the  Grey’s  Marquiftes  of  Dorfet.”  The 
conftrudtion  of  this  caftle  was  lingular,  being  compofed  of  timber  and  mortar, 
pointed  and  plaiftered  outwardly  wdth  lime;  and  this  more  remarkable,  as  it  is 
fo  near  Dalton ; one  is  led  to  conceive  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  Gleafton 
Cafile  was  of  more  diftant  antiquity,  than  the  abbey  of  Furnefs:  at  leaft  there  is 
no  apparent  reafon,  why  it  fhould  have  been  conftruCled  of  fuch  materials,  if  ftone 
was  ufed  fe  generally  in  its  neighbourhood. £ 

* The  natural  curiofities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Weft,  are  as  follows: — “ The  Leven  frequently  changes 
“ its  courfe  by  the  drifting  of  the  fands,  and  the  weight  of  the  freftres,  and  making  fer  itfelf  a deep  chan- 
“ nel,  in  fome  places  difeovers  ftratum,  fuper  ftratum  of  marie  and  foil,  laced  with  fibres  of  vegetables. 

“ A fpecies  cf  Bclemnites,  reprefenting  Shrimps  without  heads,  and  other  teftacious  concretions,  to- 
“ gether  with  the  Ammonite  of  St.  Hylda,  arealfo  found  in  Furnefs.  In  the  ifland  of  Fulney,  are  great 
“ quantities  of  ftones,  fo  perforated,  as  to  be  almoft  as  light  as  fcork  wood. 

“ The  Tophacea  Abba  of  Pliny,  is  found  near  Dalton.  There  is  abundance  of  litneftone,  and  marine 
(hells,  in  many  places.  The  Lucargillon  and  Capnumargos  have  been  difeovered  in  the  parifh  of  Alding- 
“ ham,  in  great  quantities.  Many  trunks  of  very  large  trees,  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Leven  in  different 
“ dire&ions,  as  high  up  as  the  tide  could  force  them.”  Many  are  cut  out  in  the  peat  modes. 

J To  the  light  you  have  a view  of  the  ruins  of  Gleafton-Gaflle,  the  feat  of  the  Flemings  foon  after 
the  conqueft;  and  by  a fucceflion  of  marriages,  it  went  to  Cancefield,  then  to  Harrington,  who  enjoyed 
it  fix  defeents;  after  that  to  Bonville,  and  laftly  to  Gray,  and  was  forfeited  by  Henry  Gray,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  A.  L).  1559 West’s  Guide. 

The  arms  of  the  convent,  according  to  Tanner,  are  reprefented  in  No.  ift  and  2d  in  the  plate,  and  the 
feal.  No.  3.  The  plants  in  it  reprefent  the  Nightfhade,  in  reference  to  the  name  of  the  valley  where  the 
abbey  (lands ; and  the  wivern  at  the  bottom,  was  the  device  of  Thomas  Plantageuet,  fecond  Earl  of 
Lancafter 
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THE  PARISH  OF  WHICHAM, 

(IN  ALLERDALE  AVARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

LIES  to  the  north,  near  to  the  mountain  which  is  very  properly  called  Black- 
combe,  and  at  the  weft  end  of  Donerfdale.  Here  is  a mefne  manor,  under 
Milium;  but  we  are  not  afcertained  how  far  the  boundaries  of  that  manor  ex- 
tend, or  whether  it  comprehends  the  whole  parifh. 

Denton’s  account  of  it  is  in  the  following  words:  * * * §«  At  the  weft  end  of 
**  Donerfdale,  near  the  fell,  and  foreanenft  Milium,  ftands  Whicham  or  Wiche- 
“ ham:  Whichall,  or  the  mod  part  thereof,  was  another  fee  holden  of  Milium, 
“ and  as  I take  it,  the  place  took  the  name  of  one  IVychee , the  firft  feofee  of  the 
“ fame.  He  lived  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  I. ; two  of  his  fons,  William 
<c  Fitz  Wyche,  and  Godfrey,  were  wirneftes  to  a mortgage  of  Kirkfanton,  in  the 
" time  of  King  Henry  II. ; but  the  ifuie  general  brought  their  lands  intoother 
u families,  about  the  time  of  King  Henry  III.  for  then  one  Randulph  de  Bet  horn. 
*'  had  the  land  ; and  Ann.  6th  King  Edward  1.  he  granted  edovers  to  John  Par- 
M fon  of  Whitcham,  in  his  woods  there;  and  one  Robert,  the  fon  of  Radulph  de 
“ Bethom,  warranted  lands  in  Selcroft  and  Saterton  in  Milium,  9th  King  Edward 
" I.;  but  the  manors  of  Selcroft  and  Whicham  were  in  another  family,  in  the  9th 
<f  year  of  King  Edward  II.  as  appears  by  a fine  thereof  levied,  between  William 
**  Corbet,  and  Alicia  his  wife  quer.  and  John  de  Corney  Deforc.”*  To  this  Mr. 
*'  Milbourne  added,  “ that  Whicham  belonged  to  the  family  of  Latus.f 

The  lands  in  this  parifh  are  divided  to  feveral  proprietors ; Lord  Lonfdale  has- 
a confiderable  demefne;J  and  the  family  of  Mulcafters  of  Cockermouth,  we  arc 
informed,  have  feveral  parcels. 

The  church  is  recftorial,§  and  was  given  by  one  Reyner,  called  the  Fewer*  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  York. 

THE 


* Denton’s  MS'.  f From  the  manufeript  of  Sir  Daniel  Fleming. 

f A part  annexed  to  the  lordlhip  of  Milium. — Other  part  derived  by  purchafe,  from  the  device  of 

Henry  Fearon  of  Calvey. 

§ Decanatus  Rural  de  Ccupland,  Dioc.  Cheftcr. 

WHICHAM  RECTORY. 

Iti  the  Rural  Deanry  of  Coupland,  Lord  Mulcafter  Patron. 

X.  Books,  81.  15s. — cert.  val.  43I.  13s.  3d. — 10s.  penfion  to  St.  Bees. — Hugh  Alkew  prefented  1544.. 

Pennington  certified  patron,  1717. 

Incumbents.]  Robert  Crompton,  10th  O&ober,  1630,  p.  Miles  Pennington,  Efq. — John  Lawrey,. 
17th  Jan.  172c. — James  Pennington,  for  this  turn. — William  Smith,  24th  Feb.  I745‘ — J°hn  Smith, 
yeo.  this  turn. 

Wbittinkann 

* A fewer,,  is  a fugitive.  In  Scotland  the  name  of  fuer,  diftinguilhes  one  holding  in  fee. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  WHITBECK. 

(IN  ALLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

A Little  way  to  the  north-weftward,  and  almofl  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  lies  ihis  parifh. 

Denton  informs  us,  " That  fome  dale  weftward,  under  the  mountains,  Rands 
the  church  or  chapel  of  IVhitkeck , which  William  Morthing,  Lord  of  Whitbeck, 
gave  by  a fine  levied,  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Konning-feat  (Conifhead)  in  the 
“ 45th  year  of  King  Henry  III. 

“ Thel'e  Morthings  and  Corbets  were  anciently  feated  in  Milium ; I have  feen 
*r  of  their  names  in  writings  and  evidences,  made  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  or 
“ King  Edward  II.  and  to  have  been  men  of  good  worth  and  quality  there;  as, 
“ namely,  one  William  de  Morthing  and  John  de  Morthing,  William  Corbet  and 
" Radulph  Corbet.  Divers  of  the  Corbets  feated  themfelves  in  Scotland,  in  thofe 
<f  famous  wars  of  King  Edward  1.  where  their  pofterity  do  remain  to  this  day.”£ 
The  church  was  redorial,  and  was  given  by  Gamel  dc  Pennington  to  the  priory 
of  Conifhead ; on  which  account,  under  the  diifolution,  it  was  reduced  to  a per- 
petual curacy.  William  Parke,  Efq.  is  impropriator  and  patron,! 

Henry 

Whittingham,  Reft  or  Ecclice.  Johes  Wodall  incumbens. 

Valet  in  Manfione  cum  Gleba  Pomar  et  Orto,  26s.  8d. 

Redtor  p’didt.  Decim.  feni  et  Garbar,  40s.  Lan  et  Agnel.  4I. — Pifcin.  Marinor,  10s.  1 l.  j.  rf. 
Decim  Molend.  3s.  4d. — Minut  et  privat.  decim.  cum  oblac.  ut  in  libra,  pafchal,  30s.  >834 

Reptic.  viz.  in.  In  toto.  9 10  o 

Annual,  penc.  Priori  fee.  Bege  10s. — Synod,  2id — Procurac.  36.  4d.  - --  --  015  1 

£t  valet  clare,  £ 8 13  1 id.  xa  inds  17s.  6d. 

Eccl.  Surv.  26th  King  Henry  VIII. 

There  is  a fchool  here,  endowed  with  1 61.  a-year,  by  one  Hodgfon;  the  fchool  houfe  was  built  at  the 
expence  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mailer  is  nominated  in  purfuance  of  a decree,  2d  King  James  II.  by 
12  truflees  or  governors.  There  is  a poor  ftock  of  33I.  Three  pound  was  given  by  one  Mafon,  the  in- 
tereft paid  to  fix  poor  widow's;  5I  by  Robert  Crompton,  redtor,  the  intereft  given  to  the  poor;  the  re- 
sidue by  perfons  unknown,  half  of  the  intereft  money  thereof  is  applied  to  the  church  repairs,  the  other 
half  to  the  poor.. 

Extent.]  From  E.  to  W.  nearly  four  miles — From  N.  to  S.  one  mile. 

Soil  and  Produce.  &c.]  The  inclofed  laud  ihews  a proportiou  of  clay,  and  in  fome  parts  loamy. i 

For  bearing  grain,  good  foil  in  general ; it  alfo  produces  turnips  and  potatoes.  The  weft  end  of  the 
parifh,  towards  tire  fea,  is  level  and  moft  fertile;  the  other  part  is  hilly.  A confiderable  fhare  of  Black 
Combe  lies  in  this  parifh,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  keep  about  3000  fbeep. 

Minerals,  &c.]  No  freeftone,  lime,  or  coal,  and  very  little  wood.  Th.e  living  faid  to  be  worth  80L 

a-year. Housman’s  Notes. 

£ Denton’s  MS. 

f Decanatus  Rural  de  Coupland,  Dioc.  Chefter. — Whitbeck  certified  value,  9I.  14s.  8d. 

We  do  not  find  any  valor  in  the  Eccl.  Survey,  taken  temp.  King  Henry  VIII. 

Incumbents*. 
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Henry  Parke  of  Kendal,  Mercer,  left  400I.  the  intereft  whereof,  he  dirofted 
fhould  be  given  to  fix  poor  people,  to  be  nominated  by  the  church-wardens,  and 
four  of  the  moft  fubfiantial  inhabitants,  who  were  to  be  approved  by  the  Bifhop 
of  Chefter,  for  the  time  being.  In  1772  it  was  certified,  that  an  alms  houfe  was 
built  for  the  reception  of  the  fix  paupers,  and  that  lands  were  purchafed  with  Mr. 
Parke’s  money,  which  then  brought  a revenue  of  24!.  to  the  houfe. 

This  patiih  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north-eafi  by  Black  Combe,  on  the 
north  and  north-weft  by  Bootle,  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  by  St.  George’s 
channel  (having  the  Ifle  of  Mann  due  weft)  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  by 
Whicham.  A vein  of  peat-mofs,  containing,  in  fome  places  near  one  fifth  of  the 
breadth  of  the  parifli,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  middle  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  land,  divides  it  into  two  kinds  of  foil ; that  part  near  the  fea  fandy,  inclining 
to  a clay  as  it  comes  nearer  the  rnofs,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Lowfields ; 
that  part  above  the  mofs  confifts  of  heavy  mould,  with  many  ftones;  this  foil  be- 
comes more  gravelly  as  it  approaches  the  bafe  of  the  mountain,  and  is  called  the 
Highfields.  What  makes  it  neceflary  to  fpecify  their  names,  is,  that  every  farmer 
is  under  the  neceffity  of  ufing  two  kinds  of  ploughs,  which  take  their  names  from 
the  lands  in  which  they  are  ufed  : the  Highfield  plough  is  made  ftrong,  with  a 
ftraight  wooden  mould-board,  and  a fock  with  a feather,  drawn  principally  by 

Incumbents.]  Rev.  John  Davies,  2cth  March  1624 — Rich  Huatfon,  28th  March,  1654,  buried — 
Lawr.  Parke,  cur.  21ft  March,  1673 — Will.  Robinfon,  entered  ift  March,  1673 — Lane.  Walker,  dl 
Nov.  1679 — John  Savvrey.  1709 — Daniel  Noble,  loth  O A.  1725 — John  Romney,  1731 — John  Jackfon, 
20th  0<ft.  1734 — John  Bradley,  25th  July,  1736 — Tho.  Green,  4th  June  1737 — Tho.  Smith,  ift  July, 
lj 73 — John  Atkinfon,  30th  July,  1775 — John  Brocklebank,  1791. 


Bap. 

Mar. 

Bar. 

State  of  population  from  1597  to  1617 

197 

32 

104 

1771  to  1790 

87 

18 

32 

fiecreafe 

1 ro 

*4 

72 

Sixteen  poor  people,  fix  of  whom  are  in  the  hofpitaT.— ' Ten  houfes  fallen  to  ruin  within  2c  years. — 
Several  uninhabited. 

State  of  Inhabitants. — One  clergyman — one  dealer  in  fpirits — one  houfe-carpenter — one  miller — twelve 
yeoman — nine  farmers — four  cottagers  and  labourers. 

BENEFACTIONS  NOTED  IN  THE  REGISTER  BOOK. 

In  1 580,  John  Kitchen  gave  20  Markes,  half  the  intereft  to  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  church — 
1617,  Lawrence  Parke  gave  lol.  to  the  like  ufe — 1634,  Arth.  Myres,  iol.  for  a fchoolma!ler — 1674, 
Henry  Robinfon,  5I.  for  the  like  purpofe — Henry  Parke  and  John  Huddleiton,  gave  each  a donation  to 
the  ufe  of  the  poor,  on  their  going  Into  the  hofpital — 1 735,  Agnes  Walker  gave  iol.  to  the  ufe  of  the 
p00r 1737,  Huddleilon  Parke,  gave  the  intereft  of  61.  to  the  like  ufe. 

Extent.]  Along  the  coaft,  3 miles — From  the  coaft,  2 miles  in  breadth. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  This  parilh  extends  from  the  fea  to  the  heights  of  Black  Combe;  the  foil, 
near  the  fea,  confifts  of  clay  and  fand.  Towards  the  mountains,  the  land  is  gravelly. — The  produ&ions 
nearly  fimilar  to  what  are  reported  in  Whicham  and  Bootle. — The  furface  is  uneven  ; and  there  is  very- 
little  wood  grows  in  the  parilh. 

Sheep.]  About  1500  or  1600  the  ufual  (lock. 

Population.]  About  22  families. 

The  church  living  eftimated  at  40I.  a-year. 

A fmall  lake  in  this  parifli,  called  Bar-lake,  abounding  with  bafs  and  trout — No  river  of  any  confe- 
quence A poor  ftock  of  3d Housman’s  Notes. 
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oxen,  till  within  thefe  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  at  prefent  by  three  horfes,  two  a- 
breaft,  and  one  to  lead;  the  other  is  lighter,  having  a mould-board  of  a twifted 
form,  made  of  cafl:  iron,  with  a feathered  fock,  and  is  drawn  by  two  horfes,  bread 
to  bread. 

There  being  no  public  houfe,  or  (hop  of  any  kind  in  this  parifh,  and  the  inha- 
bitants feldom  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  it,  but  to  purchafe  houfehold  necefia- 
ries,  and  to  difpofe  of  the  production  of  their  lands;  their  language  confids  much 
of  antiquated  words  and  phrafes,  and  their  opinions  too  frequently  are  governed 
by  fuperdition.  They  are,  however,  friendly  among  themfelves,  and  hofpitable 
to  drangers  ; and  though  unaccudomed  to  the  punctilios  of  politenefs,  yet  they  arc 
far  from  being  rude,  and  pofiefs,  perhaps,  as  much  real  happinefs  as  people  who 
are  more  in  the  world.* 

In 

* The  Angularity  of  the  character  of  Richard  Nicholfon,  will  it  is  hoped,  apologize  for  the  placing  of 
fome  account  of  his  life  here.  In  1791,  he  was  77  years  of  age  : was  a natural  child,  born  near  Mul- 
cader  houfe,  and  like  many  others  in  that  unhappy  date,  was  left  to  depend  folely  on  his  own  indudry 
forfuppoit  &c.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  there  was  fcarce  a man  in  the  county,  who  duril  contend 
with  him  at  the  ordinary  rural  diverfions,  of  running,  leaping,  wreltling,  and  playing  at  foot-ball.  About 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  engaged  to  enter  into  the  marriage  Hate,  with  a young  woman  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, who  proved  unfaithful.  His  pafiion  for  her  was  fo  powerful,  as  to  induce  him  to  make  a vow, 
that  he  would  never  afterwards  go  to  church  or  market.  In  his  twenty-fixth  year,  he  became  a fervant, 
or  rather  (liepherd,  in  this  pariih,  and  lived  many  years  with  the  late  Edmund  Gibfon,  Efq.  and  after- 
wards with  Mr.  Parke.  He  not  only  proved  himfelf,  during  thofe  fervices,  a Ikilful  (liepherd,  but  gave 
uncommon  teftimonies  of  fidelity  and  honedy  in  his  dation.  Richard  has  occafionally  ferved  other  farmers, 
and  yeomen,  and  during  the  whole  fucceffion  of  fifty  years,  has  literally  kept  his  vow  ; has  been  fo  far 
from  frequenting  the  church,  than  when  a (heep,  at  any  time,  was  caught  in  briars  in  the  church-yard , 
(which  (lands  in  Mr.  Parkes  eftate)  he  hired  fome  neighbour  to  fetch  it  out : he  has  been  equally  as  te- 
nacious of  the  other  part  of  his  vow. 

A pair  of  leather  (hoes  being  prepared  againd  his  intended  marriage,  he  thenceforth  totally  denied  him- 
felf the  ufe  of  fuch;  and  (though  his  bufinefs  has  been,  chiefly  twice  a-day,  to  mount  the  lofty  and  craggy 
tops  of  the  Elack  Combe)  has  ever  fince  dragged  about  a pair  of  huge  clogs  (wooden  (hoes)  fluid  with 
iron,  nearly  two  pounds  weight  a-piece.  His  hat  tied  clofe  over  his  ears,  is  not  permitted  to  be  taken 
off,  nnlefs,  perhaps,  fometimes  in  private.  His  beard  has  never  been  (haved  fince  his  twenty-fixth  year; 
but  when  it  grows  to  an  inconvenient  length,  is  (hortened  with  his  (beep  (heers. 

He  was  conftantly  poflc(Ted  of  a cow,  a few  (heep,  a dog,  a cat,  and  a parcel  of  hens,  all  which  were 
maintained  as  his  wages,  by  the  perfon  whomfoever  he  ferved;  and  as  there  are  a few  uninhabited  cottages 
in  the  panfli,  he  was  always  in  poflefiion  of  fuch  of  them,  as  his  capricious  humour  inclined  him  to  inhabit. 
Milk  and  bread  form  bis  principal  diet;  the  former  of  which  lie  takes  from  his  cow,  as  the  equal  repait 
of  his  dog,  his  cat,  and  himfelf:  the  benevolent  wife  of  fome  cottager,  bakes  his  bread  and  wa(hes  his 
(hiit.  At  Chriftinas  he  always  has  a (heep  killed  to  make  fweet  pies,  part  of  which  he  fuperllitioufly 
keeps  till  candlemas.  As  he  was  difappointed  of  a partner  in  life,  fo  he  refufes  the  ufe  of  a bed,  lying 
conftantly  upon  draw. 

As  the  hand  of  time  now  prefles  heavily  upon  him,  he  fubmits  to  take  relief  from  the  parifh,  and  pof- 
feiTes  one  of  the  appointments  to  the  hofpital,  which  enables  him  to  retain  his  cow,  his  dog,  his  cat,  and 
his  hens.  He  continues,  however,  to  deep  in  a neighbouring  cot,  to  which  he  has  long  been  accuftomed 
and  where,  mod  probably,  he  will  end  bis  days.  Notwithdanding  thefe  Angularities,  perhaps,  there  is 
no  illiterate  perfon  to  be  met  with,  more  honed,  more  faithful,  orpoffefled  of  greater  gratitude.  To  the 
people  who  have  contributed  towards  his  fupport,  he  yet  will  render  any  fervice  in  his  power:  both  in 
his  partialities  and  enmities  he  is  extremely  warm,  fo  that  there  are  only  fome  houfes  into  which  he  will 
enter,  which  he  does  with  Angular  ceremony,  by  previoufiy  turning  round,  and  putting  the  right  foot 
firft  within  the  threfhold. 
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In  this  parifh  arc  many  curiofities  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  attention.  There 
is  a cavity  on  the  mountain  Black  Combe,  which  appears  to  be  an  entire  and  ca- 
pacious crater  of  a volcano;  out  of  a lower  corner  flows  a rivulet  into  Whic- 
ham,  which  fprings  from  the  center  of  the  crater ; the  depth  and  diameter  of  the 
cavity  is  feveral  hundred  yards ; the  fragments  on  the  margin,  are  of  vitrified 
matter,  with  fome  chryflalizations.  There  is  a fimilar  crater  or  cavity,  at  a place 
called  the  Old  Man , at  the  head  of  Coniflon  Water  in  Lancafhire,  and  another  at 
Helvellyn  near  Kefwick  in  this  county  ; but  thefe  differ  fo  far,  that  they  have  each 
a lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavities. 

Upon  the  fea  fhore,  near  the  centre  of  the  parifh,  is  a medicinal  fpring;  when 
the  family  of  Parkes  lived  at  Whitbeck,  it  was  much  frequented,  and  was  held  to 
be  a fovereign  remedy  for  the  feurvy  and  gravel. 

In  the  peat  earth  and  morafs,  are  found  trunks  of  trees,  both  oak  and  fir,  of  a 
great  fize:  a few  years  ago  an  entire  tree,  with  its  roots,  &c.  was  dug  up,  feven 
or  eight  yards  in  length,  and  above  two  feet  in  diameter,  fo  found  that  it  was  fawn 
into  planks  for  ufe.  Nuts  and  acrons  are  frequently  found  at  a great  depth. 

In  the  efiate  of  R.  Gibfon,  Efq.  at  Barfield  is  a lake  or  tarn,  about  600  yards 
in  circumference,  where  a boat  is  kept  for  the  pleafure  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen on  fifhing  parties;  the  lake  abounds  in  bafs  and  trout.  Here,  and  in  the 
ad  joining  morafles,  is  much  of  that  inflammable  air,  which  forms  the  lucid  vapour, 
vulgarly  called  iVill  with  the  JVtfp , frequently  feen  in  the  fummer  evenings. 

On  the  well;  fide  of  Black  Combe,  is  a fine  calcade.  About  a quarter  of  a mile, 
on  the  rifing  ground  above  the  church,  is  a flate  quarry.  This  mine  has  been 
little  fearchtd  into ; if  the  quality  of  the  flate  in  the  under  feams  fliould  prove 
good,  the  working  of  the  quarry  would  not  only  be  of  great  fervice  in  the  adjacent 
country,  but  it  is  iituated  fo  near  the  fea,  that  it  might  become  a valuable  export. 

A little  below  the  low  water  mark,  near  Guttei  by-bay  is  a very  large  rock,  called 
Blacklegs , in  calm  weather  vilible  from  the  fhore:  many  veflels  have  been  w'recked 
there  from  the  lailors  ignorance  of  its  fituation,  as  it  has  not  been  marked  in  any 
chart:  it  fliould  be  pointed  out  by  fome  boom  or  other  diflinguifhing  object,  to 
preferve  thofe  who  are  unfortunately  driven  too  near  the  fhore. 

The  fea  has  gained  upon  the  land  in  many  places  in  this  parifii,  and  old  roads 
and  hedges  are  vifible  a confiderabe  way  beyond  water  mark. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft  over  Black  Combe,  the  inhabitants  of  the 


During  life  lie  has  been  remarkably  hardy,  after  being  wet,  he  dries  his  cloaths  upon  his  back,  and  yet, 
from  cuftom  and  a good  conllitution,  takes  no  harm  ; though  growing  lame,  and  overtaken  by  old  age, 
yet  his  native  intrepidity  remains,  and  he  is  yet  audacious  enough  to  meet  a goring  bull  in  the  open  field, 
in  which  bravado  he  always  took  an  indifereet  pride. 

As  he  has  had  little  education,  his  ideas,  of  courfe,  are  confined;  but  upon  any  fubjeft,  within  the 
fphere  of  his  obfervation,  his  argument  is  ftrong  and  rational.  He  interefts  himfelf  about  nothing  fo 
much,  as  the  fubjeft  of  courting  ; when  he  is  informed  that  any  perfon  to  whom  he  wifhes  well,  has  got 
a fweetheart,  his  firft  bufinefs  is  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  parties,  after  which 
he  endeavours,  as  much  as  poffible,  to  impede  or  promote  the  match  accordingly,  by  his  importunate  ex- 
hortation or  diffuafion.  Though  a non-attendance  at  church  be  the  chief  error  that  his  well-wifhing 
neighbours  lay  to  his  charge,  yet  he  has  frequently  been  overheard  repeating  portions  of  the  church  liturgy, 
and  finging  pfalms,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wifi  be  an  acceptable  fervice.  Housman. 
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houfes  which  ftand  clofe  under  its  bafe,  find  it  moft  violent ; when  it  blows  from 
the  fea,  the  mod  temperate.  In  Whicham,  behind  the  mountain,  it  is  quite  the 
reverfe:  fo  that  whenever  it  is  calm  in  one  parifh  it  is  fformy  in  the  other,  when 
it  blows  from  the  caff  or  well. 

In  a tarn,  clofe  by  Gutterby,  there  is  a great  quantity  of  leeches  ; to  procure 
which,  a woman  comes  every  year  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

From  forne  of  the  houfes  at  the  foot  of  Black  Combe,  you  may  fee  the  hills  in 
Wales,  the  Ific  of  Mann,  and  part  of  Scotland,  to  which  view  the  vefiels  going  to 
and  from  Whitehaven,  give  a beautiful  e fie  (ft. 

Cujloms . — Servants  goto  fervice  at  Whitfuntideand  Martinmas. — Money  is  lent 
out  at  Candlemas. — New  ly  married  peafants  beg  corn  to  fow  their  firft  crop  w ith, 
and  arc  called  Cornlaiters. — People  always  keep  wake  w'ith  the  dead. 

The  tenure  of  the  lands,  in  one  half  of  the  parifh,  is  particularly  oppreflive. 
The  lands  are  charged  with  an  annual  lord’s  rent;  and  to  the  lord  is  alfo  paid  tithe 
of  corn,  lambs,  wool,  and  poultry.  Several  of  the  eftates,  though  but  fmail,  con- 
fift  of  four  or  five  difiindt  parcels,  and  each  parcel  is  feparately  fineable  on  the 
death  of  lord  and  tenant,  and  each  pays  a heriot. 

The  church  is  pevved,  and  has  the  pulpit  in  the  middle  of  the  aile,  facing  the 
door  w hich  is  at  the  well  end.  The  chancel  is  without  a roof,  and  is  fhut  up  from 
the  nave  by  a femi-circular  wall  or  partition,  in  the  recefs  or  bend  of  which  the 
communion  table  is  placed.  The  chancel  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
William  Parke,  Efq.  of  Lancafler,  who  has  two  eflates  in  this  parifh,  and  the  tithes 
of  one  half  of  the  parifh  : the  tithes  of  the  other  half  w ere  fold  to  the  land-owners, 
and  with  the  produd:  an  efiate  was  purchafed  in  Furnefs,  and  appropriated  to  the 
church,  of  the  yearly  value  of  40I.  in  addition  to  which,  another  fmail  efiate  was 
purchafed  with  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  and  makes  the  prefent  income  about  4SI. 
a-ycar. 

The  family  of  Parkes  were  nearly  allied  to  the  Hudlefions ; their  refidence, 
for  feveral  generations,  was  at  an  old  manfion-houfe  at  Whitbeck,  now  covered 
with  a thick  grove,  in  which  there  is  a remarkable  rookery.  There  is  an  effigy, 
in  ftone,  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Whitbeck,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Whitbeck  are  fifhers,  particularly  rhofe  living  at 
Annafide.  Their  times  of  fifhing  for  crabs  and  lobjlers , at  fpring  tides,  in  May, 
June,  and  July  ; for  fand-eels , (dug  out  of  the  fand-beds)  in  May  and  Auguft; 
cod,  (with  bait  of  muffels  or  willocks)  in  winter;  falmon , in  July  and  Auguft; 
mujfels,  in  March  and  April;  and fcate  in  fummer. 

There  are  feveral  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  parifh.  In  a field  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  Mounfey,  of  Hall-fofs,  are  the  remains  of  a druidical  monument,  called 
the  Standing  Stones,  forming  a circle  of  25  yards  in  diameter,  conliffing  of  eight 
maffy  rude  columns;  fome  have  lately  been  broken  and  taken  away. 

In  Major  Gilpin’s  efiate  at  Annafide,  near  the  fea,  is  another  circular  monu- 
ment, 20  yards  in  diameter,  confiding  of  12  Hones,  about  30  yards  diffant:  on 
the  north-weff  fide,  are  the  ruins  of  fome  building,  through  which  an  old  road 
leads ; but  there  is  no  tradition  to  what  age  or  people  it  belonged. 
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In  a field  belonging  to  MY.  W.  Pearfon,  near  Gutrerby,  is  a monument,  com- 
pofed  of  30  ftones,  called  Kirkjlones.  They  form  parts  of  two  circles,  an  interior 
and  exterior  one,  fimilar  in  polition  to  thofe  of  Stone-henge.  The  interior  range 
has  two  (ides,  very  entire,  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  Hones  are  larger,  and  the 
circles  have  been  more  extenfive,  than  thofe  before  defcribed,  lying  in  this  parifh. 

About  200  yards  fouth  of  the  laft  mentioned  monument,  in  the  middle  of  a 
ploughed  field,  is  a large  cairn  of  ftones,  about  15  yards  in  diameter,  furrounded 
with  large  ftones  at  the  bafe; 

Several  places  are  called  Fofs,  Monk  Fofs,  Hall  Fofs,  See.  but  there  are  neither 
remains  nor  tradition,  to  point  out  the  caufe  for  the  appellation. f 

There 

f Extent.]  Along  the  coaft  about  three  miles ; in  the  contrary  direction,  two  miles  and  a half. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Being  Gtuated  between  the  fea  and  the  mountain  Black  Combe,  the  foil  varies; 
towards  the  fea  it  is  fandy,  and  gravelly  towards  the  mountain.  The  ground  is  uneven,  with  veiy  little 
wood,  and  the  produce  is  greatly  limilar  to  the  lands  in  the  parifh  of  Bootle. 

Sheep.]  About  1500  or  1600  the  ufual  flock  in  this  parifh. 

Lake,  &c.]  A frnall  fheet  of  water,  called  Bar  Lake,  in  which  are  perch  and  trout. — No  ftream  of 
any  confequence. 

Population,  See.]  About  22  families,  and  the  church  living  reputed  to  be  4 1 1.  a-year. 

Housman’s  Notes. 

A further  Account  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Par  if}  of  Milium. — See  p.  530. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  fays,  “ At  Swinefhcad,  near  a very  high  hill,  between 
“ Bowfell  in  this  county,  and  Broughton  'in  Furnefs,  in  Lancaflrire,  four  miles  from  the  latter,  is  a 
41  druidical  temple,  which  the  country  people  call  Sunkenkirk,  i.  e.  a church  funk  into  the  earth.  It  is 
“ nearly  a circle  of  very  large  flones,  pretty  entire,  only  a few  fallen  upon  floping  ground  in  a fwampy 
41  meadow.  No  fituation  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  diuids  than  this;  the  mountains  almoft  incircle 
“ it,  not  a tree  is  to  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  a houfe,  except  a fhepherd’s  cot  at  the  foot  of  a 
“ mountain,  furrounded  by  a few  barren  paftures  At  the  entrance  there  are  four  large  ftones,  two 
*l  placed  on  each  fide  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet.  The  largeft  on  the  left  hand  fide,  is  five  feet  fix  inches 
“ in  height,  and  ten  feet  in  circumference.  Through  this  you  enter  into  a circular  area  29  yards 
« by  30.  This  entrance  is  nearly  fouth-eaft.  On  the  north  or  right  hand  fide,  is  a huge  ftone,  of  a 
“ conical  form,  in  height  near  nine  feet.  Oppofite  the  entrance  is  another  large  ftone,  which  has  once 
“ been  ereft,  but  is  now  fallen  within  the  area;  its  length  is  eight  feet.  To  the  left  hand,  to  the  fouth- 
11  weft,  is  one,  in  height  feven  feet,  in  circumference  eleven  feet  nine  inches.  The  altar  probably  flood 
n in  the  middle,  as  there  are  fome  ftones  ftill  to  be  feen,  though  funk  deep  in  the  earth.  The  circle  is 
“ nearly  complete,  except  on  the  weftern  fide  fome  ftones  are  wanting.  The  largeft  ftones  are  about 
*e  3 t or  32  in  number.  The  outward  part  of  the  circle,  upon  the  Hoping  ground,  is  furrounded  with 
“ a buttrefs,  or  rude  pavement  of  fmaller  ftones,  railed  about  half  a yard  from  the  furface  of  the  earth. 
44  The  fituation  and  afpeft  of  the  druidical  temple,  near  Kefwiek,  is  in  every  refpedt  fimilar  to  this,  ex- 
“ cept  the  rectangular  recefs,  formed  by  ten  large  ftones,  which  is  peculiar  to  that  at  Kefwrck;  but  upon 
“ the  whole,  I think  a preference  will  be  given  to  this  at  Swineftiead,  as  the  ftones  in  general  appear 
44  much  larger,  and  the  circle  more  entire. 

“ This  monument  of  antiquity,  when  viewed  within  the  circle,  ftrikes  you  with  aftonifhment,  how  the 
“ malfy  ftones  could  be  placed  in  fuch  regular  order,  either  by  human  ftrength  or  mechanical  power.” 

Mr.  Houfman  viewed  thefe  remains  very  lately,  and  deferibes  the  monument  at  Sunkenkirk,  “ to  be 
« 87  feet  by  84  in  diameter;  that  it  is  ikujted  about  a mile  eaft  from  the  height  of  Black  Combe;  that 
“ it  is  feated  in  the  level  part  of  a wet  meadow,  near  a fequeftered  farm  houfe,  furrounded  by  mountains 
*«  of  a dreary  afpedf.  It  is  compofed  of  fifty  pretty  large  ftones,  and  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  ones, 
**  thrown  about  the  bafes  of  the  otheis,  now  almoft  entirely  covered  with  grafs  and  mofs.  Some  of  the 
<«  large  ftones  are  above  eight  feet  above  the  furface,  and  are  eleven  feet  in  circumference.  The  open- 
» in",  compofed  of  four  ftones,  forms  an  entrance  about  five  feet  wide.” 

Our 
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There  are  many  popular  fuperftitions  and  cuftoms  in  this  fequefterod  d iflrricft ; 
among  others,  the  labouring  ox  is  faid  to  kneel  at  12  o’Clock  at  night,  preceding 
the  day  of  the  nativity ; the  bees  are  heard  to  ling  at  the  fame  hour.  On  the 
morn  of  Chriftmas  -day,  the  people  break  fait  early  on  back-puddings  a mefs  made 
of  fheeps  heart,  chopped  with  fuet  and  fweet  fruits.  To  whatever  quarter  a bull 
faces  in  lying  on  All  Hallow-Evens  from  thence  the  wind  will  blow  the  greateft 
part  of  w inter.  The  Shrovetide  fports,  April  day  jeltings,  and  frolicks  pecu- 
liar to  other  fealons,  known  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  alio  pradtifed  here.* 


THE  PARISH  OF  BOOTLE. 

BOOTLE  is  diftant  from  Milium  about  eight  miles,  and  from  Ravenglafs  about 
feven;  a neat  little  place,  hanging  on  the  eafy  declivity  of  a hill,  tow  ards  the 
fouth.  It  is  a market  town  ; the  crofs  having  fteps,  is  fculptured  with  arms,  but 
much  defaced.  This  town  is  environed  with  pretty  meadow's  and  fertile  lands, 
faid  to  let  for  40s.  an  acre : but  this  agreeable  change  in  the  face  of  the  country 
does  not  extend  to  any  conliderable  chftauce;  for,  towards  the  eaft,  the  rraft  is 

Our  correfpondent,  Mr.  Parkin  of  Ulverflon,  to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted,  fays,  “.this  monu- 
“ ment  is  in  the  eftate  of  the  late  William  Lewthwaite,  Efq.  of  Whitehaven,  and  is  efleemed  one  of  ihe 
“ moll  entire  druidical  temples  in  the  north:”  he  fays,  “ the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin,  late  of  Broughton,  had  a 
“ view  of  it  engraved.”  We  lament  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  cut. — At  Crag-hall,  not  a 
mile  from  the  other,  he  fays,  “ are  the  remains  of  another  circle  of  Hones,  but  not  fo  perfect  as  the  for* 
“ mer.” — He  adds,  that  he  has  been  told  of  one  of  the  fame  kind  in  Milium  Park. 

Mr.  Houfman  adds, — “ The  fecond  circle  of  Hones,  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  dry,  and  feems 
**  to  have  been  levelled  for  the  purpofe.  An  opening  towards  the  fouth- vveH,  affords  a view  of  the 
“ Dudden  Sands.  This,  though  in  a much  more  pleafant  fituation,  appears  to  have  had  much  lefs  at- 
“ tention  paid  to  it;  the  Hones  are  fmall  and  few  in  number,  22  only  appearing  above  the  furface. 

A further  account  of  the  Latuses,  and  of  the  Beck  Efate,  in  Milium , Cumberland,  fence  their  firf  comhu 
as  is  fuppofed , from  Gloucef  erf  hire  into  the  north , in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII, 

Richard  Latus  and  Henry  Latus  purchafed  of  Sir  William  Layland,  of  the  Motleys,  in  the  county 
of  Lancafler,  Knt.  the  reclory  of  Kirkby  Irelyth,  in  Furnefs,  in  the  faid  county,  who  was  fucceeded  by 
Ralph  Latus,  who  married  Ann,  the  youngefl  daughter  of  Sir  John  HudleHon,  of  Milium  CaHle,  in 

the  county  of  Cumberland,  Knt.  by  his wife,  fiHer  of  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  third  wife  to  King 

Henry  VIII.  and  mother  to  Edward  VI. 

In  confederation  of  which  marriage,  he  obtained,  amongH  others,  a gift  of  two  freehold  tenements; 
the  one  called  Overbeck,  the  other  Netherbeck,  and  another  called  Harrats,  in  the  lordfhip  of  Milium 
afotefaid,  from  the  faid  Sir  John  Huddlelton,  his  father-in-law,  who  died  38  H.  Knt. 

The  Latufes  were  a long  time  feated  at  Whicham-hall,  Cumberland,  which  place  the  late  William 
Blencowe,  Efq.  fold  about  the  year  1 740. — The  whole  of  the  Beck  eflate  contains  3 10  Hatute  acres,  and 
a good  old  manfion  houfe. — A very  fair  eflate,  in  high  cultivation,  producing  upwards  of  60  acres  annually 
of  wheat  and  other  grain,  with  limeflone,  and  fome  coppice  wood. 

It  is  now  a freehold,  being  infranchifed  about  the  year  174O,  fubjeft  to  a free  rent  of  10s.  annually, 
payable  to  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale ; and  a modus  of  20s.  in  lieu  of  corn  tithe,  to  the  redlor. — There  are 

fome  boon  (hearing  due  from  Langthwaite. See  p.  530. 

* We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  William  Pearfon,  a native  of  this  place,  for  the  com- 
munications touching  Whitbeck.  The  Editors. 
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fhut  in  by  impending  mountains,  whofe  gloomy  afpedtand  barrennefs,  are  fcarcely 
to  be  equalled;  covered  in  patches  with  a flarved  growth  of  hether,  and  the  fides 
Hiding  down  with  black  fliiver  and  gravel.  The  cultivated  land  lies  chiefly  to- 
wards the  fea,  and  is  let  to  the  hufbandman  at  an  extravagant  price ; lime  is  fold 
at  js.  a-bufhel,  12  Winchefter  pecks  to  the  bufhel.  There  is  much  corn  land  in 
this  tradl ; and  what  furprized  us  greatly,  in  the  middle  of  July,  when  we  palled, 
it,  the  barley  did  not  cover  the  foil  with  its  blade.  Theufage  of  the  hufbandman 
in  this  country,  is  not  to  mix  wheat  and  rye,  but  to  grow  them  feparately.  The 
rillage  feemed  miferably  mifmanaged  ; the  fallows  neglected  and  wild,  and  the 
crops  mean.  The  cattle  are  of  a fuperior  kind,  and  much  of  the  Lancafhire  breed. 
The  fheep  are  not  better  than  in  the  wilds  of  the  debateable  lands. 

The  hill  above  the  town  of  Bootle,  had  a beacon  in  former  times  to  alarm  the 
country,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy’s  fhips  in  the  channel  ; the  lituation  com- 
manding a wide  profped:  the  Ifle  of  Mann  is  very  diftindly  difcovered  from 
thence.  To  maintain  this  beacon,  the  lands  within  the  manor,  paid  a fea  wake.f 

Denton  proceeds  thus,  “ Next  unto  Whitbeck,  in  the  common  high-ftreet,  to- 
“ wards  the  weft,  is  Butle , where,  of  old,  flood  a manfion  of  the  Couplands  : 

“ they 


f The  road  from  Whitbeck  to  Bootle,  is  called  the  High-ftreet,  lying  on  an  old  Roman  road.  Some 
etymologyfts  have  afferted,  that  this  place  took  its  name  from  the  beacon  on  the  top  of  this  hill,  fired  on 
occafions  by  watchmen,  who  lay  in  booths  by  the  beacon. 

In  this  parifh  was  born  Myles  Cooper,- L.  L.  D.;  who  having  had  his  fchool  education  at  the  free 
fchool  in  Carlifle,  went  on  the  foundation  of  Queen’s  in-Oxford:  and  there,  in  1761,  published  a volume 
of  poems  by  fubfcription  ; which  have  not  been  thought,  in  fome  inftances,  to  rife  above  mediocrity.  He 
was  moft  fortunate  in  epigrams,  of  which  the  following  jeu  d'  ejprit  is  no  unfavourable  fpecimen  : 


REVENGE 

Of  Myra  long  I begg’d  a kifs, 

And  all  my  eloquence  apply’d ; 

Still  hoping  to  obtain  the  blifs, 

Which  the,  ftill  refolute,  deny’d. 

There  is  a charming  fimplicity  and  fweetnefs  in 
among  Dr.  Cooper’s,  as  his  own;  but  which,  we 
claim  to.  We  believe  the  real  author  of  it  was  a 
Cumberland,  and  was  in  the  fame  clafs  with  the  wrii 
fchool  education,  at  Wigton  fchool,  under  that  exec 
and  died  foon  after  his  entering  into  orders. 

O thou  that  glad'ft  my  lonefome  hours, 

With  many  a wildly  warbled  fong, 

When  Melancholy  round  me  lours, 

And  drives  her  fullen  ftorms  along 
When  fell  Adverfity  prepares, 

To  lead  her  delegated  train, 

Pa’e  ficknefs,  want,  remorfe,  and  pain, 

With  all  her  hoft  of  caiking  cares, 

The  friends  ordain’d  to  tame  the  human  foul. 
And  give  the  humble  heart  to  Sympathy’s  con- 
troul. 


IS  SWEET. 

At  length,  revenge  fucceeding  prayer, 

I vow’d  no  longer  to  entreat ; 

But  forc’d  the  favour  from  the  fair. 

And  found  that  my  revenge  was  fwcet. 

he  following  “ Ode  to  a Singing  Bird,”  publifhed 
re  foriy  to  find  ourfelvcs  obliged  to  fay,  he  had  no 
Mr.  Robert  Richardfon,  who  alfo  was  a native  of 
er  of  this  brief  memorial  of  him  ; after  finifhing  his 
ent  mailer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blaim  he  went  to  Queen’s, 

Sweet  foother  of  my  mifery,  fay, 

VV  hy  doft  thou  clap  thy  joyous  wing  ? 

Why  doft  thou  pour  that  artlefs  lay 
How  can’ll  thou,  little  pris’ner,  fing  ? 

Haft  thou  not  caufe  to  grieve, 

That  man,  unpitying  man,  has  rent 
From  thee  the  boon  which  nature  meant 

Thou  Ihould’ft,  as  well  as  he,  receive, 

The  pow’r  to  woo  thy  partner  in  the  grove  ; 
To  build  where  inftincl  points;  where  chance  di- 
reds  to  rove  ? 


Perchance. 
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“ they  bear  for  arms,  Or  a bend  fable  on  a canton,  and  two  barrs  gules.  I have 
“ fecn  a regiller  of  their  defeent,  namely  Sir  Richard  Coupland,  knight;  Allan 
“ Coupland,  fon  of  Sir  Richard — Richard  Coupland,  fon  of  Allan,  who  died 
“ feized  of  Butle,  in  the  26th  year  of  King  Edward  I. — John  Coupland,  fon  of 


Perchance,  unconfcious  of  thy  fate, 

And  to  the  woes  of  bondage  blind, 

Thou  never  long’d  to  join  thy  mate. 

Nor  wifhed  to  be  unconlin’d  : 

Then,  how  rclentlefs  he, 

And  fit  for  every  foul  offence  ! 

Who  could  bereave  fuch  innocence 
Of  life’s  bed  bleffing — liberty  ; 

Who  lur’d  thee,  guileful  to  his  treacherous  fnare, 
To  live  a tuneful  Have  and  diffipate  his  care. 

But  why  for  thee  this  fond  complaint  ? 

Above  thy  mader  thou  ait  bled: 

Art  thou  not  free  ? yes : calm  Content 
With  olive  feeptre  fways  thy  bread. 

Then  deign  with  me  to  live : 

The  falcon  of  infatiate  maw, 

With  hooked  bill,  and  gripping  claw, 

Shall  ne’er  thy  dediny  contrive  ; 

And  every  tabby  foe  (hall  mew  in  vain,  [drain. 
Whild  penfively  demure,  die  hears  thy  melting 

Nor  diall  the  fiend,  fell  Famine,  dare 
Thy  wiry  tenement  affail: 

Thefe,  thefc , (hall  be  my  condant  care. 

The  limpid  fount,  and  temperate  meal. 

And  when  the  blooming  fpring, 


,i  In  chequer’d  livery  robes  the  fields, 

||  The  faired  flowerets  Nature  yields* 
i To  thee  officious  will  I bring  ; 
j A. garland  rich  thy  dwelling  {hall  entwine, 

I And  Flora’s  fredied gifts,  thrice  happybird,bethine. 

| From  dire  Oblivion’s  gloomy  cave, 

1 The  powerful  mufe  fhall  wreft  thy  name, 

A nd  bid  thee  live  beyond  the  grave  ; 

This  meed  fhe  knows  thy  merits  claim  : 

She  knows  thy  liberal  heart, 
i Is  ever  ready  to  difpenfe 
j The  tide  of  bland  benevolence  ; 

: And  Melody’s  foft  aid  impart, 

Is  ready  dill  to  prompt  that  magic  lay,  [away. 
| Which  huflies  all  our  griefs,  and  charms  our  pains 

Ere  while,  when  brooding  o’er  my  foul, 

Frown’d  the  black  demoss  of  defpair. 

Did  not  thy  voice  their  pow’r  controul, 

And  oft  fupprefs  the  rifing  tear  ? 

If  Fortune  diould  be  kind  ; 

If  e’er  with  affluence  I am  biefs’d, 

I’ll  often  feek  fome  friend  diftrefs’d; 

| And  when  the  weeping  wretch  I find. 

Then,  tuneful  Morahfi,  I’ll  copy  thee, 

And  folace  all  his  woes  with  focial  fvmpathy. 


He  went  into  orders,  having  been  a fhort  time  uflrer  to  Mr.  Cawtborn  at  Tunbridge  ; at  the  requeft 
of  the  governors  of  King’s  College,  in  New  Yok,  eroded  the  Atlantic,  and  was  made  prefident  of  that 
refpeffable  feminary  of  learning.  In  this  dation  he  continued  many  years,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
indituticn,  and  much  to  his  own  credit.  At  length,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  troubles  on  that 
continent,  taking  an  attive  part  on  the  dde  of  government,  he,  with  every  other  loyalijl  of  any  note , ex- 
perienced the  moft  unrelenting  perfections,  it  was  not  without  extreme  hazard,  that  he  preferved  his  life. 
He  had  barely  time,  on  the  kind  notice  of  a friend,  half  dreffed,  and  without  being  able  to  fave  a fingle 
article  of  bis  property,  to  make  his  efcape  to  a boat,  which  was  waiting  for  him,  and  took  him  to  one  of 
the  king’s  fhips  then  lying  off  the  harbour,  before  an  armed  banditti  forced  their  way  into  his  chamber  ; 
where,  in  the  dark,  fuppodng  him  to  be  dill  in  bed,  it  appeared  in  the  morning  that  the  bed  cloaths  had 
been  pierced  through  and  through  with  bayonets. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a penfion ; and  foon  afterwards  was  made  chaplain  of  a man  of 
war,  commanded  by  Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hammond.  Having,  whild  at  Queen’s,  become  intimate  with  the 
late  Bifhop  of  Durham  brother  to  Lord  Thurlow,  he,  through  his  intered,  obtained  a crown  living, 
fird  in  Shropfhire,  and  afterwards  in  Gloucederfhire.  Ere  long  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the 
valuable  living  of  Sullhamfead , in  Berkfhire  ; and  at  the  fame  time,  was  the  principal  minider  in  the 
Englillr  epifcopal  chapel  at  Edinburgh  ; where  be  redded  till  1786,  when,  apparently  in  the  full  enjoy, 
ment  of  health  and  early  in  life,  he  fuddenly  dropped  down  and  died  in  an  apopledlic  fit. 

He  was  of  a chearful  and  facetious  temper,  and  poffeffed  fuch  pleafing  and  convivial  talents,  as  procured 
him  many  friends;  but  it  ufed  to  be  remarked  of  him  as  a fingularity,  that  though  he  condantly  attempted 
puns,  he  feldom  made  a very  good  one,  but  dill  fcldomer  a very  bad  one.  He  was,  befides  a Haunch- 
loyalid,  a deady  friend  to  the  church  of  England,  a good  fcholar,  and  an  honed  friendly  man. 

<f  Sir 
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**  Sir  Richard — Richard  Coupland,  fon  of  John.  They  continued  in  the  ifiue 
“ male,  till  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  and  King  Henry  IV. ; and  now  their 
*'  lands  are  transferred  into  other  families. ’’J  The  Couplands  removed  their  place 
of  refidence  to  Furnefs,  about  the  reign  of  King  Edward  HI.  and  feveral  of  their 
defendants  are  ftill  remaining  there. 

The  church§  is  rectorial,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  was  given  to  St. 

J Denton’s  MS. 

§ Decanatus  rural  de  Coupland,  Dioc.  Cheltcr. 

BOOTLE  RECTORY. 

Abbey  St.  Mary’s,  York,  propr — dedicated  to  St.  Michael. — Lord  Muncalter  pation. 

King’s  Books  19I.  17s.  3d.  half. — Ceitified  val.  1717,  70I.  23.  2d. — 43.  penfton  to  St.  Bees 


The  abbot  and  convent  prefented  to  this  church  in  1527. 

Botyll.  Recor.  Ecclie.  Ilicus  Browne  Incumbens 

Valet  in  manfione  cum  gleba  et  tenement,  p.  an.  ----------  ^0124 

Redtor  pr’dict  decim  Granor-,  1 il.  13s.  4<d  — Decim.  Lan.  et  Agnell.  63s.  4d. — De-  I 

cim*  pifeiu.  marinor.  6s.  8d. — I .ini  et  canobi,  3 s-  4d. — Columbar,  2s.  Minut.  et  privat.  L 19  ry  4 

decim  cum  oblac.  et  in  libro  pafchal.  73  s.  4d.  - - J 

In  toto  20  7 8 

Repric  viz.  in.  Synod  2s.  id. — Procurac,  4s.  5d.  annual  penc.  priori  fci.  Bege  4s.  - o to  6 

Et  valet  clare  1 9 j 7 2 

xma  inde  39s.  8d.  3 far. 


Eccl.  Survey,  King  Henry  VIIL 
EOTIL,  ALIAS  BOOTLE  RECTORY. 

Incumbents.— Richard  Hutton,  25th  Sept.  1660,  p.  Will.  Pennington,  Efq. — Richard  Hutton, 
13th  July,  1664,  p.  the  king — Henry  Holmes,  17th  Aug.  1704.  p.  Robert  Pennington,  Efq. — Daniel 
Steele,  27th  Dec.  1629 — Miles  Wennington,  16th  Sept.  1764,  p.  Will.  Lewthwaite. — Henry  CrooF- 
baine,  26th  July,  1771,  p.  Miles  Sandies,  Efq.  and  others. — Tho.  Smith,  nth  061.  1776,  p.  Miles 
Cooper,  p.  hac.  v. — Tho.  Smith,  28th  Sept.  1789,  Lord  Muncalter. 

Extent.]  From  E.  to  W.  five  mile3  ; from  N.  to  S.  two  'miles  and  a half. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  In  fome  parts  gravel,  in  others  a wet  clay;  in  general  the  lands  are  cold  clay, 
and  not  fertile;  producing  meagre  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  turnips:  barley  and  oats  are  the  prin- 
cipal crops  on  which  the  farmer  depends,  and  thofe  are  feldom  good.  It  is  oblerveable,  that  feveral  pa- 
rilhes  along  this  coait,  being  fituated  between  the  lofty  and  extenlive  mountains  and  the  fea,  are.  fubjedt 
to  a heavy  air,  and  much  wet  weather.  The  afpedt  of  the  country  is  unpleafant,  the  ground,  in  general, 
being  barren  and  uneven;  fcarce  a tree  to  be  feen,  and  the  hedges  blighted  by  the  fea  air,  fo  as  to  ap- 
pear on  that  fide  as  if  they  were  Ihorn  : the  tradl  inclines,  in  general,  towards  the  fea. 

Rents  ] About  12s.  per  acre,  upon  an  average. 

Sheet.]  The  ftock  is  about  2000  ; the  bell  will  fatten  to  1 sib.  a-quarter. 

Quarries.]  No  freeftone,  limeltone,  or  coal  ; they  build  with  hard  grey  flints. 

JL  vers.]  No  river;  a little  brook,  which  abounds  in  trout,  and  fometimes  a few  falmon  are  taken  in  it. 

School.]  Revenue  about  14I.  a-yeat. 

Rabbit  Warren.]  This  parilh  extends  over  a part  of  the  ground,  called  11  lie  meals,  Hocked  with 
rabbits;  it  lies  to  the  fea,  and  the  furface  is  fandy  in  hillocks.  The  warren  belongs  to  Lord  Muncalter, 
and  Mr.  Falken  of  Meals. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Chiefly  freehold. — Tithes  are  paid  in  kind. 

Dialect.]  Greatly  limilar  to  that  of  Lancalhire. 

Market  ] Weekly  at  Bootle  on  Wednefday. — This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fmallell  market-town  in 
England. — Only  one  public  lioufe  in  the  place,  and  very  few  Ihops,  comprehending  places  for  every  kina 
of  trade.  Housman’s  Notes. 

Mary’s, 
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Mary’s,  York,  by  Godard,  fecond  Lord  of  Milium,  called  Godard  the  Sewer,  or 
Godard  Dapifcr.  Lord  MuncaHer  is  owner  of  the  advowfon,  and  right  of 
prefentation. 

There  is  a fchool  here,  built  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants,  endowed  with 
200I.  given  by  one  Singleton,  and  50I.  by  the  reClor  of  Hutton.  The  rector  for 
the  time  being,  and  four  parifhioners,  nominate  the  mailer.  The  interell  of  a poor 
Hock  of  20I.  (the  donor  not  now  known)  is  dillributed  on  St.  Thomas’s  day. 

The  church  was  lately  repaired,  being  reputed  to  be  a very  ancient  HruCfure. 
The  font  is  a large  balon,  formed  of  black  marble,  or  porphyry,  of  an  octagonal 
form ; on  each  fquare,  or  face,  are  two  fhields,  raifed  from  the  plane,  bearing 
characters  in  the  old  Englilli  letter,  in  fome  parts  mixed  with  the  Saxon. 

The  emblematical  anchor  in  the  third  fhield  is  rather  lingular,  as  it  Hands  for 
the  word  falvaior.  The  letters  R.  B.  in  the  two  firlt  fhields,  denote  the  bene- 
factor w ho  gave  the  font,  or  the  ftone  cutter  who  executed  the  work.  The  cha- 
racters in  the  fourth  fhield,  we  are  not  able  to  decypher. — See  the  Plate . 

The  following  perfons  have  been  interred  here,  diltinguifhed  by  brafs  plates  : 

Daniel  Steel,  ReCtor,  ob.  1764,  IE.  75. 

Richard  Hutton,  S.  T.  B.  1704,  IE.  71. 

John  YVennington,  A.  B.  1764,  IE.  34. 

A brafs  plate,  with  the  effigy  of  a knight  in  armour,  has  the  following  inferip- 
rion  : it  was  throwm  carlefsly  into  one  of  the  Halls,  having  been  removed  (during 
the  time  of  making  repairs)  from  its  proper  place. 

“ Here  lieth  Sir  Hugh  Afkew,  Knt.  late  of  the  Seller  to  Kynge  Edu’ard  VI. 
“ ye  which  Sir  Hughe  was  made  knyghte,  at  Mufielborough  felde,  in  ye  yore  of 
“ oure  Lord,  1 547,  and  died  the  fecond  day  of  March,  in  the  vere  of  our  Lord 
“ God,  1 562.” 

“ Nearer  to  the  fea,  weHvvard,  is  fcated  the  Nunnery  of  Seaton,  of  the  endow- 
,c  ment  of  the  ancient  lords  of  Milium,  confirmed  by  the  barons  of  the  feigniory 
" of  Egremont,  to  the  nuns  there,  which  did  remain  until,  by  the  late  fuppreffion 
“ of  abbeys,  it  came  to  the  crown.  Henry  VI 1 1 . gave  the  fite  and  lands  there, 
««  unto  his  fervant  Sir  Hugh*  Alkew  and  his  heirs.  This  knight  defeended 
“ from  one  ThurHon  de  Bofco,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  John,  and  had  a 
««  feofment  from  the  lords  of  Kirkfanton,  of  a place  then  called  the  Aikfkeugh,  or 
“ Oakwood,  and  from  a poor  eHate,  was  raifed  to  great  honour  and  preferment, 
*•  by  his  fervice  to  King  Henry  VIII.  in  his  houfe,  ordinary,  and  in  the  field,  at 
“ the  liege  of  Bullen,  and  wars  of  France,  but  it  is  now  become  the  lands  of  the 
««  Penningtons.”! 

To  John  HudleHon,  w ho  married  Joan,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Adam  de 
Milium,  and  was,  in  her  right,  Lord  of  Milium.  King  Henry  III.  granted  in 
the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  liberty  to  keep  a fair  and  market  in  Milium. 

# Twenty  years  before  bis  death,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  the  infeription  on  the  braf*  plate. 

Denton’s  Mrf. 
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This  nunnery  is,  by  feveral  authors,  called  the  nunnery  of  Leakley  in  Seaton. — 
Tanner||  fpeaks  thus  of  it : “A  nunnery  of  Bencdidlines,  dedicated  to  St. 

Leonard  : Henry  Kirby  was  accounted  patron,  about  the  time  of  the  diffolution, 
“ when  it  was  valued  at  12I.  12s.  6d.  according  to  Dugdale,  and  13I.  17s.  4b. 
" Speed.”  " This  was  a foundation  of  Gunild,  daughter  of  Henry  de  Boyvil, 
“ fourth  Lord  of  Milium,  who  gave  it  to  the  abbey  ol  Holm  Cultram.  This  gift 
“ was  confirmed  by  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Adam  de  Milium.  By  the  grant 
“ in  the  regifier  of  Holm  abbey,  the  conveyance  is  made  in  thefe  terms  ; — “ Uni- 
« verfis  fandte  *matris  ecclefiae  filiis,  Gunilda  filia  Henrici  filii  Arturi  fal.  &c. 
“ Totam  terram  meant  quam  Henricus  pater  meus  dedit  mihi  in  maritagium  ec 
<l  carta  fua  confirmavit,  in  L.ekely,  &c.” 

Henry,  Duke  of  Lancafter,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV'.  granted,  as  an  aid  to 
this  nunnery,  the  hofpital  of  St.  Leonard  in  Lancafter,  with  power  to  appoint  a 
chauntry  prieft  to  officiate  there.  In  this  grant,  the  poverty  cf  the  nunnery  is 
Bated,  and  that  the  revenue  was  infufficient  to  maintain  the  religious  fociety.  In 
the  32b  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  the  fite  of  this  nunnery  was  granted  to  Sir 
Hugh  A flee  w,  Knt.  to  hold  in  capite,  by  the  20th  part  of  one  knight’s  fee,  and 
9s.  2d.  rent.  Sir  Hugh  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hudlefton,  and  fettled 
Seaton  upon  her;  fine  furvived  Sir  Hugh,  who  left  no  iffue;  and  married  to  her 
fecond  hufband  one  of  the  Penningtons  of  Muncafler,  from  whence  that  family 
became  poiTdled  of  this  eftate.  Lord  Muncafler,  the  prefent  proprietor.! 


||  Vide  in  Mon.  Angl.  Torn.  i.  p.  482.  de  conceffione  St  Leonardie  I.ancafhire  huic  prioratui  per 
Henricum  ducem  Lancaftrias ; de  eadem  donatione  vide  etiam  Pat.  28.  Edward  III.  p.  3.  m.  14. 

In  regiftro  Gray  Archiepifc.  Ebor.  f.  de.  appropriatione  Eccl.  S.  Mich,  de  Yirton  ( Archidiac.  Rich- 
mond) priorefs  ac  et  monialibus  de  Lekely,  A.  D.  1227 Tanner. 

f In  the  5th  and  6th  Ph.  and  Mary,  Tho.  Reve  and  Nicholas  Pynde,  purchafed  of  the  crown  the  rent 
of  9s.  2d.  together  with  divers  free- rents  in  Seaton,  late  belonging  to  that  religious  houfe. 

Decanatus  Rural  de  Coupland,  & c. 

Prioratus  monialu.  de  Seton. Joha  Seton,  prioriffa  ibm.  /.  /.  d . 

Valet  in  temporalia. — Situ  prioratus  p’didl.  cum  terr.  Dnicalibz.  eidm  annext  p.  annu.  o 30  o 
Redd,  et  firmis  div’s  tent,  in  Whitebyke,  ys. — tent  in  Furdes,  3s.  4d. — un.  tent,  in  Bolle,  6s.  o 14  o 
Com.  Lane.  val.  in  tempa. — Redd,  in  firmis  div’s  terr.  et  tent,  in  villa  Lancaftr.  p.  annu.  604 

In  toto.  848 

Com.  Cum,  valet  in  Spualia. — Gleba  Eccliae.  de  Hilton  cum  terr.  adjacen.  p.  ann.  010  8 

Dccim  Granor.  22s.  8d. — Agn.  ics. — Lan.  16s. — Gall.  anc.  pore,  et  vitul.  2s.  4d, — 

Oblac.  tribr.  diabz.  principalibz.  10s. — Minut.  et  privat.  decim.  in  libro  pafchal.  40s, 

In  toto.  0112  8 

Sma.  oiu.  tempaliu.  et  fpualiu.  13I.  17s.  4d. 

Repric.  viz.  in  penc.  et  Synod, — Penc.  an.  folut.  priori  fei  Bege  1 2d. — Synod,  et  procurac. 

Ecclie.  de  Hirton,  4s.  3d.  half. - 

Vis  in  Elemoc. — Elemos.  dat.  an.  paupibz.  in  die  parafphife  tarn  in  p'cio  duor.  quarterior7  q 
figilinis  qin.  in  denar,  ex.  fund  et  antiqua  confuet.  - --  --  --  --  --  J 

In  toto.  o 2'}  3h 
Et  valet  clare  12  '2  Dh 
xa  pf.  inde  o 25  2h 

Eccl,  Survey,  temp.  King  Henry  VIII. 

Monk 
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Monk  Force,  another  manor  within  this  parifh,  was  given  by  William  de 
Mefchines,  to  Furnefs  Abbey.  On  the  diflolution  of  that  houfe,  it  was  granted  to 
the  Huddleftons  of  Milium,  who  fold  it  out.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Edmund 
Gibfon,  Efq.  The  feat-  houfe  makes  a very  pretty  appearance  ; great  pains  having 
been  taken  to  improve  the  adjacent  lands. 

In  this  parifh  is  another  manor,  now  united  w ith  Milium,  called  Scoggariar, 
laying  upon  the  fea  lliore ; of  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 

A little  from  Bootle,  to  the  weft,  is  a fmall  inlet  of  the  fea,  called  Selkers  Bay, 
where  the  neighbouring  people  fay,  at  about  a mile  diftant  from  the  fhore,  in 
calm  weather,  they  can  perceive  the  remains  of  feveral  vefiels,  or  gallies,£  which 
tradition  fays,  and  not  improbably,  were  funk  and  left  there,  on  fome  great  invafion 
of  the  northern  parts  of  this  ifland,  by  the  Romans ; and  to  corroborate  this  ac- 
count, there  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen,  the  remains  of  an  encampment  on  the  adjoining 
common,  called  Efk-meals,  where  Roman  coins  have  frequently  been  found,  and 
fome  broken  altars,  with  imperfect  inferiptions.  Several  of  the  coins  are  faid  to 
be  in  Lord  Muncafter’s  collection. 

From  Milium  to  Bootle,  the  country  through  w hich  we  paffed  is,  in  general, 
barren,  meagre,  and  ill  cultivated.  Little  hard  corn  is  produced  in  this  tract  ; 
the  paftures  and  meadows  are  very  poor,  and  the  cattle  and  fheep  fmall.  The 
mountains,  which  ftiut  in  the  profpect  to  the  eaft,  are  black,  rugged,  and  barren  ; 
around  whole  fkirts,  a few  mean  cottages  are  fcattered.  The  land,  towards  the 
fea  fhore,  ts  full  of  fens  and  marfhes.  The  fea  is  in  view,  the  greateft  part  of  this 
way;  the  Ille  of  Mann  is  very  diftinctly  to  be  difeovered  ; and  near  Bootle,  you 
have  a fight  of  the  cliffs  of  St.  Beefhead,  and  the  high  lands  which  cover  White- 
haven, 


J Irnpcrat  militibus  Csefar,  ut  naves  faciunt  cujus  generis  cum  fuperioribus  annis  ufus  Britannia;  docu- 
erat.  Carina;  primum  ac  ftatumina  ex  levi  materia  fiebant;  reliquium  corpus  navium  viminibus  contextum 
Coriis  mtegebatur. Cass.  Com.  Bell.  Civ.  Lib.  1. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  Britain,  fpeaks  of  a fix  days  navigation  in  the  open  fea,  with  thefe  boats. — 
Timaeus  hiftoricus  a Brittannia  introrfus  fex  dierum  navigatione  abefie,  dicit  infulam  veftam,  in  qua  can- 
diditm  plumbum  proveniat  ad  earn  Britannos  vitilibus  navigiis  corio  circumfutis  navigare. 

Pun.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  ch  16. 

It  is  remat  kable,  that  thefe  little  boats,  now  called  Coracles,  made  exa&ly  as  Caefar  and  Pliny  here  de- 
feribe  them,  are  llill  in  frequent  ufe  both  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  where  we  ourfelves  have  feen  them. 

“ Thefe  Coracles  are  generally  five  feet  and  a half  long,  and  four  feet  broad  ; their  bottom  is  a little 
“ rounded,  and  their  fiiape  is  exactly  oval.  They  are  ribbed  with  light  laths  or  fplit  twigs,  in  the  man- 
“ ner  of  bafket-work  ; and  are  covered  with  a raw  hide,  or  ftrong  canvafs,  pitched  in  fuch  a manner,  as 
“ to  prevent  leaking.  A feat  croffes  juft  above  the  centre,  towards  the  broad  end.  The  men  paddle 
“ them  with  one  hand,  and  filli  with  the  other;  and  when  their  work  is  finilhed,  bring  their  boats  home 
“ with  them  on  their  backs.” Wyndham's  Tour  through  Wales- 
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THE  PARISH  OF  CORNEY, 

(IN  ALLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

LIES  to  the  eaft,  confiding  of  one  manor  only,  containing  about  36  tenements. 

“ The  manor  of  Corney  lies  next  Butle,  in  Milium,  more  toward  the  north- 
“ eaft  under  the  Mountains,  upon  the  top  of  lefier  hills.  Corney  is  called  alfo 
« Cornbaw , and  Cornho.  Of  this  place,  the  pofterity  of  Michael  le  Falconer  and 
“ himfelf,  took  the  furname  of  Corney,  for  they  had  a feofment  thereof  anciently, 
« in  the  time  of  King  John,  and  King  Henry  III.”*  By  marriage  of  the  heirefs 
with  one  of  the  family  of  Penningtons,  this  eftate  was  united  with  their  large 
pofleffions,  together  with  the  patronage  of  the  advowfon. 

The  mancfr-houfe  was  at  Middleton  place,  a fmall  hamlet,  where  the  court  was 
anciently,  and  ft  ill  is  held  : the  manfion  is  gone  to  decay.  A family  of  Middle- 
tons  were  refident  here,  and  took  their  name  from  hence. 

On  an  eftate  belonging  to  Mr.  William  Singleton,  to  the  north  of  Corney,  are 
ruins  of  a confiderable  magnitude,  called  by  the  country  people,  Barnfcar3  or 
Bardjkew , in  the  maps,  Barnfea:  there  is  no  tradition  that  gives  us  any  light  what 
this  place  was,  or  to  whom  it  originally  belonged;  by  the  great  number  of  drui- 
dical  remains  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  may  be  reafonably  conjeiftured,  that  this 
was  the  place  of  fome  of  the  ancient  bards  : but  how  far  names  fu'ojecft  to  corrup- 
tion, by  length  of  time,  and  changes  of  people  and  languages,  are  to  guide 
conje&ures  like  thefe,  is  fubmitted  to  the  reader,  f The  form  of  the  ruins,  or  any 
thing  found  therein,  do  not  ferve  to  fupport  the  notion  of  fuch  diftant  antiquity. 

The  church  is  reilorial,^  and  is  dedicated  to  St,  John  Baptift.  It  belonged  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  and  that  religious  fociety  prefented  to  it,  in  the 
year  1536.  / THE 

* Denton’s  MS. 

+ For  a further  account  of  this  place,  fee  Mr.  Marfh all’s  communications  under  Efkdale  chapelry. 

% RECTORY  OF  CORNEY. 

Dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptift, — Lord  Muncafter  patron. — St.  Mary’s.  York,  propr. 

K.  Books,  9I.  ) 7s.  id Certified  value  22k  1 is.  100. — Real  value  50I. 

Incumbents. — Fran.  Berkley,  20th  Auguft,  1661,  p.  Will.  Pennington,  Efq. — Rob.  Crompton, 
2d  May  1666,  p.  fame — Will.  Benlon,  ill  Auguft,  1677,  p.  Miles  Pennington,  Efq — John  Fiiher, 
25th  Dec.  1738,  p.  Robert  Pennington,  Efq — Peter  Stow,  6th  Sept.  1787,  p.  Lord  Muncafter. 
Corney  Rerftotia  Ecclie.  Robt.  Hutton  incumbens. 

Valet  in  manfione  cum  gleba  pr  ann. £.  o 10  o 

Redtoria  p’didl.  deciin  granor,  1 1 6s.  8d.  decim.  Agnell,  20s.  minut.  et  privat.  decimT 
ut  in  libro  pafchal,  53s,  4d.  ---------  j 


In  toto.  10  o o 

Repric.  viz.  in  Synod  1 id. — Procurac.  2$.  -----  - - 0211 

Et  valet  clare  917  1 

xma  pf.  inde  o 19  8h 


Eccl.  Survey,  26th  King  Henry  VIII. 

Extent. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  WYBERTH  WAITE, 

(IN  ALLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 


A Name  derived  from  the  plain  or  valley  of  Wybergh.  Our  paflage  from 
Bootle,  was,  in  a great  part,  over  a rabbit  warren,  clofe  to  the  fea  fhore, 
called  Ejktneals,  w hich  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  demefne  of  the  manor  of 
Wybergthwaite ; the  remaining  part  of  our  road  led  along  a plain,  fandy,  and  ill 
fenced  ; the  eaftern  mountains,  at  a little  diftance,  black  and  barren. 

In  this  parifh  there  is  only  one  manor,  which  gave  name  to  the  refident  family. 
The  tenure  is  cuftomary,  under  arbitrary  fines,  rendering  heriots  and  boon  fervi- 
ces.  One  of  the  Wyberghs  married  a daughter,  or  lifter,  of  Arthur  Boyvill,  the 
third  Lord  of  Milium,  fon  of  Godard  Dapifer,  with  whom  the  faid  Arthur  gave 
this  manor  in  frank  marriage.  It  is  fevered  from  Muncaftcr  demefne,  by  the 
river  Efk,  and  is  now  part  of  the  pofteflions  of  Lord  Muncafter. 

The  church  is  re<ftorial,£  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  re&or  takes  both 


CORNEY. 


great 


Extent.]  From  eaft  to  weft,  three  miles ; from  north  to  fouth  about  two  miles. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil,  towards  the  fea,  is  a moift  clay ; more  eafterly,  a kind  of  hazel 
mould  : a confiderable  quantity  of  oats  and  barley  produced  ; wheat  is  little  ufed,  the  farmers  backward 
in  fowing  it,  on  account  of  the  climate,  though  the  foil  feems  very  fit  for  it. 

Rents.]  Near  as  high  as  in  Bootle. 

Sheep.  &c.]  The  ufual  ftock  is  about  2000.  No  river,  no  coal,  freeftone,  or  lime,  and  only  one  road 
of  confequence,  which  leads  into  Lancafhire. 

Remarkable  Things.]  Leaton-hall,  now  in  ruins,  belongs  to  Lord  Muncafter,  faid  to  be  formerly 
a religious  houfe  : heie  a banditti  cf  fmugglers  took  up  their  refidence,  and  continued  their  illicit  trade 
for  feveral  years,  till  they  were  overawed  and  broken  by  the  coming  of  the  military.  They  then  applied 
themfelves  to  agriculture,  and  their  farm  fiourifhed  in  a fingular  manner,  fupeiior  to  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours, attributed  to  their  better  /kill  and  knowledge  brought  from  other  parts. 

Wood,]  Almoft  deftitute  of  wood,  except  fome  few  plots  of  underwood  and  thicket.  The  ground 
inclines  towards  the  fea,  except  on  the  north-weft,  where  it  is  pretty  level. 

Air.]  This  parifh  is  not  remarkable  for  a falubrious  air,  but  is  rather  thought  to  he  the  contrary,  per- 
haps from  prejudice,  derived  from  accident.  An  epidemical  fever  has  prevailed  here  of  late  years,  which 
has  proved  fatal  to  many,  ever,  to  two  or  three  of  a family,  and  that  at  diftant  periods  of  time.  The 
contagion  may,  in  fome  manner,  be  attributed  to  negligence,  and  flovinglinefe,  for  it  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tinue in  the  beds,  as  different  fervants  coming  to  live  in  a houfe  where  others  have  bad  the  diforder,  have 
taken  the  diftemper  and  died — Dr.  Jofhua  Dixon,  of  Whitehaven,  has  taken  abundant  pains  on  this 
occafion  ; and,  it  is  prefumed,  the  infe&ion  is  entirely  deftroyed. Housman’s  Notes. 


x WYBERTHWAITE  rectory. 

Dedicated  to  St.  John. — Lord  Muncafter  patron. 

K.  Books,  3k  iis.  8d. — Certified  value;  1 81.  16s.  6d. In  1421  and  1425,  Sir  Richaid  de  Kirkbv 

prefented  ; in  1588,  Henry  Kiikby  ; in  1608,  one  of  the  Pennington  family. 

Incumbents.]  William  Granger,  31ft  July,  1677  p.  Sir  William  Pennington,  Bart. — Henry  Holmes, 
26th  Oclr.  1698,  p.  fame — Robert  Manfton,  16th  Odtr.  1704,  p.  fame — John  Steele,  3d  Jan.  1708,  p. 
Sir  Jofeph  Pennington— -John  Steele,  26th  Sept.  17379  p.  fame — Thomas  Nicholfon,  19th  Mar.  1776. 
p.  John  Pennington,  Efq. 
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great  and  fmall  tithes,  the  yearly  value  of  which,  formetimcs  amounts  to  30I.  a- 
year ; there  is  a fmall  farm  belonging  to  the  retftory,  and  this  church  has  been 
once  augmented  with  Queen  Anne’s  bounty. 


THE  PARISH  OF  MUNCASTER, 

(IN  AJLLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

**  THE  ncxi:  ^ee  URto  Milium,  holden  immediately  of  the  barony  of  Egremont, 
<c  JL  is  Mulcaftre,  feated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  feigniory  of  Milium,  The 
**  manor  is  bounded  between  the  river  Efk,  and  a little  rill  or  beck,  called  Mite. 
“ It  is  in  form,  a long  ridge  or  rifing  ground  of  hills  from  the  foot  of  Efk,  ex- 
**  tended  along,  between  thofe  rivers  unto  the  great  and  vaft  mountains  belonging 
to  Egremont,  in  Efkdale,  YVaftdale,  and  Mitredalc.  There  are  not  many  un- 
f<  der  fees  belonging  to  this  manor. 

" The  place  is  now  corruptly  called  Moncafter;  howbeir,  the  right  name  is 
“ Mulcaftre,  or  Moel-caftre,  of  an  old  caftle  there  towards  the  water  fide,  near 


Waykerwhaite  Re£tor.  Ecclie.  Will.  Walker,  incumbens. 

Valet  in  manfione  cum  gleba,  p.  ann.  - £.088 

Reftor  predict,  decim  granor.  et  feni  46s.  8d. — Lan.  et  Agn.  6s. — minut.  et  privat.")  , 
decim.  ut  in  libro  pafchal  6s.  3d.  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  j°57 


In  toto.  3 14  3 

Repric.  via.  Synod.  lid. — Procurac.  2od.  ------  027 

Et  valet  clare  3 1 1 8 

xma  inde  072 


Eccl.  Survey,  King  Henry  VIII. 

The  parifh  of  Wyberthwaite  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  Corney,  by  Bootle  on  the  weft,  by 
Muncafter  on  the  north.  The  inhabitants  have  made  great  progrefs  in  agriculture,  and  have  improved 
the  lands  very  much.  Lime  is  chiefly  ufed  as  manure,  with  clagg  or  flitch,  as  the  farmers  call  it,  being 
the  wreck  left  by  the  tide  on  the  fhore. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1791,  134,  all  of  the  church  of  England. — A poor  ftock  of  iool. 
whereof  80I.  was  given  by  one  Park. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholfon,  for  information  touching  this  pari/h. The  Editors. 

Extent.]  From  eaft  to  weft,  about  three  miles  ; from  north  to  fouth,  two  miles. 

Soil  and  Produce  ] The  weftern  part  of  this  parifh  lies  low,  is  level,  and  the  foil  is  loamy.  It  is 
efteemed  the  moil  fertile,  and  produces  the  greateft  quantity  of  grain  of  any  land  in  this  neighbourhood; 
confequently  the  farms  let  for  the  higheft  rent.  The  fields,  in  general,  are  regular,  pretty  well  hedged, 
and  have  a pleafant  appearance.  The  eaftern  parts  are  high,  barren,  and  rocky. 

Minerals.]  No  freeftone,  lime,  or  coal. 

Rivers.]  The  Efk  bounds  this  parifh  to  the  north,  over  which  there  is  no  bridge;  Lord  Muncafter 
intends  to  build  one  near  to  his  houfe  ; at  prefent,  the  tides  render  crofting  the  ford  here  very  uncertain 
and  dangerous. 

Stainton  is  a fmall  townfhip  adjoining  to  the  eaftern  part  of  this  parifh  ; it  is  extraparochial,  and  joins 
with  Milium  in  maintaining  the  poor.  The  proprietors  of  Stainton  keep  about  600  ftreep  on  the  eaftern 
mountains,  and  Wyberthwaite  about  700. — Eftates  are  let  in  fuch  fmall  proportions,  as  not  to  exceed, 
in  many  inftances,  30I.  a-year.— — — .Housman’s  Notes. 
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“ unto  Efkmeal,  which  was  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  Penningtons,  and 
“ is  yet  vilible  in  the  ruins,  they  call  it  the  Old  Walls;  for  their  prefent  manfion- 
“ houfe  is  of  later  eredtion,  made  by  fome  of  them  much  better,  and  more  conveni- 
“ ently  fet  for  ilaite,  and  for  avoidance  of  the  air,  and  fiiarp  diftempers  of  the  fea. 
“ It  was  called  Moel-cad re,  or  Mulecaftre,  from  the  meal  on  which  it  anciently 
“ flood  ; and  it  is  accordingly  written  Mulecftftre,  and  Mealcaflre,  in  all  their  old 
“ evidences  and  records.  Efkmeal  (whereon  the  antient  caftle  flood)  is  a plain 
“ low,  dry,  ground,  at  the  foot  of  Efk,  betw'cen  the  mountains  and  the  fea,  which 
“ fort  of  grounds,  lying  under  mountains  and  promontories  into,  or  at  the  fea, 
<(  are  commonly  called  Mules  or  Meils,  as  it  were  the  entrance  or  mouth,  from 
“ the  fea  into  a river,  or  fuch  like  place,  as  the  Meil  or  Efk,  Kirkfanton  Meil, 
“ Cartmeil,  Mealholme,  the  Mule  of  Galloway,  and  Milium  itfelf,  and  many  other 
" fuch  like. 

“ The  eflate  is  now'  in  the  pofieffion  of  Jofeph  Pennington,  Efq.  whofe  an- 
" ceftors  have  enjoyed  the  fame  ever  fince  the  conqueft,  fometimes  colaterally, 
,f  but  for  the  moll  part  lineally  defeending  by  their  iffue  male  to  this  time.  They 
" were  for  the  mod  part,  knights  fuccedively,  and  men  of  great  valour  in  the 
“ king’s  fervices,  on  the  borders  and  marches,  and  in  other  expeditions,  where  it 
“ pleafed  the  king  to  command  them.  They  took  their  name  from  Pennington 
**  in  Lancafhire;  and  though  this  manor,  (of  Mulcafter)  was  always  theirs  as 
“ aforefaid,  yet  fome  have  greatly  midaken  the  fame  to  have  been,  fird,  the  Mul- 
u cader’s  patrimony,  and  to  have  come  from  them  to  the  Penningtons,  by  mar- 
“ riage  or  purchafe.  All  the  Mulcaders  are  defeended  from  one  David  de  Mul- 
“ cader,  the  fon  of  Benedict  Pennington,  who  lived  in  king  John’s  time.  He 
“ had  two  fons,  John  and  Adam,  called  both  de  Mulcadre,  and  fo  their  poderity 
“ take  their  furname  of  the  place  where  their  fird  ancedor,  David,  died.* 
Muncader  houfe  dands  to  the  ead  of  the  road,  under  the  feet  of  the  mountains: 
on  the  north-wed  banks  of  the  river  Efk,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Penningtons, 
who  came  to  refide  here  foon  after  the  Norman  accedion ; now  the  feat  of  their 
lineal  defeendant,  Lord  Muncader. 

Gamel  de  Pennington,  temp.  King  Henry  II.  ( a ) 

Benedict. 

Robert.  David  Allan.  Simon, 

d.  f.  iff.  | 

John. 

Allan,  temp.  King  John. 

Thomas. 

I 

Allan. 

I 

John 

* Denton’s  MS. 

(a)  He  gave  the  churches  of  Muncafter,  Pennington,  Whitbeck,  and  Orton,  in  Wcflmorland,  to  Gonilhead  priory-^ 
Confirmed  by  King  Edward  II.  An.  12.  Reg. 
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John,  temp.  King  Edward  I. 

William. 

JohL  (b) 

. i 

William,  temp.  King  Edward  IJI. 

John. 

William. 

Allan,  (c)_ Margaret,  d.  of  Sir  Richard  Prefton. 

Sir  John. 

> ' " A—  — \ 

John— Mary  d.  of  Sir  John  Huddlefton,  23  K.  Ed.  IV.  the  eftate  was  then  fettled  in  tail  male.  William. 

A daughter.  , ■ — ■ - ■•—■■■■  . — * 

William. 

Jofeph. 

J 

Sir  William,  Knt.  (d)  — Ifabel,  d.  of  John  Farrington, 

Jofeph. 

l 

( " 

Sir  William,  Bart,  (e)  —Ifabel,  d.  of  John  Stapleton, 
created  29th  K.  Chas,  II.  | 

Sir  Jofeph— Marg.  filler  of  Henry,  Vifc.  Lonfdaie. 

Sir  John,  Jofeph.  Katharine, 

d unm.  | mother  of  Lord  Lonfdaie. 

John,  a colonel,  Jofeph.  Lowther.  1 ft  Da  ugh.  2d  Daugh.  3d  Daugli. 
now  Ld.  Muncafter.  m.  Ofba.  Bifton. 

The  manor  is  bounded  by  the  river  Elk  on  the  S.  E.  the  river  Mite  on  the  N. 
and  the  ocean  on  the  weft,  confifting  of  a long  ridge  of  hills,  running  in  an  oblique 
form,  from  the  foot  of  Efk  unto  the  mountains,  in  length  about  two  miles,  and  one 
in  breadth.  The  park  is  large  and  well  flocked  with  deer  and  rabbits;  little  wood. 
35th  King  Henry  VIII.  by  inquilition,  ftated  that  Sir  William  held  the  manor  of 
Muncafter  of  the  king,  as  of  his  caftle  of  Egremonr,  by  fcrvicc  of  one  fixth  part 
of  a knight’s  fee,  ted.  fea  wake,  and  the  puture  of  two  ferjeants.  Ravenglafs 
held  bv  homage  and  fealty,  and  the  fervice  of  the  17th  part  of  a knight’s  fee,  and 
puture,  &c. 

The  fmall  rivers  here  abound  with  trout ; and,  within  the  wafh  of  the  tide,  great 
variety  of  fea  fifli.  The  Earl  of  Egrcmont  is  proprietor  of  the  fifheries  in  the 

(l')  Was  ward  to  the  Abbot  of  Furnefs.  Demifed  Pennington  Park  to  John  de  Haverington,  16th  Richard  II. 

(r)  With  whom  he  had  a moiety,  of  Prefton  Richard,  now  part  of  the  family  eftate. 

( J ) Farringtons  of  Warden,  in  Lancalhire  ; by  this  marriage  the  manor  of  Farrington  came  to  this  family. 

(c)  By  this  marriage  the  manor  of  Wake  came  to  this  family. 

Elk, 
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Efk,  Mire,  and  Irr,  and  leafes  them  out  to  the  family  of  Muncatter.  The  oytters 
are  the  chief  article  of  trade. 

We  were  informed,  that  formerly  fo  great  abundance  of  woodcocks  frequented 
the  woods  in  this  manor,  that,  by  a fpecial  cuttom,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to 
fell  them  to  the  lord  for  one  penny  each  ; they  were  taken  by  fprings,  and  traps : 
but  fince  the  country  was  (flipped  of  wood,  they  make  a fhort  (fay  here  in  their 
paflage,  and  are,  of  late  years  become  very  (carce.* 

The  church  was  recttorial  and  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  It  was  given  to  the 
priory  of  Conifhead  by  Gamel  de  Pennington,  and  foon  after  appropriated  thereto. 
At  the  diffolution,  it  was  granted  to  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  who  nominates  a 
curate,  f 

One  Richard  Brookbank  founded  a fchool  here,  and  endowed  it  with  160L 
capital  money.  The  principal  inhabitants  are  perpetual  truttees,  and  nominate 
a matter. £ 

We  patted  on  to  Ravenglass,  having  attended  to  the  time  of  ebb  tide,  that  we 
might  ford  over  the  gullies  formed  by  the  infiux  of  the  fea.  The  Mite  and  LIE 
empty  themfelves  into  the  ocean,  near  Ravenglafs. 

The  little  town  of  Ravenglafs  contains  fome  pretty  tenements,  and  a good  inn 
for  travellers,  made  agreeable  to  us  by  the  great  civility  of  the  owners. 

“ Ravenglafs,  now  a village,  anciently  a green  of  ferns  (corruptly  called  of 
“ two  Irifh  words,  Rainigh  Fernfand,  Glafs  Green)  was  anciently  another  fee  of 
“ Egremont.  It  (lands  at  the  foot  of  Efk,  where,  by  King  John’s  grant,  made  to 
“ Richard  Lucy,  then  Lord  of  Egremont  (dated  the  tenth  year  of  that  king’s 
" reign)  was  kept  a market  and  a fair  yearly,  in  right  of  the  haven  there,  by  the 
“ Lords  of  F.gremont,  as  lords  paramount : and  the  fame  Richard  Lucy,  in  the 
“ fame  year,  confirmed  by  fine,  levied  to  the  mefne  lords,  and  terr-tenants,  all  the 
u land  and  fee  of  Ravenglafs,  namely  to  Allan  Pennington,  William  Eitz  Hugh, 
“ and  Roger  Fitz  Edward,  to  hold  the  fame  of  the  (aid  William  and  his  heirs, 
“ and  gave  them,  moreover,  eftovers,  to  make  their  fifn-garths  in  the  river  Efk, 
“ which  is  continued  to  this  day;  the  Penningtons  have  long  enjoyed  the  manor, 
“ and  other  lands  there  near  adjoining. |j 

This  manor  is  dependent  on  the  barony  and  paramount  of  Egremont,  and  at 
prefent,  the  Earl  of  Egremont  holds  the  fair  of  Ravenglafs,  on  the  eve,  day,  and 
morrow  of  St.  James.  There  are  lingular  circumttances  and  ceremonies  attending 
ihe  proclamation  of  this  fair,  as  being  anciently  held  under  the  maintenance  and 
protection  of  the  cattle  of  Egremont.  On  the  firtt  day,  the  lord’s  tteward,  is  at- 
tended bv  the  ferjeant  of  the  borough  of  Egremont,  with  the  enfignia  (called  the 
bow  of  Egremont)  the  forefters,  with  their  bows  and  horns,  and  all  the  tenants  of 
the  foreft  of  Copeland,  whofe  fpecial  fervice  is  to  attend  thejord  and  his  reprefen- 
tativc  at  Ravenglafs  frir,  and  abide  there  during  its  continuance  ; anciently  for  the 

* See  Elkdale. 

f A ftipend  of  ioi. — A.  D.  1723,  received  an  augmentation  by  lot,  from  the  Queen’s  bounty. 

f There  is  a poor  (lock  of  23I.  and  12  loaves  diftributed  every  Sunday,  left  by  one  of  the  Pennington 
family. 

II  Denton’s  MS. 
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protection  of  a free-trade,  and  to  defend  the  merchandize  again  ft  free-booters,  and 
a foreign  enemy  : fuch  was  the  wretched  ftateof  this  country  in  former  times,  that 
all  fuch  protection  was  fcarce  fufficient:  for  the  maintenance  of  the  horfcs  of  thofe 
who  attend  the  ceremony,  they  have  by  cuftom,  a portion  of  land  aftigned  in  the 
meadow,  called,  or  diftinguifhed,  by  the  name  of  two  Swaiths  of  grafs  in  the 
common  field  of  Ravenglafs.  On  the  third  day  at  noon,  the  earl’s  officers,  and 
tenants  of  the  foreft  depart,  after  proclamation  ; and  Lord  Muncafter  and  his  te- 
nants take  a formal  repoffeffion  of  the  place,  and  the  day  is  concluded  with  horfe 
races  and  rural  diverfions. 

Though  Ravenglafs  (lands  on  the  very  brink  of  the  fea  banks,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  a creek  for  fmall  craft,  it  is  fo  ficuated  as  to  enjoy  little  cr  no  trade. 
The  adjacent  country  furnilhes  nothing  for  export.  It  is  famous  for  the  beft  oyfters 
on  the  coaft,  and  the  attention  to  their  beds  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ; fome  few  fmall  veftels  come  up  from  Whitehaven  and  Furnefs  for  oyfters,  and 
bring  in  coals  for  the  lime  kilns.  The  owners  of  effaces  here,  except  Lord  Mun- 
cafter, have  neglected  this  country,  and  make  little  or  no  attempt  to  its  improve- 
ment, or  increafeof  wealth.  Sea  ware,  fhells,  &c.  are  objects  of  great  importance 
in  agriculture,  and  are  overlooked  by  the  hufbandman  : his  Lordfhip,  by  a con- 
ftant  refidence,  and  judicious  works,  hath  fhewn  an  example  that  will  promote 
emulation,  and  that  proves,  where  due  meafures  are  purfued,  fuited  to  afped, 
climate,  and  foil,  that  great  advances  are  to  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  the 
lands  of  Cumberland.  The  price  of  fat  ewes,  when  we  vifited  this  parifh,  of  the 
breed  of  the  country,  was  about  ios.  and  wedders,  10s.  6d.  : the  horned  cattieare 
very  fmall,  and  the  horfes  mean.  Part  of  the  country  we  pafted  through  to  Ra- 
venglafs, is  of  a ftrong,  but  poor  clay,  which  might  be  brought  to  great  improve- 
ment by  the  produce  of  the  fea  fhore. 

The  editor  of  Camden  f fpeaks  of  Ravenglafs  in  the  following  terms:  “ The 
*c  fhore,  wheeling  to  the  north,  comes  to  Ravenglafs,  a harbour  for  (hips,  and 
«c  commodioufly  furrounded  with  two  rivers;  where,  as  I am  told,  there  have 
«*  been  found  Roman  inferiptions.  Some  will  have  it  to  have  been  formerly 
« called  Aven-glafs,  /.  e.  (Caeruleus)  and  azure  fky-coloured  river;  and  tell  you 
<e  abundance  of  ftories,  about  King  Eveling,  who  had  his  palace  here:  One  of 
«*  thefe  rivers  (Efk)  lifes  at  the  foot  of  Hardknor,  a fteep  ragged  mountain ; on 
« the  top  of  which,  were  lately  dug  huge  ftones;  and  the  foundation  of  a caftle; 
«*  which  is  very  ftrange,  conftdering  the  mountain  is  fo  deep,  that  one  can  hardly 
“ get  up  it.  Thefe  ftones  are  poffibly  the  ruins  of  fome  church,  or  chapel,  which 
«*  was  built  upon  the  mountain.  For  Wormius,  in  his  Danifh  monuments,  gives 
“ inftances  of  the  like  in  Denmark  ; and  it  was  thought  an  extraordinary  piece 
««  of  devotion,  upon  the  plancing  of  Chriftianity  in  thefe  parts,  to  ered  erodes, 
**  and  build  chapels  in  the  moft  eminent  places,  as  being  both  nearer  heaven  and 

more  confpicuous : they  were  commonly  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  That  large 
“ trad:  of  mountains,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  county,  called  Crofs-fells,  had  the 
((  name  given  them  upon  that  account;  for  before,  they  were  called  Fiends-fells, 
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"or  Devil’s-fell,  and  Dilfton,  a fmall  town  under  them,  is  contracted  from 
" Devil’s-town.” 

The  ext  rads  from  Camden  lead  us,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  fpeak  of  the  remains 

on  Hardknot  mountain  ; 
of  which  we  have  given 
an  exadt  plan  communi- 
cated to  us  by  Mr.  H. 
Serjeant  of  Whitehaven, 
who  informs  us  that  he 
and  another  gentleman 
took  it  in  the  furnmer  of 
the  year  1792.  They  de- 
feribe  it  to  us,  as  being 
fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  Hardknot-hill,  about 
120  yards  to  the  left  of 
the  road  leading  towards 
Kendal;  and  has  evident- 
ly been  intended  as  a for- 
trefs,  for  the  defence  of 
that  pafs  over  the  moun- 
tains. It  is,  as  will  ap- 
pear by  the  plan,  as  near- 
ly fquare  as  the  ground 
would  admit ; the  ftdes 

Scale  of  Feet  j | I r } | | being  352,  348,  347,  and 

323  feet  refpeeftively.  The  irregularity  of  the  pofttion  of  the  gates,  or  entrances,  is 
in  like  manner  ow’ing  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground.  It  is  built  of  the  common 
Fell-ftone,  except  the  corners,  which,  according  to  the  report  o t the  country 
people,  among  whom  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hardknot  Caftle,  were  of  free- 
ftone,  but  has  been  all  taken  away  for  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood;  there 
being  no  freeftone  nearer  than  Gosforth:  but  for  that  circumftance,  it  is  probable, 
the  fortrefs  would  have  been  ftanding  at  this  day,  in  a ftate  of  admirable  perfec- 
tion. In  digging,  to  clear  the  foundations  of  the  inner  buildings,  Mr.  Serjeant 
fays,  they  met  with  a great  many  fragments  of  brick,  apparently  Roman,  which 
muft  neceflarily  have  been  brought  from  a conftderable  diftance;  alfo  feveral 
pieces  of  ftate,  and  near  the  entrances  fome  fmall  arching  ftones,  or  pen  ftones,  of 
freeftone,  w ith  remains  of  mortar  on  them  ; (hewing  that  in  all  probability,  thefe 
entrances,  or  gateways  were  arched.  The  gateway  to  the  eaft,  leads  to  a piece  of 
ground  of  about  two  acres,  at  the  diftance  of  150  yards,  which,  by  great  labour, 
has  been  cleared  of  the  ftones  that  encumbered  it,  ufed  perhaps  for  a parade,  and 
military  exercife.  On  the  north  lide  of  that  plot,  is  a forced,  or  artificial  bank  of 
ftones,  now  fiightly  covered  with  turf,  having  a regular  fiope  from  the  fummit, 
near  u hich,  on  the  higheft  ground,  are  the  remains  of  a round  tower.  From  this, 
vol.  1.  3 D the 
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the  road  is  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  the  pafs,  w here  it  joins  the 
higheft  part  of  the  prefent  road  to  Kendal. f 

* Muncafter  is  diftant  from  Carlifle  about  60  miles,  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by 
Ulpha,  on  the  weft  by  the  Irifh  fea,  on  the  north  by  Drig,  and  on  the  fouth  by 

W yberthwaite. 


f The  Editors  beg  Mr.  Serjeant  will  pleafe  to  accept  their  grateful  acknowledgements,  for  his  valuable 
communications. 

* On  numbering  the  inhabitants  in  1 79 1 , there  were  then  42 1 in  the  whole,  and  all  of  them  of  the 
church  of  England. 

Mar.  Chr.  Bur. 

State  of  population  from  1593  to  1613  80  254  i63 

1771  to  1791  48  217  65 


Decreafe  32  37  103 

This  great  decreafe  is  attributed  to  the  vaft  increafe  of  manufactures,  and  failors ; and  the  low  wages 
for  hufbandmen  and  artificers  in  the  lower  crafts. — A labourer  in  hulbandry,  has  tod.  a day  and  his 
mefs,  and  a carpenter  is.  2d.  a-day  and  his  mefs. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  J,  Nicholfon  for  much  information,  touching  this  diftrift. 

The  Editors. 

Extent.]  From  ealt  to  weft,  upwards  of  four  miles : from  north  to  fouth  near  three  miles. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  land  towards  the  fea,  is  loamy  and  tolerably  fertile  : eaftward  it  is  mofty, 

and  near  the  mountains,  there  is  gravel. — Very  little  wheat  is  raifed,  and  not  much  barley Oats  the 

chief  crop,  but  not  remarkably  heavy. — Average  rent  about  Ravenglafs,  20s.  per  acre,  in  other  parts  xos. 
an  acre. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  1300  ftieep,  ic  fleeces  to  a ftone,  value  ys.  lod.  : all  the  fheep.  of  the 
home-breed  ; they  are  generally  fatted  within  the  diftrict. — Horfes  about  fourteen  hands  and  a half  high. 
— Black  cattle  are  pretty  large,  and  of  different  kinds ; few  aie  bred  here,  the  calves,  in  general,  being 
fatted  off ; a great  many  arc  bought,  and  brought  in,  in  winter,  and  fold  in  the  fpring. 

Fuel.]  Coals  and  peat. — In  the  parts  diftant  from  the  coaft,  peats  are  generally  ufed. 

Game.]  Hares,  partridge,  groufe,  and  fome  pheafants,  introduced  by  Lord  Muncafter. 

Roads.]  The  principal  road  croffes  the  weft  end  of  this  diftndt,  but  is  not  paft'able  till  ebb  of  tide. 

Rivers.]  lit  and  Mite,  in  wduch  are  fome  few  falmon,  and  a great  abundance  of  trout  and  fmaller 
fifties. 

Deer.]  In  the  park  belonging  to  Muncafter-houfe,  are  about  100  head  head  of  deer. 

Quarries.]  No  coal,  limeftone,  nor  freeftone  ; the  ftone  ufed  for  building,  is  a kind  of  grey  flint. 
Very  hard. 

Wood.]  About  Muncafter-houfe,  are  about  100  acres  of  plantation  ground. — Lord  Muncafter  ha* 
paid  great  attention  to  this  kind  of  improvement,  and  will  reap  a double  reward,  in  the  flielterand  orna- 
ment thofe  woods  will  afford. 

Air.]  In  general  is  pure  and  healthy,  though  (harp. 

School.]  An  income  of  about  12I.  a year ; the  fund  was  raifed  by  Sir  William  Pennington,  and 
«ne  Brookbank,  who  was  cook  at  Muncafter-houfe. 

Tithes.]  The  eaftern  pare  of  the  parifh  pays  a piefcriptive  money  payment,  in  lieu  of  tithe  of  corn. 

Farms.]  Are  fmall,  few  occupied  by  the  owners:  Lord  Muncafter  is  the  chief  proprietor. 

Ancient  Custom.]  On  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  the  children  go  from  houfe  to  houfe,  finging  a ditty, 
which  craves  the  bounty  “ they  were  w ont  to  have , in  old  King  Edward’s  days.”  There  is  no  tradition 
whence  this  cuflora  arofe  ; the  donation  is  twopence  or  a pye  at  every  houfe.  We  have  to  lament,  that 
fo  negligent  are  the  people  of  the  morals  of  youth,  that  great  part  of  this  annual  falutation  is  obfeene, 
and  offenfive  to  cliafte  ears.  It  has  certainly  been  derived  from  the  vile  orgies  of  heathens. 

General  Appearancf.]  This  diftiift  is  fituated  high,  and  runs  in  a ridge  towards  the  fea.  The 
eaft  part  is  rocky,  cold,  and  dry;  Muncafter-houfe  ftands  on  the  north  banks  of  the  river  Elk,  fronting 
to  the  fouth  and  weft.  The  vale  of  Elk  is  pleafant.  The  front  of  the  houfe  is  walhcd  a ftoue  colour, 

and 
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Wyberthwaite.  It  confifts  of  one  manor  only,  of  which  Lord  Muncafter  is  lord  : 
he  alfo  has  all  manner  of  tithes  within  the  parifh,  of  the  yearly  value  of  40I.  or 
thereabouts.  Tolls  are  taken  for  goods  and  merchandife,  brought  to  Ravenglafs 
fair  ; the  firft  fair,  toll  is  paid  to  Mr.  Stanley ; the  fecond  fair,  toll  is  paid  to  Lord 
Egrcmont  and  Lord  Muncafler.  The  river  Efk  is  navigable  for  about  four  miles 
from  the  fea.  Salmon  are  taken  in  this  river,  and  feldom  exceed  threepence  a- 
pound  ; near  the  fea,  place,  turbot,  and  foies  are  taken. 

Near  to  Ravenglafs  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle,  called  Walls  Caftle,  La  id  to  be 
the  ancient  place  of  refidence  of  the  Pennington  family:  the  building  is  ftrongly 
cemented  with  run  lime.  This  has  been  a place  of  great  confequence  in  diftant 
antiquity;  broken  battle  axes  of  flint,  arrow  heads,  and  coins  of  different  people 
have  been  found,  many  of  them  Roman,  and  fome  Saxop. 


THE  PARISH  OF  DRIG, 

(IN  ALLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

LIES  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Irt,  and  near  the  fea ; a dependent  manor 
of  the  barony  of  Egremont ; bounded  by  the  river  Irt  on  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
by  the  fea  on  the  weft,  and  the  manor  of  Sea  Scales  on  the  north. 

“ Dregg  on  the  other  fide  of  Irt,  had  great  fort  of  oakes  in  the  elder  times,  and 
« thereof  the  Scots  and  inhabitants  (at,  and  before  the  conqueft)  called  the  ma- 
“ nor,  Dregg  or  Derigh,  or  Dergh,  which  is  Oak  in  the  Scottifh  or  Irilh  language. 
c‘  And  much  old  wood,  beaten  down  with  the  wind  from  the  fea,  is  yet  digged  up 
" out  of  the  moffes  and  wet  grounds  there,  as  in  divers  other  places  in  the  country  ; 
«•  and  in  Scotland  there  are  feveral  places  which  have  got  their  names  from  Derig 
“ Oaks,  as  Glendergh  ; and  fome  others  in  Cumberland,  as  Dundragh ; and  in 
“ our  Englifti,  Aikton,  Aikhrad,  Aikfkeugh. 

“ In  King  Henry  IPs  time,  the  Eftutevills  were  pofiefled  of  this  manor.  The 
“ whole  patrimony  defeended  by  a daughter  to  the  Lord  Baldwin  Wake  baron  of 
" Liddal  when  Henry  III.  reigned,  of  which  Baldwin,  William,  the  fon  of  Tho- 
««  mas  de  Grayftock,  and  the  Lady  Adingham,  in  Fournefs,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
,c  Edward  I.  held  a knight’s  fee  between  them  in  Dregg ; and  in  the  29th  Edward 
« I.  the  Abbot  of  Caldre,  Fatrick  Culwen,  and  the  Lady  Margaret  Multon,  held 


and  makes  a very  handfome  appearance  : it  commands  an  extenfive  land  and  fea  profpedt.  Pleafant  walk* 
and  gardens  about  the  houfe  and  park. 

Birkby  is  faid  to  be  extraparochial,  though  it  now  joins  in  church  duties  with  Muncafter.  It  lies  on 
the  fouth  tide  of  Elk  ; the  land  level  near  the  river,  towards  the  fouth  mountains.- — Few  inhabitants,  and 
thofe  chiefly  fhepherds ; about  2000  fheep,  eight  fleeces  will  weigh  a Hone — Black  cattle  weigh  about 
nine  Hone  and  a half  per  quarter. — Horl'es  fmall,  ar.d  few  bred  here. Housman’s  Notes. 

In  Langdale,  in  Weftmorland,  are  two  high  hills,  in  the  road  from  Cumberland  to  Giafmere,  called 
Hardknot  and  Wryknot,  on  the  lacier  of  which  are  placed  the  ftire  Hones,  about  a foot  high,  and  a foot 
afunder,  fet  in  a triangle.  The  foundations  ou  Hardknot  may  have  belonged  to  fome  chapel  or  crofs, 
built  there  as  an  eminent  place.—— Gough’s  Additions  to  Camd. 
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Dregg  of  John  de  Gray  flock,  and  of  John,  the  fon  of  Robert  Harrington,  and 
“ they  over  of  John  Wake.”f 

Harrington’s  part  came  to  the  Curwens  of  Workington  by  marriage  of  the  heir- 
efs;  and  Sir  Nicholas  Curvven,  in  the  time  of  King  James  1.  fold  his  ettate  there- 
in to  Sir  William  Pennington  of  Muncatter,  whole  defcendant,  Lord  Muncafter, 
hath  the  manor,  demefne,  tithes  and  right  of  prefentation  to  the  chureh  : but  the 
Earl  of  Egremont  is  the  chid  proprietor  of  lands  here,  for  which  the  tenants  do 
fuit  and  fervice  at  Egremont  cattle. 

The  church  was  redtorial,  and  dedicated  to  Sr.  Peter,  but  is  reduced  to  a per- 
petual curacy;  for  having  been  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Coni{head,J  on  the 
gift  made  thereof,  by  Anfelm,  fon  of  Michael  de  Furnefs  ;f  on  the  dittolution  of 
that  houfe,  it  was  left  without  reftitution  of  ancient  potteflions,  and  totally  im- 
poverifhed.  Being  granted  to  the  Curwens,  they  fold  it  to  the  family  of  Penning- 
tons^ Lord  Muncafter  now  has  the  chapel,  with  all  tithes,  together  with  the 
manor  and  demefne. 

“ Carleton  was  firtt  a villa  rujlica , a town  of  hufbandmen,  and  therefore  called 
' « Carle's  Town  : a fee  of  Egremont,  now  the  Penningtons  land  : it  lies  between 
u the  water  Mite  and  the  river  Irt,  toward  the  fea.”*  It  has  fince  been  broken 
into  tenancies,  and  is  holden  of  Lord  Muncatter,  as  of  his  manor  of  Drig. 

THE 
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J Some  authors  fay  to  Calder, — that  abbey  had  part  of  the  manor. 

«[|  Bifhop  Gaftrell. 

^ It  was  certified  at  the  yearly  value  of  5I.  6s.  8d. — The  Lord  had  a mill  here,  to  which  the  tenants 
are  bound  ; and  prefcribes  to  Floatfam,  Jetfam , and  Leganr f and  fo  it  was  adjudged  upon  a trial  at  bar, 
between  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Curwen,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  ; and 
afterwards  a decree  in  chancery,  for  confirming  the  faid  prefcription,  and  fecuring  that  right  to  the  claim 
«f  the  fea,  againft  the  Lord  Paramount. 

* It  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  lands  which  lie  on  each  fide  of  the  river,  are  of  fuch  different  foils,  as 
hath  hardly  been  known  elfewhere  ; thofe  on  the  eaft  fide  being  altogether  a deep  clay,  and  thofe  on  the 
weft  and  north,  nothing  but  beds  of  fand. 

Extent.]  Along  the  coaft  about  four  and  a half  miles,  and  in  width  about  two  and  a half  miles. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  varies,  thofe  tradfs  that  are  near  to  the  fea  are  fandy  ; towards  the 
eaft  and  fouth  there  is  clay,  where  a fmall  quantity  of  wheat  is  produced,  but  barley  and  oats  are  the 
chief  of  what  is  fown.  Drig  is  remarkable  for  producing  nhe  fineft  potatoes,];  and  the  largeft  crops,  of 
any  land  in  that  part  of  Cumberland.  A few  turnips  are  cultivated,  but  no  clover,  or  artificial  grafs  feeds 
are  fown.  The  hufbandmen  are  not  fkilful,  although,  in  general,  the  proprietors  of  lands  live  upon  their 
own  eftates,  which  do  not,  in  many  inftances,  exceed  30I.  a- year,  are  of  cuftomary  tenure,  and  pay  tithes 


in  kind. 

Quarries.]  No  freeftone,  limeftone,  or  coals ; the  buildings  are  made  of  a fine  red  freeftone,  brought 
from  Gosforth  parifh. 

Buildings.]  In  general  good,  the  inhabitants  being  people  of  good  circumftances.  At  Middleton, 
Mifs  Singleton,  in  particular,  has  a neat  houfe,  with  excellent  accommodations. 

Game.]  Hares,  paitridges,  groufe,  & c. — Lord  Muncafter  has  a large  rabbit  warren. 

Springs.]  Near  the  fea  fhore,  a ftrong  fait  fpring,  held  in  efteem  for  its  medicinal  qualities. 
River.]  Irt  runs  through  part  of  the  parith,  in  which  falmon  are  taken,  trouts,  and  fmall  fry. 


+ Wreck  floating  on  the  water,  goods  call  from  any  veflel,  and  thrown  on  (hore,  and  goods  that  are  funken  from  a 

wreck. So  iron  bars,  lead,  and  other  heavy  articles  of  Merchandize,  that  fink,  are  the  right  of  the  Lord,  to  be  recovered 

by  him,  fubjedt  to  falvage,  &c. 

1 i The  money  taken  for  that  article  annually,  in  Whitehaven  market,  is  fuppofed  to  be  little  fhort  of  3000I. 
t * School- 
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THE  PARISH  OF  IRTON, 

(IN  AI.LERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

**  A Little  above  Carleton,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  it,  ftands  the  manor  and  town 
“ 1 \ of  Irton,  and  Jrtondale,  which  are  fo  named,  of  the  river  Irt.  The  an- 
,(  cient  family  of  the  Irtons,  took  their  firft  furname  of  this  town  and  feat  ot  Irton, 
“ which  yet  continues  in  their  name  and  blood  to  this  day;  one  of  their  younger 
“ Tons,  named  Randulph,  by  his  painful  diligence  in  fiudy  and  learning,  became 
“ the  8th  bifhop  of  Carlifie,  in  the  beginning  of  King  Edward  I.’s  reign. ”f 

PEDIGREE  OF  THE  FAMILY  OF  IRTON. 


Robert, 
d.  f.  iff. 


Richard  de  Yrton. 

I 

Ralph  de  Yrton,  temp.  King  Henry  II. 

I 

Stephen. 


Ralph,  pr.  of  Gifbourn, 
made  Bifh.  7 K.  Ed.  I. 


Thomas. 
Chriftopher. 
Ri  hard 
John 
Richard 
John 


Nicholas,  12  K.  Henry  VI. 


John  from  whom  the  family  in  Devonfhire  defcended. 


John. 


William 


Thomas  Irton. 


School.]  Endowed  with  10I.  a-year  and  upwards,  by  one  Jofeph  Walker. 

Road  ] To  Ravenglafs — no  other  of  note. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  1000  iheep,  eight  fleeces  to  the  ftone,  of  1 61b.  the  country  weight. 
Black  cattle,  neither  large  nor  numerous,  being  more  a tillage  than  grazing  traft. — Horfes  fmall,  few 
above  fourteen  hands  high. 

General  Appearance.]  The  land  is  low  and  level,  and  inclofures  tolerably  regular,  and  the  quick* 

fet  fences,  in  general,  good.'  — Housman’s  Notes, 

t Denton’s  MS. 
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* Was  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  2 2d  K.  Henry 
VIII. — In  35th  King  Hen.  VIII.  by  inquifition 
ftated,  he  held  the  manor  and  town  of  Irton,  of 
the  king,  as  of  his.caflle  of  Egremont,  by  homage, 
and  fealty,  id  rent,  and  fuit  at  the  court  of  Egre- 
mont.  He  alfo  poffefled  Cleter,  and  a moiety  of 
the  manor  of  Baffenthwaite. 

f Sheriff  of  Cumb.  24th  Geo.  II.  d.  f.  iff. 

J Sheriff,  5th  Geo.  III.  ob.  1766. 


William,  county  receiver,  8 K.  Hen.  VII. 

1 , 

Richard.  * 
Roger. 

I 

John. 

I 

John. 

George. 

f ~ 

Geoige,-j-  Samuel  £ 


George.  Samuel.  Edmund.  Frances.  Elizabeth  Martha. 


Irton  gave  name  to  the  refiding  family,  whofe  pofterity  have  continued  here  for 
many  generations;  their  feat-houfe,  called  Irton-hall,  having  a good  fituation  on 
the  afcent  of  a hill,  commands  a wide  profpecft  over  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  Irifh  fea.  The  houfe  is  well  fheltered  with  wood;  but  the  foil  of  all  the 
adjacent  country  is  poor  and  ill  cultivated:  the  want  of  indurtry  and  art  add 
greatly  to  the  natural  barrennefs  of  the  land ; no  efforts  being  made  to  rear  wood 
and  quickfet  fences ; and  draining  is  a practice  not  known.  The  mountains  to 
the  eaft,  are  lofty  and  barren,  producing  little  vegetation,  but  fhort  hether.  By 
the  banks  of  the  river  Irt,  there  are  narrow  inclofures  of  a pretty  afpect,  and  fer- 
tility ; and  one  would  conceive  their  beauty  would  teach  the  landholder,  that 
nature  called  on  him,  to  relieve  her  from  the  (fate  of  negledt  in  which  fhe  lies  in 
the  adjacent  grounds,  and  yield  her  to  the  hands  of  indurtry  ; by  proving  thus,  that 
it  was  not  climate,  or  quality  of  foil,  of  which  this  trad:  was  fo  much  deprived,  as 
the  labour  of  its  inhabitants.  The  manor  cf  Irton  comprehends  a large  demefne, 
and  is  of  cuifomary  tenure. f 

“ Saunton  was,  in  Henry  III.’s  time,  the  inheritance  of  one  Alane  de  Cope- 
“ land,  his  capital  manfion-houfe  was  in  the  townfhip  of  Botle  or  Butle,  where  he 
“ held  lands,  and  in  Seaton  of  the  Lord  of  Milium  : and  his  twenty  pound  lands 
“ in  Saunton,  Irton  and  Bolton ; he  held  of  Thomas  Multon  of  Gilfland,  who 
“ held  over  of  the  Lord  of  Egremont,  after  Alane  and  Richard  his  fon,  fucceeded 
<c  Alane,  John  and  Richard;  and  in  the  22d  year  of  Richard  IL  one  Alane,  fon 
t(  of  Richard  Copeland,  held  lands  there  in  Retrawtrell.  At  this  prefent  it  is  Mr. 
“ Irton’s,  and  one  Winder’s,  who  bought  his  part  of  Latus,  and  he  of  Mr.  Lan- 
,e  carter.* 

In  the  river  Irt,  pearls  were  gathered. § Nicholfon  and  Burn  fay,  “ That  Mr. 
Thomas  Patrickfon,  late  of  How,  in  this  county,  ha,vjng  employed  divers  poor 
inhabitants  to  gather  thefe  pearls,  obtained  fuch  a quantity,  as  he  fold  to  the 

-f-  Ranulphus-de  Irton,  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  A.  D..  1280,  was  of  a branch  of  this  family. — This  is  a 
Cuftomary  manor,  the  tenants  pay  a cuftomary  rent,  heiiots  and  boon  fervices. 

* Denton’s  MS. 

§ None  have  been  feen  for  many  years  pail. 
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jewellers  in  London,  for  above  Sool.  The  editor  of  Camden^  mentions  thefe 
pearls,  “ The  inhabitants  gather  them  up  at  low  water,  and  the  jewellers  buy 
“ them  of  the  poor  peopie  for  a trifle,  but  fell  them  at  a good  price.  The  muftel 
“ pearls  are  frequently  found  in  other  rivers  hereabouts;  as  alfo  in  Wales  and 
“ foreign  countries.  Sir  John  Narborough,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Magellanick 
“ Straits,  A,  D.  1670,  tells  us,  he  met  with  many  of  them  there.  Abundance  of 
“ mulfels,  fays  he,  and  many  feed-pearls  in  every  muff'd.  And  Sir  Richard 
“ Hawkins,  who  had  been  there  before  him,  affirms  the  fame  thing  in  his  Obfer- 
“ vations : adding  alfo,  that  the  muffels  are  very  good  diet.  There  was  not  long 
“ lincc.ll  a patent  granted  to  fome  gentlemen  and  others,  for  pearl  fifhing  in  this 
“river;  but  whether  it  will  turn  to  any  account  is  uncertain:  for  they  are  not 
“ very  plentiful  here:  and  if  they  are  a valuable  commodity,  they  might  be  had 
“ in  abundance,  and  at  no  extraordinary  charge,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
**  Tacitus,  in  the  Life  of  Agricola,  takes  notice,  that  the  Britifn  pearls  are  Jubfufca 
“ et  liventia,  of  a dark  brown, and  lead  colour;  but  that  character  ought  not  to  have 
“ been  given  in  general  terms.  Bede’s  account  is  more  juft,  where  he  fays,  they 
“ are  ot  all  colours.  Thofe  that  are  not  bright  and  fhining,  and  fuch,  indeed, 
“ are  moft  we  meet  with  in  Irt,  Inn,  &c.  are  ulually  called  Sand-pearl,  which  are 

i Biftiop  Gibfon. — Mr.  Gough  has  introduced  the  whole  of  this  account  into  his  Additions;  but  has 
ihifted  the  ientences. 

||  A.  D.  1695,  no  account  how  it  anfwered. 

Extent.]  From  eait  to  weft,  four  miles ; from  north  to  fouth,  a mile  and  a half. — The  weftern  ex- 
tretnity  runs  near  to  the  fea  coaft,  and  borders  on  a narrow  {tripe  of  land  which  belongs  to  Drig. 

Soil  and  Produce."!  The  foil  is  of  various  qualities,  fome  parts  light,  with  gravel,  others  clay,  and 
a third  mofs  earth  : and  is  fat  from  fertile  in  tillage  or  grazing. — Little  wheat  is  grown  ; barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  the  chief  produce,  and  none  of  them  produce  good  crops. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  About  2000  fheep,  fmall,  eight  fleeces  to  a ftone,  worth  8s. — Horfes  of  14 
hands;  and  black  cattle,  fome  are  larger  than  in  the  adjoining  paiifnes. 

Game.]  Hares,  partridge,  groufe,  &c. 

Quarries.]  No  freeftone,  hmeftone,  or  coals. — The  buildings  are  conftru&ed  of  a hard  blue  ftone, 
got  from  the  edges  of  the  fells. — Great  variety  of  Granite  near  Irton-hall. 

Road.]  From  Ravenglafs  to  Whitehaven. 

Rivers.]  Irt  and  Mite  : in  the  Irt,  fome  falmon  ; in  both,  trout  and  fmall  fry. 

School.]  A fmall  one,  but  not  endowed. 

Tithes.]  Corn,  wool,  and  lamb,  taken  in  kind. 

Aspect  and  General  Appearance.  J This  land  is  uneven  but  not  mountainous,  and  lies  open  to- 
wards the  fea. — There  is  little  wood  or  brufhwood  in  this  diftrift  ; and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  neither 
romantic,  nor  very  attradlive  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller. — Irton  hall  is  flickered  with  fine  trees,  but  the 
adjacent  lands  are  not  in  the  moft  advantageous  forms  and  management. — Holme  Rook,  the  feat  of  Henry 
Lutwidge,  Efq.  (lands  on  the  north  banks  of  the  river  Irt  ; much  modern  improvement  is  feen  about  it, 
good  gardens  and  pleafant  walks. — The  buildings  in  general,  through  this  parifh,  are  good. 

Extraordinary  Female  Character.]  Jane  Roger,  a native  of  Cumberland,  came  about  20 
years  ago  to  refide  here,  and  took  poffeiTion  of  a fmall  cottage  near  Holme  Rook.  She  iubllfted  on  the 
bounty  of  the  neighbours,  but  never  would  take  money  : her  whole  apparel  (hats  and  fhoes  excepted) 
fhe  knitted  on  wooden  pins,  of  the  wool  (he  gathered  on  the  commons,  and  fpun  herfelf.  Her  temper 
and  behaviour  were  mild;  file  was,  all  her  time,  confcientioufly  careful  to  hurt  no  living  creature,  and  flie 
talked  little.  She  travelled  with  a tobacco  pipe  conftantly  in  her  mouth,  a large  knotty  flick  in  her  hand, 
and  a bag  upon  her  back;  to  which  load  (he  was  fo  inured,  that  when  (he  had  no  burthen  to  carry  of 
value,  fhe  filled  her  bag  with  fand.  The  making  of  her  cloaths,  fliewed  great  natural  ingenuity.  After 
thus  fojourning  in  life  for  eighty  years,  {he  died  at  the  houfe  of  a relation  in  Whitehaven,  whither  (he 
was  compelled  to  go,  though  labouring  under  infirmities.—  ■ Housman’s  Notes. 
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“ as  ufeful  in  phyfic  as  the  fined,  though  not  fo  valuable  in  beauty.  The  great 
“ naturalift  of  our  age,  Dr.  Lifter,  fays,  he  has  found  fixteen  of  thefe  in  one  mulfel; 
*(  and  alferts  of  them  all,  that  they  are  only  fenefceutium  mufculorum  vitia,  or  the 
“ fcabs  of  old  mufiels.” 

The  church  was  recftorial,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  It  was  appropriated  to 
the  nunnery  of  Seaton,  or  Lekely;  and  after  the  diflblution,  was  granted,  with  the 
advowfon  and  tithes,  to  the  Penningtons,  now  the  property  of  Lord  Muncafter,} 


ESKDALE  AND  WASDALE  CHAPELRIES. 

(in  allgrdale  ward  above  derwent) 

FOR  the  fake  of  connexion,  we  omitted  in  the  former  part,  to  fpeak  of  Efk- 
dale  Chapelry,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Bees. 

Three  miles  to  the  eaft  of  Muncafter,  near  the  head  of  the  river  Efk,  ftands  the 
chapel,  a ftone  building,  covered  with  Hates ; the  fteeple  is  fmall,  ornamented  with 
an  iron  crofs;  at  the  eaft  end  is  a ftone  crofs ; the  edifice  is  about  20  yards  in 
length  within,  and  in  width  feven  yards.  There  are  two  bells,  on  the  larger  a 
date  of  1687,  when  probably  it  was  recall:,  as  there  is  another  date  engraved  on  it, 
1287.  There  is  painted  glafs  in  feveral  of  the  windows,  particularly  a figure  of 
Saint  Catharine  and  the  wheel;  the  dedication  is  to  that  faint,  The  income  of 
this  chapelry  was  certified  in  1717,  at  9I.  per  ann.  five  pounds  of  which,  was  the 
intereft  of  100I.  given  by  Edward  Stanley,  Efq.  There  is  a fmall  glebe  belong- 
ing to  it,  which  has  been  augmented  by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  fo  that  the  prefent 
income  is  about  30I.  a-year,  This  is  a perpetual  curacy,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
anciently  prefcnted,  but  through  what  right  or  authority  we  have  not  learned  ; 
George  Edward  Stanley,  Efq.  is  the  prefent  patron. 

This  chapelry  confifts  of  two  villages,  Efkdale  and  Birker,  which  are  divided 
by  the  river  Elk ; the  latter  is  in  the  parilh  of  Milium,  and  the  other  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Bees,  where  the  chapel  ftands,  being  about  18  miles  diftant  from  the 
mother  church.  The  dale  takes  its  name  from  the  river  ; its  weftern  extremity  is 
about  four  miles  from  Ravcnglafs,  the  neareft  market-town,  and  its  whole  extent 
js  about  34  miies;  being  bounded  by  Borrowdale  and  Langdale  towards  the  eaft; 
by  Muncafter  and  Irton,  towards  the  \veft ; by  Wafdale  and  Nether  Wafdale,  to- 
wards the  north  ; and  by  Ulpha,  towards  the  fouth  : the  mean  breadth  about  feven 
miles.  Awfthwaite,  now  called  Dalegarth,  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river. 
Efkdale  has  a feparate  conftablewick,  Wafdale,  Dalegarth,  and  Birker,  lie  in  the 
conftablewick  of  Birker  and  Ulpha.  The  manors  of  Efkdale  and  Mitredalc, 
Awfthwaite  and  Birker,  comprehend  this  whole  diftricft.  Lord  Egremont  is  lord 

•}  Henry  Caldy  gave  100I.  for  the  endowment  of  a fchool  here. 
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of  the  manors  of  Efkdale  and  Mitredale,  and  Mr.  Stanley  is  lord  of  the  manors  of 
Awflhwaite  and  Birker.* 

7'he  lands  within  Efkdale  and  Mitredale  manors,  fave  only  two  tenements,  have 
lately  been  enfranchifed,  and  are  now  difcharged  of  fines,  heriots,  and  cufiomary 
fervices,  except  the  payments  of  door-toll,  and  greenhew,  doing  fuit  and  fervice  at 
the  leet  and  court  baron,  and  riding  Ravenglafs  fair  on  St.  James’s  day,  the  5th  of 
Auguft,  when  the  tenants  of  the  manor  are  bound  to  join  in  the  procefiion.  The 
two  cufiomary  tenants,  hold  under  arbitrary  fiiies,  fetat  the  will  of  the  lord,  and 
payable  on  the  death  of  lord  and  tenant,  or  upon  alienation,  they  render  a heriot, 
and  pay  a cufiomary  rent;  the  fpecial  fervices,  due  by  cuffom,  we  are  not  inform- 
ed  of. 

About  half  a mile  from  the  chapel  is  Awflhwaite,  now  called,  as  obferved  be- 
fore, Dalegarth;  *•  which  manor  confiding  of  a very  wide  trad!  of  mountainous 
" country,  was  granted  by  Arthur  Boyvill,  Lord  of  Milium,  to  one  of  his  depen- 
“ dants,  who  aiiumed  the  local  name.  It  came  by  marriage  of  Conflance,  the 
" heirefs  of  that  family,  to  Nicholas  Stanley,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III. 
" in  whofe  poflerity  it  ffill  continues. | 

Several  of  the  cufiomary  eflates,  w'ithin  the  manors  of  Awflhwaite,  Birker,  and 
Birkby,  have  lately  been  enfranchifed.  The  remaining  cufiomary  tenants  of 
Awflhwaite  and  Birker,  pay  a twenty-penny  fine,  on  death  or  alienation,  and  a 
heriot,  where  the  tenant  leaves  a widow.  The  tenants  of  Birkby,  pay  a feventeen- 
penny  fine,  on  the  death  of  the  lord,  and  a twenty-penny  fine,  on  the  death  or 
alienation  of  the  tenant,  together  with  a heriot.  The  tenants  of  Awflwhaite,  pay 
forefl-mail,  and  do  the  boon  fervices,  of  getting  peats,  boon-leadings,  bracken- 
boons,  carriage-fervices,  fhea ring-boons,  and  mill-fervice,  every  year,  and  pay 
a town-term  rent  every  feventh  year.  The  tenants  of  Birker  perform  carriage- 
fervices  every  year,  and  pay  a town-term  rent  every  other  year.  The  tenants  of 
Birkby  pay  an  intake  rent  every  year,  and  a town-term  rent  every  feventh  year. 
The  term,  town-term ; is  a corruption  from  Tenagium,  and  implies  a tow-ter-rent, 
(or  land-rentj  which  was  paid  to  lords  of  manors,  in  lieu  of  boon  fervices.  All 

* Number  of  houfes  in  the  chapelry  65,  now  inhabited  58. — The  regifler  book  began,  1625. 

Mar.  Bap.  Bur. . 

In  the  firft  20  years  of  the  regifter  ...  49  277  165 

In  the  lall  20  years  - 52  199  no 

Number  of  inhabitants,  321,  all  of  the  church  of  England. 

Incumbents. — Thomas  Parker  f — William  Rumney. — Thomas  Parker. — William  Wilfon. — Rob. 
Rawlinfon. — Aaron  Marlhall. 

•J*  Denton’s  MS. 

•J-  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Glafgow ; for  20  years  before  his  death,  he  was  totally  blind,  yet  during  that 
time  he  preached,  and  performed  every  minillerial  duty,  except  reading  the  Sunday’s  leffons  and  pfalms  (which  his  fon 
read  for  him)  He  was  remarkable  for  his  obllinacy  of  opinion,  and  pofitivenefs  in  argument,  either  on  fubje<5ts  of  divi- 
nity or  hiftory  ; fo  that  learned  men,  his  competitors,  often  told  him  in  the  phrafeology  of  the  country,  “ that  he  had  a 
“ memory  Like  a boric,  and  a judgment  like  an  ****.”  Wrath  and  cenforioufuefs,  ol ten  follow  confutation  in  weak 
minds! 

* VOL.  I.  • 3 E 
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the  cuffomary  tenants  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  manors,  are  bound  to  appear  and  ride  the 
fair  at  Ravenglafs,  called  May-fair,  now  held  on  the  8th  day  of  June,  yearly.^ 

As  a fpecimen  of  the  rigour  of  the  lords  courts,  in  this  part  of  the  county,  wc 
rranfcrtbe  an  order,  as  communicated  to  us  from  the  rolls  of  Birkby  manor. 
“ Item,  We  do  order  and  put  in  pain,  that  every  the  inhabitants,  within  the  ma- 
“ nor  of  13irkby,  who  fhall  hereafter  take,  or  catch,  kill,  or  come  by  any  wild  fowl 
**  whatfoever,  fhall  not  fell  them  to  any  foreigner  or  ftranger,  but  fhall  bring  them 
" to  the  lord,  or  his  bailiff,  for  the  time  being,  at  the  prices  and  rates  hereafter 
“ fpeciffed,  viz.  for  every  mallard,  4d. — Duck,  3d. — Every  long  mallard  or 
“ widgeon,  2d. — Woodcock  or  partridge,  id. — Feelfaws,  throfles,  oufles,  each 
" four  for  id.— Every  curlew,  3d. — For  two  feals,  id. — Plover,  id.  Lapwings, 
“ one  halfpenny,  under  pain  and  forfeiture  of  3s.  4d.  for  every  fowl,  otherwife 
“ fold,  as  formerly  accuftomed.” 

Dalegarth-hall,  the  ancient  manor-houfe  of  Awffhwaite,  was  the  place  of  refi- 
dence  of  the  family  of  Stanley,  ever  fince  the  year  1345.  Nicholas  Stanley  having 
married  Conftance,  the  daughter  and  foie  heirefs  of  Thomas  Awffhwaite,  Lord  of 
Awffhwaite,  in  whofe  right  he  fucceeded  to  this  manor  and  eftate.  Of  this  family 

f W e acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Aaron.  Marlhall  for  much  information,  and  for  mod 

of  the  ingenious  remarks,  touching  Efkdale  and  the  Wafdales.—  The  Editors. 

To  what  has  already  been  faid  of  the  camp  or  fort  on  Hardknot  mountain,  and  Bardfcar,  See.  (See 
page  562.)  we  have  the  following  remarks  from  our  above  ingenious  correfpondent. 

“ Within  the  manor  of  Birker,  lies  Brother il-keld,  a fheep-farm  of  prodigious  extent,  which  formerly 
“ belonged  to  Furnefs  Abbey,  and  at  the  diffolution  was  granted  to  the  Stanley  family.  In  it  is  Hard- 
“ knot ; in  the  centre  of  the  area  of  tliat  fort,  are  the  remains  of  tvva  buildings,  which  feem  to  have 
“ been  very  confiderahle.  At  the  four  gates  lie  a larger  heap  of  Hones,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the. 
11  walls,  except  at  the  four  corners,  where,  it  is  evident,  were  round  towers : among!!  the  Hones,  which 
are  chiefly  a rough  granite,  with  which  the  mountain  abounds,  are  many  freeftones  and  fome  bricks ; 
« the  freeHones  mull  have  been  brought  upwards  of  fourteen  miles  through  an,  almoft,  impafiible  coun- 
« try,  and  laH  up  a mountain,  at  this  time,  barely  pofiible  for  a light  cart  to  be  drawn  ; and  the  bricks. 
“ could  not  have  been  obtained  nearer  than  Drig,  the  adjacent  country  affording  no  materials.  Its 
<1  fftuation  is  on  the  fummit  of  the  firff  afeent  of  Hardknot,  and  commauds  the  only  pafs  into  Weftmor- 
<<  land,  and  an  extenfive  view  of  the  fea  coaff,  and' the  Ifle  of  Mann  : 150  yards  above  the  fort  is  a 
««  level  plot,  the  work  of  art.  A road  leading  to  Amblefide,  is  called  the  King’s  Coach  road;  not 
<«  many  years  ago,  feveral  pieces  of  leaden  pipe  were  found  in  a direction  to  the  fort,  leading  from  a 
“*  well,  called  Maddock-how-vvell,  about  a mile  and  a half  diffant,  which  indifputably  fupplied  the  fort 
<1  with  water. 

“ It  may  poflibly  not  be  thought  improper  to  mention  another  piece  of  antiquity  in  this  neighbour- 
“ hood,  though  out  of  the  chapelry,  the  Ruins  of  the  City  of  Barnscar,  which  is  fituated  on  a ver- 
dant  hill,  in  the  manor  of  Birkby,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  called  Devoke  Water.  Tradition  gives 
<«  this  place  to  the  Danes,  who,  it  is  faid,  gathered  for  inhabitants,  the  men  of  Drig,  and  the  women  of 
*<  Beckermot,  in  memory  of  which  there  is  yet  a popular  faying,  Let  us  go  together  like  lads  of  Drig , 
« and  laffes  of  Beckenuot.  This  place  is  about  300  yards  long,  from;  eaff  to  weft  ; and  100  yards  broad* 
» from  north  to  fouth  ; now  walled  round,  fave  at  the  eaft  end,  near  three  feet  in  height : there  appears 
«i  to  have  been  a long  ftreet,  with  feveral  crofs  ones:  the  remains  of  houfe-fteads,  within  the  walls,  are 
i*  not  very  numerous,  but  on  the  outride  of  the  walls  they  are  innumerable,  efpeciallv  on  the  fouth  fide 
<*  and  weft  end  : the  circumference  of  the  city  and  fuburbs,  is  near  three  computed  miles;  the  figure  an 
*«  oblong  fquare  : there  is  an  ancient  road  through  the  city,  leading  from  Ulpha  to  Ravenglafs.  About 
• * the  year  1730,  a confiderable  quantity  of  filver  coin  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  houfes,  con- 
i' cealed  in  a cavity,  formed  in  a beam  ; they  were  claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,”  We  have  no 
further  information  of  this  treafure,  which,  perhaps,  would  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  place. 
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we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  fully,  when  we  treat  of  the  parifli  of  Ponfonby 
where  they  have  been  feated  of  late  years.  The  houfe  was  a very  fpacious  build- 
ing, but  part  of  it  has  been  pulled  down  by  the  prefent  proprietor’s  father;  the 
remains  Ihew  the  mode  of  architetflure  ufed  in  thofe  diftant  ages,  when  that 
country  abounded  in  timber  trees,  each  beam  is  formed  of  the  entire  ftem  of  an 
oak,  and  each  ftep  in  the  flair-cafe  is  a folid  block  of  the  fame  wood  : this  pro- 
fufion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  are  informed  that  a fquirrel  could  tra- 
vel from  Dalegarth  to  Hardknot  mountain,  by  the  tops  of  trees,  the  forefl  was  fo 
clofely  wooded.  The  old  dining-room  is  ? 4 feet  long,  and  twenty  one  feet  wide ; 
on  the  ceiling  are  the  initials  of  the  builder’s  name,  &c.  E,  S,  A,  furrounded  with 
figures  of  flags,  hounds,  &c.  in  the  flucco,  with  the  date,  159').  In  almofl  every 
window’  of  the  houfe,  were  the  arms  of  the  different  branches  of  the  family,  bla- 
zoned in  painted  glafs.  Here  was  preferved  a curious  antique  bed,  of  excellent 
workmanfhip,  in  oak,  carved  in  various  parts,  with  the  arms  of  the  family,  quar- 
tering the  arms  of  Awflhwaites:  we  are  informed  that  it  is  now  at  Ponfonby.  hall. 

The  great  tithes  of  Efkdale  and  Mitredale,  Wafdale  and  Nether  Wafdale,  are 
the  ellate  of  Mr.  Stanley,  whofe  anceflor,  Edward  Stanley,  Efq.  purchafed  them 
in  1 577  ; they  are  now  of  the  yearly  value  of  106I.  or  thereabouts.  Lord  Lonf- 
dale  is  the  proprietor  of  the  tithes  of  Birker  and  Awflhwaite,  which  are  about  the 
yearly  value  of  24I.  Mr.  Stanley  pays  a yearly  fum  to  the  Bifhop  of  Chefler,  but 
what  denomination  it  bears,  we  are  not  informed. 

There  is  a poor  flock  here  of  97I.  10s.  the  interefl  of  which  is  diflributed  at 
Eafler.  The  interefl  of  130I.  flock,  is  paid  to  the  fchool-mafler  at  Candlemas, 
as  his  flipend  ; the  fchool  was  founded  in  i770.f 

On  the  5th  day  of  December,  O.  S.  yearly,  being  the  feafl  of  St.  Catharine,  a 
fair  is  held  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel-yard,  when  corn,  drapery,  hardware, 
woolen-yarn,  hats  fheep-fkins,  &c.  are  brought  for  fale. — Wakes  and  doles  are 
cuflomary;  and  weddings,  chriftenings,  and  funerals,  are  always  attended  by  the 
neighbours,  fometimes  to  the  amount  of  100  people.  The  popular  diverfions  are 
hunting,  and  cock-fighting.  The  ordinary  fuel  is  wood,  heath,  furze,  and  peats, 
— Wood  is  bought  at  is.  per  cart  load. 

The  high  read,  leading  from  Whitehaven  to  Kendal,  lies  through  Efkdale:  and 
the  road  from  Whitehaven  to  Broughton  in  Lancafhire,  crofTes,  the  dale.  The 
river  Elk  receives  tw  o brooks,  called  Whillan  Beck,  and  Birker  Beck.  The  river 
Mite,  that  flow's  down  Miterdale,  empties  itfelf  into  the  Irt,  at  Ravenglafs.  Here 
are  13  flonc  bridges,  and  four  wooden  bridges;  one  only  fupported  by  the  county. 

The  general  afpedl  of  the  country,  is  rocky  and  mountainous.  The  produce  of 

-j-  Befides  the  flipend,  the  matter  has  quarter  pence. — For  every  fcholar  reading  Englifh,  is.  6d. 

Tor  writing,  2s. — Arithmetic,  4s. — Latin,  2s. — Greek,  2s.  6d. — The  number  of  fcholars  feldom  ex- 
ceeds forty. 

Here  are  about  13  linfey  weavers,  conftantly  employed. — Labourers  wages  from  8d.  to  iyd  per  day, 
the  loweft  wages  for  threfhing,  the  highefl  for  mowing. — Carpenters  and  mafons,  from  is.  to  I4d.  and 
• taylois,  iod. — The  cuflom  is  for  all  hirelings  to  have  their  victuals  The  rental  of  the  lands,  &c.  on  a 
medium,  is  about  130CI.  a-year,  the  poor  are  ten  in  number,  and  the  rate  feldom  exceeds  yd.  in  the 
pound. 
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the  arable  lands,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  turnips;  the  price  of  inclofed  lands  on 
fale,  about  20I.  an  acre,  attended  with  a very  extenfive  common-right:  lime  is 
i6d.  per  buihel.  About  3000  fheep  are  bred  yearly,  and  13000  kept  in  hock, 
chiefly  fupported  on  the  common  lands.  The  air  is  clear,  thin,  and  falubrious, 
the  ague,  was  never  known  in  Efkdale,  and  feldom  a fever.  The  people  are  focial, 
and  enjoy  many  comforts  of  life,  with  that  excellent  aifociate,  contentment. 

This  country  has  feveral  remarkable  fcenes  and  curiolities ; the  mountain  Scofell 
or  Scowfell  in  this  chapelry,  is  938  yards  in  height,  from  the  level  of  the  lake  of 
Derwent,  at  Kefwick,  as  taken  in  1790,  by  Mr.  Banks.  That  lpecies  of  mofs 
grows  upon  it,  which  is  the  food  of  rein  deer:  within  this  century,  feveral  red 
deer  were  there,  one  was  chaled  into  Well:- water  and  drowned,  within  the  memo- 
ry of  feveral  perfons  living. 

In  the  manor  of  Awfthwaite,  fome  fmall  veins  of  copper  ore  have  been  difco- 
vered,  but  no  mine  has  been  wrought.  Near  the  chapel  is  a well,  called  St. 
Catharine’s  well,  from  its  falubrious  quality  in  ancient  time,  efleemed  holy;  now 
negle&ed.  There  are  feveral  fmall  lakes,  and  a variety  of  Waterfalls  in  this  dif- 
tridt ; they  arife  near  the  tops  of  the  mountains : the  rivers  have  falmon  trout,  and 
eel;  the  lakes,  trout,  perch,  pike, and  eel : Devoke-water  has  the  find!  trout  known 
in  the  north,  for  fize,  rednefs,  and  flavour.  Salmon,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  fel- 
dom exceeds  threepence  a-pound. 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  chapel  bell,  hung  in  an  oak  tree,  on  an  eminence 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  chapel ; and  this  notion  is  fupported  by  the  name  of 
Bell  hill  ; as  there  is  no  other  evidence,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that 
this  hill  was  the  place  of  the  Bel-teing , from  the  many  remnants  of  antiquity, 
which  we  have  before  noted.  On  a ftone  near  Buck-Cragg,  are  the  impreffions 
of  the  foot  of  a man,  a boy,  and  a dog,  without  any  marks  of  tooling,  or  inftru- 
mcnt ; and  much  more  wonderful  than  the  heifer’s  foot  in  Borrowdale,  Ihewn  by 
the  guides  on  the  lake,  to  the  amazed  traveller.  Doc-Cragg,  and  Eearn-Cragg,  are 
remarkable  precipices,  w hofe  fronts  are  polilhed  with  marble,  the  one  1 60  perpen- 
dicular yards  in  height,  the  other  120  yards.  The  cliffs,  called  Efkdale  Screes, 
are  truly  formidable:  our  correfpondent  fays,  they  are  computed  to  be  two  miles 
and  a half  in  extent,  and  a mile  in  height;  we  prefurne  the  mile  is  computed  in 
traverfing  the  Hopes  in  the  afeent,  He  fpeaks  of  a phenomenon  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  naturalifl,  and  which  he  thus  defcribes:  “ Part  of  the  cliffs  or  fear, 
44  confifts  of  rotten  ftone  and  red  gravel,  which  is  continually  running  down  into 
44  IVafzvater  lake  with  great  precipitancy,  which  fometimes,  when  a more  than 
44  ordinary  break,  or  rent  happens,  caufes  a prodigious  noife,  fire  and  j moke , which 
44  in  the  night  time  appears  like  lightning  to  the  inhabitants  of  A 1 ether  Waf dale > 
44  which  lies  oppofite  to  the  Screes , on  the  north  fide  of  the  lake.  In  fome  parts 
“ of  the  Screes , is  the  fineft  foft  red  ore,  ufed  for  what  is  there  called  fmittingt 
44  (rudding  or  marking)  the  fheep.  On  the  top  of  the  Screes , flood  forages,  a 
4*  very  large  ftone  called  Wilfon’s  horfe,  but  about  twenty  years  ago  it  fell  down 
u into  the  lake,  when  a cleft  was  made  about  100  yards  long,  four  feet  wide,  and 
44  of  incredible  depth.” 

Birfls  common  in  this  diftridt,  are  eagles,  groule,  partridge,  cranes,  crows^mag- 
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pies,  ouHes,  thrufhes,  ravens,  night-crows,  bats,  &c. : among  the  reptiles,  are  the 
How-worm,  afp,  and  hag-worm  or  fnake,  of  which  latter,  tome  are  of  a large  lize. 

WASDALE, 

By  fomc  authors  written  Waftedale,  lies  at  the  foot  of  Copeland-fells,  about  two 
miles  north  from  Elkdale.  Here  are  two  fmall  chapels  under  St.  Bees,  Nether 
Wafdale  chapel,  and  Wafdale-head,  or  upper  Wafdale  chapel.  Wafdale-head  is 
fuppefed  to  be  a part  of  the  manor  of  Efkdale  ; and  Nether  Wafdale  a diftindt  ma- 
nor of  itfelf.f  “ Above  Irton  in  the  fells  and  mountains,  lies  a wade  foreft  ground, 
“ full  of  red  deer,  which  was  called  the  Waftedale,  now  Wafdale,  the  inheritance 

of 

-}•  Nether  Wafdale  was  certified  at  5I.  a-year,  and  is  diftant  ten  miles  from  the  mother-church.— 
Wafdale  was  certified  at  3I.  a-year,  and  is  diftant  14  miles. 

WASD ALE-HEAD,  NETHER  WASDALE,  AND  ESKDALE. 

Extent. 3 Thefe  chapelries  adjoin  to  each  other,  and  form  a large  fquare  of  about  40  miles,  exceed- 
ingly  mountainous,  containing  very  little  arable  land,  and  few  inhabitants. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  throughout  the  whole,  is,  in  general,  dry;  the  mountains  rocky;  the 
intervals  afford  good  found  fheep  heaths;  the  inclofed  land,  which  lies  in  dales  or  narrow  vallies,  15  of  a 
light  and  gravelly  foil,  full  of  fhiver,  which  comes  down  from  the  mountains. — Light  crops  of  oats,  the 
only  grain  that  is  cultivated,  are  here  and  there  feen  difperfed  in  the  vales. — The  fields,  in  general,  are 
fmall,  inclofed  with  fome  Hone  walls,  and  held  in  meadow  or  pafture. — The  tillage  land  comprehends  a 
very  fmall  proportion. 

Rents.]  On  an  average,  about  is.  an  acre. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  In  Efkdale,  about  7000  fheep;  in  Nether  Wafdale,  4000;  and  in  Wafdale- 
head,  3SCC;  in  all  14,000  : they  are  continued  of  the  ancient  breed,  and  fmall. — florfes  in  few  inftancea 
exceed  14  hands  in  height;  not  many  are  bred  or  kept : black  cattle  not  numerous,  are  fmall,  about 
feven  ftone  per  quarter. 

Fuel.]  Peats  and  fome  wood. 

Minerals.]  Neither  coal,  lime,  freeftonc,  nor  clay. — The  buildings  are  made  of  a hard  blue  flone, 
feveral  without  lime  or  other  moitar  ; all  are  covered  with  blue  flates. 

Lakes.]  Here  is  an  extenfive  lake,  called  Waft-water. — Alfo,  at  the  head  of  Mitredale,  is  Burn- 
moor-Tarn,  which  is  about  a mile  in  length,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth. — On  the  fouth  fide  of  Waft-water 
is  the  long  mountain,  called  Screes,  of  vaft  height  and  fteepnefs,  with  blue  fhiver  and  red  gravel,  and 
ftones  conftantly  hulling  down  into  the  lake,  as  if  moved  by  fome  fubterranean  influence. 

Rivers  and  Fish.]  Irt,  which  rifes  cut  of  Waft-water. — Mite,  which  rifes  out  of  Burnmoor-Tarn; 
and  Elk,  great  part  of  which  flows  from  the  fame  tarn. — In  thefe  lakes  and  rivers,  there  are  an  abun- 
dance of  trout  and  eels,  and  fomecharr. — The  trout  of  Waft-water  has  been  caught  of  fixteen  pound* 
weight. 

Tithes.]  A preferiptive  payment  for  corn,  wool  and  lamb  paid  in  kind. 

Tenure  of  Lands.]  Some  cuftomary,  but  chiefly  freehold. 

Air.]  Is  clear  and  falubrious,  and  the  water,  in  general,  remarkably  tranfparent  and  light. — The  in- 
habitants hale  and  healthy. 

Animals.]  On  the  fummits  of  thefe  mountains,  are  many  wild  cats,  foxes,  and  martins ; fome  eagles; 
formerly  fquiriels  abounded,  but  the  woods  being  cut  down,  they  are  either  deftroyed,  or  have  emigra- 
ted, few  now  being  feen. — An  eagle’s  neft  was  taken  about  three  years  ago,  and  the  eaglets  were  fent  to 
Muncafter  houfe.  Nicolfon  and  Burn  make  mention  of  a large  foreft  of  deer,  which  extended  from 
hence  to  “ Sty-head  in  Borrowdale j;  but  I neither  faw  nor  heard  any  account  of  deer,  in  my  paffage 
ever  that  alpine  tratft. 

Remarkable 

} They  had  adopted  Denton’s  account,  and  made  it  their  own. 
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“ of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland;  and  before,  the  Lucy’s  lands,  being  a parcel 
“ of  their  third  part  of  the  barony  of  Egremont,  which  Thomas  Lucy  got  with 
<{  his  wife  Margaret,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  John  Multon,  lafl  of 
“ that  name,  Baron  of  Egremont.”* 

Remarkable  Plants.]  Here  is  an  aromatic  flirub,  called  Gale;  alfo,  on  the  mountains,  grow 
Hart-grafs,  and  Buck-grafs,  or  Fox-grafs. 

Roads  and  Appearance  of  the  Country.]  In  this  large  and  unfrequented  traft  of  country,  there 
are  only  two  made  roads  of  any  extent,  the  one  leading  from  Ravenglafs  by  Hardknot  into  Weltmor- 
land,  and  the  other  from  Gosforth,  &c.  to  Kefwick  ; a defciiption  of  the  latter,  and  the  country  border- 
ing on  it,  will  give  the  reader  a tolerable  idea  of  thefe  parts.  This  road  forms  the  only  communication 
between  Kefwick,  &c.  and  the  towns  on  the  weftern  coaft,  no  other  road  interfering  the  country  for 
near  ten  miles  to  the  north,  and  fix  to  the  fouth  : from  which,  one  would  at  firft  imagine,  this  road 
would  of  courfe  be  mueh  fiequented  ; but  I found  the  contrary. 

From  Kefwick  I travelled  up  Borrowdale,  a wild  romantic  feene,  the  road  rather  rugged  but  paffable 
on  horfeback  ; reached  the  black  lead  mines  without  much  trouble,  where,  inquiring  the  road  to  Waf- 
dale,  I was  (hewn  a mountain,  called  Stye-head,  fomewhat  humbler  than  its  neighbours,  over  which,  they 
informed  me,  the  road  lay.  I therefore  fleered  my  courfe  towards  it,  on  the  dim  road  I was  in,  but 
before  I had  travelled  thiee  quarters  of  a mile,  I found  that  a flood  which  had  happened  within  the  lafl 
twelve  months,  had  not  only  fweept  away  the  road,  but  alfo  the  adjacent  fences  to  the  left.  It  was  there- 
fore only  here  and  there  that  I c uld  difeover  the  remains  of  a path  fourteen  inches  broad  (which  I found 
v/as^the  mean  breadth  for  five  miles)  my  dirt  ft  ion  was,  by  keeping  my  eye  on  the  point  of  land  to  which 
1 was  pointed;  but  when  I came  to  the  bafe  of  the  hill,  I lofl  the  lafl  veftiges  of  a road.  Thus  fituated, 
I determined  to  fcramble  up  the  mountain  at  random;  and  before  I reached  the  fummit,  had  the  pleafure  of 
once  more  difeovering  the  path,  which  had  a ferpentine  direftion,  and  was  formed  by  removing  the  large 
{tones  and  hillocks.  A little  to  the  right,  I obferved  feveral  waterfalls,  of  valt  height,  occafioned  by  a 
brook  which  tumbled  from  the  precipices.  Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  I expefted  to  find  an 
opening  towards  the  wed,  but  I found  my  view  (hut  up  by  other  mountains.  I purfued  the  dim  traft, 
with  Donald’s  map  in  my  hand  (to  whom,  I muft  do  the  juflice  to  obferve,  that  he  has  laid  down  the 
roads,  rivers,  brooks,  &c.  with  great  truth  and  minutenefs.)  After  walking  about  half  a mile,  (for  this 
was  not  a pafs  to  venture  my  horfe  in)  I came  to  a refervoir,  or  fmall  lake,  called  Stye- head-water,  out 
of  which  flows  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Derwent.  Going  a little  further,  I found  another 
fmall  brook  running  the  contrary  way  into  Wafl-wa:er.  At  length  I arrived  at  an  opening,  where  I had, 
as  it  were,  a view  into  another  region  : IVafdale-head  appeared  a long  ftripe  of  level,  inclofed  land,  with 
fmall  irregular  fields  and  cottages  interfperfed;  and  as  it  feemed  feated  below  the  general  level  of  the 
earth.  I proceeded  down  the  mountain,  confiding  partly  of  rock,  and  partly  of  loofe  flones,  the  paffage 
exceeding  difficult.  Here  tire  fells  bear  a very  different  afpeft  from  thofe  of  Borrowdale,  they  -are  much 
higher,  and  in  many  parts  deftitute,  even  of  a (hrub,  their  crowns  being  naked  rocks,  and  their  Tides 
covered  with  flones  and  gravel,  in  a regular  (lope,  which,  by  running  down  in  different  drips  of  colours, 
gives  them  at  a diflance,  the  appearance  of  folar  rays . Two  very'  high  hills,  before  I reached  Wafdale- 
head,  between  which  the  road  leads,  and  wh.ffe  bafes  nearly  meet,  have  a very  awful  appearance ; their 
crowns  confifl  of  broken  cliffs  of  a conical  form,  and  they  incline  confiderably  towards  each  other,  as  if 
they  would  fome  time  come  together. 

Wafdale  head  is  a narrow  dale,  the  inelofures  fmall  and  irregular,  but  level,  divided  with  (lone  walls ; 
the  village  chiefly  inhabited  by  (hepheids;  upon  the  whole,  this  feene  is  exceedinglv  wild  and  fequeflered, 
but  to  the  contemplative  perfon,  who  is  a lover  of  romantic  view,  thefe  places  have  a thoufand  beauties. 
Below  Wafdale  head,  the  road  lies  along  the  north  fide  of  Wad-water,  well  gravelled. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  diflant  dales  are  blunt,  fimple,  and  honed;  neither  fcience  nor  fraud  have 
yet  got  much  footing  there  ; fo  that  innocence  and  happinefs  may  be  prefumed  to  prevail : but  alas  ! is 
it  not  to  be  feared,  that  the  paffions  of  envy',  hatred,  and  malice,  io  natural  to  man,  in  his  primeval,  and 
mod  uncultivated  date,  may  not,  in  a great  meafure,  dilturb  thofe  blefiings!  philofophy  is  certainly  ne- 
ceffury  to  allay  the  pafiions,  and  give  the  mind  a noble  firmnefs,  a calmnefs  aodierenity,  which  cannot  be 
fbaken  by  human  viciffitudes. Hols man’s  Notes. 
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If  the  profpe<fi  of  fiupendous  cliffs  and  mountains,  and  of  headlong  waterfalls, 
delight  the  traveller’s  eye,  Wafdale-head  is  entirely  furrounded  by  fuch  obje&s, 
except  a narrow  outlec  on  the  fouth-weft  fide,  which  opens  a fcene  no  lefs  finking 
in  its  alpine  beauties.  Where  the  water  defcends  from  this  dale,  it  forms  the 
head  of  the  lake,  called  Wafwater,  faid  to  be  three  miles  in  length,  and  three 
quarters  of  a mile  in  breadth,  in  the  widefi  part,  and  never  to  have  ice  upon  it. 
It  is  bounded  on  one  tide  by  Nether  Wafdale,  and  on  the  other  fide  by  a chain  of 
black  rocks,  with  fame  red  veins;  they  are  lofty,  and  appear  perpendicular;  from 
thefe  veins,  ftones  and  gravel  are  frequently  falling  into  the  lake  with  a horrid 
noife.  Though  the  common-right,  at  Wafdale-head,  is  very  extenfive,  affording 
pafturage  for  large  flocks  of  fheep,  yet  the  valley  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  very 
confined,  containing,  as  it  is  computed,  little  more  than  a mile  in  length.  The 
village  contains  eight  families,  three  of  land  owners,  four  farmers,  and  one  la- 
bourer, in  all  47  inhabitants  ; there  is  no  mill,  public-houfe,  fhop,  or  tradefman, 
in  the  valley,  notwirhftanding  it  is  a confiderable  difiance  from  any  market-town. 
The  vefiiges  of  many  ruined  cottages,  fhew  that  this  village  was  once  more  con- 
fidcrablc.  A road  over  the  mountains  is  now  forming  through  the  village,  to 
lead  between  Kefvvick  and  Egremont,  and  in  time  may  make  fome  improvement, 
though  it  is  difiant  15  or  16  miles  from  either  of  thofe  market-towns.  One  of 
the  land  owners,  whofe  name  is  Fletcher,  derives  the  family  poflefiions  here,  from 
a courfe  of  not  lefs  than  700  years.  Wafdale  chapel  has  not  yet  the  rights  of 
burial : the  incumbent’s  income,  is  about  20I.  a-year,  arifing  from  lands  obtained 
entirely  from  Queen  Anne’s  bounty.  The  owners  of  the  tenements  make  a lmall 
voluntary  addition.  The  tithes  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Stanley. 

Of  Nether  Wafdale  no  further  particulars  are  necclfary,  than  what  are  before 
mentioned.  £ 


THE  PARISH  OF  GOSFORTH. 

THIS  parifh  lies  immediately  north  of  Drig. — fC  Above  Dregg  lies  the  parifh, 
“ manor,  and  town  of  Gosford,  whereof  the  Gosfords,  an  ancient  family  in 
“ thofe  parts,  took  their  firnatne ; Robert  Gosford,  the  lafi  of  their  houfe,  left  his 
<f  lands  to  be  divided  amongft  five  coheirs  ; 1 fi,  Mariotte,  the  wife  of  Allan  Caddy, 
" eldeft  daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  Gosford. — 2d,  Ifabel,  the  wife  of  Henry 
“ Hufcock,  his  fecond  daughter,  3d,  Johan,  the  wife  of  John  Garth,  his  third 
“ daughter. — 4th,  Ellen,  the  wife  of  William  Kirkby,  his  fourth  daughter.— And 
«*  $th,  John  Multon,  the  fon  of  Agnes  Eafiholme,  the  fifth  daughter  and  coheir 
of  Robert  Gosford.  In  the  2d  year  of  King  Edward  J 1 1 . Sarah,  the  widow’  of 
“ Robert  Leybourn,  held  Caddy’s  part;  John  Penyfion,  Kirkby’s  part;  and  the 

•J  We  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Rev.  John  Brcckbank,  for  much  information. 

The  Editors. 
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<f  faid  John  Multon  the  refidue;  but  now  Pennington,  Kirkby,  and  Senhoufe,  of 
*•  Seafkall,  hold  it.* 

Mr.  Robert  Copley,  who  was  for  17  years,  Steward  to  Sir  William  Pennington 
during  his  minority,  and  was  the  chief  bailiff  of  Copeland  forelt,  under  the  then 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  purchafed  Kirby’s  part,  and  built  a large  handfome 
houfe,  w ith  orchards  and  pleafure' grounds,  now  faid  to  be  negledted. 

Within  this  parifti,  lies  the  townfhip,  and  manor  of  Bolton,  about  a mile  eaft 
from  Gosforth.  “ Bolton,  in  Copeland,  wras  the  Wayberthwaires  lands,  in  King 
Edward  I’s.  time;  one  William  Wayberthwaite  held  23d  Edward  I.  decern 
*f  librat.  ter><e  there  of  Thomas  Multon  of  Gilfland,  and  his  lands  of  Waybergh- 
" thvvaite  of  the  Lord  of  Milium.  It  is  at  this  day  the  land  of  Senhoufe  and 
Kirkby. ”f 

In  the  35th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  William  Kirby  held  the  manor  of  the 
King,  as  of  his  caftle  of  Eg'remont,  by  Knight’s  fervice,  paying  yearly  10s..  for 
cornage,  a certain  fum  for  fea  wake,  and  doing  the  fervices  of  fuit  of  court,  hom- 
age, and  witneffman.  At  the  fame  time,  he  held  lands  and  tenements  at  Gosforth 
and  Cleater,  by  the  fervices  of  homage,  fealty,  and  fuit  of  court,  and  paying  to  the 
king  a fee  farm-rent  of  eight  {hillings  for  the  lands  in  Gosforth,  and  two  fhi! lings 
for  the  lands  in  Cleater ; alfo,  two  findings  for  fea  wake,  with  the  puture  of  two 
ferjeants.  This  was  afterwards  the  eftate  of  Lancelot  Senhoufe,  whofe  father  was 
the  third  brother  of  the  houfe  of  Scafcales , and  he  had  it  by  the  grant  of  his  bro- 
ther. 

(t  Towards  the  fea  coaft,  {lands  Seafkall-hall , now  the  manfion-houfe  of  John 
(e  Seanos,  which  is  fo  called  of  the  word  {kail,  drawn  from  the  1 at\n,  fcalinga-ad- 
u maret  a fcale  or  fheel  for  cattle  and  {heep;  or  cot  at  the  {ea.”^ 

Seafcales  lies  a mile  w eft  from  Gosforth  : after  being,  for  fome  generations,  the 
eftate  of  the  family  of  Senhoufe,  it  was  purchafed  by  Mr.  Blaylock,  a merchant 
of  Whitehaven,  whofe  daughter  and  heir  was  married  to  Auguftine  Earle,  Efq. 
Their  fon  dying  without  iflue,  his  two  lifters  fucceeded  as  coheireftes.  Charles 
Lutwidge,  Efq.  afterwards  became  poftefled  of  this  place,  and  alfo  of  the  manor 
of  Bolton,  who  greatly  improved  the  grounds  about  his  manfion-houfe.  Seafcales- 
hall  is  now  occupied  by  a farmer:  “ Near  it  is  Sellow-field,  or  Sea-cow- field, 
*•  feated  upon  the  brook  that  falls  from  the  mountains,  by  Calder  Abbey. ”|| 

In  the  8th  year  of  King  Edward  III.  William  Pennington  of  Muncafter,  Efq. 
died  leized  of  the  advowfon  of  the  rectorial  church  of  Gosforth  :§  afterwards  the 

patronage 
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$ GOSFORTH  RECTORY, 

Dedication  to  St.  Mary. — King’s  books,  17I.  14s.  7d. — Certified  value  35I. 

A poor  Hock  of  24I.  the  intereft  diftributed  at  Rafter. 

Incumbents. — John  Benn,  20th  Odtr.  1662,  prefT.  by  J.  Senhoufe,  Efq — Thomas  Mwland,  23d 
April,  ‘1676,  p.  fame. — Pet.  Murthwaite,  !2th  Aug.  1738,  pi.  Auguftine  Earle,  Efq. — Charles  Cob- 
ehurch,  11th  May,  1774,  pr.  Bulmer  and  Calder,  Efqrs. 
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patronage  thereof  appears  to  have  been  in  the  crown  ; and  in  the  6th  year  of  King 
Edward  VI.  the  king,  by  letters  patent,  granted  the  advowfon  and  right  of  pa- 
tronage to  Fergus  Greyme,  gent,  his  heirs  and  affigns.  And  in  the  6th  year  01 
Queen  Elizabeth,  we  find  a licence,  dated  the  22c]  of  March,  to  impower  Fergus 
Greyme  to  alienate  the  fame,  as  being  held  of  the  Queen  in  capite,  to  Thomas 
Senhoufe,  gent,  fora  fine  of  16s.  iod.  paid  into  the  hanaper.  The  owner  of 
Seafcales  is  now  patron. 

Com.  Cumbr.  Go s forth  Re  florid  Ecclia.  Edvo.  Kiilcl  incumbent. 

1.  s.  d. 

Ke&or  pred.  valet  in  manfione  cum  gleba  p.  annu.  — — — — 

Decim.  G’nor.  7I.  zs.  8d.  Lan.  et  Agnell.  4I.  13s. — -Minut.  et  privat.  decim  cum  oblac. 
in  libro  palchal,  4I.  8s.  4d.  — — — — — — — 

In  toto  18  ©12" 

— — — — o 6 6 

Et  valet  clare  17  14  7 

xma  p.  inde  _£.o  35  yhalf 
Eccl.  Survey,  26th  King  Henry  VIII. 

Extent.]  From  eaft  to  weft,  feven  miles  ; from  north  to  fouth,  two  miles. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  foil  confifts  chiefly  of  alight  red  fand,  which  affords  to  the  traveller’s  eye, 
a remarkable  contraft,  to  the  appearance  of  the  more  fouthern  parifhes.  The  produce  is  chiefly  oats,  and 
a little  barley  ; but  the  proprietors,  in  general,  feem  negligent,  as  the  foil  is  certainly  capable  of  being 
employed  to  greater  advantage  by  proper  culture.  Would  the  occupiers  fovv  turnips,  (to  which  the 
ground  feems  peculiarly  adapted)  and  drefs  them  well ; and  the  next  year  fow  it  with  barley  and  clover, 
or  other  artificial  grafs  feeds  ; and  fo  lay  it  down  for  a year  or  two,  and  then  plow  it  out  again  for  oats, 
and  the  next  year  work  it  in  fallow  for  turnips,  &c.  they  would  certainly  find  a very  great  advantage. 
Inftead  of  which,  many  of  the  farmers  let  their  ground  run  wild,  and  lay  it  down  in  that  ftate.  I ob- 
ferved  feveral  fields,  where  the  furze  (called  whins  in  the  provincial  dialed!)  with  which  the  fences  are, 
in  general,  bearded  or  planted,  had  been  suffered  to  fpread  their  feed,  and  run  all  over  the  inclofure. 

Quarries.]  Abundance  of  Freeftone,  but  no  limeftone  or  coal. 

Sheep.]  Upon  the  high  commons  to  the  eaft  end  of  the  parifti,  about  2000  ftteep  are  kept,  which, 
with  the  other  cattle,  are  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  parifties. 

Road,  Rivers,  Sec.]  Here  is  only  one  road  of  any  note,  which  leads  from  Egremont  to  Ravenglafs. 
—No  river,  the  parifti  is  watered  by  fome  fmall  brooks. 

General  Appearance.]  This  parifti  is  fituated  rather  high,  but  is  not  mountainous,  though  une* 
ven  j it  is  deftitute  of  wood  ; the  loads  are  good  and  dry  ; the  general  inclination  of  the  ground  is  to- 
wards the  fea. — The  buildings  in  general  are  good.— — Hous man’s  Notes. 

'it  A A rffOl  •><?}  ir  *i;f  • //  ]>>  Si  . ft  . 
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THE  PARISH  OF  PONSONBY. 

(IN  ALLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 


HE  next  adjoining  parifh,  towards  the  north,  is  Ponfonby.  " Upon  the  brook 


JL  “ that  falls  from  the  mountains  by  Calder  Abbey,  (lands  Ponfonby  ; whereof 
**  that  race  of  gentlemen,  the  Ponfonbies,  took  their  name,  fome  of  whom  yet  re- 
€t  main  ; I read  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Richard  Ponfonby,  who  lived  about  the 
" time  of  King  Edward  II.  and  William,  in  King  Edward  the  Ill’s  time,  and 
**  Robert  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II. ; but  the  faid  Ponfon,  of  whom  the  place 
*f  took  name,  lived  in  King  Stephen’s  and  King  Henry  the  I.’s  time.  His  Ion 
“ John,  the  fon  of  Ponfon,  was  fined  in  King  Henry  the  I I.’s  time,  becaufe  he 
**  wanted  his  pledge.* 

Ponfonby  was  afrerwards  purchafed  by  the  Stanleys,  in  wnofe  name  and  family 
it  ftill  continues. 

The  manor  and  demefne  lands  of  Ponfonby,  were  purchafed  by  Nicholas  Stanley, 
Lord  of  Awfthvvaite,  of  Adam  de  Efkdale,  in  the  nth  year  of  Richard  II. 

The  Genealogy  of  this  ancient  Family , is  fated,  to  us , to  be  as  Jolloivs : ' 

The  firft  of  the  name  that  we  read  of,  is  ftiled  I.  Henry  Stanleigh  de  Stoneley, 
who  lived  about  forty  years  before  the  conqueft,  and  for  fome  years  after. 

$1.  Henry  had  a fon  named  Henry,  who  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Camden,  as  ha- 
ving very  large  poffefiions  confirmed  to  him  by  King  Henry  III. 

III.  The  fecond  Henry  had  a fon,  named  William,  but  of  whom  hiftory  and 
record  are  both  filent,  they  being,  in  fuch  cafes,  too  frequently  very  obfeure  and 
defective  in  thofe  early  times. 

IV.  William  was  fucceeded  by  a fon,  named  William,  who  is  ftiled  milite : and 
he  had  two  fons,  William  and  Adam ; but, 

V.  Sir  Adam,  the  younger  fon,  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  eftates,  and  is  ftiled 
Sir  Adam  Stanleigh,  filius  William  de  Stanleigh,  milite. 

VI.  Adam  had  a fon,  named  William,  who  is  ftiled  William  de  Stanleigh,  in 
the  county  of  Stafford,  and  of  Stourton,  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  and  forefture 
foreJla>  or  chief  ranger  of  the  foreft  of  Wirral,  by  grant  dated  the  ioth  of  King 
Edward  II.  anno  1316.  He  married  johnat,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Sir  Philip  Baumville,  Lord  of  Stourton. 

VII.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a fon,  named  John,  Lord  of  Stanleigh,  and  of  Stour- 

ton, and  had  two  fons,  William  and  John;  William  fucceeded  to  the  lordfhips  of 
Stanleigh  and  Stourton  ; and, 

VIII.  John  his  fecond  fon,  purchafed  lands  at  Grefwithen,  in  the  county  of 
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Cumberland,  and  reprefented  the  city  of  Carlifle  in  parliament,  the  20th  of  Kins: 
Edward  III.+ 

IX.  John  Stanleigh  of  Grefwithen,  Efq.  fon  and  heir  of  John,  lived  in  the  23d 
year  of  King  Edward  III.  This  John  bought  lands  in  Embleton  and  Bracken- 
thwaite,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  as  appeareth  by  deed,  dated  anno  1335. 

X.  Nicholas  Stanleigh,  of  Grefwithen,  Efq.  fon  and  heir  of  the  laft  John 
Stanleigh,  married  Conflance,  daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas,  of  Awfthwaite.  Lord 
of  Awfthwaite,  in  this  county  before  mentioned.  This  Nicholas  had,  by  his  wife 
the  manor  of  Awfthwaite  (now  called  Dalegarth)  as  appeareth  by  deed,  dated 
anno  1345 — The  manor  of  Awfthwaite  was  granted  by  Arthur  Boyviii,  anno 
1102,  to  Adam  de  Awfthwaite,  in  whofe  name  and  family  it  continued  for  225 
years,  when  it  defcended  to  a female,  w ho,  as  above,  brought  it  into  the  Stanley 
family.  The  faid  Nicholas  bought  the  manor  and  demefne  of  Ponfonby  of  Adam 
de  Efkdale,  as  appeareth  by  deed,  anno  1 irh  of  King  Richard  II.  1388. 

XI.  Thomas  Stanleigh,  Lord  of  Awfthwaite,  was  the  fon  and  heir  of  Nicholas 
Stanley ; he  lived-in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI,  and  reprefented  the  City  of  Car- 
lifle in  parliament,  anno  25th  of  that  king:  in  the  records  he  is  called  Stanlaw. 

XII.  Nicholas  Stanleigh,  Lord  of  Awfthwaite,  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas,  lived 
anno  38th  of  King  Henry  VI.  1437. 

XIII.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Thomas  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  who 
married  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Huddlefton,  Knt. — He  had,  in  marri- 
age with  his  wife,  certain  lands  called  Hyton,  as  appeareth  by  deed,  dated  38th 
of  King  Henry  VI.  1437. 

XIV.  His  fon  and  heir,  William  Stanley,  of  Awfthwaite  and  Dalegarth,  Efq. 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Ducket,  Knt.  and  was  living  in  the  17th 
year  of  King  Henry  the  VII. 

XV.  Thomas  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  fon  and  heir  of  William,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Fleming,  Efq. 

XVI.  His  fon,  John  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  married  Margaret,  daughter 

of  Thomas  Senhoufe,  Efq. 

— The  above  John  had  a younger  brother  named  Thomas,  who  was  mafter  of 
the  mint,  and  married  the  widow  of  Sir  James  Mytford,  Knt.  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  named  Mary,  married  to  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  Knt.  fecond  fon  to 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  who  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Powis.  This 
Thomas  had  given  him  by  his  father,  the  ft  riband  moil  ancient  family  pofteflions 
of  Grefwithen,  Embleton,  and  Brackenthwaite,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

XVII.  Thomas  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  the  fon  and  heir  of  John,  married 
Ifabel,  daughter  of  John  Leake  of  Edmonton,  Efq.  This  Thomas  bought  the 
manor  of  Birkby,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  of  his  coufin-german,  the  Coun- 
tefs  of  Powis  (her  father  having  purchafed  it  of  John  Vaughan,  Efq.)  anno  28th 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1577, — Thus  much  of  the  pedigree  is  certified  by  Edmund 
Knight,  norroy  king  of  arms. 

4 There  Teems. to  be  an  error  in  this  family  account,  for  in  the  records,  we  find  William  Arture  and 
Thomas  Stanley,  were  burgeffes  reprefenting  the  city  of  Carlifle,  in  the  29th  King  Edward  III. 

3 F 2 XVIII.  Edward 
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XVIII,  Edward  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  only  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas,  mar- 
ried Ann,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Thomas  Briggs,  of  Caw  mire,  in  the 
county  of  VVeftmorland. — He  bought  the  tithes  of  Efkdale,  Wafdale,  and  Wafdale- 
head  at  the  diffolution  of  the  monaftery  of  Saint  Bees. 

XIX.  John  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  fon  and  heir  of  Edward,  married  to  his 
firft  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Stanley  of  Lee,  in  the  county  of  Suflex,  Efq. 
and  to  his  fecond  wife,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Featherftonhaugh,  of  Fea- 
therflonhaugh,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  Efq. — He  was  an  adlive  and 
zealous  royalift,  and  was  heavily  fined  by  the  parliament,  but  afterwards  his  fine 
was  mitigated. — He  obtained  a grant  from  the  crown,  of  the  fair  and  weekly  mar- 
ket of  Ravenglafs,  and  likewife  purchafed  the  manor  of  BirkerjJ; 

XX.  Edward  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  Efq.  the  fon  and  heir  of  John,  married 
Ifabel,  eldeft  daughter  of  Thomas  Curwen,  of  Sella  Park,  Efq. — He  was  high 
fheriff  for  the  county  of  Cumberland  at  the  revolution,  and  proclaimed  King 
William. — **  Entered  on  the  vifitation  of  Cumberland  at  Egrcmonr,  3d  April* 
anno  1665,  by  me  William  Dugdale,  norroy  king  of  arms  ” 

XXI.  John  Stanley,  Efq.  fon  and  heir  of  Edward,  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  Edward  Holt  of  Wiggan,  in  the  county  of  Lancafier,  Efq.— He  bought  the 
redtory  of  Ponfonby,  with  the  tithes  and  church  lands  thereunto  belonging;  with 

d We  ‘were  favoured  ‘with  the  two  following  curious  Certificates  from  George  Edward  Stanley  f of  Ponfonby , 

Efq . who  has  the  Originals  in  poffefficon . 

L.  S. 

Whereas  it  appeareth  by  certificate,  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Leeck,  dated  January  the  29th  1648, 
that  John  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Efquire,  hath  compounded  and  paide  in 
and  fccured  his  fine,  at  the  committee  at  Gold  Smith’s  halL:  thefe  are  therefore  to  require  you,  on  fight, 
hereof,  to  forbear  to  offer  any  violence  to  his  perfon,  or  to  any  of  his  family,  at  his  houfe  at  Dalegarth, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  to  take  away  any  of  his  horfes,  or  other  things,  they  doing  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  parliament  or  army. — Given  under  my  hand  and  feal  the  id  of  February,  1648. 

To  all  Officers  and . Souldiers  tinder  my  Command . 


L.  S.  Six  quarteviags. 

Whereas  John  Stanley  of  Dalegarth,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  Ffquire,  hath  fibfcribed  to  hi'a. 
aompofitien,  and  paid  and  fecured  his  fine,  according  to  the  dire&ron  of  parliament:  thefe  are  therefore 
to  require  and  command  yon,  to  permit  and  fuffer  him  and  his  fervants,  quietly  to  pafs  into  Dn’egarth 
abovefaid,  with  their  horfes  and  fwords,  and  to  forbear  to  moleft  or  trouble  him,  or  any  of  his  familie 
there;  without  feizing  or  taking  away  any  of  his  horfes  or  other  goods,  or  eflate  whatfoever;  and  to 
permit  and  fuffer  him  or  any  of  his.  family,  at  any  tyme,  to  pafs  to  any  place,  about  his  dr  their  occafions, 
without  offering  any  injury  or  violence  to  him  or  any  of  his  family,  either  at  Dalegarth,  or  in  his  or  their 
travells,  as  you  will  anfwer  your  contempt,  at  your  utmoft  perrils. — Given  under  my  hand  and  feal, 
this  fecond  of  February,  1648. 

To  all  Officers  and  Souldiers , and  all  others* 
whom  thefe  may  concern 
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many  other  valuable  eftates  in  that  parifh.  On  his  marriage  he  built  Ponfonby- 
hall,  to  which  place  he  removed  from  Dalegarth,  the  ancient  refidence  of  the  fa- 
mily. Fie  had  three  fons,  Edward,  who  inherited  the  family  eftate;  John,  re&or 
of  Workington,  who  married  Clara,  daughter  of  John  Philipfon,  of  Calgarth,  in 
the  county  of  Weftmorland,  Efq.  who  had  one  fon,  Edward,  now  living. — Fie 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  John  Chriftian,  of  Unerigg,  Efq.  by  whom  he  has  four 
fons  and  three  daughters.  And  3dly,  Flolt,  who  was  a Lieutenant,  in  Brigadier 
General  Wentworth’s  regiment  of  foot,  and  died  unmarried,  on  the  expedition 
agamft  Porto  Bello. 

XXII.  Edward  Stanley,  Efq.  the  eldeft  fon,  married  Mildred,  youngeft  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  George  Fleming,  Bart.  Lord  Bifhop  of  Carliflc,  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon  and  five  daughters;  all  of  whom  died  unmarried,  except  Dorothy,  who  mar- 
ried Lieut,  [ofeph  Dacre,  eldeff  fon  of  Jofeph  Dacre,  of  Kirklinton,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  Efq.  and  died  the  year  fhe  was  married  without  iffue.  The  faid 
Edward  was  born,  anno  1690,  and  died  1751,  and  left 

XXIII.  George  Edward  Stanley,  Efq.  his  only  fon,  who  was  born  1748,  and 
married,  anno  1774,  Dorothy,  youngeft  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fleming  of 
Rydal-hall,  Bart.  She  died  1786,  by  whom  he  has  iffue,  two  daughters,  Mildred 
and  Elizabeth.  He  married  to  his  fecond  wife,  Elizabeth,  fecond  daughter  of 
Morris  Evans,  of  the  county  of  Middlefex,  Efq.  anno  1789,  by  whom  he  has  iffue 
two  fons,  Edward  born  1790,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  his 
grandfather;  George  born,  1791,  and  one  daughter,  Jane,  born  anno  1792.  The 
faid  George  Edward,  was  high  fneriff  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  anno  1774. 

This  name  is  written  in  ancient  writings  and  evidences,  Stanleigh,  Stanlowe. 
and  Stanley. 

By  this  genealogical  account,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  twenty-three  ge- 
nerations in  feven  hundred  and  fixty  fix  years,  and  that  the  property  of  this  part 
of  the  family,  who  fixed  in  Cumberland,  has  defeended  regularly  from  father  to 
fon  to  the  prefent  poffeffor  (except  that  part  of  it  which  was  in  Grefwirhen,  Em- 
bleton,  and  Brackenthwaite,  and  which  went  out  of  the  family  with  Mary  Stanley, 
who  married  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Povvis,  fon  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke)  for  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  years. § 

The  parifh  of  Ponfonby,  is  bounded  on  the  eafl  and  noith  by  St.  Bridget’s, 
(Beckermont)  the  river  Calder  dividing  the  parifhes  ; and  on  the  fouth  and  weft 
by  Gosforth,  fo  that  it  lies  between,  and  is  entirely  furrounded  by  thofe  two 
parifhes. 

It  is  at  the  diftance  of  four  miles  from  Egremont,  which  is  a good  market- 
town  ; and  alfo,  only  nine  miles  from  Whitehaven  ; of  courfe  the  farmers  are  well 
fituated  for  difpofing  of  the  produce  of  their  lands : they  are  alfo  at  an  eafy  dif- 
tance, both  from  lime  and  coal  : for  the  former  of  which  articles,  they  pay  eight, 

fi  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Hooton,  Bart,  being  dead  this  prefent  year  1794*  unmarried,  by  which  that 
branch  is  extinguifhed ; the  Stanleys  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Deiby,  and  Sir  John  Stanley  of 
Alderney,  are  the  only  three  leading  branches  of  the  family,  and  all  fprung  from  William  de  Stanleigh, 
Lord  of  Stanleigh,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Baumrille,  Lord 
of  Stourton. 


and 
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and  for  the  latter,  (which  is  the  chief  fuel  ufed  in  this  parifh)  tenpence  per  bufliel, 
laid  down  on  the  fpot. 

The  foil,  in  general,  is  a hazel  mould  ; but  near  the  fea,  a drong  clay,  and  pro- 
duces crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain,  inferior  to  few  in  the  county. 

This  parifh  is  greatly  improved  within  thefe  twenty  years,  fince  Mr.  Stanley 
took  up  his  refidence  here,  who  is,  himfelf,  very  fkilfu!  in  agriculture;  and  gives 
every  encouragement  to  his  farmers,  to  profecute  that  plan  of  hulbandry,  which 
is  mod  likely  to  turn  out  to  their  own  profit  and  advantage;  by  which  means  his 
rents  are  not  only  well  and  exadfly  paid,  but  he  has  the  fatisfadion  of  feeing  his 
grounds  in  a high  and  improved  Hate  of  cultivation,  and  his  farmers  in  a happy 
and  flourifhing  condition,  feveral  of  whom,  the  lad  year,  had  from  500  to  1000 
Rooks  of  wheat  each,  on  ground  which,  upon  Mr.  Stanley’s  coming  to  the  cdate, 
was  entirely  covered  with  furze  and  broom. 

The  foil  feems  alfo  very  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wood,  Mr.  Stanley 
having  planted,  within  thefe  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thoufand  of  different  forts  of  fored  trees,  all  of  which  thrive  well,  and  are  both  a 
great  ornament  to  the  country,  and  are  alfo  likely  to  be  produdive  of  profit  to  the 
prefent  and  future  generations. 

The  air  here  is  particularly  plcafant  and  falubrious,  infomuch,  that  a neigh- 
bouring phyfician,  eminent  both  for  his  pradice  and  knowledge,  calls  this,  the 
Montpellier  of  Cumberland.  It  is  fituated  at  a proper  didance  from  the  keen 
and  (harp  winds  that  blow  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  damp  air  and  incle- 
ment blafts  which  come  from  the  fea,  fo  that  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  being  alike  drangers  to  the  ague,  and  epidemical  fevers. 

Ponfonby  is  divided  into  two  quarters,  or  conftablewicks,  viz.  Ponfonby  and 
Calder.  It  contained  twenty  tenements  or  farms,  which  were  of  arbitrary  tenure, 
but  have  been  modly,  either  purchafed  or  enfranchifed  by  Mr.  Stanley.  There 
are  alfo  two  or  three  tenements,  in  Gosforth,  belonging'  to  this  manor. 

About  12  years  ago,  George  Edward  Stanley,  Efq.  the  prefent  owner,  removed 
the  place  of  his  family-refidence  to  the  prefent  lituation,  where  he  has  built  an  ele- 
gant and  commodious  houfe,  on  a rifing  ground,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Calder. 
— The  houfe,  which  is  72  feet  in  front,  and  j 1 5 feet  in  depth,  is  remarkable  for 
the  elegance  and  convenience  of  its  apartments  ; and  commands  an  extenlive  prof- 
pe<ft,  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  Welfh  mountains,  in  a fine  day,  may  be  feen 
from  it,  and  the  Ifle  of  Mann  being  nearly  oppofite,  is  a pidurefque  objeeft : it 
alfo  commands  a view  of  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Calder  Abbey,  and  the  elegant  feat 
of  Jofeph  Tiffin  Senhoufe,  Efq.  The  gardens  and  walks  on  the  wmody  banks  of 
the  river  Calder,  are  beautifully  romantic.  In  the  apartments  are  feveral  excel- 
lent portraits,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  maders.  Among  many  other  pieces 
of  antiquity,  brought  from  Dalegarth-hali  to  Ponfonby,  is  a mod  curious  carved 
beddead,  made,  as  iiippofed,  in  the  year  1345.  The  arms  of  the  Awdhwaite  family, 
quartered  w ith  the  Stanleys,  are  placed  on  the  head,  and  round  the  cornices,  and 
the  whole  is  finidied  in  fo  excellent  a manner,  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  greated 
curiofities  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.*  The 

* In  Thorfby’s  Hiflory  of  Leicefter,  is  a plate  of  the  bedftead,  King  Richard  III.  flept  in  at  I.ei- 
cefter,  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Bofworth,  anno  1483  ; it  is  very  much  in  the  (tile  of  this  bedftead, 
which  muft,  therefore,  moft  probably,  be  full  as  old. 
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The  river  Calder,  (at  the  foot  of  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  a fifhery)  abounds  with 
falmon  and  trout;  and  his  grounds  and  manor  are  plentifully  ftocked  with  game, 
particularly  partridges  and  hares. 

The  church*  ftands  at  a fmali  diftance  from  Ponfonby-hall,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  parifh.  Mr.  Stanley  is  patron  and  impropriator.  It  was  given  to  Conilhead 
priory,  by  John  Fitz  Ponfen,  and  was  certified  to  the  governors  of  the  bounty  of 
Queen  Anne,  at  nine  pounds  two  fhillings.  viz  61.  paid  by  the  impropriator 
(which  Hill  continues  to  be  paid)  three  pounds  given  by  William  Cleator,  dobtor 
of  phylic,  for  monthly  fermons  (which  is  lince  loft)  and  two  fhillings  furpiice 
fees.f  In  1689,  a prefentation  from  the  crow'n  was  procured  to  this  church  as 
a vicarage,  but  afterwards  revoked,  fo  that  it  remains  as  a perpetual  curacy. £ 

In  1717,  Dodlor  Cleator  gave  tool,  to  the  minifter  for  preaching  tw'elve  fer- 
mons every  year;  which  money,  together  with  another  fum,  given  by  one  of  Mr. 
Stanley’s  anceftors,  was  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate,  called  Gill-houfe,  in 
the  parifli  of  Gosforth;  but  the  curate  being  diflatisfied  with  the  intereft,  which 
the  money  fo  laid  out  brought  him  (lands  being  then  comparatively  of  little  value) 
requefted  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  church-wardens  to  fell  the  eftate,  and  lend  the 
money  out  at  intereft,  which  was  accordingly  complied  with;  but  the  money 
being  lent  to  a Merchant  in  Whitehaven,  who  became  a bankrupt,  the  whole  was 
loft,  and  the  income  of  this  church  thereby  greatly  injured;  as  the  eftate  in 
Gosforth,  at  this  time  is  worth  30I.  a-year.  On 

* In  the  eaft  window  are,  in  three  or  four  copartments,  the  arms  of  the  Stanleys  quartered  with  the 
Awfthwaites,  Briggs,  &c.  in  painted  glafs,  excellently  finifhed,  date  1592. 

f Nicolfon  and  Burn  ftate,  that  Mr.  Cleator  gave,  by  his  will,  icol.  to  the  minifter  for  preaching 
twelve  fermons  yearly,  till  the  impropration  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  church  and  then  to  go  to  a fchool 
in  the  parifh.  The  executors  refufing  to  pay  the  money,  the  minifter  recovered  it  in  Chancery,  with  20I. 
arrears  of  intereft;  9I.  of  that  money  was  loft;  43I.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  church-wardens  undifpcfed 
of,  the  reft  was  laid  out  in  lands. 

This  differs  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall’s  account,  who,  in  all  other  matters  of  information,  appears  to 
have  been  remarkably  accurate. The  Editors. 

X MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTIONS. 

@n  a White  Marble  Monument  within  the  Churchy  eretted  to  the  Memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stanley , is  tie 

following  Infcription. 

Here  reft  in  peace 
the  tranfient  Remains  of 
DOROTHY, 
the  Wife  of 

GEORGE  EDWARD  STANLEY, 
of  Ponfonby-hall,  Efquire, 
the  Daughter  of 
Sir  William  Fleming 
of  Rydal-hall,  Baronet; 

She  died 
July  10 — 1786, 

Aged  30. 

The  remembrance  of  her  virtues, 
like  her  perfon 
exquifitely  amiable, 
is  ftamped  upon  the  minds 
of  her  forrowing  connexions 
in  a charafter 

BOLD  and  INDELIBLE.  The 
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On  the  nomination  of  the  prefent  incumbent,  to  the  curacy  of  Ponfonby,  in 
September,  1789,  the  income  was  22I.  befides  the  furplice  fees,  viz,  61.  paid  by 
the  impropriator ; 1 2 1.  the  rent  of  an  eftate  called  Nun-houfe,  in  the  parifh  of 
Dent,  in  Yorkfhire  (now  let  for  15I.  15s.)  purchafed  with  200I.  obtained  by  lot, 
from  the  governors  of  the  bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  in  the  year  1744;  and  4b  be- 
ing the  intereft  of  another  fum  of  200I.  obtained  alfo  by  lot,  in  the  year  1780,  and 
thofe  undifpofed  of  in  lands. 

In  midfummer  1790,  a benefadtion  of  200I.  was  procured  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  in- 
tereft:; with  which,  200I.  more  was  obtained  from  the  governor  of  the  bounty  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  1791,  the  further  fum  of  200I.  fell  to  the  faid  church  by  lot;  and 
on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  March,  1792,  Mr.  Stanley  obtained  by  his  intereft,  a 
further  benefaction  of  200I.  which  being  placed  in  Queen  Anne’s  funds,  obtained 
from  the  governors  200I.  now  making  altogether,  the  fum  of  1200I.  which  was 
laid  out  in  the  year  1793,  in  the  purchafe  of  a freehold  and  tithe-free  eftate,  called 
Green-moor-fide,  fituate  in  the  parifh  of  St  Bridget  (Beckermont).  The  pre- 
mifes  are  well  built,  contain  between  fixty  and  feventy  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
are  not  more  than  one  mile  and  a quarter  from  Ponfonby  church. 

The  church  is  a neat  ftone  building,  with  a crofs  at  the  eaft  end  : it  is  well 

flagged, 

7 'he  following  infcription,  engraven  upon  a Copper-plate , was  found  affixed  to  a Tomb  ftone,  within  the 

Parijh-church  of  Ponfonby. 

Here  lyeth  the  bodye  of  Frances  Patryckfon,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  Knight,  one  of  the 
moil  honorable  Pryve  Councell  to  Kynge  Henerye  the  viii. — Some  tyme  wyfe  of  Thomas  Lighe  of 
Calder,  and  at  the  day  of  her  death,  wyfe  of  William  Patryckfon,  gentleman. 

God  gave  this  wyfe  a mynde  to  praye,  in  grones  and  pangs  of  deth, 

And  to  heaven  elevaytinge  hands  and  eyes,  fmylinglye  to  yeld  brcth  : 

And  thus  at  age  of  lvi,  to  grave  /he  took  her  waye, 

God  grante  that  /he  and  we  may  mete,  in  joye  at  the  la(t  daye. 

She  dyed  the  xvi  of  Julii,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord,  1578. 

There  is  no  regifter  in  this  pari/h,  of  an  earlier  date  than  1723,  when  the  Rev.  George  Cannall  was 
curate. — Mr.  Cannell  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  in  Dublin,  and  was  not  only  a found  divine,  but 
an  excellent  poet. — He  was  alfo  fo  expert  a mathematician,  that  after  he  became  blind,  he  could  have 
folved  any  problem  in  Euclid. — He  performed  the  duties  of  his  church,  and  taught  a fchool  in  the  pari/h 
for  many  years  after  he  loft  his  fight. 

STATE  OF  POPUL  ATION. 

There  were  154  inhabitants  in  this  parilh  in  1792  ; and  23  families  when  the  account  was  taken. — 
One  joiner,  one  blackfmith,  one  mafon,  and  one  labourer:  the  reft  of  the  men  in  the  pari/h,  except  Mr. 


Stanley’s  family,  farmers  and  hu/bandmen. 

The  baptifms  from  1723  to  1743,  are  — — — 80 

The  funerals  — — — — — — — — — — 37 

The  marriages  — — — — — — - — — — 19 

From  1771  to  1791,  the  baptifms,  are  — — — — — — — 78 

Funerals  — • — — — — — — — — — 38 

Marriages  — — — — — — — — — — 21 


There  were  nine  baptifms  laft  year,  which  is  more  than  have  been  entered  in  the  regifter  fince  the  time 
of  its  date. 

Extent. 
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flagged,  pewed,  and  feated.  At  the  eaft  end,  are  fevera!  panes  of  glafs,  with  the 
Stanley’s  arms  ; which  painted  glafs  was  brought  from  the  ancient  manfion  of  the 
family,  at  Dalegarth-hall. 

Not  only  the  manor  of  Ponfonby,  but  mod  of  the  eflates  within  the  parifh,  are 
now  in  the  pofTefiion  of  Mr.  Stanley,  either  by  inheritance  or  purchafe.  The  poor- 
rate  is  eafier  here,  than  in  almofl:  any  other  place,  there  being  only  one  pauper, 
who  is  now  in  the  one  hundredth  year  of  her  age. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  clfablifhed  church,  and  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tendance at  divine  worfhip,  and  for  their  devout  and  orderly  behaviour.  They 
are  focial  and  chearful,  and  poflcfs  a greater  degree  of  urbanity  and  hofpitality, 
than  is  ufually  met  with  : but  the  example  of  their  fuperiors,  conflantly  refident 
amongfl  them,  together  with  their  intercourfe  with  Whitehaven,  and  other  adja- 
cent places,  fo  wonderfully  improved  within  this  century;  and,  perhaps,  the  great 
Lancafhire  road,  which  leads  through  the  middle  of  the  parifh,  hath  given  them  an 
intercourfe  with  ft  rangers,  have  been  the  means  of  polifhing  the  manners  of  a 
country,  which,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  was  neither  fo  well  cultivated,  nor  fo 
civilized,  as  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  parifh  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth  ; it 
contains  no  curiofities,  either  natural  or  artificial,  fave  as  before  noted  ; and,  ex- 
cepting that,  upon  Ponfonby-fell,  are  the  veftiges  of  an  incampment,  faid  to  be 
Roman;  but  the  ground  having  never  been  opened,  no  altars  or  other  antiqui- 
ties have  been  found  in  or  near  it,  to  afeertain  to  what  age  or  people  it  belonged.* 

Extent.]  From  eaft  to  weft,  upwards  of  four  miles  ; from  north  to  fouth,  a mile  and  a half. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  The  moil  prevalent  foil,  is  a kind  of  reddifh  hazel  mould,  and  which  is  fertile. 
•—A  little  wheat,  barley,  turnips,  and  potatoes  are  grown;  but  oats,  the  principal  crop,  although  other 
grain  is  more  fown  of  late  years  than  formerly. — Little  clover  or  other  grafs  feeds  introduced. 

Rents.]  Land  lets  for  about  15s.  an  acre  upon  an  average. 

Common  Lands.]  In  the  eaftern  part  of  the  parifh,  is  a plot  of  common  land,  which  is  ufed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  upon  which  they  keep  600  or  700  fheep. — Horfes  are  about 
fourteen  hands  and  a half  high;  and  black  cattle  weigh  about  nine  ftone  and  a half  per  quarter. 

Fuel.]  The  eaft,  peat ; and  coal  to  the  weft. 

Game.]  Some  groufe,  partridges  and  hares  in  abundance,  from  the  protedlion  given  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
— The  lower  cla.Tes  of  people  deferting  their  families  to  run  after  game,  is  a thing  which  common  reafon 
condemns:  preventing  that  error,  is  a gracious  clemency  {hewn  to  the  craftfmen  and  the  labourer:  how 
far  the  general  reftriftion  may  be  ufeful,  we  leave  to  the  legiflature. 

Mr.  Stanley  is  lord  of  the  manor,  and  proprietor  of  about  two  thirds  of  the  parifh. 

Schools.]  None. 

Quarries.]  Abundance  of  freeftone,  but  no  coal  or  limeflone. 

River,  &c.]  The  river  Calder  runs  along  the  north  fide  of  this  parifh,  in  which  are  falmon  and  trout. 

Wood.]  Not  well  wooded Large  young  plantations  about  Ponfonby-hall. 

Buildings.]  In  general  very  good. — Ponfonby-hall,  lately  built,  a commodious  handfome  houfe,  on 
the  fouth  banks  of  Calder  river. 

General  Appearance.]  The  lands  flope  confiderably  towards  the  weft The  eaftern  part  leaft  fer- 

tile.— The  roads,  particularly  the  principal  one,  dry  and  good. — The  lands  are  divided  by  earth  calls,  fomc 
bearded  or  planted  with  furze,  but  chiefly  qnickfet : and  upon  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  this  tra6l», 
is  cheat ful  and  improving . Housman’s  Notes. 

* We  acknowledge  great  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hall,  for  his  accurate  account  of  this  pa- 
rifli,  and  other  particulars. The  Editors. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  St.  BRIDE,  OR  Sr.  BRIDGET. 

(IN  ALLERDALE  WARD  ABOVE  DERWENT.) 

THE  church  of  Saint  Bride,  placed  on  a lofty  fituatiort,  Brikes  the  eye  at  a 
confidcrable  diftance. — In  this  parifli  are  the  remains  of 

CALDER  ABBEY, 

Diflant  from  the  road,  about  a mile,  and  fituated  on  the  northern  banks  of  the 
river  Calder,  in  a narrow  valley,  inclofed  with  fine  hanging  woods,  but  in  marfhy 
and  ill  chofen  ground.  The  feclufion  of  the  place,  and  Bill,  and  folemn  retire- 
ment were  well  adapted  to  the  auflerities  and  religious  rules  of  the  monks  of  the 
Ciftcrrian  order,  who  were  placed  here. 

“ Between  Cauder  Beck  and  Beckermit,  toward  the  fea,  Bands  St.  Brides;  and 
«c  at  the  other  fide  of  this  beck,  is  feated  the  abbey  of  Cauder,  or  Caldre,  fo  called 
c‘  from  the  rill  or  beck,  falling  from  the  mountains  of  §*****  into  the  dale  where 
f‘  the  abbey  Bands,  and  thence  into  the  weBern  ocean.  The  water  had  that  name 
of  the  Irifh  inhabitants  there,  taken  from  the  form  and  nature  of  the  place. 
*'  The  abbey,  as  1 have  read,  was  BrB  founded  in  the  year  of  grace,  1134,  about 
«*  the  laB  year  of  King  Henry  I.  when  William  Duncan  was  Lord  of  Egremcnt : 
«<  howbeit;  1 think  it  was  not  perfected,  till  Thomas  de  Multon  finifhed  the  works,}) 
**  and  eflabliflied  a greater  convent  of  monks  there.  Thomas  Multon  gave  to  the 
" abbey,  half  the  manor  of  Dereham,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  with  the  ad- 
**  vowjfon  of  the  church  there : <{  ad  fuBenrationem  unius  convent  apud  Caldram 
praeter  convent  ibidem  prius  fiarutum.”  Ranulph  Bonekill,  confirmed  unto 
«*  them  their  lands  in  Gilcrufe.  John  Fleming  gave  Jollan,  abbot  there,  the  pa- 
et  tronage  of  Arloughden,  with  fome  lands  in  Beckermit. 

“ Jollanus  was  abbot  there  26th  Henry  III. 

“ John abbot 30th  Henry  III. 

c*  Walter abbot 40th  Henry  III.”j* 

We  approached  the  remains  from  the  wefi,  and  the  firB  appearance  of  the  rums 
which  catched  the  eye,  was  fingularly  Briking;  the  chief  objed:  being  the  tower, 

$ The  mountains  from  whence  the  beck  falls,  are  earned  Caldfcll  (perhaps,  from  the  cold  blade  there 

ufually  found)  and  the  name  feems  hence  to  be  derived  to  the  rill. Gilpin’s  MS. 

{|  Vide  confirmatory  grant,  ift  Dugdale,  Mon.  774,  15th  King  Henry  III. 

■j-  Cauder  Abbey  is  now  (1687)  the  inheritance  of  Richard  Patrickfon,  Efq  the.  fon  of  John  Patrick- 
fon,  (a  younger  fon  of  *** * Patrickfon  of  How)  and  Bridget,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Richard 
Fletcher,  the  fon  of  Thomas  Fletcher  of  Cockermouth.  The  faid  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  purchafed  the 
abbey  of  ***  * and  fettled  it  upon  his  daughter  Bridget,  who  enjoyed  it  for  fome  time  foie,  and  after- 
wards enjoyed  it  by  marriage  to  John  Patrickfon  aforefaid,  to  whom  (he  had  iffue,  the  faid  Richard,  now 
living;!  and  one  daughter,  Bridget,  married  to  John  Aglionby,  of  Drawdikes,  Efq.  The  Patrickfons  give 
for  arms,  arg.  three  greyhounds  currant  fable  terreted,  being  the  fame  coat  with  the  Brifcos,  excepting 
only  the  ferrats;  but  CL_  for  the  Patrickfon’s  arms  are  Or,  a bar  between  three  greyhounds  currant 
fable. Gilpin’s  MS.  * Denton’s  MS. 

i The  reprefentative  of  this  family  is  now  living  in  the  parifli  of  Stamvix,  near  Carlifle. Tux  Editors. 
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fupported  by  four  fine  cluflered  columns,  feemingly  detached  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  ftrudure.  To  the  fouth  the  winding  banks  of  the  river  are  clothed  with, 
brulhwood,  forming  an  Amphitheatre,  though  not  very  extenfive,  yet  remarkably 
beautiful  ; the  area  of  which,  confilis  of  level  meads.  To  the  north  the  eminen- 
ces are  clothed  w ith  a fpring  of  young  oaks. 

ft  In  the  3 1 ft  King  Henry  I.  Gerold  had  been  detached  from  the  abbey  of  Fur- 
«<  nefs,  with  twelve  monks  to  found  the  abbey  of  Caldre,  which  they  had  by  the 
cf  gift  of  William,  nephew  to  David,  King  of  Scots,  and  where  thev  remained 
« four  years,  when  David  making  an  inroad  into  thefe  parts,  Gerold,  with  his 
" brethren,  returned  for  refuge  to  tne  mother  monaftery  in  Furnefs.  This  hap- 
“ pened  about  the  3d  of  King  Stephen,  The  abbot  of  Furnefs  refufed  to  receive 
“ Gerold  and  his  companions,  reproaching  them  with  cowardice,  for  abandoning 
“ their  monaftery  ; and  alledging,  that  it  was  rather  the  love  of  that  eafe  and 
“ plenty,  which  they  expected  in  Furnefs,  than  the  devaluation  of  the  Scots  army, 
“ that  forced  them  from  Caldre.  Some  writers  fay,  that  the  abbot  of  Furnefs 
“ inlifted,  that  Gerold  fhould  diveft  himfelf  of  his  authority,  and  abfolve  the 
“ monks  from  their  obedience  to  him,  as  a condition  of  their  receiving  any  re- 
««  lief,  or  being  again  admitted  into  their  old  monaftery:  This,  Gerold  and  his 
« companions  refufed  to  do;  and  turning  their  faces  from  Furnefs,  they,  with  the 
« remains  of  their  broken  fortune,  which  confided  of  little  more  than  fome  cloaths, 
« and  a few  books,  with  one  cart  and  eight  oxen,  taking  Providence  for  their 
« guide,  went  in  queft  of  better  hofpitality. 

“ The  refuit  of  their  next  day’s  refolution,  w^as  to  addrefs  tnemfelves  to  Thur- 
*<  fton,  Archbifhop  of  York,  and  beg  his  advice  and  relief:  the  reception  they 
“ met  with  from  him,  anfwered  their  w'ifiies ; the  archbifhop  gracioufiy  received 
“ them  and  charitably  entertained  them  for  fome  rime,  then  recommended  them 
" to  Gundrede  d’  Aubigny,  who  fent  them  to  Robert  d’  Aimeto  her  brother,  a 
“ hermit  at  Hode,  w'here  die  fupplied  them  w'ith  neceftaries  for  fome  time.  Ge- 
«*  rold  afterwards  went  to  Serlo,  Abbot  of  Savigni,  who  received  his  dependanceon 
« that  houfe,  1 142  : but  dying  at  York  on  his  return,  one  of  his  companions  from 
<<  Caldre,  fucceeded  him  in  his  abbacy.  The  abbot  of  Furnefs,  underftanding  that 
“ Gerold  had  obtained  a fettlement  at  Hode,  in  the  eaft  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  fent 
<f  another  colony,  with  Hardred,  a Furnefs  monk,  for  their  Abbot,  to  fettle  at 
“ Caldre.  After  Roger  had  quitted  Hode,  and  obtained  a feat  at  Byland,  Har- 
“ dred.  Abbot  of  Caldre,  challenged  a jurifdidion  over  his  houfe  at  Byland,  in 
“ right  of  filiation,  as  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Caldre,  from  which  they  had 
“ departed:  but  after  fome  altercation,  Hardred  renounced  all  right  to  Roger. 

In  this  fituation,  the  folemn  ruins  feemed  to  ftand  mourning  in  their  facred  fo- 
litude,  concealing  woe  in  the  fecluded  valley,  and  bending  to  the  adverfity  of 
ages;  like  the  image  of  Melancholy,  looking  down  defponding,  on  the  tomb  of 
interred  honours  and  wafted  ornaments.  We  entered  into  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
naftery by  the  old  gateway,  w'hich  has  a lodge  above  it ; and  by  a fwift  defeent  paf- 
fed  to  the  hallowed  fite.  We  could  not  forbear  wondering  at  the  prefent  owner. 
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fuffering  a row  of  lime  trees,  which  are  planted  by  the  road  fide  to  interrupt  the 
traveller’s  view  of  thefe  fine  remains  as  he  defcends  from  the  lodge : for  fo  very 
unfortunately  are  they  placed,  as  totally  to  intercept  one  of  the  mod  excellent  views 
of  this  kind  in  the  north  of  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  auguft  than  the 
approach  here ; if  thofe  execrable  trees  were  taken  away  ; for  the  advance  is  on  a 
ffraight  line  to  the  tower,  with  the  colonade,  which  formerly  formed  a confidera- 
ble  part  of  this  edifice,  on  your  left  hand.  The  firft  part  you  come  to,  is  the 
colonade,  having  five  circular  arches,  fupported  on  cluttered  pillars,  in  length  27 
paces.  A facia  remains  above  the  arches,  as  it  anciently  fupported  the  roof.  The 
tower  is  fupported  by  light  cluttered  pillars,  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  about  24 
feet  in  height,  wdth  capitals  ornamented  with  a roll,  from  whence  fpring  very 
beautiful  pointed1  arches,  which  formed  the  cupola,  or  lanthorn.  This  church 
has  been  but  fmall,  the  width  of  the  choir  being  only  25  feet;  the  fquare  of  the 
tower,  21  feet;  and  the  limb  of  the  crofs,  which  we  could  trace,  22  feet  wide. 
The  monattery  has  adjoined  to  the  church;  the  upper  chambers  fhew  a row  of 
eight  windows  to  the  weft,  and  feven  to  the  eaft.  There  are  the  remains  of  three 
arches,  on  one  fide,  upon  the  ground  floor,  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a 
fmall  cloifter  ; the  members  of  the  arches  are  numerous  and  femicircular.  At 
the  end,  adjoining  to  the  church,  is  a large  window,  w'hich  appeared  to  us  to  have 
appertained  to  the  chief  apartment  of  the  houfe,  of  the  chapter  houfe  or  refectory, 
only  the  outfide  walls  are  (landing.  As  thefe  fine  remains  immediately  adjoin  to 
the  manfion-houfe  of  J.  T.  Senhoufe,  Efq.  they  have  been  cleaned  out,  the  ground 
levelled  and  trimmed,  and  much  of  the  beauties  taken  away,  by  bringing  it  into 
its  prefent  fmooth  order.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  columns  and  arches  of  the 
tower,  are  uniform  ; but  the  columns  of  the  colonade,  have  capitals  varioufly  or- 
namented : the  third,  only  is  decorated  with  the  zigzag,  lo  frequent  in  the  old 
Sax-on  architecture.  Mr.  Senhoufe’s  manfion  is  placed  in  a folemn  firuation, 
fhadowed  from  the  fun  by  the  higher  walls  of  the  monattery,  and  furrounded  by 
thefe  awful  ruins. 

Jt  appears  that  many  eminent  perfons  have  been  interred  here,  from  the  frag- 
ments of  effigies  preferved,  and  now  placed  againft  the  w'alls;  but  no  infeription, 
or  other  evidence  remains,  fave  the  devices  on  the  fhidds,  to  point  out  to  whofe 
tombs  thefe  fculptures  belonged.  One  of  them  is  reprefented  in  a coat  of  mailv 
with  his  hand  upon  his  fword ; another  bears  a fhield  reverfed,  as  a mark  of  dif- 
grace  for  treachery  or  cowardice;  but  the  virtues  of  the  one,  and  the  errors  of 
the  other  are  alike  given  to  oblivion  by  the  hand  of  Time,  and  of  the  fcourging 
angel,  Diflolution. 

Ranulpb,§  fon  of  the  firft  Ranulph  de  Mefchines,  founded  this  abbey  in  the  year 
1134,  for  Ciftertian  monks  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  and  the  endow- 
ments 

§ CALORE  TN  COPELAND  NEAR  EGREMOND. 

Ranulph,  fecond  Earl  of  Cliefter  and  Cumberland,  founded  here,  1134,  an  abbey,  &c.*  Vide  in  mon- 
angl.  tom.  1.  p.  774.  cart.  15.  Hen.  III.  m.  9.  et  appropriationes  eccleliarum  de  Eeckermot,  et  Artok- 
den  ex  regiftro  Galfrido  Archicpifc.  Ebor. 

• Mon.  angl.  tom.  I.  p.  710,  711.  Annales,  St.  Warburg*  Chronocon  de  Parclude,  MS.— So  that  it  could  not  be  foun- 
ded by  Ranulph  I.  as  in  Baron,  v.  I.  p.  38.  becaufe  he  died,  A.  D.  1x29. 

Cartas. 
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meats  and  revenues  were  chiefly  from  the  founder’s  munificence,  though  (mail; 
being  valued,  at  the  fuppreflion,  at  50I.  9s.  3d,  according  to  Dugdaie,  and  64I.  3s. 
9d.  Speed.  King  Henry  III.  confirmed  the  rights  of  this  religious  houfe. 

After  the  diffoiution,  King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  by  letters 
patent,  dated  the  26th  day  of  July,  granted  the  fite  of  the  abbey,  the  manor  and 
demefne,J|  to  Thomas  l.eigh,  doctor  of  laws,  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  in  capite,  by 

the 

Cartas  quafdam  originates  penes  Ric.  Patrickfon  de  fad.  arm. 

Plae.  in  Com.  Cumbr.  6th  Edw.  I.  pro  meremio  ex  bofeo  Rutholm.  pat.  28th  Edw.  I.  m.  pat.  37th 
Ed  w.  in.  P.  2.  m.  29. 

Pat.  16th  Ric.  II.  p.  2.  m.  24.  pro  6 mefl",  148  acres  terras ; 260  acr.  pall,  in  Gillivus,  Seton,  Bolton, 
Gosford,  See. Tanner. 

BENEFACTORS. 

Ranulph  de  Mefchines  gave  to  this  abbey,  the  ground  on  which  the  abbey  (lands. — Beinerton  and 
Holgate. — A houfe  in  Egremont. — Two  falt-works  at  Witham  — A fi(hing  in  Derwent. — A fifhing 
in  Eagre. — Pailurage,  and  all  necefl'aries  for  their  falt-works,  fiflieries,  and  building  houfes,  pannage,  Sec. 

John  and  Matthew,  fons  of  Ada. — The  land  of  Stavenage. 

Robert  and  Bonekill, — Lands  in  Gilcrux,  and  pafture  there. 

Roger,  fon  of  William,— -Lands  and  part  of  a mill  in  Ikclinton  and  Barchampton. 

Richard  de  Lucy, — A moiety  of  the  above  mill. 

Beatrix  de  Mqjle, — Lands  and  part  of  a mill  in  Gi’crux. 

Thomas,  fon  of  Gofpatrick, — Lands  in  Workington  ; 20  falmon  at  the  feaft  of  St.  John  Baptift,  and 
a net  in  Derwent,  between  the  bridge  and  the  fea. 

Thomas  de  Multon, — A moiety  of  the  ville  of  Dereham,  with  the  advowfon,  as  fome  authorities  have 
it ; but  this  was  a miftake,  or  wrong  claim  of  the  abbey  ; as  Alice  de  Romely  gave  the  advowfon  to 
Guifbourn  priory,  and  it  was  conftanly  enjoyed  by  that  religious  body. 

||  The  demefne  and  fite  of  the  late  abbey,  or  manor  of  Calder,  and  the  church-fteeplc,  and  church- 
yard thereof;  and  all  meffuages,  lands,  See.  217  acres,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  j 3I.  10s  4d. 

COM.  CUMBR. 


Spualia. 


Decanaius  Rural  de  Coupland)  Com.  Cumbrd.  Abbathia  de  Cauder — Ric  us  Abbas  ibnu 

1. 

Valet  in  Situ  Abbathie  p’dift  cum  Gardinis  Pomari  p’vis  Claus  et  nrolend  J 
infra  p’fcint  ejufdem  Abbathie,  p.  annu.  — — — — J 

Diniis  terr.  en  Tent  villis  et  villat  fubfeript  viz.  Dni  de  Cauder  13I. — Villa"] 
Tempiia.  <{  de  Ponfaby  13s.  4d, — Brawfhaw,  1 8s. — Bekarmont,  26s.  8d. — Pycheyng,  10s. 

Egremund,  3s.  6d. — Buttyl  et  Mellom’  4I. — Villa  de  Drege,  73s.  4d. — }►  45 
Villa  de  Deram,  81.  3s.  6d. — Villa  de  Gylcroufe,  81.  6s.  8d. — Yklyngton,  I 
100s.  — — — — — — — — — J 
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Valet  in  Decim’  Capelle  fee  Brigide,  viz.  in  Aven  Ordeo  et  Silig.  40s. 
Lan.  26s.  8d. — Agn.  14s. — Anc.  et  Gall.  10s. — Oblac.  tribz.  Diez.  prin- 
cipalibz.  6s. — Minut  et  priorat  Decim  ut  in  libro  pafchali,  40s.  — 

Decim  Ecclix  fei  Johis,  viz.  Aven,  Ordei,  et  Siliginis,  26s.  8d. — Agn.  8s. 
Lan.  14s.  4d. — Oblac.  tribz,  Diebz.  principalbz.  5s. — -Anc.  et  Gallin.  3s.  8d. 
Minut.  et  privat.  Decim  ut  in  libro  pafchal,  30s.  — — — 

Decim.  Ecclice  de  Cleter,  viz.  Aven,  Ordei,  et  Siliginis,  39s. — Lan.  ns. 
8d. — Agn.  6s. — Anc.  et  Gallin,  3s.  9d. — Oblac.  tribz.  Diez  principalibz, 
^45. — Minut.  et  privat.  Decim.  ut  in  libro  pafchal,  20s. 

In  toto 

Sm.  otn.  Tempaliu  et  Spualiu  Abbathie  p’dce 
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the  tenth  part  of  a knight’s  fee,  and  27I.  id.  rent,  to  be  paid  into  the  court  of  aug- 
mentations. The  grantee’s  grandfon.  Sir  Ferdinand,  fold  the  abbey,  and  others, 
the  granted  premifes  to  Sir  Richard  Fletcher,  who  gave  it  as  a marriage  portion 
with  his  daughter,  10  John  Patrickfon,  Efq.  whofe  ion  fold  it  to  Mr.  John  Tiffin 
of  Cockermouth,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  grandfon,  John  Senhoufe,  Efq. 

The  demefne  is  large,  but  towards  the  fea,  though  the  land  rifes  in  eafy  fvvells, 
and  is  capable  of  much  improvement,  from  the  great  quantity  of  manure  that 
might  be  obtained  from  the  fea  fhore,  yet  it  remains  little  attended  to.  The  fpirit  of 
husbandry  doth  not  prevail  in  this  part,  with  any  remarkable  warmth;  the  lands, 
in  general,  are  unfneltered,  and  but  meanly  fenced.  The  lands  on  the  border  of 
the  river,  are  rich  and  fertile  : the  mountains  of  Caldfell  and  Wafdale-fell,  to  the 
north-eaft,  rife  with  lofty,  but  black  and  barren  brows;  they  (hew  their  word 
countenance  on  this  fide  ; for  to  the  eaft  and  fouth,  their  fkirrs  afford  fine  fheep 
walks. 

Saint  Bride’s  church  lies  half  a mile  weftward,  between  Calder  Beck,  and 
Beckermont ; it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  an  Irifh  faint,  and  was  appropriated 
to  Calder  Abbey,  by  the  founder ; and  fince  the  diffolution,  it  paffed  by  grant  to 
the  Flemings  of  Rydall.  John  Fleming,  Efq.  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Sir  Jordan  Crofland,  Knt.  whofe  daughters  and  coheirs  fotd  the  fame  to 
Richard  Patrickfon,  Efq.  and  Henry  Todd,  Efq.  &c.  is  theprefent,  or  lately  was  the 
impropriator.  This  church,  with  the  church  of  the  adjoining  parifh  of  St.  John’s 
were  under  their  impropriation,  ferved  by  the  monks'of  the  abbey  ; upon  the  dif- 
folution, their  proper  revenues  not  being  reftored,  they  were  left  naked,  and  from 
their  retfforial  and  vicarial  origins,  were  reduced  to  perpetual  cures ; their  ancient 
endowments  being  mixed  indifcriminately,  with  the  poffeffions  of  the  Abbey  upon 
that  occafion : without  diflindtion  they  were  granted  out  with  thofe  poffeffions. 


REPRIC. 


Viz.  in  Libra  Firma. 
Viz.  in  Penc.  Sinod. 


f Libra  Firma  Dno  R.  Balle  de  Gilcroufe  et  Derain,  63.  Sd. 
(_Abbat  de  Holme,  p.  Lib’a  Firma  de  Calder,  p.  annu.  6s.  8d. 

Penc.  folut.  Vicar  de  Gilcroufe  per  coinpofs,  53s.  4d. — Sinod 
fetprocurac.  pro  Ecclis.  predift.  11s.  id.  half.  — — 

SFeod,  Thome  Lamplevv,  fenli.  terr.  26s.  8d. — Thome  Bachanudl 
Johis  Dawfon,  Balli  de  Deram,  20s. — Johis  Adamfon,  Balli  de  i- 
Gyelcrows,  20s.  — — — — — — J 

f Elemoc  dat.  quatuor  paupibz.  Senec.  et  inSrmitate  gravat  diatim  j 

Iexiftent  infra  Abbathiam  ex  fundat  fund  fingli  eor  capiet  ad  vidt  et  j 
veftitud.  20s.  — — — — — — 

Viz.  in  Elemoc.  Confilii  Elemoc  dat.  et  diftribut.  paupibz  in  fefto  fei  Luce  £> 
Evangilifte  p.  aiabz  fundat.  ex  antiqua  fundat  ut  in  precio  vin. 
bovis  13s.  4<1.  et  in  Cena  Dni  paupibz  ut  in  pecio  panis  et  Allic. 

_ Rubeis  et  Abbis  et  in  argent  pneris  et  antiqua  fund  fundat  36s.  8d.  _ 

Sum  Repric, 

Et  Valet  clare. 
xma  pf.  inde. 
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By  this  means,  thefe  two  churches,  being  utterly  impoverished,  have  been  fup^ 
plied  by  one  and  the  fame  curate,  nominated  to  both  by  the  fame  impropriator 
and  patrora,  and  are  now  regarded  as  two  parifhes  united. f 

In  this  parifh,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  lies  Sella  Park,  the  rnanfian  of  Darcey 
Curwcn,  Efq.  a fweet  retirement,  on  a fine  plain,  within  a mile  of  the  fea.  It 
was  anciently  a cell  to  the  abbey  of  Calder,  and  had  a park  Stocked  with  deer,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  monaftery.  On  the  diffolution  of  chauntries  and  fmail  endowments, 
this  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  Sir  Henry  Curwen,  grandfather  of  the  prefent 
owner. 

The  manor  of  Great  Beckermot,  on  the  river  End,  in  this  parifh,  belongs  to 
Lord  Egremont,  and  has  conftantly  attended  the  demefne  of  the  barony. 

+ In  Bifhop  Brigham’s  time,  they  paid  fynodals  and  procurations  jointly ; but  fince  that  time,  by 
reafon  of  their  poverty,  no  doubt,  they  have  paid  nothing. 

The  abbot  and  convent,  in  their  petition  to  Godefride,  Avchbifhop  of  York,  fet  forth,  “ That  altho’ 
“ they  had  the  right  of  patronage,  in  the  churches  of  St.  John  Baptift,  of  Beckermet,  and  St.  Michael, 
“ in  Arlekden;  yet,  by  reafpn  of  the  importunity  of  great  men,  and  proviiions  of  the  faid  benefices, 
“ they  had  r.ot  ftee  liberty  to  prefent  unto  the  feme;  and  therein,  where  they  obliged  one  great  man,  they 
“ difobliged  many  more.” — On  their  petition,  the  archbifhop  appropriated  St.  John’s  to  the  houfe  of 
Calder,  for  the  increafe  of  their  alms,  and  better  fuftentation  of  the  convent:  and  that  the  Archdeacon 
of  Richmond  might  not  be  prejudiced,  to  whom  the  right  of  fequeftration,  &c.  belonged,  he  ordained 
that  the  church  of  Ariekden  fhould  be  perpetually  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry,  fo  that  he  might  have 
a houfe  in  Coupland  to  which  he  might  refort,  when  he  and  his  officials  “ came  into  thof^  parts,  through 
hogs  and  •woods  and  various  ternpejls”  to  difeharge  their  ecclcfiaftical  fun&ion.  The  churches  were  thence* 
forth  ferved  by  the  monks  of  the  houfe. 

The  church  of  St.  John’s  was  certified  to  the  governors  of  -Queen  Anne’s  bounty,  at  yl. Becker- 

mont,  otherwife  known  by  the  name  of  St,  John’s  and  St.  Bridget’s. 

Extent.]  St.  Bridget’s,  from  eaft  to  weft,  eight  miles  : from  north  to  fouth,  about  a mile  and  a half. 

— St.  John's  from  eaft  to  weft,  three  miles ; from  north  to  fouth,  about  a mile  and  a half. They  ate 

feparated  for  a confiderable  way,  by  the  parifh  of  Hale. 

Soil  and  Produce.]  Near  to  the  fea,  alight  foil;  towards  ths  eaftern  mountains  the  land  is  cold  and 
barren. — The  weft  and  north-weft  parts  of  St.  John’s,  are  loamy  and  fertile,  producing  good  wheat  and 
barley  : the  land  in  St.  Bridget’s,  efpecially  near  the  rivers,  is  fertile,  but  barley  and  oats  are  the  chief 
produce  there. 

Quarries.]  Of  freeftone,  but  no  limeftene  or  coal. 

Manufactory.]  In  St.  John’s,  a fmail  manufe&cry  of  fail  cloth. 

Rivers  and  Fish.]  The  river  Calder  bounds  the  fouth  part  of  St.  Bridget’s,  and  the  river  End 
borders,  both  on  St.  Bridget’s,  and  St.  John’s,  but  chiefly  on  the  latter ; it  feparates  hoth  parifhes  from 
St.  Bees.  A t the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers,  are  two  fifheries  of  felmon;  that  in  End  belongs  to  Lord  Lonf- 
dale,  and  that  in  Calder  to  Mr.  Lutwidge. 

Lake.]  In  St.  Bridget’s,  a fmail  lake,  called  S ella- fet d- tarn,  in  which  are  bafs  and  other  lake  fifh. 

Sheep  and  Cattle.]  In  St.  Bridget’s  are  about  2000  fheeep,  and  in  St.  John’s  about  joco,  which 
are  kept  upon  the  high  moors,  in  the  eaftern  parts. — Black  cattle  weigh  about  nine  itone  and  a half  r«r 
quarter. — Horfes  about  15  hands  high.  r 

Rfnts.J  Fourteen  or  fifteen  fhillings  an  acre  upon  an  average. 

General  Appearance.]  The  ground  of  thefe  parifhes  inclines  towards  the  fea ; the  coaft  is  prettv 
level,  and  for  fome  diftance  the  banks  aie  not  high. — The  fields  are  irregular,  and  having  little  wood  upon 
them,  have  in  general  a naked  appearance. — Calder  Abbey  is  in  a low,  but  pleafent  valley  ; the  manfion- 
houfe  lately  much  improved. — A confiderable  quantity  of  oak  wood  is  growing  near  it  upon  the  banka 
of  Calder. — Eafton-hall  is  a fmail  neat  building,  fituated  in  a pleafent,  though  not  very  fertile  vale,  in  St 
John’s. Housman’s  Not?s. 
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The  adjoining  parifh  of  St.  John’s,  has  little  worthy  notice.  The  manor  of 
Little  Beckermot,  has,  for  fome  ages,  been  the  property  of  the  Flemings  of  Ry- 
dal!,  held  by  them  as  demefne  of  the  barony  of  Egremont. 

" A little  above  St.  Brides  lies  the  manor  of  Beckermit,  now,  and  of  old  time, 
“ the  Flemings  lands  of  Rydall,  who,  as  mefne  lords,  between  the  barons  of 
“ Egremont ; and  the  polTeflors,  and  lands',  tenants  of  Rotington,  Frifington, 
“ Arlogharen,  and  Weddikar,  did  hold  them  as  fees  of  Beckermit,  and  it 'elf  as  a 
“ demefne  of  the  baron,  as  a fee  of  Egremont  barony.  The  firft  Fleming  that 
<c  I read  of,  was  Reginal  Fleming,  W'hofe  fon,  John  was  feized  of  the  fame,  in 
ct  King  Edw'ard  II. ’s  time,  and  his  fon  Thomas,  the  fon  of  John,  in  Edward  Ill.’s 
“ time.* 

The  church  Rands  on  the  mouth  of  the  river  End,f  It  was  given  in  the  year 
1262,  by  one  of  the  Flemings,  to  Calder  Abbey,  and  was  foon  after  appropriated 
thereto. 

* Denton’s  MS. 

f It  was  certified  to  the  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  at  7I. 
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